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el ip m + r 7 8) 7 + 
To tue Ricut Honouraste Hersert Jonn Guapstone, M.P., onE or His Masesty’s 
Principal SECRETARIES OF STATE. 


Sir, 

We, the undersigned, appointed by you to. inquire into the law relating to 
coroners and coroners’ inquests, and into the practice in coroners’ courts, have 
the honour to report as follows :— 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


We have held thirty-three meetings and have examined sixty-nine witnesses. 
Before commencing to take evidence we addressed a number of questions (see 
Appendix No. 1 to the first volume of Evidence) to the coroners of England and 
Wales inviting their opinions on certain points which suggested themselves at the 
outset of our inquiry. -We received answers to these questions from two hundred 
and seventy-five coroners. An abstract of the answers will be found in the Appendices 
to the second volume of Evidence. us 

By your letter of the 24th December 1908, to our Chairman, you further requested 
us to inquire into the question of deaths resulting from the administration of anes- 
thetics, and also into the question of the danger arising from the use of flannelette 
in articles of clothing. We have taken a considerable amount of evidence on these 
questions, and we propose to embody our conclusions in separate reports to you. 

The law relating to coroners is antiquated. Much of it dates from the thirteenth 
century, and is of great historical interest, but it is not well suited to the changed 
conditions of modern life. On the whole we have been astonished at the good werk 
done by coroners with out-of-date and imperfect machinery. The discharge of their 
frequently very painful duties is effected with little friction, and we attribute this to 
the good sense, tact, and good feeling shown by the great majority of coroners in their 
dealings with the public. But we think that the performance of their duties would 
be made easier, and the system in general rendered more efficient, if the law relating 
to coroners was amended and brought more into line with modern requirements. 
We suggest amendments in many details. Some of our suggestions would require 
direct legislation, but the greater number could be carried into effect by an enactment 
giving to some central authority a general power to make rules of practice and 
procedure. ‘There is at present no rule-making authority or power for the coroner’s 
court. 


Il.—OrrFrice or Coroner. 


1. The judges of the High Court are coroners by virtue of their office, but there 
appears to be no instance of an inquest being held before a judge. The duties of 
the coroner are discharged by three classes of coroners, namely, county coroners, 
borough coroners, and franchise coroners. The total number of coroners at present, 
taking individuals and not jurisdictions, is 330, made up of 200 county coroners, 
76 borough coroners who are not also county coroners, and 54 franchise coroners 
who are not also county or borough coroners. The total number of coroness’ 
jurisdictions is 360, but several coroners hold two or more coronerships. 


Franchise Coroners. 


Franchise coronerships are inconvenient and anomalous. They were created by 
charters from the Crown, granted either to an individual or a corporation. The 
appointment, the terms of tenure, and the remuneration of a franchise coroner appear 
to depend on the provisions of the charter, or on prescription, which implies a lost 
grant. In most cases the right of appointment is incident to the lordship of a manor, 
while the duty of paying the coroner has by usage devolved upon the county council. 
In two cases at least the right to appoint is in dispute, and the coroner‘’is appointed 
by hoth claimants. In one case, a limited company under the Companies Acts has 
the right of appointment. The county of Huntingdon may be cited as a county 
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where there is no county coroner, but five franchise coroners, who receive from 
the county council salaries varying from 12/. to 241. For the liberty of Romney 
Marsh, in Kent, four justices appointed annually constitute the coroner, but most 
of the duties attaching to the post appear to be performed by an assessor paid 
by fees. For the University of Oxford Convocation elects two coroners, whose juris- 
diction extends only to matriculated persons and their servants. Jor the rest of the 
inhabitants of Oxford the city coroner acts. In the case of certain franchises the 
office of coroner is incident to some other office. In the franchise of Corsham Manor, 
in Wiltshire, the bailiff elected by the tenants of the manor is the coroner. ‘The 
Governor of the Isle of Wight is ex officio coroner for the island, but, by the terms 
of his patent, has power to appoint deputies who act. Whether those deputies can 
lawfully appoint deputies to act for them in case of illness or absence seems a 
question open to some doubt. Prima facie a franchise coroner has no power to 
appoint a deputy, and the Coroners Act, 1892 (55 & 56 Vict. c. 56), which provides 
for the appointment of deputy coroners, applies only to county and borough coroners. 
In some cases a prescriptive right to appoint a deputy appears to have been acquired, 
as, for example, by the lord of Walton-le-Dale Manor, who is ex officio coroner and 
appoints a deputy. 

One or two franchise coroners are unpaid, and the remuneration attaching to 
many is very small; but, on the other hand, the coroner for the City of London, 
who is appointed by the Common Council, receives a salary of 1,2501., and the 
coroner for Westminster, who is appointed by the Dean and Chapter, a salary of 5641. 

The districts of franchise coroners are for the most part exceedingly incon- 
venient. They constitute islands in the jurisdiction of the county coroners. This 
is particularly the case in Norfolk, where, for example, one franchise coroner’s 
district is scattered over the county and consists of twenty-three patches of 
exclusive jurisdiction (see Appendices to the second volume of evidence). We have 
had evidence that mistakes occur as to the proper coroner to hold an inquest in 
cases where there is a disconnected and scattered franchise district intermixed with 
the districts of county coroners. It may be mentioned that in London the Savoy 
portion of the Duchy of Lancaster Liberty constitutes a separate coronership, with 
a salary of 41. per annum. ‘The district, which is entirely enclosed by the Westminster 
district, contains no coroner’s court, mortuary, or post-mortem room. In_ practice 
the difficulty arising from their absence has been got: over by appointing the coroner 
for Westminster coroner for the Savoy also, and bodies lying in the Savoy are removed 
to the Westminster mortuary. While this arrangement continues the Savoy is treated 
as part of Westminster, but the strict legality of this convenient and sensible practice 
might be doubted. The City of London, besides appointing and paying its cwn 
coroner, appoints the coroner for the borough of Southwark, who, however, is paid by 
the County Council. | 

Speaking generally, we think that franchise coronerships ought to be abolished 
as vacancies occur and their districts merged in the county coronerships. Special 
provision would perhaps require to be made for one or two special cases. The City 
of London would no doubt wish to retain its power of appointing the coroner for the 
City ; but, as regards Southwark, we think that if the City is to continue to appoint 
the coroner for the borough it should also pay him. There may also be exceptional 
cases, such as the Scilly Isles, where it would hardly be possible for a county coroner 
on the mainland to act in the islands. A saving would also be required for the 
coroner for the King’s household, who, in section 42 of the Coroners Act, 1887, is 
inaccurately classed as a franchise coroner. 


Admiralty Coroners. 


2. One franchise coroner, the coroner of the Admiralty, calls for special mention. 
Prior to the Judicature Act, 1873 (86 & 37 Vict. c. 66), the judge of the Admiralty 
Court was appointed coroner of the Admiralty by the patent by which he was 
appointed judge. ‘The judge appointed deputy Admiralty coroners at various seaports, 
These ports appear to have been the Medway River, Plymouth, and Southampton, 
including the Isle of Wight. In the old days there was great jealousy between the 
Admiralty coroners and the county coroners. The Admiralty coroner and his deputies 
had jurisdiction in the case of bodies found below high-water mark, but as soon as 
the body was brought to land, the county coroner had concurrent jurisdiction, and this 
led to unseemly conflicts. Since the Judicature Act, the patent of the President of 
the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High Court has not conferred 
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on him the office of coroner of the Admiralty, and no:deputy Admiralty coroners 
have been appointed. The county and borough coroners have now complete juris- 
diction (see s. 7 (1) of the Coroners Act, 1887), and we think that the office of 
Admiralty coroner should be formally abolished. If this was done the President of 
the Admiralty Division would still be a coroner ex officio, as being a judge of the 
High Court, but he would have no power to appoint deputy Admiralty coroners. 


Land Qualification of County Coroners. 


3. Under section 12 of the Coroners Act, 1887 (50 & 51 Vict. c. 71), a coroner for 
a county is required to have “land in fee sufficient in the same county whereof he 
‘may answer to all manner of people.” No particular amount of land is specified, 
and itis said that this provision is satisfied if a coroner possesses the freehold of a 
grave in a cemetery in the county. We are not aware of any reason for retaining 
this archaic requirement, originally established by the 14 Kidw: TIL, st. T, 678. “A 
coroner’s fitness for his office cannot at the present time be in any way dependent 
on his holding a nominal amount of land. We recommend that the requirement 
as to the holding of land by county coroners should be abolished. 


Professional Qualifications of Coroners. 


4. The office of coroner is one for which, as the law now stands, no professional 
qualification is required. The majority of coroners at the present time are solicitors, 
some are barristers, a good, many are medical men, and a few have both a medical 
and a legal qualification, whilst others have no professional qualification at all. A 
county or borough coroner is required by statute to be a “fit person,’ and not 
an alderman or councillor ofthe county or borough. What constitutes a “fit person ” 
has never been defined, and is apparently left to the. discretion of the appointing 
authority. The law is silent as to franchise coroners. 

Having regard to the nature of a coroner’s duties, we think that a professional 
qualification should be prescribed, and that in future no one should be eligible for the 
office who is not a barrister, solicitor, or medical man. 

We think, however, that an exception might be made in favour of persons who are 
at present acting as deputies without professional qualifications, and doing good service 
in that capacity. . 

Deputy coroners should also, we think, be required in future to have the same 
professional qualifications as coroners, but the like exception should be made in the 
case of existing deputies. 


Remuneration. 


5. In early times the coroner discharged his duties without remuneration, but 
since the statute 3 Henry VIL, ¢. 2, the office of coroner has, with the exception of 
one or two franchise coronerships, been a paid office. County coroners are paid by 
salary, the amount of which may be revised quinquennially. Borough coroners, apart 
from one or two cases where power has been taken by a local Act to pay a salary, 
are paid by fees, receiving Il. 6s. 8d. for each inquest, in addition to a travelling 
allowance of 9d. a mile for every mile exceeding two miles they are compelled 
to travel from their usual place of abode for the purpose of taking an inquisition. 
Franchise coroners are paid in some cases by fees, but usually by salary. 

We are of opinion that the system of payment by fees should be abolished, and 
that all coroners should be paid by salary. When salaries are substituted for fees, 
we think that all work imposed on coroners should be taken into account, and that 
there should be the same -power of quinquennial revision as in the case of county 
coroners (see County Coroners’ Act, 1860, 23 & 24 Vict. c. 116. s. 4). The tendeney 
of modern legislation is to impose additional duties on coroners, and the rapid growth 
of population. in certain places involves a corresponding increase of work. 

In fixing salaries the number of preliminary inquiries as well as actual inquests 
should be taken into ¢ yous At present in many of the cases which are reported 
to him the coroner nd ds a preliminary inquiry and, as a result of that inquiry, 
decides that an inquest is unnecessary. ‘The inquiry may often involve more trouble 
and time than holding an inquest, but the trouble and expenditure of time are 
unremunerated in the case of a ‘borough coroner and his officer, as they are paid 


only for actual inquests. It is clearly unfair that, when a coroner satisfies. himself 
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that there is no public ground for holding an inquest, and thereby saves unnecessary 


pain and distress to relatives of the deceased and expense to the community, he 


should, so to speak, be fined for his good conduct. It is not right to put a coroner 
(and still less his officer) in the position of having a pecuniary motive for holding 
unnecessary inquests. 

In connection with the remuneration of coroners we may observe that the law 
at present makes no provision for clerical assistance. The coroner’s court is the only 
court to which some officer in the nature of a clerk is not attached. Apart from 
taking depositions and drawing up inquisitions, the coroner has to make various 
returns, fill up certificates, and in certain cases furnish copies of depositions. We 
think that in the larger courts a regular clerk ought to be provided, and that in the 
smaller courts an allowance ought to be made for clerical assistance. 


Age Limit. 


6. Apart from one or two elective franchise coronerships, a coroner holds office 
during good behaviour. He may be removed by the Lord Chancellor for inability 
or misbehaviour, and in the case of conviction for certain offences, he may be 
adjudged by the court to be removed from his office. Practically, a coroner holds 
office for life unless or until he chooses to resign. The Lord Chancellor would 
naturally be very loth to remove a coroner merely on the ground of advancing age. 
The duties of a coroner are such that it is essential to their efficient performance that 
he should be both mentally and physically alert. To secure this there cught. to be 
an age limit at which retirement is compulsory, and we think that compulsory 
retirement at the age of 65 should be enforced in the case of all future appoint- 
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ments, save where the Lord Chancelior for special reasons may extend the term _ 


of office for a further period not exceeding five years. 
© 
Pensions. 


7. If our suggestion as to an age limit be approved, it follows, we think, that 
‘the office of coroner should be pensionable in every case in which it is a whole-time 
office, 2.e., where the coroner devotes the whole of his time to the work and is 
debarred from practising any other profession. There would then be no hardship 
in calling on a coroner to retire when he reached the age limit. In districts where 
the number of inquests is large, it is desirable that the coroner should be required by 
the terms of his appointment to be a whole-time officer. 

To attach a pension to the office of coroner would not materially increase the 
burden on the rates out of which the coroner is paid. A pension is in the nature 
of deferred pay, and experience shows that a prudent man will take a pensionable 
office at a considerably lower salary than he would a non-pensionable office. The 
Civil Service superannuation rules under the Superannuation Act of 1869 would 
perhaps furnish a basis for the calculation of pensions in the case of coroners. 
Under these rules the amount of the pension depends on. the number of years of 
service, but in calculating the pension there is power where a person enters the 
service somewhat late in life to add to the period of actual service a certain number 
of years in respect of professional qualifications. 


Time for appointing Borough Coroner. 
8. Section 171 (3) of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882 (45 & 46 Vict. c. 50), 


provides that a vacancy in the office of borough coroner shall be filled up within 
ten days after it occurs. This is a most inconvenient provision, the time for inquiry 
being far too short. We incline to the opinion that this provision may be regarded 
as superseded by section 1 (6) of the Coroners Act, 1892 (55 & 56 Vict. c. 56), which 
enacts that a council may postpone the appointment of a coroner to fill a vacancy 
either generally or in a particular case, for a period not exceeding three months 
from the date at which the vacancy occurs. But as doubts have been expressed to 
us, we think the point should be made clear by the express repeal of the enactment 


of 1882. 
Number of Deputy Coroners. 


9. The Coroners Act, 1892, provides for the appointment of a deputy by every 
county and borough coroner. As has already been stated, there is no provision for 
the appointment of a deputy by a franchise coroner, and the status of a deputy for 
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a franchise coroner is very uncertain. Section 1 (1) of the Act of 1892, which 
governs the matter, appears to contemplate the appointment of only a single deputy, 
and is so interpreted, with the result that serlous inconvenience has sometimes arisen. 
It has happened that the coroner and his deputy have both been ill at the same time ; 
or the coroner may be absent and the deputy may be ill. A coroner should certainly, 
we think, have power to appoint a second deputy to act in case of emergency. The 
conditions under which the second deputy should act is a matter which might be 
regulated by rules. 


Certificate for Deputy of Borough Coroner. 


10. Section 1 (3) of the Coroners Act, 1892, provides that in the case of a deputy 
for a borough coroner, the necessity for his acting in place of the coroner shall 
be certified on each occasion by a justice of the peace. ‘The certificate must state 
the cause of absence of the coroner, and must be openly read to the jury at every 
inquest held by the deputy coroner. ‘This is an exceedingly inconvenient requirement 
which leads to vexatious delay. No certificate is required in the case of a deputy 
for a county coroner, and we are of opinion that the provision in question should be 
repealed. We think that provision should be made by rules for reporting to the local 
authority the occasions on which any coroner, whether county or borough, acts by 
deputy. 


Coroners as Justices of the Peace. 


11. Mr. Brooke Little in his evidence stated that, in his opinion, a coroner, or, at_ 
any rate, a county coroner, was ex officio a justice of the peace, and could act as a 
justice generally. But there is no judicial decision to that effect, and many 
authorities consider that it is doubtful whether the coroner is a justice of the peace. 
The question was discussed in Davies v. Pembrokeshire Justices (1881), 7 Q.B.D., 513, 
but in that case the coroner concerned had been appointed a justice in the ordinary 
way; the argument was that a coroner could not be a justice, and the only point 
actually decided was that the offices of coroner and justice were not inconsistent, and 
that there was no objection to a coroner being appointed and acting as a justice. 
We think that all doubt on the point should be cleared up, and that, if our suggestion 
as to requiring a professional qualification for the office of coroner is approved, the 
name of every county and borough coroner should be included in the commission of 
the peace for his county or borough, unless for some personal reason he desires to be 
excused. But we confine this recommendation to the coroner, and do not suggest 
that a deputy coroner should be a justice of the peace. 

There are many arguments in favour of our recommendation. <A coroner, as 
such, is the presiding officer over a court of record, and his experience would tend 
to make him a useful justice. It would also be a convenience that he should 
be able to take statutory declarations. Further, the fact that a coronership carried 


with it the office of justice might to some extent enhance the attractions of the post 
for good men. : 


If{].—Jurispiction or Coroner. 
Fire Inquests. 


12. Under the City of London Fire Inquests Act, 1888 (51 & 52 Vict. ch. xxxvii.)— 
a private Act—inquests are held in the City of London to inquire into fires occurring 
within its precincts, if attended by loss or injury, even if no loss of life has occurred. 
The coroner may hold such an inquest in any case reported to him by the Commissioner 
of the City Police or the Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade, and must hold an 
inquest if so directed by the Lord Mayor, the Lord Chief Justice, or a Secretary of 
State. If the jury find that the fire was wilfully and unlawfully caused by any known 
person or persons, they may find a verdict of arson against him or them, and that 
verdict has the force and effect of an indictment. Apart from this special Act, a 
coroner has no jurisdiction to hold an inquest or inquiry in case of a fire, how- 
ever disastrous, unless the fire causes the death of some person (R. v: Herford, 
3 E. & E., 115), when the circumstances of the fire can of course be investigated at 
the inquest. | ; | 

We have come to the conclusion that the system of fire inquests established by 
the Act of 1888 has worked well in the City of London, and that the benefit of this 
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system ought to be extended to the country at large. Both Dr. Waldo, the City 
Coroner, and Lieut.-Colonel Fox, the Chief Officer of the London Fire Salvage Cerps, 
have been strongly impressed with the utility of the Act.. We may also refer to 
the memorandum appended to Dr. Waldo’s evidence. The operation of the Act 
is both preventive and remedial. The fact that a public inquiry may be held 
has a deterrent effect on incendiarism, and, if an incendiary fire takes place, an 
inquest provides additional machinery for detecting and punishing the crime. ‘The 
police may suspect arson in certain cases, but may not have sufficient evidence 
on which to found a charge of arson against a specific individual. They have 
no power to obtain further evidence by summoning witnesses and examining them 
on oath. They must be satisfied with such statements as the persons they interrogate 
choose to give. ‘The City Coroner, on the other hand, by holding an inquest, can 
bring before him any person who may throw light on the circumstances of a fire, 
and examine him on oath, and in this way can properly obtain material information, 
which would not be admissible in evidence where a specific individual was charged 
with arson before a magistrate. As regards accidental fires, the knowledge that an 
inquest may be held tends to keep property owners up-to the mark in the matter of 
fire-prevention, fire-extinction, and life-saving appliances, while the holding of an 
inquest directs attention to these matters, and the evidence often leads the jury 
to make, by means of riders to their verdict, useful suggestions as to means to 
be taken to prevent fires in future. The advantage of an inquest in the case 
-of accidental fires apples particularly to factories, institutions, and other places 
where large numbers of persons are collected together. A further advantage of fire 
inquests would be the improvement of fire brigades. The men would be stimulated 
to increased exertions and the attention of local authorities would be called to the need 
for maintaining their fire brigades in a state of efficiency. Witnesses on behalf of the 
Manchester City Council gave evidence objecting to the extension of the London 
Fire Inquests Act, but we think their objections came to little more than a dislike 
of a novel and unfamiliar procedure. It might be well, however, if the system of 
fire inquests is to be extended, to begin with an aduptive Act, empowering any 

county or borough council to adopt for its own district provisions framed on the 
lines of the City of London Act. If further experience confirmed the utility. of fire 
inquests, the Act might afterwards be made compulsory and thus extended to the 
whole of England and Wales. The course followed with regard to the notification 
of infectious diseases, where the adoptive Act of 1889 (52 & 53 Vict. c. 72) was 
made compulsory by the Act of 1899 (62 & 63 Vict. c. 8), furnishes a precedent. 
In the case of franchise coronerships there is no doubt a difficulty as regards an 
adoptive Act, but the difficulty might perhaps be met by authorising the Home 
Secretary to initiate an Order in Council applying the Act to important franchise 
. districts. 


Treasure Trove. 


13. The jurisdiction of a coroner with regard to treasure trove has become 
rather attenuated. When gold or silver articles are found under conditions which 
make them treasure trove, they at once vest in the Crown, and the coroner’s in- 
quisition has no effect on the question of title. Formerly it was thought that where 
the lord of the manor claimed to have a grant of treasure trove the coroner’s inquest 
could settle the question of title as between the lord of the manor and the Crown ; 
and there were judicial dicta to that effect. ‘The question was directly raised in the 
case of Attorney-General v. Moore, 1 Ch. 676 (1893), and, after argument by the Law 
Officers, it was finally determined that the coroner and his jury were not concerned 
with the question of title, and that the sole question for them was to determine 
‘““who were the finders, and who is suspected thereof.” At the present day the only 
practical advantage of holding an inquest in the case of treasure trove is to find out 


whether there are sufficient grounds for a prosecution, when the articles constituting & 


treasure trove have been misappropriated or otherwise fraudulently withheld from the 
Crown. 


In these circumstances we think that no inquest into treasure trove should be held 
except on the order of the Treasury, and that the coroner should then act as the 
commissioner appointed and paid by the Treasury. Probably this is a case in which 
the jury might be dispensed with. All that is required is an inquiry on oath, before a 
judicial officer, to get at the facts of the case, and to enable the Treasury to judge 
whether further proceedings should be taken against a specific person or persons. 
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Coroner as Substitute for Sherif. 


14. When a sheriff is disqualified from acting by reason of interest or otherwise, 
the coroner takes his place. For instance, if judgment were obtained against the 
sheriff, the coroner is the officer whose duty it 1s to execute that judgment. This 
seems to us to be in every way an inconvenient arrangement. In the first place, a 
eoroner’s district does not, as a rule, coimcide with a sherifl’s jurisdiction. In the 
second place, the rules and practice relating to the execution of judgments and orders 
of the High Court are very complicated, and, if the coroner is not a lawyer, he must 
find himself in great difficulties. ‘l’hirdly, the coroner’s officer is unknown to the law. 
As a matter of fact, he is usually a policeman or ex-policeman, and entirely unsuited 
to have charge of the execution of civil process. On the other hand, the high bailiffs 
of the county court are continually executing civil process, similar to the writs of 
execution that issue from the High Court, and they have a trained staff at their 
disposal. We are therefore of opinion that this jurisdiction to act in place of the 
sheriff should be transferred to the county courts. Special arrangements would have 
to be made to designate a particular county court which for this purpose would have 
jurisdiction throughout the sheriffdom. 


Again, under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 (8 & 9 Vict. c. 18. s. 39), 
where land is compulsorily taken for public purposes, the sheriff summons a jury to 
assess the compensation. If the sheriff is personally interested in the case, the 
coroner has to summon the jury. Where a coroner happens to be a lawyer he is no 
doubt competent to exercise this function, but if he is not a lawyer he is likely to find 
himself in difficulties. Probably in this case the best plan would be to authorise 
the nearest adjacent sheriff to act in place of the sheriff who was disqualified, and 
the same suggestion would apply to any other miscellaneous functions of the sheriff, 
which might otherwise fall to the coroner to execute. 


Post-mortem Hxamination without Inquest. 


15. A coroner at present has no power to order and pay. for a post-mortem 
examination except as part of an inquest. We are convinced that it is most desirable 
that the coroner should, without holding an inquest, have power to order and pay for 
a post-mortem in cases of sudden death where the cause is unknown, and there is no 
reason to suspect that the death is unnatural or violent. An inquest is always a 
painful ordeal for friends and relatives of the deceased. There are many cases in 
which it is impossible to say definitely what is the cause of death until a post-mortem 
has been held, but the post-mortem makes everything clear and removes all need for a 
public inquiry. If an inquest could be dispensed with in such cases, trouble, 
inconvenience, and expense would be saved all round; the burial order could be given 
at once by the coroner, and distressing delay obviated. A good example of the case 
we have in mind is where a person, not under medical treatment, dies suddenly at a 
railway station and no doctor arrives until life is extinct. It is possible, of course, 
that he may have died from poison, or from heart disease, or from apoplexy, or from 
any other cause of sudden death. If the coroner on inquiry finds that there is nothing 
suspicious about the case, and the post-mortem shows that death was due to (say) 
heart disease, why need an inquest be held? An inquest should, of course, be held 
where the inquiry and post-mortem examination disclose not merely sudden death, 
but unnatural or violent death, or any grounds for suspicion. 


It has been urged before us that if the coroner had this power of directing a post- 
mortem without an inquest, illegitimate pressure would sometimes be put upon him 
to exercise it. We cannot admit the force of this argument. In a large number of 
cases, at present, the coroner holds a preliminary inquiry and then dispenses with an 
inquest. The result of our suggestion would merely be to add to the number of these 
cases. Estimates as to the extent to which inquests would be diminished vary, but we 
think there is no room for doubt that there would be a considerable reduction and 
that many unnecessary inquests would be avoided. We would, however, point out 
that it would be unfai# to throw this new responsibility on coroners without making 
proper provision for the remuneration of no-inquest cases, particularly in the case of 
Either the coroner should have a 
fee for a case in which he directed.a post-mortem, but held no inquest, or, as we have 
already suggested, all coroners should be paid not by fees but by salary covering 
inquiries as well as inquests. 
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Deaths under Anesthetics. 


16. We propose to report elsewhere on the general question of deaths under 
anesthetics, but one matter in relation thereto requires to be dealt with in connection 
with the law of coroners. Most coroners, it appears,:hold that, when a person dies 
under an anesthetic given for the purpose of a surgical operation, the death is an 
“unnatural death” within the meaning of section 1 of the Coroners’ Act, 1887, and 
that the coroner is bound to hold an inquest. Others, however, consider that they 
have a discretion if, after preliminary inquiry, they are satisfied that the administration 
of the anesthetic was necessary or proper, that it was properly given by a competent 
person, and that death was due to inevitable accident. In the public interest we 
think that the coroner ought to have this discretion. Every case of death under an 
aneesthetic ought to be reported to the coroner, whether it occurs in a public institution 
or a private house., If the coroner on inquiry is satisfied that all due care and skill 
has been used, we think that it is undesirable that there should be an inquest. 


Second Inquest. Vntel 


17. Section 6 of the Coroners Act, 1887, provides that where an inquest has 
been held by a coroner, and, by reason of fraud, rejection of evidence, irregularity 
of proceedings, insufficiency of the inquiry, or otherwise, it is necessary or desirable 
in the interests of justice that another inquest should be held, the High Court, 
on the application of the Attorney-General, may quash the first inquisition and order 
a new -inquest to be held, and may also order the coroner to pay costs of the 
application. This is the only proceeding known to the law under which a second 
inquest can be obtained. In form, at any rate, it is a hostile proceeding against the 
coroner, which is appropriate enough where the coroner has been in any way to blame, 
but im very many cases where a new inquest is desirable the coroner is not to blame. 
Fresh information reaches him which was not produced or available at the first 
inquest, or the evidence given at the first inquest is afterwards discredited. The 
- coroner may be desirous of holding a new inquest, but he has no power to apply to 
the High Court himself to be allowed to doso. We think that this power should be 
given him. The application might perhaps be made on his behalf by the Director 
of Public Prosecutions. An alternative plan would be to empower the Home Secretary, 
on reasonable cause shown, to authorise the coroner to hold a second inquest, and to 
dispense, if necessary, with a second view of the body. As regards view of the body, 
if the necessity for the jury viewing the body were removed, the coroner having 
already viewed the body at the first inquest, there would be no need of a view at all at 
a second inquest. This alternative plan of giving power to the Home Secretary to 
authorise a second inquest would save both time and expense, and, as the Home 
Secretary is in touch with the Director of Public Prosecutions, that official would have 
notice of the proceedings, and could be represented at the second inquest if necessary. 


IV.—PROcEDURE AND PRACTICE. 
ules of Procedure. 


18. As has been already pointed out, the coroner’s court is a court for which there 
is no authority with power to make rules of practice and procedure, and to prescribe 
forms. ‘There is no doubt a limited power to prescribe forms given to the Lord 
Chancellor by section 18 of the Coroners Act, 1887. Apart from this, rules of 
practice and procedure are either contained in the cast-iron provisions of the statute, 
or are left to the individual discretion of each coroner, who in this matter is a law 
unto himself. We think it essential that a wide and flexible power to make rules 
should be given by statute to some central authority, and we suggest that the rule- 
making authority might be the Lord Chancellor and the Home Secretary, assisted 
by a small advisory committee of coroners. A flexible power to make rules is par- 
ticularly required in the case of coroners, because of the great difference to be found 
“in the conditions which exist as between urban and rural coronerships. In London 
and in big provincial towns, the number of inquests is large but the coroner’s district 
is comparatively small and compact. He can easily obtain expert medical advice, and 
he has properly equipped mortuaries and post-mortem rooms. He is in the vicinity 
‘of large hospitals, with chemical and pathological laboratories. In the country, on 
the other hand, inquests are relatively few, but the expenditure of time per inquest is 
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very much greater than in towns, as the coroner may have to travel long distances. 
If a difficult case arises, the country coroner usually has to obtain his expert advice 
from some distant big town or do without it. Hence rules which are appropriate © 
to large cities and towns, would often require much modification to adapt them to the 
exigencies of rural districts. But where conditions are similar it is important that 
procedure should be uniform, 


Scales of Costs. 


19. The fees payable to medical witnesses for attendance at coroners’ inquests 
were fixed by statute more than seventy years ago, and have remained unaltered to the 
present day. With the exception, however, of the statutory fees to medical witnesses, 
every local authority for a county or borough, under section 25 of the Coroners’ 
Act, 1887, fixes its own schedule of fees, allowances, and disbursements in respect of 
witnesses, juries (in cases where juries are paid), and any other expenses incidental 
to an inguest. ‘Therc is neither uniformity nor principle in the various scales adopted. 

In the case of other criminal courts the Home Secretary is empowered to make 
regulations determining the rates or scales of costs, and the conditions under which 
costs may be. allowed (see section 5. of the Costs in Criminal Cases Act, 1908, 
Sulidiw.eiscc, elo). 

We think that these local scales of costs fixed under section 25 of the Coronees" 
Act, 1887, should be abolished, and that the Home Secretary should prescribe scales 
of costs for coroners’ courts in the same way as for other criminal courts. It is to be 
borne in mind that the coroner, although appoited by the local authority, is never- 
theless a Crown officer, removable only by the Lord Chancellor, and his court is a 
court of record. The costs should therefore be uniform, and should be fixed on 
similar lines to those in other courts of justice. 

At present it appears to be the general practice for the coroner to pay out of his 
own pocket the fees of witnesses: and the other expenses incidental to holding an 
inquest. He is afterwards recouped by the local authority, except in so far as his 
payments may be disallowed. We think this is a bad system. ‘The arrangement 
adopted by a few authorities under which the coroner is supphed in advance with 
funds for the payment of inquest expenses is, we are of opinion, the right one, and 
should be extended to every coroner desiring it. The coroner’s accounts would, of 
course, be audited, and any improper expenditure could be surcharged. 


Hxhumation. 


20. It sometimes happens that information showing that it is desirable that an 
inquest should be held does not reach the coroner until after the body of the person 
to whose death the information relates has already been buried. It then becomes 
necessary for the coroner to cause the body to be exhumed. In such cases the 
coroner frequently applies to the Home Secretary for a licence under section 25 of 
the Burial Act, 1857 (20 & 21 Vict. c. 81), for the removal of the body. It appears 
to us that the coroner has sufficient power at common law to order the disinterment 
of a body of his own motion when necessary for the purposes of an inquest, and 
that probably the only case where an application to the Home Secretary for a licence 
is requisite is when the exhumation of the body upon which the inquest is to be 
held may cause interference with other bodies, as, for instance, when the deceased 
person has been buried in a common grave containing several bodies. In’ these 
circumstances we think that it night be well to make rules regulating the conditions 
under which applications should be made to the Home Secretary for his licence, and 
it might also be convenient to prescribe a form of exhumation order to be used by 
coroners when they act on their own initiative in ordering the disinterment of a body. 


Removal of Body. 


21. There is no property in a corpse. ‘There is some doubt as to the power of a 
coroner with regard to a dead body, but the probability seems to be that for ail 
purposes incidental to an inquest the coroner has the legal custody of the body on 
which the inquest is to be held. In support of this it may be noted that the body 

cannot be buried until the coroner has given his order authorising the burial, It 
would, however, be well that this point should be made clear, 
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Section 24 of the Coroners Act, 1887, which reproduces a provision of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, is limited in its terms. It enacts that where a place has been 
provided by a sanitary or nuisance authority for the reception of dead bodies during 
the time required to conduct a post-mortem examination, the coroner may order the 
removal of a dead body to and from such a place for the purpose of the post-mortem 
examination, and the costs of the removal are to be deemed to be part of the inquest 
expenses. It seems to us that this power toeorder the removal of a dead body for 
the purpose of a post-mortem might with advantage be extended. In many places, 
especially in a rural district, no proper accommodation for the. holding of a post- 
mortem may be available in the district itself, but there is often a hospital within 
reach where the post-mortem could be properly and decently conducted. We think 
that a coroner ought to be able to take advantage of the accommodation provided by 
hospitals even though the hospital may be situate outside the local limits of his 
jurisdiction. There is every possible objection to a post-mortem examination being 
conducted in a private house, particularly if room be limited. We further suggest 
that adjoining districts might, with the sanction of the Home Secretary, be allowed to 
combine for the purpose of having a joint coroner’s court, mortuary, and post-mortem 
room. We also think that rules should be made defining the conditions under which 
a coroner may order the removal of a body to a mortuary when a post-mortem is not 
required. 


Backing Warrants, &e. 


22. A coroner has power tosummon as a witness any person within his jurisdiction 
who is supposed by him to be capable of giving information likely to assist the jury in 
arriving at a verdict, and if a person summoned refuses or neglects to attend, can 
issue a warrant for his apprehension; but, if he desires to compel the attendance of 
a witness who is outside his jurisdiction, his only course appears to be to apply to 
the High Court for a Crown office subpoena. It has been suggested to us that coroners’ 
warrants might be made to run throughout the kingdom, on being backed in the same 
Way as justices’ warrants for the apprehension of a person charged with an indictable 
offence can be backed under the Indictable Offences Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Vict. c. 42). 

We hesitate to recommend this departure. The procedure is capable of being 
used oppressively. As far as we can find out it is very rare indeed at present for a 
coroner to have to resort to a Crown office subpcena. We think, however, that process 
issued by a coroner should run not only in his own jurisdiction but also in any adjoining 
jurisdiction. 


Production of Exhibits. 


23. Although there is no doubt as to the coroner’s power to compel the attendance 
of witnesses within his jurisdiction, there appears to be some doubt about his power 
to order the production of exhibits. This doubt should certainly be removed. It is 
most important that the coroner’s power to order the production of lethal weapons, 
or bottles alleged to contain poison, blood-stained clothes, or other material evidence 
of crime, should not be questioned. We think that the coroner’s powers in this 
respect should be explicitly declared. Proceedings must be delayed, ‘and valuable 
evidence must often be lost, if the coroner is compelled to resort to a Crown office 
subpoena duces tecum. 


Jurors List. 


24. There is no legally prescribed list from which coroners’ juries are required 
to be selected (see the Juries Act, 1825, 6 Geo. 4, c. 50. s. 52). As a matter of fact the 
Parliamentary Voters’ List or the Bur gess Roll is usually selected as a convenient index 
to persons liable to be called on to serve, but the coroner appears to have a complete 
discretion in the matter. When a full jury does not appear, passers-by can be called 
in to make up the tale. We do not suggest any statutory cur tailment of the coroner’s 
discretion in the matter of summoning a jury, because coroners’ juries have to be 
summoned in a hurry, but we think that the matter should be regulated by rules, and 
that there should be some system under which persons who have been summoned to 
serve on a coroner’s jury should for a certain length of time be exempt from other 
juries. As the law stands at present, a man might be summoned to attend a coroner’s 


jury and also an assize or quarter sessions or county court jury on the same day and 
in different places. 
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Number of Jury. 


25. A coroner’s jury may:consist of any number not less than twelve and not 
exceeding twenty-three. If the inquest is likely to be concluded in a single sitting, 
the usual practice is to swear in thirteen Jurymen, but, if it is likely to involve 
adjournments, fourteen or more are sworn in. As it is necessary that not less than 
twelve should agree on a verdict, somesnumber in excess of twelve is required to 
provide against accidents. Seeing that a man can be tried for his life by a petty jury 
of tw elve, we do not think that a greater number should be required for an inquest 
where the verdict has, at the most, merely the effect of putting a man on his trial. 
We suggest that not more than twelve jurymen should be sworn and, to meet the case 
of a juryman dying or becoming incapable of acting before the completion of the 
inquest, we recommend that the coroner should be empowered to accept a verdict of 
not less than three-fourths of the jury. We further discuss this recommendation in 
connection with failure of the jury to agree. 


Failure of Jury to agree. 


26. A coroner’s jury need not be unanimous, but, as already stated, in order to. 
secure a valid verdict, twelve at least of the jury must agree. If twelve cannot agree 
on a verdict, the coroner may order them to be kept without meat, drink, or fire until 
they do agree, and, in addition to this power of compulsion, he may adjourn the inquest 
to the next assizes for the county or place in which the inquest is held. But if, after 
hearing the charge of the judge or commissioner holding the assize, twelve of the 
jury still fail to agree on a verdict, the only course is to discharge the jury without a 
verdict. The coroner then has to summon a fresh jury and proceed with the inquest 
de novo. This seems to us a futile proceeding, and is probably a relic of the times 
when it was considered proper to punish a jury for failing to agree on a verdict: The 
verdict of a coroner’s Jury is not conclusive for any legal purpose. We are, therefore, 
of opinion that there is not the same reason as in other cases for insisting on 
unanimity. We recommend, as already stated, that the coroner should be empowered 
to accept the verdict of a three-fourths majority, and that if this three-fourths majority 
cannot be obtained, he should be empowered to discharge the jury and summon a 
fresh one. 


Perverse Verdicts. 


27. If twelve of a coroner’s jury agree on a verdict, it seems that the coroner is 
bound to accept their verdict, however insensate it may be. Instances of extraordinary 
verdicts which coroners have felt compelled to gale are cited in the Report of the 
Select Committee on Death Certification, 1893, e.g. 


“The man died from stone in the kidney which stone he swallowed while lying on 
a gravel path in a state of drunkenness.” 

“A child three months old found dead, but no evidence to show whether. born 
alive.” 


It is to be noted that the jury are to inquire of and find the particulars required 
by the Registration Acts to be registered concerning the death (Coroners Act, 1887, 
s. 4 (4) ), and that a coroner who alters the verdict of ‘the j jury may be guilty of for gery. 
In a recent case where the jury insisted on adding a rider which, the coroner considered 
to be unwarranted by the evidence, he offered to attach the rider to the inquisition 
but. refused to make it part of the verdict. As the jury would not give way the 
coroner, apparently in exercise of a common law power, adjourned the inquest to the 
assizes, and, under the direction of the judge, acting in his capacity of ex-officio 
coroner, a compromise was arrived at under which the rider was written in the margin 
of the inquisition. But, if the jury had held out, they could only have been discharged. 
There does not appear to be on record any previous case of adjournment to assizes 
where the jury had not disagreed. 

This procedure of adjourning the inquest to the assizes, where the coroner and his 
jury come into conflict, era great delay and may lead up to no conclusion. We 
think that the precedent cited above should not be follow ed, and that the coroner 
should take the jury’s verdict, whatever it may be, but that he should be empowered, 
if necessary, to apply to a judge i in chambers to set the verdict aside and authorise a 
new jury to be summoned, 
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Riders to Verdicts. 


. 28. The law relating to riders by juries to their verdicts appears to be uncertain. 
Very often riders are both sensible and useful, e.g., when an accident has happened, 
and the jury by a rider call attention to means for preventing similar accidents in the 
future. Sometimes, however, it happens that the jury wish to add an unreasonable or 
mischievous rider. | 

It may be urged that the rider is no part of the verdict, and that the coroner need 
not record it, but such a refusal on the part of the coroner might lead to unseemly 
disputes with the jury. It would be better, we think, that riders should be required 
to be separated from the verdict, and endorsed on the back of the inquisition, and the 
coroner should be at liberty to record his dissent from the jury’s rider, and his reasons 
for so doing. 


| 
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Medical Witness summoned by Jury. 


29. Under section 21 (3) of the Coroners Act, 1887, if the majority of the jury are 
of opinion that the cause of death has not been satisfactorily explained by the evidence 
of the medical practitioner or other witnesses brought before them, they may, in 
writing, require the coroner to summon as a witness some other qualified medical 
practitioner named by them, and further to direct a post-mortem examination, with or 
without an analysis of the contents of the stomach or intestines, by such medical 
practitioner. It appears to us that the majority of a coroner’s jury should not have 
the power to select a medical expert, and we think that this provision should be 
repealed. If the coroner does not conduct an inquest properly, there is an adequate 
remedy in an application to the High Court, under section 6 of the Coroners Act, 1887. 


Payment of Jury. 


30. As a general rule, coroners’ juries are paid for their services, receiving sums 
varying from 6d. to 2s., with extra fees in some places for special cases; in other 
places, they are not paid at all. Whether they are paid or not, and, in the former 
case, the rate of payment depends entirely on the schedule of fees, &c. fixed by the 
loeal authority. We think that a uniform scale of payment should be laid down, and 
that, as jurors are often drawn from a very poor class of people, particularly in rural 
districts, payment should be the rule. 


View of the Body. 


31. The law requires, and always has required, that an inquest should be held 
super visum corporis. Unless there is a body, or some identifiable part of a body, 
there can be no inquest, even though the fact of death can be proved beyond dispute. 
If a man falls out of a balloon into the sea, in the presence of a thousand spectators, 
who see him disappear, there can be no inquest until the body is recovered. It is the 
presence of the body that gives the coroner jurisdiction, and both coroner and jury 
must view the body at the first sitting of the inquest. The witnesses we have 


examined are almost unanimous in the opinion that the view by the coroner should be ‘ 


retained. ‘The view is required to identify the body, and, “it is necessary for some 
official to view, and the coroner is distinctly the right man to do it.” Again, in many 
cases the view by the coroner may be necessary in order that he may appreciate the 
medical evidence and explain it to the jury. 

As regards the expediency of the view by the jury we find a considerable conflict 
of opinion. Some coroners think that the view by the jury is of the greatest use. It 
makes them feel a sense of reality and responsibility in the performance of their 
duties. ‘They sometimes even notice marks which have escaped attention, and if they 
have viewed the body they can understand the medical evidence much better. Other 
coroners think that the view by the jury is a wholly useless formality, and that the 
medical evidence is quite suflicient. Some coroners have never known a juryman 
object to viewing the body, others have had constant complaints on the subject. In 
our opinion, the view by the jury is useful. only in very exceptional cases. As a rule 
it is a most perfunctory ceremony. ‘The body is coffined and only the face exposed. 
Frequently there is a glass screen between the coffin and the jury. The jury merely 
file past, often with averted faces. Such a “view” is purely futile. But there are, 
occasionally, cases in which much might turn on the view, especially where there is 
a conflict of medical evidence, as, for instance, where there is a doubt as to whether 
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a wound was self-inflicted or not, or where a child is alleged to have been killed by 
starvation and neglect. 

Our conclusion is that, as a rule, the view by the jury should be dispensed with, 
but that the coroner should have power in special cases to require the jury to view. 
The view would then, of course, be directed to a special object and would not be 
a perfunctory march past. The coroner should have a discretion to direct a view at 
any stage of the inquest, and not merely at its commencement. 


Fees to Medical Witnesses. 


32. The fees payable to medical witnesses at inquests are regulated by section 22 
of the Coroners Act, 1887, which reproduces the provisions of an Act of 1836. The 
scale of fees allowed is inadequate, having regard to the scale allowed in other courts. 
There is great, and, we think, justifiable dissatisfaction in the medical profession with 
the scale of fees in coroners’ courts and the mode of their allocation. We think that 
the whole matter should be dealt with by regulations, and not by the iron-bound 
provisions of an old statute. . 

At present the fee for attending to give evidence at an inquest is one guinea, 
and, if the inquest is many times adjourned, and the medical practitioner has to 
attend on several days, no additional fee is payable. If a post-mortem examination, 
with or without an analysis of the contents of the stomach, is made, another guinea 
is allowed. These fees are clearly, in many cases, wholly insufficient, and should be 
revised when a new scale is made. 


In the opinion of many coroners and local authorities the Act contemplates only 
one medical witness being called, and makes provision for the payment of only 
one guinea for a post-mortem, if required, and one guinea for evidence at the inquest. 
But the medical practitioner who attended the deceased, or was called in at, or 
immediately after, death, may or may not be the proper person to make the post-mortem 


. examination. In many cases the post-mortem examination can be made effectively 


only by a pathological expert, but, if such expert is called in, he can at present 
receive only a guinea for the examination. For expert examinations both skill and 
practice are required, and the expert who makes them ought to be paid an adequate 
fee, not only for the examination, but also, separately, for attending to give evidence. 
On the other hand, a post-mortem examination made by a skilled pathologist will 
often give no result unless it is supplemented by clinical evidence, and therefore there 
should be power to summon and pay the medical practitioner or practitioners with 
clinical knowledge of the case in addition to the expert. The provision of section 21 (2) 
of the Coroners Act, 1887, which includes the chemical analysis of the contents of the 
stomach or intestines as part of the post-mortem, is ridiculous, and should be 
repealed. [Except in the simplest cases an analysis is useless unless it is made by a 
toxicologist with all the appliances of a modern laboratory at his command. 

In some cases the local authority includes in its schedule of fees, &c., under 
section 25 of the Coroners Act, 1887, a fee for an expert analysis, and, where 
provision is made for such a fee, a coroner may obtain an expert analysis on applying 
beforehand to the local authority for permission to incur the expense. Other local 
authorities apparently hold that they have no power to include a special fee for an 
expert analysis in their schedule, and then the coroner has no alternative but to make 
application to the Home Office for expert assistance. This, of course, involves delay, 
which is often prejudicial. We think that the conditions under which a coroner may 
order an expert analysis should be determined by Home Office regulations, under the 
Costs in Criminal Cases Act, 1908. Our suggestion is, of course, not intended to 
limit the powers of the Home Secretary to direct a special analysis by an expert 
named by him in special cases. 


Selection of Medical Witnesses. 


293° Under section 21 of the Coroners Act, 1887, where the deceased was 
attended at his death, or during his last illness, by any legally qualified medical 
practitioner, the coroner may summon such practitioner as a witness. If, however, 
the deceased person was not so attended, the coroner may summon any legally 
qualified medical practitioner in practice in or near the place where the death 
occurred, to give evidence as to the cause of death. 

It has been urged that the coroner is bound to summon the medical practitioner 
who attended the deceased, or was called in to see him after death, and that, if a- 
post-mortem examination is required, the coroner is also bound to employ that medical 
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practitioner to make it. We cannot accede to that contention. The medical practi- Q. 8440-69, 
tioner who was called in to see the deceased may or may not be the proper person Q. 8652-5. 

to make the post-mortem examination. It is a matter which must be left to the @: 8971-83. 
absolute discretion of the coroner, who is the only person who can determine the 5 ai 

fitness of the medical practitioner in question to make the examination. Moreover, 50, ’ 

as we have already pointed out, clinical evidence may be essential to supplement the 

evidence as to the post-mortem. ‘The coroner is in a difficulty because, if the Act is Q. 1952-6. 

strictly interpreted, he cannot pay both the medical witness who gives clinical Q. 2422-33. 
evidence, and the medical witness who makes and gives evidence as to the post- @ 3866-73. 
mortem examination. Every coroner should be empowered to call such medical s Pees oni 
witnesses as may be necessary for the proper determination of the case. In Scotland, Q. 5864-6. 
the procurator fiscal has a much freer hand as regards medical costs. In the first Q. 6230-1. 

place he gets a formal written report from the medical practitioner in attendance, for 

which the fee of one guinea is paid. This very often disposes of the whole case without 

requiring the medical practitioner’s attendance. If a post-mortem is required, he can 

order anyone he likes to perform it, and can pay him two guineas. If a criminal Q. 3085-169. 
charge is likely to be involved, two medical men are always present at the post-mortem. @- 3429-82. 
If the medical witnesses are afterwards required to come and give evidence they are Q. aa: 
paid for so doing. We are of opinion that these features of the Scottish system Q. 6939-4. 
should be adopted in England. We further think that to give to coroners a some- Q. 8656-72. 
what wider discretion as to costs—a discretion possessed by all other courts—would Q. 8984-6. 

go far to remove the friction which sometimes arises between them and the medical a A Bt 
profession, and would, on the whole, be conducive to the efficiency of inquests and “ ’ : 


the public interest. 


© 


Medical Fees in case of Institutions. 


34. Under section 22 of the Coroners Act, 1887, where an inquest is held on Q. 626-34. 
the body of a person who has died in a county or other lunatic asylum, or any &- 1900-8. - 
public hospital, infirmary, or other medical institution, whether the same be supported SORE gt 
by endowment or by voluntary subscription, the medical officer whose duty it may 
have been to attend the deceased person as an officer of such institution is not 
entitled to any fee or remuneration for attending to give evidence at the inquest or 
for making a post-mortem examination. Considerable doubt exists as to what Q. 3703-17. 
institutions fall within this provision, and the practice of local authorities differs as Q. 5195-207. 
to allowing or disallowing fees to officers of medical institutions. Q. 10,667. 

We have been unable to obtain from anyone who has appeared before us a s sen 
defence of this provision on its merits. In the case, at any rate, of the London Q) 3400-2. 
hospitals, not only the visiting staff, but also the house physicians and surgeons give Q_ 3679-702. 
their services to the hospital without remuneration. We fail to see why a man Q. 4429-34. 
who gives his services out of charity should be penalised for so doing, by being Q. 6358-62. 
required to perform a public duty, wholly outside the objects of the charity, without Q. pea 
receiving the fee paid to other persons performing the same public duty. Inall ~ 7 
other courts a medical witness gets costs according to the scale, irrespective of the 
fact that he may be attached to an institution of a charitable or quasi-charitable 72. 
nature. We think that this inequitable provision in section 22 of the Coroners ~ nel 
Act, 1887, ought to be repealed, and, whatever may have been the original motives Q711 606. 
of policy for placing officers of medical institutions in a separate class and debarring ; 
them from receiving the fees payable to any other medical practitioner, we cannot 
see any reason whatever at the present time for continuing to deprive them of fees. 


© 
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Committals by Coroner. 


35. When a coroner’s inquisition charges a person with murder or manslaughter, 
various difficulties arise as regards the committal for trial. In the first place, Q. 577-9, 
coroners commit for trial to the assize town of the county or borough for which aq. 597. 
they act, but there is, almost always, a magisterial inquiry as well as an inquest in 
a case of murder or manslaughter, and the magistrates occasionally commit to a Q. 810-33, 
different assize town. -For example, in a recent case of manslaughter on board ship 
there was a committal by the magistrates to Bodmin Assizes and by the coroner 
to Exeter Assizes. Both these towns are on the same circuit, but cases have arisen . 
where the coroner has committed to a town on one circuit and the magistrates to a 
town on another circuit. Witnesses have to be bound over to appear at both places, 
and counsel briefed at both assizes. Again, the coroner’s inquest is generally 
concluded before the magisterial investigation, and the result may be that, proceedings 
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before the magistrates being stillincomplete, the trial on the coroner’s inquisition 
has to be postponed to a subsequent assize. It has been suggested to, us that. the 
coroner should, at the request of the Director of Public Prosecutions, postpone his 
committal until the magistrates have committed the accused for trial, and the coroner 
should. then commit to the same assize town. If this suggestion be approved, it 
would involve the adoption of the London procedure, under which witnesses are 
bound over de bene esse, that is to say, they are bound over generally to,,appear at 
the assizes, and are afterwards notified of the time and place. rote? ope 
When a magistrate commits for trial, an indictment is: prepared, which goes before 
the grand jury, and if they do not find a true Bill the proceedings drop. But when 
a’ coroner commits a person for trial the inquisition has the effect of an indictment 
on which a true Bill has been found. If the grand: jury do not find a true Bill, the 
accused person must still be tried .on the coroner’s inquisition. The practice is for 
the counsel for the Crown to offer no evidence, and a formal verdict of “not guilty » 
is then recorded.. This proceeding involves briefing of counsel, and very often the 
attendance of witnesses, to say nothing of the attendance of the accused, the judge, 
and the jury.. It may be worth considering whether a committal by a coroner should 
not be put on the same footing as a committal by magistrates. We suggest that 
these questions might be referred by the Home Secretary for the opinion of the Lord 
Chief Justice and judges of the King’s Bench Division, as they incidentally affect 
the procedure of the High Court. | iF ee HO 3 


Depositions. 


36. A coroner is required by law to take depositions only in cases where the 
deceased has been killed under cireumstances.which amount to murder or man- 
slaughter (see section 4 (2) of the Coroners Act, 1887). This is a curious rule, as, till 
the inquest is concluded, it is often difficult to say whether or not there is evidence to 
ground a charge of murder or manslaughter. We think that in all cases a full note 
of the evidence ought to be taken at an inquest. - For the purpose of civil rights and 
civil proceedings it is often of the utmost importance that the evidence should be 
recorded while the facts are still fresh in the minds of the witnesses. It is to be 
noted, however, that. no clerk is provided for the coroner, and he has to take the 
depositions or the note with his own hand, or to providea clerk at his own expense. 
It is difficult for a man to question witnesses, and watch their behaviour, and keep 
order in the court, while he is writing down the evidence at the requisite length. 
As we have already said, the coroner ought to be provided with clerical assistance. 


Copies of Depositions. 


37. Under section 18 (5) of the Coroners Act, 1887, a person charged: by a coroners’ 
inquisition with murder or manslaughter is entitled to have a copy of the depositions 
on paying a sum not exceeding three halfpence for every folio of ninety words. 
Section 5 of the Prosecution of Offences Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Vict. c. 22.), provides that 
when the Director of Public Prosecutions institutes or undertakes a prosecution, and 
gives notice accordingly to the coroner, the coroner is to furnish him with all the 
documents, &e., including depositions relating to the case. Apart from these enact- 
ments, it seems that no one has any right to demand a copy of the depositions from 
the coroner. ‘lhe coroner can refuse to give copies, and, if he gives them, there is no 
scale of costs applicable. We think that the supply. of: copies of depositions -by 
coroners should be regulated by rules, and that a reasonable scale of costs should be 
prescribed. 

At present it appears to be the law that records relating to inquests are the 
private. property of the coroner. We. think this is:wrong. --A:coroner’s court is a 
court of record, and all records ought to belong to the court, and not to the individual 


coroners. We think that the safe custody and control of coroners’ records: should: be 
provided for by rules, oH afi 2 scien 


a! 


‘ Attendance of Coroners at Assizes. 


33. Mr. Guy Stephenson, the Assistant Director of Public Prosecutions, suggested 
that in all cases where a person is being tried for murder or manslaughter in respect 
of which an inquisition has been taken before a coroner, it should be expressly declared 
to be the duty of the coroner to attend at the trial, for the purpose of proving’ the 
depositions taken before him at the inquest, and he informed usithat at presentoit 
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is the usual: practice to subpoena the coroner to attend. We think that this is a 
highly inconvenient practice, and that it would be better to provide that judicial 
notice should be taken of depositions before the coroner, just as judicial notice is 
taken of depositions before magistrates. The coroner might certify at the end of 
each deposition whether the accused was or was not present, and whether he had an 
opportunity of cross-examining the witness. ‘This, of course, would not prevent 
the defence from calling the coroner as a witness for the purpose of proving any 
alleged irregularity or invalidity in the proceedings at the inquest. 


Seals and Parchment. 


39.°The Lord Chancellor has power to prescribe forms of inquisition, but, in the 
case of murder (which includes felo de se) or manslaughter, the Coroners Act, 1887, 
section 18 (1) and (2), requires the inquisition to be on parchment and to be sealed by 
the jurors as well-as signed. We can see no magic in parchment or jurors’ seals, and 
we recommend that this formality should be abolished. It can do no. good, and its 
inadvertent omission has resulted in the quashing of an inquisition (R. v. W halley, 1849, 
19-L.J., Q:Byd4) 


Coroner’s Officer. 


40. The coroner’s officer is unknown to the law, although his functions are 
extremely important. He summons witnesses, attends the court, and, under the 
direction of the coroner, makes the preliminary inquiries on which the coroner 
determines whether or not it is necessary to hold an inquest. As a general rule a 
coroner’s officer is either a police officer or an ex-police officer. There is a great 
preponderance of opinion in favour of employing policemen on the active strength 
of the: force. “They are under discipline, and can be punished departmentally for 
carelessness or misconduct, and their pensions are at stake as well as their places. 
They are also in close touch with the police force, on whom the coroner has mainly 
to depend for his information concerning deaths under suspicious circumstances. In 
London a scale of fees is provided for coroners’ officers, and when the officer is a 
policeman on the strength of the force the fee goes to the police fund, and not to the 
officer himself. We think that thisis a good arrangement which may well be extended 
to the country at large. rom inquiries we have made, the fees received by coroners’ 
officers, even in large courts, are quite inadequate to -obtain the services of a good 
man who has to depend on them for his livelihood, and, if a coroner’s officer is under- 
paid, it is obvious that he is under strong temptation to make illegitimate profits. 

_.We have had striking evidence (sixth day, Q. 1848-73) as to the inconvenience 
which arises when coroners’ officers have other duties which conflict with their work 
for the coroner, or (twenty-seventh day, Q..10,952-73) where an untrained man is 
appointed by the local authority to the post. : 


LV.—MisckeLLAN gous. 
Consolidation. 


41. The Coroners Act, 1887, repealed and re-enacted some 33 statutes, or parts of 
statutes, relating to coroners. [t has been amended by the Coroners Act, 1892, and 
several of its provisions have been modified by the Local Government Act, 1888. 
There are also over 30 outstanding enactments relating to coroners, some of which are 
of general application and may well be included in a Consolidation Act. If the 
amendments of the law, which we have suggested, be adopted, we think that a fresh 
Consolidation Act should be prepared, and that all the statutory provisions of the law 
relating to coroners, so far as they are of general application, should be included in a 
single enactment. 
| Cremation Cases. 


“42. Dr: Herring, the Medical Referee of the London Cremation Company, called 
our attention to certain difficulties in the working of the Cremation Act, 1902 
(2 Edw. 7. ¢. 8). His chief point was that when a person dies abroad and the body 
is brought into England, it cannot, under the existing regulations, be cremated 
unless the coroner considers himself justified in holding an inquest, and certifies ‘in 
the prescribed form: He further complained of delay in communications with the 
coroner, and the difficulty he had in getting certain original documents returned. 
We think these difficulties could be disposed of by means of the regulations under 
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the Cremation Act which are made by the Home Secretary. We therefore called the 
attention of the Home Office to Dr. Herring’s evidence, and we suggest that the 
matter should be left to be dealt with by the Home Office. 


Certification of Deaths. 


43. The general question of the certification of deaths is outside the scope of our 
reference, but we would venture earnestly to call attention to the Report of the 
Select Committee of 1893, to the representations of the London County Council, and 
to the evidence given on behalf of the Registrar-General. Certain aspects of the 
question of death certification came before us in evidence as bearing directly on the 
functions of the coroner. One witness suggested that there was reason to fear that 
under the present lax system, a certain number of persons might be buried alive, 
but we are thankful to say we have not had brought before us any authentic cases 
to bear out this suggestion. Mr. Pepper’s evidence on this subject (twelfth day, 
(). 4488 et seg.) was distinctly reassuring. Still, it is no fault of the law if premature 
burials do not take place. The present law of death certification offers every oppor- 
tunity for premature burial and every facility for the concealment of crime. 

In connection with the law of coroners we think that two amendments would effect a 
great improvement. First, a certificate of death should not be accepted from a medical 
practitioner unless it states that he has, by personal inspection of the body, satisfied 
himself as to the fact of death. At present he may certify merely on the information 
given by the relatives, and we have had evidence that many certificates have been 
carelessly or even recklessly given. Secondly, we think that in every case in which a 
medical certificate is not given, the death ought to be reported to the coroner. It does 
not follow that the coroner would hold an inquest, but he ought to be imformed of 
every uncertified death, for the purpose of making inquiry. Under the instructions 
of the Registrar-General it is usual now for registrars to report uncertified deaths 
to the coroner. We think that this ought to be made a statutory duty. 


Verdict in Cases of Suicide. 


44. We think that the verdict of felo de se should be abolished. We cannot 
imagine that the fear of it can have any deterrent effect on persons contemplating 
suicide. Torfeiture of the suicide’s property and burial at the cross-roads have long 
been abolished (see the 4 Geo. 4. c. 52.). 

The only effect of retaining this verdict 1s to mduce juries to find a verdict of 
‘temporary insanity ’’ without any evidence to justify it. The verdict of “temporary 
insanity ’’ is open to the objection that when a man is dead it is impossible to say 
whether his insanity was of a temporary character or not. We think that in cases 
of suicide the verdict should simply be that the deceased died by his own hand 
(stating how). But the jury should be at liberty to add to their verdict that there is 
no evidence to show the state of his mind, or that at the time of taking his life he 
was of unsound mind. 


Open Court. 


45. It has been suggested to us by the witness who appeared on behalf of the 
National Union of Journalists that the coroner’s court should be made by statute an 
open court, and that the coroner should be compelled to give public notice of his 
sittings, intimating at the same time the nature of the inquest to be held. The Union 
fraukly admitted that the great majority of coroners gave them every facility for 
attending inquests. As the law stands at present, the coroner has the same power to 
exclude the public from his court as is possessed by examining magistrates, under 
section 19 of the Indictable Offences Act, 1848 (11 & 12 Vict., cap. 42). We do not 
think that any sufficient case has been made out for altering the law and taking away 
the coroner’s discretion. In certain cases no doubt publicity is of the greatest value. 
For instance, in a recent case where a lady died at a hair-dressing establishment 
through the toxic effects of the hair-wash used, it was most important to bring to 
public notice the dangers of tetrachloride of carbon. On the other hand, there are 
many cases in which no public end is gained by reporting the proceedings at an 
inquest. ‘The gratification of the public curiosity cannot be weighed for a moment 
against the intense pain caused to the relatives of the deceased by the disclosure 
of family matters, which may have nothing to do with the cause of death. The 


Q. 3097-278. presence of the jury is a sufficient guarantee that the proceedings at the inquest 
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are fair and above board. There is a good deal to be said for the Scottish system, 

under which deaths which would form the subject of an inquest in England are 

inquired into in private by the procurator-fiscal, who in any case of doubt reports the 

facts to the Lord Advocate. A public inquest is required only in the case of industrial 

accidents, or in the case of a death in prison. However, the jury system is so deeply 

rooted in English life and history, that we do not see our way to advocate any change. 
e 


VI.—Conctusion. 

46. We have made a considerable number of suggestions for amending the law 
relating to coroners and their courts, and in conclusion we desire to point out that 
we attach special importance to three recommendations, namely, the abolition of 
franchise coroners, the payment of all coroners by salary instead of fees, and the 
bestowal on a central authority of a power to make rules of practice and procedure. 


Finally, we desire to express our appreciation of the services rendered to the 
Committee by our Secretary, Mr. J. F. Moylan. 


We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 


M. D. CHALMERS (Chairman). 
MALCOLM MORRIS. 

H. H. SHEPHARD. 

*T, A. BRAMSDON. 


W. H. WILLCOX. 
J. F. Moyian, Secretary, 


31st December 1909. 


* Subject to Memorandum attached. 
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MEMORANDUM BY SIR THOMAS BRAMSDON. 


Whilst I have signed the Report and (subject as is hereinafter mentioned) 
cordially agree therewith, I feel it my duty to make some observations thereon in the 
public interest. : 

The main points in the Report are, undoubtedly, that, if coroners are given the 
power of ordering post-mortem examinations without the necessity of inquests 
following thereon (paragraph 15), and also, if all coroners hereafter are paid by salary 
instead of fees (paragraph 5), a great many inquests will be avoided, without in any 
way impairing the efticiency of the system. This, I feel sure, will be welcomed by 
the public, and I think importance attaches to the fact that the great majority of the 
coroners of [ngland and Wales who were appealed to for their views upon the 
advisability of being empowered to order post-mortems without holding inquests 
cordially agreed with the proposed alteration. | 

Whilst I concur in the advisability of the extension throughout the country of 
the City of London Fire Inquests Act (paragraph 12), I do not coneur in the 
suggestion that, if the system is to be so extended, it would be best to begin with 
an adoptive Act. My view is that, if the system is a valuable one, which I believe 
it is, it ought to be universally adopted throughout the country; and I think the 
evidence given by Lieut.-Colonel Fox, the Chief Officer of the London Fire Salvage 
Corps, that, if the Act were not made compulsory, ‘“‘a man who wanted to fire his 
‘“ premises would choose a locality where the Act did not apply,” and that adoptive 
Acts were very often not adopted “for local and personal reasons,” are most powerful 
arguments. Besides this, there is a tendency on the part of local authorities to be 
in no hurry to adopt permissive Acts, and in many instances they are not adopted at 
all, although most valuable in their nature. . 

As regards paragraph 22, it. seems to. me that coroners should have full powers 
for summoning witnesses outside their jurisdiction, and should be placed in the same 
position as stipendiary magistrates or two ordinary justices constituting a court of 
summary jurisdiction, so that, if a witness be living outside the boundary of their 
jurisdiction, as is very often the case, they may be enabled to issue a legal process 
to compel his or her attendance. ; 

I regret that I do not agree with the concluding portion of paragraph 10, headed 
“ Certificate for Deputy of Borough Coroner,” in which it is suggested that provision 
should be made by rules for reporting to local authorities the occasions on which any 
coroner, whether county or borough, acts by deputy. The present system of coroners 
in counties acting by deputy in the case of absence or illness has worked most 
satisfactorily, and I have never heard of a complaint being made against the system. 
There is a different system in boroughs, and the Committee suggest, and I agree with 
them, that county and borough coroners should be placed on the same basis ; but I 
do not agree that there is any necessity for making rules requiring a coroner (whether 
county or borough) to report to the local authorities when he acts by deputy. This 
is unnecessary, and it would be irksome and vexatious in practice. Jam of opinion 
that the deputy coroner in boroughs should be placed on the same basis as in counties, 
and with no further condition attached. 


T. A. BRAMSDON, 
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At the Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 





KIGHTEENTH DAY. 





Tuesday, 25th May 1909. 





PRESENT : 
Str HORATIO SHEPHARD, LL.D. (Chacrman). 


Mr. THomas ARTHUR BRAMspDON, M.P. 


Mr. RoBERT SALUSBURY TREVOR, M.A.., 


6191. (Chairman.) You are a Master of Arts of 
Cambridge, and Pathological Lecturer at St. George’s 
Hospital P—Yes. 

6192. And youalso hold appointments at the Belgrave 
Hospital for Children, the General Lying-in Hospital in 
York Road, and the Grosvenor Hospital for Women and 
Children ?—Yes. 

6193. Your special subject is pathology and forensic 
medicine ?—Yes. 

6194. Have you had a large experience in post- 
mortem examinations ?—I have had constant experience. 
Since November 1900, I have done practically nothing 


else. I do not practise medicine in the general sense; I 
do nothing but pathological work. 
6195. In connection with coroners, or how ?—In 


connection with my own hospital work and with coroner's 
work; the coroner’s work since about 1905. 

6196. Could you give us any idea as to the number 
of post-mortem examinations you have performed, 
roughly ?—I should think about 2,000 altogether. 

6197. (Dr. Willcox.) Do you mean that to include 
all ?—I should think so. 

6198. (Chairman.) At any rate, you have taken part 
in a very large number P—Yes, I have seen a very 
large number. I should not like to say how many. 

6199. You are of opinion, I suppose, like other 
witnesses we have had, that work of this sort requires a 
specialist P—I am of opinion that this work requires a 
special knowledge, certainly. 

6200. And it ought to be performed emai. by a 
practitioner who has confined his attention-to that clacs 
of work ?—I will not say who has confined his attention 
to that class of work, but who has made a constant 
study and kept up his knowledge of pathological work. 

6201. You think that it should not be undertaken 
by practitioners who are engaged in midwifery cases P 
—That I feel very strongly upon, and for this reason : 
it has fallen to my lot to be asked to make a post- 
mortem examination in one case at which the practi- 
tioner requested to be present. He came in, during 
the examination, from a lying-in case, in which labour 
was delayed, and returned to it from the post-mortem 
room. I do not think that that is quite a safe pro- 
ceeding from the point of yiew of the public, I think 
it is undesirable. 
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6202. At the same time I suppose you agree that 
the medical man who has attended the case ought to 
be present at the post-mortem ?—Yes, I think he ought 
certainly to be given the option to be present. 

6203. The information he can give to the patho- 
logist is of great importance P—It is of great import- 
ance, and I am of opinion that for such attendance he 
should get the necessary fee. 


6204. Do you suggest then that there should be 
a special staff of pathologists to do work of this class ? 
—I think that is a most desirable way of arranging 
matters; that there should be men, specially appointed 
by some central authority, who would undertake this 
work and who could be drawn upon. 

6205. That they should be men holding appoint- 
ments in connection with hospitals or some such insti- 
tutions, I suppose ?—Yes, preferably. 

6206. The difficulty of carrying it out would be, 
of course, greater in the country ?—I cannot speak 
from experience of country districts, but only from 
hearsay, and from my own general reading. I should 
think it would be difficult to carry out the suggestion 
that I have submitted of centralising the work and 
appointing a special pathologist to each particular 
district; but I think it might conceivably be worked 
in country districts by having pathologists from the 
neighbouring towns specially told off for this kind of 
work, 

6207. Do you suggest that they should be paid a 
salary ?>—Thet is my idea, and for this reason that the 
question of fees for pathological work is not very easy 
to determine. They depend in my opinion rather 
upon the emount of work which is going to come in 
as a routine for the pathologist engaged. If the work 
is plentiful, a moderate remuneration per case would 
make it worth his while to take up such work; if the 
work is scanty, as, for instance, when I first began 
this work, one case perhaps in four months, the present 
scale of fees does not really pay a skilled pathologist 
to give the time to this type of work. 

6208. It does not attract ?—It is a waste of time 
and a waste of money. 

6209. May I ask how was it that the cases were so 
few ?—Although my name stood upon the; London 
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County Council list, I suppose there was no need for 
my employment at the time. 

6210. It was particular to you ?—I have no reason 
to suppose so. 

6211. There were the post-mortems to be per- 
formed ?—Yes, but the system of using a special 
pathologist to do these cases had not come so much 
into vogue then as it has now. That will be perhaps 
the best explanation. I think a fixed salary would 
probably meet the question of expense, and would 
probably lower the expense entailed by the employment 
of such skilled pathologists. 

6212. What is the practice with regard to the dead 
bodies of persons who are brought into hospital ’—I 
can only speak from experience in the district in which 
Tam situated. The practice there is in cases of bodies 
brought in dead to employ only those pathologists 
whose names stand upon the list submitted by the 
London County Council as being prepared to do such 
work, to make the examinations on such dead bodies. 
The result is that if a body is brought into a hospital 
whose pathologist’s name is not on the list, or who has 
for some reason withdrawn his name from the list, 
such body is taken away to the public mortuary in 
the district, and some other pathologist is asked to 


make the examination. Personally, asa hospital patho- 


logist, I feel that that is not right. Anyone holding 
the office of pathologist at a general hospital is most 
highly skilled and competent to make such examina- 
tions. The only point is that, where such a patho- 
logist is employed, I think he ought to attend the 
inquest and give evidence. At present, as I daresay 
you have heard, what happens in ordinary hospital 
eases is that the pathologist makes the examination 
and the house physician or the house surgeon goes 
to the inquest to give evidence; and a young house 
officer, however skilled in naked eye appearances, and 
what he sees, may not have sufficient experience to be 
able to answer some of the more expert questions 
depending upon these appearances which he may be 
asked. 

6213. The practice of removing the body when it 
obtains is, I understand, due to the fact that the 
pathologist of the particular hospital is not on the 
London County Council listP—I understand that is 
the reason. 

6214. That difficulty would be removed if the 
London County Council list were amended ?—Yes, 
that difficulty would, I think, be removed if such 
pathologists were on the list available for this work. 

6215. At your hospital they are P—Yes. 

6216. And you think they ought to be ?—I think 
the pathologists ought to be available as a body. It is 
their work. 

6217. How is it that they are not put on the list 
in some hospitals ?—I think they were at one time. 
There were a great many names submitted to the 
London County Council; but, for reasons which it is 
difficult to go into at this precise moment, a good deal 
of -pressure was brought to bear in certain quarters of 
the medical profession, and they withdrew their names 
from this list. At our hospital the names of the 
hospital pathologists are on the list only as a temporary 
measure pending some alteration in the law, inasmuch 
as it was thought that the fees paid for expert work 
were quite inadequate. 

6218. I do not follow that?—We were placed 
temporarily on this list because the hospital authorities 
felt that for the employment of hospital pathologists 
the ordinary fee of two guineas, which is for the post- 
mortem and for giving evidence at the inquest, was not 
a suitable fee and compensation for this special work 
which such pathologists might give. 

6219. You think the fee is not sufficient P—I think 
it is not sufficient unless one is in constant work. It 
is obvious that if you are doing these cases three or 
four times a day, the annual profit would make it 
worth while. 

6220. We have had a great deal of evidence about 
it, and we have heard that the two-guinea fee is very 
often exhausted in expenses ?—It is in my own case. I 
always take my own assistant with me for the reason 
that the treatment of the dead in public mortuaries is 





not at all what it should be in my experience; and by 
the time one has paid one’s assistant and other people, 
it does not leave much profit. 

6221. You desire, I think, to refer to the want of 
freezing chambers in this connection ?—It is compulsory 
at present for an identifying witness to go and see 
the body on the day of the inquest, and sometimes a 
mother is forced to go and look at the body of her 
child in summer time, perhaps some four or five days 
after death, when the body has reached such a stage of 
putrefaction that itis a most distressing and unpleasant 
spectacle, and the poor mother comes into court ina 
condition that is most sad and distressing. I think that 
some system might be evolved to make this a little less 
painful. yi ' 

6222. That could be cured by means of a freezing 
chamber ?—Yes, I think so by some proper freezing 
arrangement. I have been accustomed always to work 
in our hospital with a freezing chamber, and I can 
speak most cordially of the benefits to everybody con- 
cerned, It is left to the private and general hospitals 
to instal such freezing chambers; I think most of them ~ 
have them now. © 

6223, And it is not impracticable that they should 
be general, not of course all over the country ?—Not 
all over the country, but in big towns I think it is 
certainly most important; you have then a means of 
preserving material for medico-legal inquiries which 
may be most important ; and, when properly supervised, 
it could be utilised for other purposes as well. I believe, 
for instance, that at one London hospital the freezing 
plant is used to produce cold storage for the hospital 
larder and so on, and-also to make ice for consumption 
on the premises. So that it can be utilised in that way. 

6224. With regard to deaths under anesthetics, you 
are of opinion that there should be an independent 
enquiry in all such cases. You mean independent 
of whom ?—Of any of the medical men concerned in 
the case. I think there is a feeling now at a good 
many institutions that it is better for the institution, 
for the medical men, and for the public, that an inde- 
pendent inquiry should be made. , re 

6225. You refer to cases which occur in hospital or 
outside a hospital in private practice P—I include both. 

6226. Do you mean an independent pathologist ?— 
Yes, an independent pathologist to make the exami- 
nation. 

6227. Do you suggest that the pathologist should 
be a witness, or should be in the nature of an assessor ? 
——I think it would be better if he was to give evidence 
as a witness; and I suggest (although I admit the 
difficulty of the suggestion) that the coroner might 
have the assistance of an expert anesthetist to help 
him in the inquiry. Of course one realises the rather 
invidious position which that would place such an 
expert anesthetist in; but I believe myself the ques- 
tions which an expert anesthetist, who alone appreciates 
the difficulties of each case, could suggest would fre- 
quently help to make these inquiries complete, and in 
a good many cases would help also to place the 
difficulties of the case clearly before the jury, and some- 
times prevent the rather unnecessary blame which is 
thrown upon the anesthetist in some cases. It does 
not often occur, but in some cases they are blamed 
when nobody can quite realise the difficulties, and when 
everything has been done that could be done. On the 
other hand, the anesthetist would be able to direct the 
inquiry in such a way as to bring to light any error 
which had been committed, and so to prevent another 
mishap in the future. 

6228. At present we understand—we have heard 
from a good many witnesses—that when the anesthetist 
or other medical witness is called, the coroner uses his 
services not only as a witness but as an adviser in the 
case, and keeps him in court practically through the 
sitting. Perhaps that is not your experience P—My 
experience has been, of course, that; most of the medical 
men are kept through the sitting at the inquest; but 
it is only under rare circumstances that the coroner 
makes use of them out of the witness box as assessor. 
It has fallen to my lot to be asked questions by the 
coroner when I have been sitting in the body of the 
court, to clear up some doubtful point, but I have not 
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had very much experience of deaths under anesthetics. 
I have examined a few cases for the coroner in my 
district. 

6229. But do you suggest any distinction between 
deaths under anzsthetics and deaths of other kinds 
from other causes, from poisoning, for instance, which 
makes it more desirable that there should be an assessor 
in the one case than in the other ?—I think it is much 
more advisable in cases of deaths under anesthetics 
than, for instance, in cases of deaths under poisons and 
so on, because the anwsthetic is wilfully administered 
by a medical man for the purposes of surgical pro- 
cedure, and, in the interests of the public, a high 
degree of efficiency in the administration of anzsthetics 
should be maintained, 

6230. (Dr. Willcox.) I think you stated that it is 
very necessary in pathological work that all clinical 
evidence of the medical man who has attended the case 
during life should be available?—Yes. I feel quite 
strongly upon that subject. I think that every medical 
man, even though he is only called to see the dead 
body, should be summoned to give evidence. 

6231. And do you think it would be a help to you 
in your work before you made the post-mortem exami- 
nation, if you could have medical reports of the 

clinical symptoms during life to guide you ?—Yes, I 
think myself that either before or during the post- 
mortem examination such a report would be very 
helpful indeed in a great many cases. 

6232. Assuming that the medical man is unable to 
be present, do you think it is very desirable that the 
coroner should be allowed to obtain medical reports 
from medical men and give a fee for them ?—I think 
that as long as such a report was properly paid for, it 
would be quite a good plan. 

6233. At present you know the coroner cannot get a 
report from a medical man because he is unable to pay 
a fee P—Yes. 

6234. Do you think it would be desirable to give 
the coroner the power to pay a fee for a medical report ? 
—I think it would. I think that any report obtained 
should be paid for. 

6235. You, as I know, have had very large experience 
in coroner's work, and I should like to ask you this: 
In a great many cases on which you make post-mortem 
examinations, is it not a fact that it is not only skill in 
opening the body which is required, but also bacterio- 
logical and histological work often has to be done in 
order to elucidate the facts ?—I quite agree with that ; 
the use of the microscope for histological and bacterio- 
logical work is in some cases essential. 

6236. For instance, I believe you have had some 
inquest cases of glanders?—Yes, I think I have had 
one. I have examined three cases of glanders, one 
after the other; one I think was an inquest case. 

6237. In such a disease it is necessary, is it not, for 
special experiments to be made before you can diagnose 
the condition ?—Yes. 

6238. And glanders is, I believe, a very infectious 
disease ?—It is a very infectious disease. 

6239. So that, from the public point of view, it is 
most desirable that many of these post-mortems should 
be worked out in a very thorough manner ?—Yes. 

6240. When you said that special pathologists, such 
as hospital pathologists, should be appointed to do a 
large portion of the post-mortem work, you were re- 
ferring rather particularly to London ?—Yes, I think it 

_ would be a much more practical scheme in‘a large city 
than in a country district. 

6241. We have had evidence from a coroner in the 
country who said that he appointed the divisional 
surgeons of police to make all the post-mortems, those 
gentlemen having had a good deal of post-mortem 
experience. Do you consider that system in ordinary 
cases is a safe one ?—In suggesting that in all cases it 
is advisable that the post-mortem should be made by a 
medical man who has special skill and constant practice 
in conducting such examinations, I rather had in my 
mind some police surgeons; I think there are some 
police surgeons who, from long years of experience, are 
certainly in the rank of skilled pathologists, and I 
think they could justify the title. 


6242. Ordinary medical men of special experience 
you consider competent ?— Yes, I think in country 
districts they would be competent. 

6243. But such a gentleman as a divisional police 
surgeon would probably be unable to undertake com- 
plicated bacteriological and histological investigations ? 
— Yes, I think quite so; both bacteriological and 
histological work require every day and constant work 
at it. 

6244, With regard to the personal expenses of 
pathologists in making the post-mortem for the coroner, 
is it a fact that these expenses are often more than the 
fee which is allowed for the post-mortem ?—I think 
that would rather depend upon the individual. I do 
not think in my experience it is necessary that it should 
be. If one has to go long distances and long journeys 
and so on, the expenses would necessarily rise very 
much, but under ordinary circumstances in the London 
district I think one can keep within the fee, though it 
might certainly come up to it. 

6245. There would be very little left >—Yes, there 
would be very little left. I may state that, in my own 
experience, by some careful economy, I pay away some- 
where between a quarter and a half of what I make in 
coroner’s fees in actual expenses, and that does not 
include the private histological work which I do for my 
own sake in the elucidation of many of these cases. 

6246. Do you find in coroner’s cases that very often 
indeed, the inquest is adjourned, and you have to 
attend.on several occasions ?—I have not had a great 
experience of adjourned inquests, but I have had to 
attend a few. I have never had to attend more than 
one adjournment. 

6247. Not more than twice altogether P—No. Per- 
sonally, I am very strongly of opinion that for each 
attendance there should bea fee. Attendance on an 
adjourned inquest takes one away from one’s own work 
just as much as on the first occasion, and it is not fair 
that one should be called upon and get nothing 
for it. 

6248. Do you know whether the reason why a 
number of names were withdrawn from the county 
council list of pathologists was because it was felt by 
the medical profession that the fee was quite inadequate 


_ for such specially skilled work ?—That was one of the 


reasons that certainly was brought to my notice. As far 
as I could understand, the question was almost wholly 
one of fees. 

6249. But there are several hospital pathologists 
who, in spite of the inadequacy of the fee, wish to help 
the coroner as far as possible, and have sent their 
names in, or have kept their names on the list ?—Yes, 
certainly there are. I am afraid I do not know how 
many, but I am one of them. 

6250. You referred to the treatment of the dead 
bodies after making the post-mortem examination. In 
order that the body shall present as natural an appear- 
ance as possible, it is necessary, is it not, that it should 
be most carefully sewn up and cleaned —It requires a 
skilled man to do such work. Unskilled work, such as 
one sees, produces appearances which really make one 
shudder. : 

6251. In some cases, where there is dropsy, unskil- 
ful treatment of the body after a post-mortem might 
cause a large quantity of offensive fluid to escape from 
the coffin ?—Quite so. 

6252. Has it been your experience that the attend- 
ants at the mortuaries are sufficiently skilled to treat the 
body properly after a post-mortem examination ?—I 
think, honestly, I can say no to that. I know of only 
one attendant who certainly has skill in restoring the 
body properly, that is to say, reverently and decently, 
and to make such a body presentable for anybody to 
come to view. 

6253. That is one of the reasons why you take your 
own assistant with you ?—Yes, because I will not let a 
body I have examined ever return or be seen by the 
relatives unless I am satisfied with it. 

6254. When a medical man fills in a death certifi- 
cate, do you consider it very desirable that he should 
satisfy himself as to the fact of death ?—yYes, I 
do, although I admit that it is a very difficult thing to 
put into practice among the poor. 
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6255. Do you consider that a medical man who has 
been through a proper course of training is able to 
satisfy himself as to the fact of death ?—Yes, I 
think so. ; 

6256. In fact, were it made the law that a medical 
man, before filling in a death certificate, should satisfy 
himself as to the fact of death, would there, in your 
opinion, be any risk of burial alive ?—I should think 
there would be no risk if the medical man was to 
examine the body first. Personally, I am not a sharer 
in the dread of premature burial in this country. 

6257. In your experience, would it be a great 
advantage if the coroner had the power to order a 
post-mortem, and then not be compelled to hold an 
inquest if it were found unnecessary ’—Yes, I am most 
strongly in favour of that. I think the coroner ought 
to have the power to give an order for a post-mortem 
examination. My only point in connection with that 
statement is that at present I do not understand the 
Coroners’ Act. I cannot see myself that there is any 
objection, 7n certain instances, to a medical man who is 
called in toa case, which ends fatally before a diagnosis 
is arrived at, asking permission of the relatives to make 
a post-mortem, and on the result of such examination 
giving a certificate if there is no evidence of anything 
suspicious. By some I know it is stated that such a 
course is possible, but this is not in agreement with the 
views of some coroners. 

6258. (Chairman.) You mean before the matter 
gets into the hands of the coroner at all?—Yes, the 
interpretation put upon it is that such a death should 
in every case be reported to the coroner. 

6259. (Dr. Willcox.) In that case that you mention, 
where a medical man makes the post-mortem on his 
own initiative, the coroner would have no power to pay 
him a fee P—No, the medical man would have to get per- 
mission and charge his own fees to the relatives. Such 
a proceeding of course might under certain circum- 
stances be open toa good deal of abuse. That is the 
reason why it would be desirable, I think, for the 
coroner to be empowered to order such an examination 
and to hold a private inquiry. Ithink that is preferable 
to a medical man doing it on his own, independently 
of the coroner. 

6260. From your experience do you consider it 
important, after a death under an anwsthetic, that a 
post-mortem examination should be made ?—Yes, I 
think it is distinctly desirable. 

6261. From your experience of such cases, has the 
post-mortem examination often shown that there has 
been no gross neglect on the part of the anesthetist ? 
—I think I would answer that question in this way : 
that the post-mortem has often shown appearances and 
lesions which would certainly have accounted for the 
death quite apart from the anesthetic. 

6262. In other words, it is an advantage to the 
anesthetist himself to have a post-mortem examination ? 
—I certainly think so. 

6263. Because the results of the post-mortem 
examination which you have made have often been 
to show that the death was due to no lack of care or 
skill on the part of the anesthetist P—Yes, certainly. 

6264, After a death from chloroform do you consider 
that microscopic examination of the heart muscle is of 
value ?—I think it would be of value certainly if it 
was carried out as a routine practice. My own 
experience rather leads me to say that naked eye 
examination and fingering the cardiac muscle give a 
fair indication whether the microscope is going to give 
you much assistance ; but I certainly think that there 
are some cases in which fatty change would escape 
observation. 

6265. Do you consider the condition of the heart 
muscle a very important point in the case of a death 
from anzsthetics Y—I do. 

6266. If there is a degenerate, heart muscle that 
will often account for the death’?P—Yes, I think so, 
certainly. 

6267. And show that the person was predisposed, 
as it were, to die under an anesthetic ?—Yes, 

6268. There is just one other very important point. 
You mention the dangers of post-mortem work from 
the point of view of sepsis, from the operator carrying 


away infectious germs. Do you consider that the 
germs which a medical man would carry away from a 
post-mortem are more dangerous than those which he 
would take away if he had been treating a septic 
surgical case P—I think it would be impossible to give 
a definite answer to that question. Scientifically 
speaking, the germs should be equally noxious; but I 
think in a surgical case where the surgeon has been 
attending or has left a patient suffering from a surgical 
ailment, there is much more care used in the applica- 
tion of antiseptics and various other things than there 
is in ordinary post-mortem work. In the case of a 
dead subject, it is not very usual for the operator to 
carry a large supply of disinfectants about with him, 
and to sterilise very carefully his hands, and so on. 
Washing is usually considered sufficient. 

6269, As a matter of fact, in your opinion the most 
desirable thing would be for medical men who attend 
cases of labour to attend no septic cases of any kind ? 
—That would be most desirable theoretically. 

6270. But it is hardly practicable?—No. I speak 
from my own experience in saying that it is one of the 
most rare things in my own hospital for any member 
of the obstetrical and gynecological staff to enter the 
post-mortem room, and it is not very common for the 
members of the surgical staff to enter the post-mortem 
room, and, when they do, they never touch anything 
that is on the table or in connection with the body ; 
they look from a respectful distance. In post-mortem 
work, in my experience, from what I have seen when 
practitioners have been present, interest and curiosity 
prompt them to handle material which under the 
circumstances they had far better leave alone. Where 
work is busy, it may so happen that a practitioner is 
called away at once from the post-mortem room to a 
case which is open to receive infection, and there is 
a risk, although I admit that practically it might be 
difficult to prove such risk. 

6271. It might be possible, if medical men spent 
sufficient time and care, for them to remove that risk 
by adequate disinfection ?—Yes, I think so. 

6272. Do you think therefore that a busy medical 
man who had to attend a septic post-mortem might not 
give a sufficient amount of time to disinfection to 
render himself safe ?—I think he runs a very grave 
risk. I firmly hold that view. 

6273. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Do I correctly understand 
you to suggest that a post-mortem examination should 
be made in every case for which a coroner’s inquest 
may be necessary?—I think that is desirable. It 
always seems to me that an inquest without a post- 
mortem is a little bit like a play without the principal 
character, 

6274. Would you exclude from those cases deaths 
from palpable accident ?—I think not. My experience 
has been that many cases that I can recall have 
shown that the “ palpable accident’? was produced by 
disease in the individual, 

6275, Will you give us an instance P—An instance 
is this: A lady was standing on a refuge in the road 
and a hansom cab was passing by at quite a slow 
pace. Nobody was quite clear how it happened, but 
the lady fell and the hansom went over her head. 
There was a great deal of fuss; the cabman had to 
appear at the inquest and was asked a lot of very 
unpleasant questions about his pace and various other 
things; and at the post-mortem we found a very 
typical cerebral hemorrhage. A witness of this so- 
called accident, whom I happened to know, but who 
was not present in court, told me that he saw the lady 
fall, and that fall was typical of the onset of a fit; 
she collapsed and fell underneath the cab. That 
was a case of “palpable accident,’’ a run-over case, 
where we found that the whole cause of the mischief 
was the onset of an attack of apoplexy. I had 
another case, almost identical, in an old man. A 
third case I remember (and a very important one, 
because a charge of manslaughter might have ensued) 
was a case where two men had been fighting, and one 
man struck another a violent blow just below the belt. 
The injured man retired to an omnibus standing by ; he 
was very sick; he turned very blue and collapsed, and was 
brought up ‘to the hospital dead. The question of the 
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blow was discussed by many witnesses. One said it was 
strong enough to have felled an ox, and another witness 
said it would not have hurtafly. The post-mortem exami- 
nation revealed not the slightest evidence of any injury— 
no bruise, no mark, no appearance of a blow; but the 
man had all the symptoms of a typical failing heart; 
he had very dropsical legs and advanced heart disease, 
and the excitement of the fight and working himself 
up into a passion had been too much for him. 

6276. Still, do not you think that there may be 
some cases in which possibly a post-mortem might 
very properly be dispensed with. Take the case of a 
burning accident P—Yes, a burning accident, for reasons 
chiefly connected with proper restoration of the body. 

6277. Or take the case of a man run over by a 
railway train ?—There again we may find on a post- 
mortem something which may have produced the fall 
under the railway train, or some given disease which 
might account for the man being in the position he 
was found in. 

6278. Even though he may be cut to pieces P—Yes, 
even though he may be cut to pieces. 

6279. Take the case of a man being caught up in 
machinery and killed that way ?—Yes, of course, that 
is a case in which perhaps an exception might be made 
if the man is obviously in perfect health and is ce2n to 
be caught up. 

6280. Or, say, a colliery accident, in which a number 
of people are killed?—In the case of a multiple 
accident where several people are drowned, as in the 
case of a ship going down, then I do not think it would 
be necessary. 

6281. Would you not then allow the coroner to 
have a discretion, as he has at the present time ?— 
Yes; I think the coroner should have a discretion, but 
I would like to see some rule introduced making the 
holding of a post-mortem much more a matter of 
necessity than it is at the present time. 

6282. You mean that you would not restrict post- 
mortem examinations, but rather encourage them ?P— 
Yes, I would very much. 

_ 6283. Especially where anything is to be gained by 
it P—Yes. 

6284. At the same time you would bear in mind 
the question of expense where it might properly be 
considered ?—Yes, I think in some few cases the expense 
might be considered. 

6285. Do I correctly gather that you think a special 
pathologist should make post-mortem examinations, 
and a special pathologist only ?—With the exception 
of men who are constantly employed in such work, 
such as one of these police surgeons who would practi- 
cally become a skilled pathologist, I honestly think 
that a man specially skilled in this work should make 
every examination. 

6286. In a very large number of cases the post- 
mortem examination might be made by an ordinary 
practitioner, might it not?—I think it might, but I 
do not think always to the best advantage from the 
point of view of the inquiry. 

6287. Take cases of valvular disease, or cerebral 
hemorrhage, or rupture of an aneurism of the aorta, 
which are quite obvious?—Yes, they are quite com- 
petent to make such examinations ; but until you open 
the body it is impossible to discover whether you are 
not going to find something else. Then it is often 
too late to deal with the case properly if the man is 
not a skilled pathologist. : 

6288. Have you run across many cases in which 
such a condition of things existed ?—I have come across 
certain cases in which it would have been difficult to 
say which was the actual cause of death, from a multi- 
tude of lesions of different kinds. 

6289. In those cases have they been deaths from 
natural causes ?—Yes, generally—those I have in mind. 

6290. Supposing that, as the result of a post-mortem 
examination, it is palpable that death is due to natural 
causes, would you not consider that ordinarily sufficient ; 
or do you think it is necessary in the interests of the 
public that the actual technical cause of death should 
be ascertained 2—I think it is most-desirable that the 
actual cause of death should be ascertained, 
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6291. So doI; but I am putting it on another basis. 
Do you think it is necessary P—Yes, I think so. 

6292. You will agree, of course, that we cannot 
hope to arrive at the ideal state >—Yes, I quite agree. 

6293. And you also consider, I am sure, that 
expense must be an item of consideration ?—Yes. 

6294. And in many cases expense is the only 
difficulty in getting the ideal condition ?—Yes. 

6295. That is perhaps one of the primary difficulties 
in the present case?—Yes. I think myself that fixed 
salaries, and giving the coroner power to hold a private 
inquiry, should go far to diminishing expense at the 
present time. 

6296. I do not disagree with you in your views; I 
am only looking at the probability of Parliament 
according power, which would cause a lot of expense to 
be incurred ?—Quite so. 

6297. Take the case of persons dying in an outlying 
district ; do not you think that ordinarily the country 
practitioner would be able to make a post-mortem in 
ordinary cases ?—I suppose one would have to admit 
that he was able to make a post-mortem examination ; 
but I do not think in my experience I should like to 
put overmuch confidence in the findings as a rule. 

6298. I am not dealing with extreme cases; it 
is ordinary simple cases such as I refer to ?—I 
think one grave objection to practitioners making 
post-mortems, especially in cases which they have been 
treating, is the tinge of bias which must necessarily 
come in as the result of such an examination. Ina 
country district especially, where a medical man is 
practically the subject of every kind of village gossip, 
he is a person in the public eye. He treats A.B. for a 
particular disease, and A.B. we will suppose, is found 
in the river. This is a case that came within my own 
knowledge. A.B. commits suicide, throws himself into 
the river, having been treated by a medical man for 
rheumatic-gout for two years. The practitioner makes 
the examination, and finds that the whole mischief was 
a stone in the kidney. 

6299. Have you any evidence of such cases occur- 
ring?—I have. This is one particular case that 
occurred in my experience when I was away on my 
holiday, in which every single person in the village 
had not got a good word to say for a very sound and 
able medical man, simply because a statement had got 
about that a post-mortem had been made by him on one 
of his cases and that certain facts had been suppressed. 

6300. You get difficulties here and there in cases 
at all times P—Yes. 

6301. And under any circumstances P—Yes. 

6302. I am interested in your mention of the 
freezing chamber. Have you any information as to 
what the cost of the installation of a freezing chamber 
amounts to P—I am afraid I have not. 

6303. Not approximately P—I am afraid not. I 
ought to have ascertained it. 

6304. Or of the upkeep of it >—I am afraid I cannot 
give you any figures on the subject. 

6305. What is the temperature in the freezing 
chamber —We keep ours down to about 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit in each chamber. 

6306. How is it kept up—by ordinary ice o—We 
have got an elaborate dynamo which works a system 
of alternate compression and relaxation of carbon 
dioxide gas in cylinders, and then brine circulates 
through these chambers, which are constructed to carry, 
—I think it is four coffins each. 

6307. Can you connect it and disconnect it at will ? 
—In our installations the freezing machine works only 
for the chambers, and I do not think it could be cut 
off from them. It is only installed for the purpose 
of cooling those particular chambers and not for any- 
thing else. 

6308. You do not know whether a system could be 
obtained which connects and disconnects at will ?—I 
should think it is quite possible. 

6309. The advantage of this freezing chamber is, of 
course, that the body could be kept free from decomposi- 
tion P—Yes, and in a country district a body could be 
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_ That was going to be my next question pP— 
cape peers ie a medical man has time, or 
‘t is convenient for him to attend. : 

6311, And it would be useful in cases where identi- 
fication has not been made ’—Quite so. : 

6312. In cases of post-mortems in anesthetic cases, 
do you think a hospital surgeon would resent aoe 
outsider being called in to conduct the post-mortem on 
No, Ido not. I think in London, at all events in mos 
hospitals, they would be, only too glad to ttt: an 
entirely independent imquiry. That has been my 

rience, 

P6813. Have you made post-mortems at other 
hospitals P—I have made post-mortems im mortuaries 
on cases that have died in other hospitals ; and d 
may say that although my name 1s on the coroner S 
list to do such special work, in a case that dies under an 
anesthetic in a hospital to which T am attached, that 
body is removed from my hospital and the post-mortem 
is made by somebody else, so as to have an absolute 
independent inquiry ; and with our own people they 
welcome such a procedure. 


6314. Did I correctly understand you to say that 
you thought as the result of these independent inquiries 
in anesthetic cases, possibly suggestions might be made 


The witness 


Mr. Herpert LicHtroor Eason, 


6321. (Chairman.) You hold several appointments 
in connection with Guy's Hospital pP—Yes. 

6322. Including that of Dean of the Medical School ? 
—Yes. 

6323. And that brings you into connection with all 
questions of medical education ?—Principally medical 
education. 

6324. Some years ago, I think in answer to en- 
quiries made by the London County Council on the 
subject of appointing skilled pathologists to perform 
post-mortem examinations for . inquest purposes, a 
letter was written by Guy’s Hospital to the clerk of the 
County Council ?—Yes, on the 2nd of April 1903. 

6325. That letter, I understand, expresses the views 
that you still hold ?—Yes. I have handed in a copy of 
the letter.* 

6326. Do you express the views generally of the 
staff of Guy’s Hospital in your evidence ?—Yes, as 
expressed in that letter. They still hold those general 
views. 

6327. As a witness, you represent the staff of Guy’s 
Hospital, I may take it?—Yes. 





Medical Committee, Guy’s Hospital, 2.iv.03. 

* Sir—With regard to your letter, dated March 16, 1908, 
which was referred by the Superintendent of Guy's Hospital to 
the Medical and Surgical Staff, I have been requested to make 
the following communication :— _ 

(1) That the Medical and Surgical Staff of Guy’s Hospital 
appprove of the suggestion of the County Council 
to provide specially skilled pathologists to undertake 
post-moitem examinations in inquest cases of a 
special nature. ’ 

(2) That they are, however, strongly impressed by the fact 
that in many cases a safe conclusion as to the cause 
of death cannot be arrived at from the conditions 
found post-mortem alone, and that medical evidence 
as to the preceding illness is thus absolutely essen- 
tial to a right judgment, and should -be obtained 
whenever possible. 

(3) That it is also obvious that in cases of sudden death or 
persons found dead, the attendance at the post- 
mortem examination and the evidence at the 
inquest, of the medical man who first sees the corpse, 
may be desirable. 

(4) That while very willing to afford assistance in the 
furtherance of the objectsyof the Council, they are 
of opinion that it is impossible to secure the services 
of pathologists of the required standard for the fee 
of two guineas. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
J Eee DRY AIT eu), 
Hon. Sec. Med. Com., Guy’s Hospital. 


G, L, Gomme, Esq., 
Clerk of the County Council, 


that might obviate future accidents P—Yes, I think it is 
quite likely—certainly. 

6315, And in that respect they would be very useful P 
—Very useful. 

6316. Are the post-mortem appearances in deaths 
from anesthetics obvious, or are they difficult to detect ? 
—The post-mortem examination in my experience of 
deaths from anesthetics alone has nothing very definite ; 
the post-mortem appearances are not obvious. The 
only thiny is that if the case is taken early enough you 
can by smell detect the presence of the anzsthetic. 

6317. In general anesthetics are the appearances 
identical or different ?—There are minute differences, but 
I do not think they are sufficiently constant to enable 
one to say: ‘This is a death from such-and-such an 
anssthetic”; or‘ This is a death from such-and-such 
another kind of anesthetic.’ I am speaking of anezs- 
thetics administered by inhalation. 

_ 6318. Have you much experience of post-mortems 
in anesthetic cases ?—No, not a large experience. 

6319. Can you tell me whether the form of death is 
generally syncope or asphyxia ?—I should feel inclined 
personally to say that it was due as a rule to paralysis 
of the heart. 

6320. In other words, the anesthetic acts as a 
depressant on the heart P—Yes. 


withdrew. 
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6328. The point to which you specially desire to 
call attention is the want of proper encouragement of 
the study of forensic medicine P—Yes, it is intimately 
bound up with the living that can be made from it. 

6329. As a matter of fact those who take up 
forensic medicine, you seem to suggest, make their 
living by practising medicine P—I think Dr. Willcox 
can probably help me there. I think Dr. Willcox takes 
up forensic medicine and also practises general 
medicine. I doubt if he can make a living from his 
forensic medicine. He can probably correct me. | 

6530. In fact, forensic medicine, taken by itself, 
does not give you a living wage ?—No, not under 
present circumstances. ee 

6331. That, in your opinion, is a great want ?—Yes- 
I think so. I might mention that Sir Thomas Steven- 
son, our late teacher on forensic medicine, whom we 
have just lost, at Guy’s Hospital, was, I think, the 
last gentleman in London who practised forensic 
medicine and did not practise general medicine or 
surgery. The point that I should like to make is that 
Sir Thomas Stevenson, doing, in addition, analytical 
work, was always occupied in the particular ¢lass of 
work that he was teaching; that is to say, analytical 
work enters almost entirely into the toxicological 
branch of forensic medicine, of which Sir Thomas 
Stevenson was an acknowledged expert. 

6332. Your view is that there is quite enough 
forensic medicine, with its allied subjects, to occupy 
a man’s mind ?—Certainly. 

6333. And that at present practically there is no 
encouragement for a man to take up that line by itself ? 
—Yes. 

6334. What do you suggest by way of remedy for 
that state of things P—I think expert evidence on post- 
mortems at coroners’ inquests must be better paid. 

6335. Pathological work ?—Yes, pathological work. 
It divides itself into two main branches: morbid 
anatomy work and toxicology. It is probable that 
no one man, either now or in the future, would be 
equally good at both branches ; he might; but I think 
if there were better remuneration for expert patho- 
logical evidence at post-mortem examinations it would 
attract men to take up that work for itself, and that 
they would not have to be dependent on other means 
of livelihood. 

6336. The present scale of pay as we know, is, two 
guineas ?—Yes. 

6337. That you consider inadequate ?—I consider it 
inadequate for an expert. 

6338. Even if he hada large number of cases, you 
would still think so ?—It depends upon how many cases 


* he would get. 
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6339. But you think two guineas insufficient even 
if he had a considerable number of cases in a day or a 
week; that the scale is so low that, even assuming he 
had as many cases as he could properly do, it would not 
be adequate P—That is my opinion. 

6340. What do you suggest ?—I think a fee such as 
five guineas. 

6341. More or less, I suppose, depending on the 
character of the case. Or do you put that as a 
minimum ?—I think it would be an adequate fee as a 
standard. 

6342. There might be cases in which a larger fee 
should be given?—Yes. I can imagine complicated 
and extremely difficult cases which might occupy a 
great deal of time. 

6343, But in the present state of things, is there an 
actual want of men who practise forensic medicine 
and pathology as a separate study?—I think so. I 
think I am right in saying that there is no teacher at 
any medical school in London who is an expert purely 
in forensic medicine. 

6344, You say that the teachers at all the medical 
schools in London, and also the experts of the Home 
Office, practise medicine or surgery ?’—I think I am 
right in saying so. 

6345. You do not object to their practising medi- 
cine cr surgery ?—No, I do not object. I should 
prefer a specialist for purposes of teaching. My point 
is that his instruction would have probably very much 
more weight if he were a specialist. 

6346. But why would the fact that he practised 
medicine or surgery detract from the weight that he 
would carry as a teacher in forensic medicine P—I think 
that is a general question which permeates the whole 
of medicine and surgery; but you have specialists 
in many branches of medicine and surgery. 

6347. It is a subject in which you must specialise ; 
that is what it comes to P—Yes. 

6348. What you are ambitious to see is a state of 
things in which appointments in forensic medicine are 
full-time appointments ?—Yes. Negotiations have been 
going on betweei St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, the London Hospital, and our- 
selves, with a view to appointing, if possible, a teacher 
of forensic medicine who could teach at all those 
schools; but we feel that that is intimately bound 
up with the institution of a professorship of forensic 
medicine at the University of London. 

6349. A man who shall practise that branch in 
London ?—Yes. I do not wish to be in any way dero- 
gatory to the forensic medicine teachers at the present 
time who have to practise medicine or surgery; I] am 
merely striving at the ideal. 

6350. You suggest in your précis that a great 
amount of material is wasted at present. What do 
you mean by that?—It is unorganised. I mean by 
material, the results of pathological investigations 
made at the numerous inquests in London. 

6351. It is not organised, and therefore as much 
use is not made of it as might be?—That is what I 
mean. 

6352. You would suggest, of course, that, besides 
professors and teachers of forensic medicine, there 
should be a staff of practitioners devoting themselves 
to that particular branch?—Yes; I think it is the 
view distinctly of the medical and surgical staff at 
Guy's, that in many ordinary cases—in fact, in the 
majority of ordinary post-mortem examinations—the 
medical practitioner, if properly taught as a student, is 
competent to make them, but that in cases of difficulty 
he will require an expert to assist or replace him. 

6353. At present, of course, forensic medicine is 
taken up by every medical student?—Yes. Every 
medical student is also required—at any rate, for 
University degrees—to have himself performed post- 
mortem examinations under his teacher at his medical 
school. 

6354. And that fits him, you think, for dealing with 
ordinary cases ?—Yes. 

6355. But there ought to be a more skilled patho- 
logist for special cases P—Yes. 

6356. In your opinion that is wanting at present ? 
—Distinetly. 


' tions; 


. 6357. It is largely a question of fees, is it not P— 
es. 

6358. With regard, further, to the question of fees, 
do you think it is unreasonable that no fees shouJd be 
allowed in connection with the cases of persons who are 
brought into hospital and who die in the hospital ? 
—Yes. 

6359. If a post-mortem is performed in such cases, 
the person performing it is entitled, in your opinion, 
to a fee ?—To the ordinary fee. In our opinion, he 
differs in no way from the ordinary general practitioner. 
He is attached to a private institution, which pays its 
own rates as any other house or institution does. 

6360. (Dr. Willcox.) And you consider that the 
medical officers of hospitals should be paid ordinary 
fees for attendance at inquests P—I think so. 

6361. And for the giving of medical reports ?— Yes. 
It is a great burden on them. The house surgeon in 
a hospital with a large accident ward, with an inquest 
being held practically on every accident—that is, on 
cases which die within a year and a day of the accident 
—is continually being summoned to make a post- 
mortem, and to attend at the inquest and give evidence ; 
and he gets nothing for it. 

6362. And they should have a fee, you think, for 
any medical report they send to the coroner ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

6363. I take it that you regard forensic medicine— 
I am speaking from the point of view of an expert 
witness—as medicine applied for the purposes of law ?— 
Yes. 

6364. And it is extremely wide in its application P— 
Yes, I quite agree. 

6365. And very often the expert witness is required 
to have a very wide knowledge of general medicine as 
well as toxicology and pathological work ?—Yes, I quite 
agree with everything you say. 

6366. And very often it is an advantage to the 
specialist in forensic medicine to keep in touch with 
general medicine ?—We embark there on the difficult 
question of specialism. JI cannot go the whole way 
with you. 

6367. I am speaking out of my own experience, 
which is a pretty large one, of this expert evidence. 
Do you agree with me ?—I must agree, with qualifica- 
because, as I say, the whole question of 
specialism and the advantages and defects of specialism 
is too large to discuss here in a short conversation. 
One knows that a specialist both gains and suffers by 
his restricted outlook. 

6368. Do you think it would be an advantage for 
a man to be a specialist in forensic medicine, and not 
to lose touch with general medicine P—I should, I think, 
be in favour of special teachers in forensic medicine in 
the same way as we have special surgeons for diseases 
of the eye, special surgeons for diseases of the ear, 
and for other kindred subjects. It is a large and 
important subject; I think it is the duty of the 
specialist in forensic medicine to keep abreast of 
ordinary medicine ; but it is better that he should be 
a specialist rather than, mm addition, a man who has to 
spend his life in the rough and tumble of ordinary 
medical and surgical practice. 

6369, Are you aware that in Scotland and on the 
Continent frequently the professors of forensic medicine 
have been on the staffs of the hospitals in the places 
where they have lived >—I am aware of that. 

6370. Do you consider the practice of pathological 
chemistry a subject which would harmonise with 
toxicological work ?—Yes, distinctly. 

6371. With regard to the teaching of forensic 
medicine in medical schools, is as much attention paid 
to this subject in the curricula of the examining boards 
as was the case, say, 10 years ago?—The University of 
London has abandoned a. practical examination in toxi- 
cological chemistry. Iam afraid I am not competent 
to discuss the merits or demerits of that step; but the 
fact remains. 

6372. Do you consider it very important that a 
medical student should have adequate teaching in 
forensic medicine ?—Certainly. 

6373. (Mr. Bramsdon.) I have just one or two 
questions upon the subject of practicability, I gather 
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that you suggest that there should be special patho- 
logists appointed throughout the country to deal with 
the question of difficult post-mortems ’—Yes. 

6374. Have you thought how that is to be arranged. 
What I mean is, first of all what would their qualification 
be if they were appointed now ?—Hxperience. 

6375. They would not be required to pass any special 
examination ?—No, I do not think it is necessary. 

6376. The qualification would be founded on experi- 
ence only >—Yes. 

6377. Do you think that could be done throughout 
the country altogether ?—I think so. 

6378. Would there be any difficulty in the provinces, 
do you think ?—I do not think so; I do not think there 
would be a large number of experts; I am not thinking 
of flooding the country with experts. The opinion of 
our staff is that for the majority of ordinary post- 
mortems the general medical practitioner is competent ; 
and since, as you have been discussing with Dr. Trevor, 
with the institution of refrigerating chambers you can 
always keep a body for some days, it seems to me that 
it would always be easy to summon from your neigh- 
bouring big educational centre an expert, who would 
probably be there. : 

6379. Then who do you suggest should make 
the appointment of those special pathologists in the 
country ?—I am afraid that I am not sufficiently an 
expert in local government to suggest. IJ imagine 
probably, to take the metropolis, the county council ; 
but I have no views on that subject 

6380. I am only trying to see if ‘you can help 
us with a suggestion. That particular point then, 


perhaps, has not been considered by your body ?—No, 
it would hardly come within the province of a medical 
school. 

6381. (Dr. Willcox.) For London it has been sug- 
gested that the Home Office, advised by the Presidents 
of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons and 
other people, should make the appointment. What do 
you think of that suggestion ?—I should certainly 
prefer the Home Office to the county council. I am 
merely instancing the county council, as that body 
addressed us some years ago on this particular subject. 


6382. (Mr. Bramsdon.) But if the county council 
had to pay they would probably desire to make the 
appointment ?—That is their custom. 

6383. (Dr. Willcox.) In country districts, generally 
speaking, there is a large town in the county with a 
hospital, from which an expert pathologist could be 
obtained ?—That is my view. There are scattered over 
the country so many educational centres with univer- 
sities or with medical schools where they have to teach 
forensic medicine, that it seems to me that you would 
get from the teachers at such institutions a sufficient 
number of experts in that class of work. 

6384. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Then do I correctly gather 
that you desire to give coroners power to call in these 
special pathologists when they thought it necessary ?— 
Yes. 

6585. And they might call a special pathologist 
from some place in another district if a sufficiently 
qualified man, in their opinion, did not exist in their 
own neighbourhood ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Gtorar VERE Benson, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., called and examined. 


6386. (Chairman.) You are, 
coroner for Hast Sussex ?—Yes. 

6387. And you have held the appoimtment since 
1899 P—Yes. 

6388. And before that what were you?—I was 
deputy coroner for West Middlesex. 

6389. For how long?—I think I was nearly five 
years there. 

6390. Are you a barrister P—Yes. 

6391. You are not a medical man ?—Yes, I am a 
medical man also. I was a barrister originally and 
then I took up medicine. 

6392. Yours is a country district P—Yes, including 
two rather large municipal boroughs, Hove and 
Hastbourne, and also several other smaller ones. 

6393. But generally it is a country district p—Yes. 
It is roughly about 600 square miles in extent. 

6394. With regard to the subject of the view of 
the body, I understand that you attach considerable 
importance to that?—Yes. I think as a matter of 
evidence it is seldom of any importance, but I think 
it gives more impressiveness and more reality to the 
inquiry; that it is useful in its effect on the jury and 
on the public. 

6395. And you would regret to see it abandoned P— 
I would. 

6396. And as a matter of fact you have had little 
difficulty about it in Sussex ?—Not the least. 

6397. In fact, you think that with such juries as you 
have, if it was put to their choice they would prefer it P 
—I think in the country most of them would. I think 
they would say, “This is a queer sort- of inquest ; we 
** have not been allowed to view the body.” 

6398. You have not found that they are disinclined 
to view the body ?—Not in the least. At the same 
time there are occasions when it would be convenient to 
dispense with it; there are cases when it is quite 
unnecessary and inconvenient. 

6399. With regard to the possibility of the coroner 
holding an inquiry and directing’ a post-mortem, and 
then dispensing with an inquest, it has been suggested 
that that would be a convenient practice ?—It would in 
some cases, but there are considerations pro and con. 

6400. What is your chief reason, put shortly, 
against that suggested alteration? You have reasons, I 
understand, for doubting whether it would be advisable 


I believe, county 


to give the coroner power to order a post-mortem 
examination and not to proceed to an inquest. One 
suggestion that you make is that it would cause delay ? 
—Yes, that is a very important consideration, which 
would often deter the coroner from making use of this | 
power. 

6401. Perhaps you will develop it?—The chief 
objection that occurs to me is that nothing can be 
absolutely decided for some considerable time. If I 
had the power I would probably use it to order a post- 
mortem, and held over the question of whether there 
was an inquest to be held or not. But if it turned out 
that an inquest had to be held, after all, everybody 
would be in a worse position than if I had ordered an 
inquest at once, owing to the delay. 

6402. Why should the ordering of a post-mortem 
cause a delay of more than a day or so ?—If you follow 
out the process which I sketched in my replies to the 
questions circulated by the Committee; first of all the 
fullest possible information must be conveyed to the 
coroner by the police or other messenger—in my 
county by the police; then supposing I decide to allow 
a preliminary post-mortem to be made instead of 
ordering an inquest, after the post-mortem is made the 
facts must be reported to me again, and I must 
re-consider the whole question in the light of the 
information and the report of the post-mortem. 

6403. But the report of the post-mortem would 
either satisfy you as to the cause of death, and there 
would be an end of the matter ; or it would lead you to 
the conclusion that there must be an inquest P—Yes; 
but in that case I say there would be much more delay 
than there would have been had I ordered an inquest 
when the report was first placed before me; it would 
add on some 48 hours, I should think. When you add 
that on to the necessary delay in reporting the matter 
originally and arranging, it would be an inconvenience 
in many cases. 

6404. It would be an inconvenience, you mean, in 
obtaining the evidence P—It would be an inconvenience 
to the friends, the witnesses, the police, and the coroner ; 
because they would not know whether they were to 
attend an inquest or not; they would not know whether 
there was going to be an inquest or not. Nothing 
could be fixed as to the holding of an inquest until 
some 48 hours later than it would otherwise have been. 
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It is simply a question of the delay which will often 
result from the ewercise of his power, not from its 
possession. 

6405. Is that your only objection to the power being 
vested in the coroner? The suggestion is only that 
power should be given—no more?—I have other 
objections, but I do not consider them fatal to the 
proposal. 

6406. Will you mention any objection that you 
consider material P—Another objection is that consider- 
able pressure, I am afraid, would be put upon the 
medical attendant, or the person, whoever it was, who 
made the post-mortem, to put the most favourable 
construction upon the appearances and upon what he 
knows of the case so as to avoid an inquest, especially 
amongst the well-to-do. 

6407. If the medical practitioner who had attended 
the deceased performed the post-mortem alone, that 
objection would be a material one ?—TI think it is a 
material one. 

6408. But supposing that he did not perform the 
post-mortem, but that it was performed by an indepen- 
dent practitioner, then that objection would not be of 
much weight, would it P—No, it would not be of much 
weight. Then again I think that the written report of 
a post-mortem is not of the same value as an oral 
statement made in public. There can be no cross- 
examination; you cannot ask the meaning of anything 
that is obscure; little suspicious reticences, and so on, 
cannot be inquired into. 

6409. Surely that is a difficulty that could be met. 
You suggest that there might be cases in which the 
report left matters in a rather unsatisfactory condition ? 
—Yes. 

6410. That, I apprehend, would be a case in which 
you would immediately order an inquest to be held ?— 
It would depend upon the degree of unsatisfactoriness. 

6411. It would be the duty of the coroner, surely, 
with an unsatisfactory report before him ?—If it was 
obviously and clearly unsatisfactory ; but little points 
on the border line would create difficulty; there would 
be more pressure upon the coroner to avoid an inquest, 
especially amongst the well-to-do, and so on, when if he 
felt absolutely free from pressure he might think it 
desirable to hold an inquest. 


6412. But is it not your experience that in many » 


cases inquests have been held causing considerable pain 
and inconvenience to the friends and other people, and 
it has turned out that the cause of death was easily 
ascertainable, and therefore an inquest was unnecessary ? 
—Yes, many such cases occur, undoubtedly. 

6413. I mean cases in which the post-mortem has 
cleared up any sort of doubt that ever existed >—Yes. 

6414. And in which, therefore, the taking of other 
evidence was wholly unnecessary ?P—Yes, I quite hold 
that view. 

6415. Surely, therefore, the power of ordering the 
post-mortem has its conveniences ?—Yes, I admit it. 
I think I said so, but it seems to me to have some 
drawbacks too. 

6416. You have no difficulty with regard to the 
payment of jurors, I suppose. You pay your jury 
a shilling >—Yes, a shilling for each case. 

6417. And a shilling for each adjournment ?—Yes. 

6418. And you have no difficulty on that score P— 
No, I never have any complaints. 

6419. With regard to the number of the jury, have 
you any desire to see a change in the law?—I must 
confess that I have wavered a good deal on that subject. 
I think at present I have arrived at the conviction that 
it is best to keep to the number of 12, so far as the 
number is concerned. It is only recently that another 
point has come before me that I have thought of, and 
that is, as to holding an inquest without a jury at all. 
That, I think, is worth considering, though I cannot 
profess to have considered it fully. But with regard to 
the number, I think on the whole it is best to keep 
to the traditional number. 

6420. And in your country district you have no 
difficulty in getting the requisite number ?—No, there 
is very seldom any difficulty; the police have never 
failed to produce a jury and have never complained of 
any difficulty, except when I wanted an inquest in a 
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great hurry; they have said: “There are ‘very few 
“ jurors in that neighbourhood; I shall have to go 
“ a long way to find them. I am afraid I cannot get 
* them by this afternoon.” ‘i 

6421. Are you in favour of an alteration as to the 
unanimity of the jury ?—No, I think a verdict of 12, 
as at present, if you have liberty to call a jury of more 
than 12, is sufficient. 

6422. But I mean as to their unanimity ?—I say as 
long as you get 12 I am satisfied with the present law. 

6423. You would not take the verdict of a majority, 
ee ?—I do not see any reason for changing the present 

aw. 

6424. We have had some evidence with regard to 
the registration of stillbirths. Have you many cases 
of that sort in your district >—Not very many. . I should 
say under half a dozen in a year. 

6425. Do you think they ought to be registered ?— 
I do not see why they should not be registered. It is 
an additional safeguard. 

6426. Have you had any special experience with 
regard to them ?—No, I have never found the present 
law inadequate or inconvenient in my district. They’ 
are very well looked after. 

6427 With regard to expert witnesses—I mean 
medical and pathological witnesses—how do you procure 
them? Have you centres from which you can procure 
them readily ?—I have to do without them. 

6428. Because there is no fee ?—No, because the 
men do not exist. There are good men and bad, and 
when I have a choice, especially in a case of possible 
murder or manslaughter, I always, if I think it necessary, 
call in the best man in the neighbourhood that I can 
get. In Hove and Kastbourne, which are my two 
biggest centres, there are very good men to be had; 
they are not specialists, but they are Fellows of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and M.D.’s. 

6429. But there are men, I suppose, who are con- 
stantly performing autopsies, are there not >—Autopsies, 
except at a lunatic asylum, I do not think are ever 
performed unless I order them, and as a rule my 
practice is to give the post-mortem to the medical 
attendant—the person who has attended the deceased 
during the last illness; but in special cases I call in as 
well, and probably give the post-mortem to, the best 
pathologist I can get hold of in the neighbourhood. 

6430. Does the smallness of the fee make it difficult 
to obtain the services of an expert ?—That is no difti- 
culty with me. Medical men have never declined or 
made any difficulty about doing it. But I think the 
medical fees in regard to inquests are not on a very 
liberal scale, and in some cases that leads to great 
hardship. 

6431. How many inquests do you hold in the course 
of a year?—Just 200; 199, I think, has been the 
average for the last five years. 

6432, I suppose the majority of cases are simple 
cases Simple, but not natural. In the majority of 
eases they are not natural. I should think about one- 
fourth are natural. 

6433. Cases not presenting any great difficulty P— 
The majority present no great difficulty. Now and 
then there are difficult cases. 

6434. May I ask, in addition to the 200 inquests, 
how many inquiries would there be which do not lead 
to an inquest?—Something over 200, including all 
cases reported. 

6435. Is there anything else you wish to say ?— 
There is one point that I wished to mention, and that 
is that the coroner should have power to appoint an 
assistant deputy or deputy’s deputy. 

6436. Do you appoint a deputy ?—Yes; I appoint a 
deputy, but if I go away for a holiday—and, after all, 
coroners must sometimes want a change—it may happen 
during my absence that the deputy coroner is taken ill; 
and there is no provision made for such a case. What 
has to be done in that case is that another coroner 
for another district of the same county may act, but 
nobody else can. He or his deputy may act. But in 
my case, and I suppose it is common throughout the 
country, the next coroner lives 25 miles away or so; he 
has his own work, and it would be extremely difficult 
for him to come and attend to my work and held some 
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four or five inquests in a week, and attend to cases 
which are reported, and correspondence, and SO on. 

6437. What do you suggest as a remedy pP—I suggest 
that the coroner should have power to appoint an 
assistant deputy during his own absence. 

6438. Merely as a temporary arrangement ?—Yes. 

6439. (Dr. Willcow.) I take it that in many instances 
you have to make long inquiries about a case before you 
decide whether a post-mortem and an inquest shall 
be held $—I am generally obliged to content myself 
with the information which the officer brings me. 

6440, You have to get a good deal of information P 
—T endeavour to get all the information that is possible. 

6441. Before you decide whether an inquest is 
necessary ?—Yes. 

6442. Would it be an advantage to you if you could 
get reports from medical men in certain cases P—I do 
get informal reports, which are, of course, voluntary on 
the part of the medical attendant. 

6443, Do you consider it proper that the coroner 

. should be allowed to pay a medical man a fee for such 


a report?—I think it is 
inquest is held. 

6444, At the present time you are unable to give 
a medical man a fee for a report?—You can give him 
nothing. 

6445, Is the Sussex .County Hospital in your 
district P—No. 

6446. Is it far from you?—That is in the district 
of the Brighton coroner. There is a coroner for the 
borough of Brighton. 

6447. How far would it be from the centre of your 
district ?—It is eight or nine miles from where I live, 
but of course it would be over 30 miles from some parts 
of my district. 

6448. I suppose you are aware that there is a 
pathologist at the Sussex County Hospital >—Yes. 

6449, And in exceptional cases in your district 
where very special pathological knowledge was required 
it would be possible for you to obtain the expert 
pathologist from the Sussex County Hospital ?—T think 
so. J do not knowanything of him personally. I know 
there is a pathological department there. 


very reasonable where no 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. A. CG. Warmrs called and examined. 


6450. (Chairman.) You, I believe, are chief clerk 
in the General Register Office P—I am. 

6451. And you have come to tell us about the 
relations between the Registrar-General and coroners ? 
—Yes. 

6452. I believe that certain instructions are given 
by the Registrar-General to the registrars ?—That 
is so. 

6453. Have you a copy of them ?—I did not bring a 
complete copy, but I can give you the substance of 
them at once. When a registrar learns, from a medical 
certificate or otherwise, that is, by questioning his 
informant, that a death has been caused directly or 
indirectly by violence, or by any sort of accident or by 
neglect, or is attended by any suspicious circumstances, 
or if the cause of death is not known, or the death has 
been sudden and there is no medical certificate, he 
has to report the case to the coroner. In addition to 
that, the Registrar-General reserves discretion to issue 
special instructions at any time to the registrar to 
report all uncertified cases to the coroner. That has 
sometimes been done on special application by the 
coroner, sometimes for a stated period, sometimes for 
an indefinite period. There are one or two cases at 
present in which such special instructions are in force. 

6454. In what sense are you now using the words 
“ uncertified cases ’’ P—Cases in which there is no certi- 
ficate by a registered medical practitioner. 

6455-6. Supposing the cause of death has not been 
ascertained, and there is an inquiry by the coroner, and 
he is satisfied >—Then if the coroner has learnt of the 
death from someone else, the police or a medical man, 
he sends a particular form to the registrar stating that 
the death has been reported to him, and (if he does 
not hold an inquest) stating that he does not think an 
inquest necessary. 

6457. How do those cases appear in the statistics ? 
Deaths in respect of which no certificate has been given 
by a registered medical practitioner and no inquest held 
are entered in the tabulated statistics of the Registrar- 
General as uncertified deaths, and are divided into 
cases “ Reported to the coroner” and cases ‘ Not 
reported to the coroner.” 

6458. (Mr. Bramsdon.) If a case is reported to the 
coroner and an inquest is dispensed with by him, it 
still appears in the returns of the Registrar-General 
a3an uncertified death )—Yes, necessarily. 

6459. Notwithstanding that the coroner has made 
careful inquiries, and is so satisfied that the death was 
due to natural causes, that he @des not consider an 
inquest necessary ’—Yes, it appears as uncertified. 

6460. (Chairman.) Is not that rather misleading to 
the public; does it not rather lead the public to sup- 
pose that there are a large number of deaths that are 
not properly inquired into ?—I do not think the public 
ought to take that view precisely. We show them in 
the statistics that there are, say, 8,000 uncertified deaths 





in England and Wales in the year, and of those, 7,000 
have been inquired into by the coroner. 

6461. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Are those approximately 
the figures >—Those are roughly the figures. : 

6462. (Dr. Willcox.) Is it your experience that on 
the pink form which the coroner sends to the registrar, 
stating that he has decided not to hold an inquest, in a_ 
case where there is no medical certificate of death, the 
cause of death is written in on the form by the coroner 
in a large number of cases?—That depends on the 
coroner. Some coroners add to the form any infor- 
mation that they have gained as to the probable cause 
of death, and when they do so, that is put into the 
death register. If the coroner puts on that pink form 
“T understand” or “I have no doubt that death was 
due to apoplexy ” or heart failure, then that is recorded 
in the death register as uncertified; but the cause he 
gives is taken as the probable cause of the death for 
statistical purposes. 

6463. So that the cause of death as found by the 
coroner would be made use of ?—Yes, for statistical 
purposes it is the best information we can get as to the 
cause of the death. 

6464, (Mr. Bramsdon.) Can you give us the exact 
figures as to the total number of uncertified deaths in 
a recent year, and of that total the number reported ~ 
to the coroner ?—I have here the figures for 1906. In 
1906 there were 8,114 uncertified deaths. 

6465. How are those made up ?—7,223 were reported 
to the coroner, and 891 were not reported to the 
coroner. 

6466. Do I correctly gather that the coroner did 
not think it necessary to hold an inquest in 7,223 cases 
of uncertified death ?>—That is so. 

6467. Then a wrong impression might get abroad 
from the fact that there were altogether 8,114 uncerti- 
fied deaths, through overlooking the fact that the coroner 
had made inquiries and had been perfectly satisfied as 
to the cause of death in 7,223 cases P—The coroner was 
satisfied that no inquest was necessary, but he could 
not certify, because he cannot certify without holding 
an inquest. 

6468. That I gather; but in those 7,223 cases the 
coroner filled up this pink form indicating that inquiries 
have been made ?—Hither the pink form or another 
form that is sent by the registrar. 

6469. Indicating that inquiries have been made and 
an inquest was not considered necessary ?—Yes. 

6470. So that we may take it that the cause of death 
in those cases had been fairly well ascertained P—I will 
not go so far as that. 

6471. But if the coroner was not satisfied he would 
have held an inquest P—The coroner was satisfied that 
there was nothing in the cause of death that required 
an inquest to be held—that there was no suspicion 
attaching to anybody. . ; 
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6472. In other words, he was satisfied as to the 
actual cause of death, and he did not think it necessary 
to hold an inquest >—Yes. 

6473. Then we may take it that the only cases of 
really uncertified deaths are those’ 891 cases ?—Those 
are the only cases in which no report or official inquiry 
lias been made. 

6474-6. Strictly speaking, those are the only cases 
in which the deaths had not been certified P—You must 
distinguish “certified deaths” in the sense that inquiry 
has been made into them and “certified deaths,” 
meaning deaths certified by a registered medical 
practitioner, or by a coroner after inquest. 

6477. Yes, but leaving on one side cases in which 
there is a medical certificate or a coroner's inquisition, 
there have been only 891 cases of absolutely uncertified 
deaths ?—That is so. 

6478. Do you see any reason why all deaths for 
which there is no medical certificate should not be 
reported to the coroner and a similar inquiry made by 
him as he makes now in those cases in which he issues 
his pink or other certificate ?—In towns there would 
be little difficulty, but I think that in some of ;the wild 
districts of the country there would sometimes be a 
practical difficulty, in the mountainous districts of 
Wales, for example. 

6479-82. Is it not a fact that in some towns as it 
is, all cases of uncertified deaths are reported to the 
coroner ?—In some towns there are so few uncerti- 
fied deaths that it is hardly safe to say. If there are 
only one or two in a year, they may be reported or they 
may not. ; 

6483. The words “uncertified deaths”? would seem 
to convey to the public mind the fact that persons are 
buried without a doctor’s certificate and without some 
proper inquiry being made into them, would it not ?— 
I do not think “ uncertified death” is a very accurate 

phrase; it should be “uncertified causes of death” ; 
’ but we are apt to clip our phrases. 

6484. Do you not think that another description 
might be used which would clearly distinguish those 
cases which have passed through the coroner’s hands, 
from those which are from any cause uncertified deaths ? 
—That is done already. 

6485.-But they are all included under the general 
description of uncertified deaths ?—They are all deaths 
of which the causes are uncertified. 

6486. But in cases which have passed through the 
coroner’s hands the causes of death are ascertained P— 
Iam afraid not. The cause is not in all cases ascer- 
tained. It depends upon the coroner. Some coroners 
are particular to ascertain the cause, and put it on the 
pink or other certifivate; but other coroners consider 
their function to be only to decide whether any one is 
criminally responsible for the death, and they will say 
nothing more about the actual cause of death. 

6487. But supposing you get a case of death from 
phthisis, and the coroner is satisfied that the death 
has so arisen, would you not be satisfied that the cause 
of death had been properly accounted for?—If the 
coroner put on his certificate that the cause of 
death was phthisis, we should classify the cause of death 
for statistical purposes as phthisis. 

6488. But it would still be an uncertified death ? 
—Yes. 

- 6489. Might not a better description be given in 
your books in the future, so as to distinguish more 
clearly and unmistakably those cases where the coroner 
had, as it were, certified what he had ascertained fairly 
to be the cause of death, and those cases in which 
you get no certificate of death at all —It all depends 
upon what you mean by “your books.” In the 
register itself nothing can appear except the cause of 
death, without anything to show on whose authority it 
appears. 

6490. Let me put it in another way. Do you see any 
objection to a form being issued to coroners with a 
column in it for indicating whether he has been able 
to ascertain what the cause of death appears to be? 
—None whatever. In those cases that are reported by 
the registrar to the coroner there is a space on the 
form which the registrar sends to the coroner—not the 
pink form but the other form for what it stated to 
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be the cause of death. The registrar reports to the 
coroner that the cause of death is stated to be so-and- 
so; the coroner inquires into it. 

6491. And is probably satisfied in those cases that 
the cause of death indicated in the registrar’s report is 
the cause of death ?—He probably is. And he has an 
opportunity, if he thinks it was not the cause of death, 
of saying so. 

6492. If he thought it was not the cause of death, 
he would hold an inquest >—Yes, but he might think it 
was not the cause of death, and yet not hold an inquest. 

6493. Have you come across many cases in which 
he does not P—I cannot say that I have. I only say 
that it is quite possible. The cause of death might 
be stated to be bronchial pneumonia, and the coroner 
when he comes to inquire into it may be of opinion 
that the bronchial pneumonia resulted from measles or 
whooping cough. 

6494. But the one might follow the other ?—Yes. 

6495. Then he would put bronchial pneumonia— 
following measles P—Yes. 

6496. So that bronchial pneumonia would still be 
the correct cause of death P—No; measles would be 
the correct cause of death. As we classify deaths, 
bronchial pneumonia would be the secondary cause and 
measles the primary cause in that case. 

6497. All this, of course, is technical ?—Yes. 

6498. What I want to get at is this: that really 
and truly there are very few cases of deaths of persons 
for which you do not get either a medical certificate 
or some satisfactory inquiry made by the coroner ?— 
Of course one is assuming a good deal in saying a 
satisfactory inquiry by the coroner. 

6499. Well—some inquiry at any rateP—I know 
that the inquiries by some coroners are personal and 
satisfactory ones; but one does hear that in some 
cases the inquiries are only made by policemen (I do 
not know what amount of truth there is in it), and 
the coroner does nothing more than sign his name to 
the opinion of the policeman. 

6500. Then, if the coroner had power to order a 
post-mortem examination without holding an inquest, 
much of that difficulty might be got over?—Yes; in 
that case, of course, the coroner would get an expert 
opinion as to the cause of death. 

6501. And a medical certificate P—No doubt. 

6502. But going back again to your pink certificate, 
in which there does not appear to be a column as to the 
cause of death, might not that pink certificate be 
altered so that the coroner might have an opportunity 
of filling in the probable cause of death ?—I quite 
agree ; I think it would be an improvement. I am not 
sure that all coroners would use it; there are a few 
coroners who might object. 

6503. But it would give them an opportunity P— 
Yes ; the certificate would be improved by inviting the 
coroner to give that information. 

6504. In the country, in mountainous districts and 
so on, under what circumstances are bodies buried 
when there is no doctor’s certificate or when the coroner 
does not hold an inquest —If they are. buried in a 
churchyard in the ordinary way, the minister who 


_performs the service or some responsible official must 


notify the burial to the registrar within seven days. 

6505. How do you get the certificate of death in 
those cases P—AIl you can do is to take whatever state- 
ment the informant makes. 

6506. That is not satisfactory P—No; those are the 
ordinary uncertified cases. Of course they are not 
satisfactory. The informant possibly gets the informa- 
tion in some cases from an unregistered man, more or 
less skilful, and in some cases of young children from 
midwives; in other cases the deceased person has been 
attended at some time by a medical man, for chronic 
heart disease or bronchitis, and the medical man 
informally states that as the probable cause of death. 
I may state that, of those 891 cases not reported to 
the coroner, 507 were infants under one month old and 
157 were persons of 65 years and upwards. There 
are 664 cases out of the 891 in which the cause of death 
was probably fairly well known, either atrophy or 
debility, or premature birth or convulsions. That, 
however, is not satisfactory. 
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6507-8. Were any of those cases such as you have 
indicated in which burial took place without a certificate 
or without a coroner’s order. I am speaking of cases 
in mountainous and other such districts P—An ordinary 
burial in a churchyard or cemetery must be reported 
by the minister who holds the service; but a burial in 
a churchyard by a Nonconformist under the Burial 
Laws Amendment Act, 1880, is somewhat exceptional. 
The minister has not to report the burial, but another 
person has to do so. But in the case of every burial 
there is some person responsible; in case the certificate 
of the registrar or the order of the coroner after an 
inquest is not [produced, there is a responsibility on 
some person to notify the registrar. 

6509. Can you give us a tabulated account as to 
how bodies are buried and by what authority; because 
this is very important ?—When the registrar registers 
a death, if the body has not been already buried, he 
must issue to the person who informs him of the 
death a certificate of registry, which states, “I have 
this day registered the death of” so-and-so, and the 
informant is bound under penalty to produce that 
certificate atthe burial. In a case where the registrar’s 
office is a long distance from where the death occurred, 
the relatives of the deceased may send the medical 
certificate of the cause of death, if there is one, to the 
registrar, and ask him for a “certificate of notifica- 
tion,” and then the registrar sends a different form, a 
certificate of notification, which is given before Yregis- 
tering the death, instead of the certificate of registry 
which is given after registering it. That certificate of 
notification must be produced at the burial, and is 
evidence that the registrar already knows of the death 
and that he is responsible to register it. Then, in a 
case where the coroner holds an inquest, after the 
verdict of the jury, or before the verdict of the jury 
in some cases (after the jury have viewed the body, 
I believe), he may issue an order for burial. But if no 
one of those documents is produced, neither a certificate 
of registry showing that the death has been registered, 
nor a certificate of notification showing that the registrar 
knows of the death, nor a coroner’s order showing that 
an inquest has been held or is being held, and that the 
registrar will learn of the death through the coroner— 
in default of any of those documents, somebody is 
responsible under penalty to report the burial to the 
registrar, 

6510. Are those statutory persons P—Yes, in all 
cases they are statutory persons; some of them are 
under the Registration Act, 1874, and the others under 
the Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880. 

6511. Can you tell us who they are P—Yes; under 
the Registration Act it is the person who buries or who 
performs any funeral or religious service over a dead 
body; under the Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880, 
it is the friend or relative or legal representative of the 
deceased responsible for the burial. That, to my mind, 
is unsatisfactory—but that is how it stands—because 
it may happen to be the very person who does not 
want to register the death. The person who is re- 
quired to be informant of the death may be the relative 
of the deceased who is responsible for the funeral, and 
he may be a person who does not want the death to 
come to the notice of the registrar. In that case he 
himself has to give notice to the registrar, and he will 
be careful not to do it. 

6512. Have you had many instances in which the 
obligation to give notice to the registrar has not been 
complied with ?—No, I cannot say that I have. 

6513. Do you think that the statute in that respect 
is fairly well carried out >—I cannot tell you that ; there 
might be cases that we do not hear of. 

6514. Then you think there might be cases of fraud, 
by the clergyman or other person, that never reach the 
registrar at all?—The minister js not responsible in 
this case; the person responsible is a representative of 
the deceased. 

6515. Do you think there are cases of that kind 
that never reach the registrar P—I could not say; but 
I can tell you how the Burials Law Amendment Act, 
1880, stands. The person who has charge of the funeral 
—not the minister now (he is outside it)—the legal 
representative of the deceased or ether person, is 
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required by the Act after the burial is over to send a 
certificate, in the form stated by the Act, to the 
incumbent of the parish. Iam speaking of a burial in 
a churchyard, but not with the Church of England 
service. 

6516. A burial in a churchyard of a dissenter ?— 
Yes, a burial of a dissenter in a churchyard. Notice, 
in the form of Schedule A., must be sent beforehand 
to the incumbent of the parish, for the ground to be 
opened; and notice must be sent to him afterwards in 
the form of Schedule B. that the burial has taken 
place. The clergyman is then bound under a penalty 
of 101. to enter the burial in his burial register; but 
there is no penalty whatever on the person in charge 
of the funeral if he neglects to send notice in the form 
of Schedule B. to the clergyman. 

6517. You mean, if the dissenting minister neglects ? 
—No, not the dissenting minister—he is not in ques- 
tion—it is the representative of the deceased who 
attends to the burial; he is required by the Act to do 
it, but there is no penalty if he does not do it. 

6518. Have any remedies been proposed with regard 
to this P—Not that I am aware of. I am not autho- 
rised to speak officially, but my own opinion is that 
in every case of burial the responsible official of the 
burial ground should be responsible to notify the 
registrar. 

6519. (Dr. Willcox.) To go back a little, if the 
coroner fills in the cause of death, which you agree is 
desirable, on the pink form, when he has held no 
inquest but has made inquiries, do you consider it 
very desirable that the coroner’s opinion as to the 
cause of death should be based on medical evidence ? 
—Certainly, it is best that it should be. 

6520. And to obtain this medical evidence, medical 
reports would frequently be wanted P—Yes, necessarily 
they would. 

6521. And it would be desirable, therefore, that the 
coroner should have power to pay a fee for such medical 
reports ?—That of course is a. little outside my province. 
Certainly the coroner, unless he is a medical coroner, 
should if he has to state properly the cause of death 
with any authority, do it on the advice of a medical 
man. How that advice should be obtained is not a 
matter for me. 

6522. At the present time the coroner has no 
power to pay a fee for a medical report ?—That is so. 

6523. And therefore there is some difficulty in 
getting those reports P—Yes, that certainly is a matter 
for consideration. 

6524. Would you think it desirable that he should 
have that power ?—Personally I can see no other way 
than that he should have the power. 

6525 (Mr. Bramsdon.) Are there registrars of deaths 
practically throughout every part of the country P— 
Yes, the whole country is mapped out into registrars’ 
districts. 

6526. Would there be any hardship if before a 
body could be buried the death had to be reported 
either to the registrar or to the coroner of the district, 
so as to get rid of those cases in which there is no 
certificate given nor inquiry made before burial P—As 
it stands now, in cases where the registrar is too far 
away to attend at the house of the deceased (and 
in some sparsely populated districts he may be a dozen 
miles away), if the deceased has been attended by a 
medical man, the relatives may send the medical certifi- 
cate to the registrar with a written notice of the death. 
The registrar can then send his certificate of notifi- 
cation ; and that puts the matter right. If the deceased 
has not been attended by a registered medical man, 
they may get a certificate of notification by sending a 
written notice of the death and asking the registrar to 
call at the house and register the death; and they 
must pay a shilling for the registration. 

6527. That is not my point. I want to know 
whether you think that it would be any hardship to the 
public in outlying districts if it was made a require- 
ment that before burial can take place the death must 
be notified either to the registrar or to the police ?— 
What is to happen when they have notified it? _ fi 

6528. If it was notified to the police they would 
communicate with the coroner, and if to the registrar 
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he would deal with it as he does with other cases that 
are reported to him ?—That would mean that you 
would make the certificate of notification a little more 
elastic ? 

6529. No, I am suggesting the repeal of those Acts 
which enable a body to be buried without a legal 
inquiry or a certificate being given?—If you repeal 
those Acts you would make the registrar issue his 
certificate in certain cases where he cannot now. 

6530, Or, in case of doubt, pass it on to the coroner ? 
—But if the registrar has to pass it on to the coroner, 
there is a little time wasted. 

6531. From your knowledge and experience, which 
are no doubt great, do you see any hardship which 
would arise in country districts if persons had to com- 
municate with the registrar or with the police before 
burial takes place, supposing a repeal of the Acts which 
enable the incumbent and others to bury without the 
registrar being communicated with in the first in- 
stance ?—In a few cases there might be hardship, 
because of the length of time that a letter would take 
to arrive and another letter to come back. 

6532. But the delay would be infinitesimal, would 
it not ?—I do not know. It would reduce these 891 
cases, no doubt. 

6533. They are very few now ?—Yes. 

6534. (Chairman.) There are cases now, are there 
not, in which notice to the registrar is given after 
the burial has taken place ?—Yes, there is a flaw 
there, which I should like to mention: that notice 
may be given to the registrar at any time within seven 
days after the burial. I have a very strong opinion 
that it ought to be within seven hours. 

6535. And it ought to be the duty of the responsible 
keeper of the burialplace to see that that notice is given 
immediately P—Yes, the duty must be on some one 
who is able to discharge it, of course; the clergyman 
is the responsible keeper of the churchyard; so that 
it must be put either into his power or into the power 
of some official of a cemetery to do it. 

6536. The more perfect plan would be, of course, 
that there should be no burial until a certificate has 


been obtained either from the coroner or from the 
registrar ?—Yes, but there is one difficulty that arises 
there—and we often get it—and that is that the 
registrar’s certiicate has been lost. 

6537. (Mr. Bramsdon.) That difficulty you get now ? 
—Yes, that is a difficulty that we get now. We are 
often asked, by telegraph sometimes, to authorise the 
issue of a duplicate certificate, and we strongly object 
to it, because the undertaker very often gets hold of the 
certificate and it may be convenient to him to mislay it, 
because that certificate may be useful as enabling him 
to get rid of another body. We always raise a difficulty 
about issuing a duplicate certificate, and we always 
insist that the burial must be reported to the 
registrar. 

6538. What becomes of the certificate after burial ? 
—There is no statutory requirement as to that. It 
must be given to a certain person—in an ordinary case 
to the minister or the person who buries, and in the 
case of the Burial Laws Amendment Act, to the legal 
representative. That is unsatisfactory. 


6539. Is not that again a case in which an amend- 
ment of the law is required to make some provision for 
what becomes of the certificate >—Yes. The Registrar- 
General has rather taken the law into his own hands 
there. He has marked on the certificate : ‘‘ This certifi- 
“ cate after burial must be handed to the authority of 
* the burial ground and retained by them.” That is 
not prescribed by Statute, but beyond doubt it ought 
to be prescribed. That form is being reprinted, and 
“should” is being substituted for “must.” We have 
had some correspondence on the subject with clergy- 
men and others. Sometimes a clergyman buries a 
body in a cemetery (perhaps one in a year), and he 
insists on keeping the certificate, because he is afraid 
that if he does not he may get prosecuted for some- 
thing or other; but the Registrar-General holds that 
the certificate should be handed over, if it is in a 
cemetery, to the authority of the cemetery, and that 
that authority should file all certificates relating to 
bodies buried in the cemetery. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday, 8th June, at 10.30. 
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Mr. A. C. Warers recalled and further examined. 


6540, (Chatrman.) Have you anything to add to 
your evidence on the last occasion, as to the custody of 
the certificate of death, and the present law with regard 
to burial ?—In the case of cremation, the certificate, 
under the Cremation Rules, remains with the cremation 
authority ; but when the cremated remains are subse- 
quently buried we have an arrangement, which was 
made by the Home Office, under which the cremation 
authority sends to the burial ground either a copy of 
the certificate or a statement that it has a certificate. 

6541. By whom is the certificate kept now ?—It is 
kept by the cremation authority. 

6542. Then, your suggestion would be that the pro- 
cedure which is followed in cases of cremation should 


be followed generally in cases of burial P—There is a 
little distinction in the case of cremation. The remains 
may be buried somewhere, and it is arranged that while 
the cremation authority keep the certificate, they send 
a statement that they have the certificate to any burial 
ground where the remains are to be interred. 

6543. But is there any reason why the precautions 
taken in cases of cremation should not be applied to 
cases of burial ?—Certainly not. It is undesirable, I 
think, that the certificate of registry in cases of burial 
should be kept sometimes by one clergyman and some- 
times by another ; it should be produced to the clergy- 
man, but he should finally give it up to the authority of 
the burial ground, if he is not the authority himself, 
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6544, Now, with regard to the duty of the coroner 
in granting the certificate required by section 16 of the 
Registration Act, 1874, I see the Act says that he must 
grant a certificate under his hand of the finding of the 
jury, within five days P—Yes. 

6545. Could the five days be reduced with advantage ? 
—I think so. That wasa point that I wished to bring 
forward. There seems to us at the General Register 
Office to be no reason why the certificate should not be 
sent on the day of the inquest, immediately after the 
holding of the inquest. 

6546. There would be no inconvenience that you can 
suggest, in adopting that course. There are obviously 
conveniences ’—So far as the registrar is concerned, and 
the relations of the deceased, there is nothing but con- 
venience in adopting that course. So far as the coroner 
is concerned, it appears to me, that the five days gives 
him an opportunity of forgetting it. 

6547. The section says, a certificate under his hand. 
What is the practice with regard to that; do coroners 
sign the certificate with their own hand ?—I think most 
coroners sign the certificate with their own hand. A 
minority of coroners contend that a rubber stamp is 
good enough, and that we are bound to accept it; but if 
a rubber stamp is used, the certificate may never even 
have been seen by the coroner. It is seldom written out 
by him, it is written out by a clerk, and the clerk or 
office boy may put on the signature. We think that 
that is not a coroner's certificate, according to law ; and 
we think there is danger in it too, because a person who 
could get hold of a blank form and the rubber stamp 
might send a bogus certificate. 

6548. Then in a case where a deputy coroner has 
held an inquest, is the certificate signed by the deputy 
coroner or the coroner?—The practice differs there. 
Some coroners hold that the Act turns the deputy 
coroner into the coroner, that is to say, into the coroner 
with the coroner’s name, and that he must write the 
coroner’s name. 

6549. That he has a power of attorney >—Yes, he 
does not even put his own initials in those cases. 

6550. Generally, I suppose, the deputy coroner signs 
his own name ?—Generally I think he signs his own 
name, but I believe there is a movement among a 
section of coroners to insist that the meaning of the Act 
is, that the deputy coroner should sign the coroner's 
name, and that for the purpose of the inquest he must 
be deemed to have the coroner's name. To us that 
appears absurd. 

6551. And highly undesirable ?—Yes, from every 
point of view; because the man who actually holds the 
inquest and writes the name to it, is the man who should 
be actually responsible for anything connected with it. 

6552. This is a small matter, but you suggest in 
your précis that the certificate sent to the registrar 
should be franked as certain other certificates are >— 
Yes, that is a small matter, of course; but a great 
many official papers that are sent to the registrar are 
franked to go through the post, and it seems convenient 
that the coroner's certificate should be franked if 
possible. There is no danger of abuse. 

6553. At present postage is paid, and then it is re- 
funded by the Registrar-General ?—It is refunded, but 
in some cases that involves delay. If the registrar 
is away from home, a servant, or whoever is in charge 
must pay double postage, or there will be delay. The 
franking of the forms is a small matter that should be 
arranged without difficulty ; and in a few cases it would 
prevent delay. 

6554. Have you any other point to refer to?—l 
think not. I have nothing else to bring forward on 
my own account. 

6555. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Has any representation ever 
been made by the Registrar-General to the Postmaster- 
General upon this question of franking certificates P— 
I do not think so. 

6556. This is a matter for the Postmaster-General, 
is it not ?—It is a matter, of course, that would have to 
be settled in consultation with the Postmaster-General. 

6557. Would not the representation of the Registrar- 
General to the Postmaster-General in all probability 
bring about this desired reform ?—I think the repre- 


ae should be from the coroner or the Home 
ce. 

6558. Am I right in understanding that in some 
cases, such as when coroners send you certificates that 
no inquest is necessary, you instruct them not to stamp 
those certificates, and in that case the registrar pays 
the double stamp and gets it returned in due course, 
I presume from the Registrar-General?—He pays it 
and he gets it back from the Registrar-General. 

6559. So that it would be advisable to make one 
uniform arrangement in connection with it by franking 
certificates altogether ?—Yes; I think what we tell 
coroners is that they are not bound to stamp them. 

6560. At present you have some certificates that the 
coroner is expected to pay the postage of, and in other 
cases you instruct him not to do so?—The coroner is 
not expected to pay the postage on any. A registrar 
cannot refuse to take in a certificate of any kind or 
notice of any kind from the coroner. 

6561. Do I rightly understand from you that the 
coroners are not expected to pay the postage on ordinary 
certificates which they send to the registrar ?—No, 
they are not called upon; they are not required to do 
so. The registrar is instructed that be must pay the 
postage if the coroner has not done so. 

6562. But ordinarily, do not the coroners stamp the 
certificates when they send them through the post to 
the registrar ?>—Many coroners do. 

6563. Do not most coroners do so ?—I am afraid 
I could not tell you that without having some counted. 

6564, I want to contrast the two. "There are some 
cases in which the coroners ordinarily do pay the postage 
on ordinary certificates, whilst in others they are expressly 
instructed not to do so; that is where they dispense 
with holding an inquest and send a certificate in con- 
sequence >—My memory may be at fault, but I do not 
remember any distinction in the instructions. 

6565. Have you made inquiries on this particular 
point ?—The point has not been brought before me. 

6566. So that you may not be aware of it No. 
The only way that it would come before me would be 
if a registrar said that a document of any sort had come 
to him from a coroner unpaid, and he refused to take it 
in. We should tell him then that he ought to have 
taken it in and that he would have been repaid. 

6567. 1 understand that you do not want the 
certificate to be refused merely because there is no 
stamp on it >—That is so; and we should not write to 
the coroner and tell him he ought to have put a stamp 
upon it. We do not require the coroner, and do not 
expect him to do that. 

6568. Then I gather your present suggestion to be 
that all your certificates, no matter what certificates 
they are, as long as they relate to reports or certificates 
from coroners as to deaths, should be franked ?—Yes; 
we do not quite see why the coroner who habitually 
prepays things should have a tax put upon him, and 
the coroners who do not should not. 

6569. With reference to the question of coroners 
sending in their certificates on the same day, I apprehend 
that there would be some difficulty in doing that on the 
part of the coroner. Take the case of a coroner in the 
country holding an inquest on a Saturday, who has to 
go a long way and on his return having to make it out; 
it might be inconvenient to do it on the same day; 
consequently it would have to stand over probably till 
Monday ?—Is there so much in it that he need defer it. 
He has the form of certificate with him. And he issues 
the order for burial on the same day. 

6570. That is because he only has to fill in the name 
of the perscn upon whom he has held an inquest. But 
the certificate has to be carefully filled in, has it not, 
with a lot of detail >—Yes. 

6571. And it is a document requiring care, and 
should not therefore be done in a hurry, or perhaps at 
the inquest when some extra care could not perhaps 
always be given. Is not that so?—I admit that it 
may be so. 

6572. Supposing that a coroner had to hold 12 or 
14 inquests, and these certificates had to be filled in, 
the practice is to do them out of the court, is it not ?— 
Do you mean 12 or 14 separate inquests, or an inquest 
on 12 or 14 persons killed in one accident. 
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6573. It does not matter so long as he has to give 
the information respecting the deaths of the persons. 
Say that in 12 or 14 cases he has to fill up one of 
these certificates, it of course means time, and requires 
great care ?—Generally, I think they are filled up by 
an assistant. 

6574. Would you kindly answer my question. I 
think it is important ?—I can understand that in a 
case in which the coroner fills them up personally, if 
he is pressed for time or there are a large number of 
them to fill up, there may be inconvenience. 

6575. Take another case: a coroner haying to 
investigate a very important case taking him the whole 
day; you would hardly desire him to fill up the certifi- 
cate on the same day, would you?—lIf he has time 
to do it. 

6576. I am only pointing these difficulties out as 
reasons why it should not be required that the certifi- 
cate should be sent on the same day. You think at 
any rate that the five days might be restricted, I take 
it P—Certainly ; my suggestion is that the certificate 
should be sent on the same day. 

6577. But you recognise that there are difficulties 
attending it P—I recognise that there may be difficulties, 
and those difficulties could be met perhaps by making 
it within 24 hours. 

6578, What particular advantage is there in render- 
ing these certificates on the same day ?—In a great 
many cases of poor persons there is insurance money 
to be drawn for the burial, and it is a trouble to them 
if they have to wait several days. 

6579. That is a perfectly good reason ?—And 
another thing is this: that as soon as the inquest has 
been held, a friend of the deceased will go to the 
registrar, sometimes at a long distance, to get the 
certificate of death for burial, or something of that 
sort. If it has not been registered, that may mean 
another long journey. 

6580. Have you had many complaints on this 
account >—We have had some; I cannot tell you how 
many; certainly some have come before me. 

6581. Can you tell me if coroners as a rule do 
render their certificates promptly ?—I think, as a rule, 
they do, but there are a few coroners who I think 
insist on taking the five days in every case. 

6582. Which of course causes some difficulty P— 
Yes, and some of those coroners occasionally go beyond 
the five days. 

6583. With regard to the signature of the deputy, 
do you know that it is the law that the deputy can 
sign the coroner’s name, or that he can sign it and 
attest it underneath as by So-and-so, his deputy P—I do 
not think I should make any strong objection to his 
signing it and attesting it as by So-and-so his deputy. 

6584. But you recommend that the deputy himself 
should actually sign the certificate >—That the deputy’s 
name should appear on the certificate as having himself 
held the inquest. 

6585. With reference to rubber stamps, is it not a 
fact that those stamps are frequently used by judicial 
people, even as the signature for summonses and official 
documents, as long as they are affixed by the individual 
himself ?—I do not know how to tell whether they 
have been affixed by the individual himself or by some- 
one else. 

6586. You do not know that ?—I do not know how 
I should distinguish. 

6587. (Chacrman.) But the question is, is that the 
case or not; does it happen ?—That I cannot tell you. 
I have not to do with sending those documents. 

6588. (Dr. Willcox.) I take it that your remarks 
as to the personal signature by the coroner of the 
certificate after an inquest, would apply also to the 
pink form which is sent to the registrar stating that 
an inquest is not necessary ?—Yes, I think so; that is 
the only thing the registrar can understand as showing 
him that the case has actually come to the notice of 
the coroner or the deputy coroner. 

6589. Is the certificate which the coroner fills in 
after an inquest a more complicated document than 
that which a medical man would fill in after attending 
a patient >—It is fuller—it has more detail. It has, 
in fact, everything that has to be entered in the death 


register, and that certificate is the authority for every 
one of the particulars put into the death register. 

6590. I take it that it would not take many minutes 
to fill in?—Ordinarily the actual writing would not 
take long. 

6591. And is one reason why you wish it to be sent 
on the same day, that the document should be filled 
in while the coroner has the facts fresh in his mind ?— 
That is one reason. Another strong reason is the 
inconvenience to the relatives when registration is 
delayed. 

6592. (Chairman.) There are one or two additional 
questions that I want to ask you. In the Registrar- 
General’s returns of deaths arethe deaths from flannelette 
burning specified; is the number of deaths so caused 
ascertainable from the returns ?—We cannot tell you 
what the number is. Juries in some cases mention 
flannelette in their verdicts, and in others they do not, 
Weare now tabulating the causes of death in such a way 
as to show flannelette wherever it is mentioned by juries 
in their verdicts, from which the returns are compiled. 

6593. In the future, then, it will be possible to 
ascertain how many deaths of children being burnt 
through wearing flannelette, or by reason of unguarded 
grates, are returned by coroners ?—I cannot say that it 
will be possible in both cases. You see a child is burnt 
sometimes in consequence of wearing flannelette and 
sometimes in consequence of an unguarded grate. 
There may be cases where a child is burnt through 
flannelette igniting at an unguarded grate; there may 
be other cases where a child is burnt simply through 
wearing flannelette, and a case may be put under one 
of those headings or under the other. We can only 
put each case under one heading, though it is possible 
to have a kind of cross reference. 

6594, However, that matter is under consideration ? 
—Yes, we are at any rate arranging to give in as much 
detail as possible the returns made by the coroners, but 
those returns depend upon the detail given in the 
verdicts of juries. 

6595. We have had some evidence from Mr. Herring, 
the Medical Referee of the London Cremation Com- 
pany, and I think it might be convenient to read 
ye you waat he said: “In any instance that has 

come to your knowledge, have you ever had reason 
*“ to suspect crime and ‘to withhold your certificate P 
* (A.) No, I have never withheld my certificate, but I 
« have reported cases to the coroner. I must now base 
“* my evidence on those cases that have come before me 
* since the Cremation Act came into force. Since then 
* there have been 2,325 bodies cremated at Woking and 
** Golders Green, of which 11 have been referred to the 
*“ coroner. This is after the certificates have come 
* before me, sometimes people have applied to the 
* coroner previously and he very likely has made 
* inquiries. (Q.) That is in case of sudden death? 
“ (A.) Yes, that may be so; but, in the 11 cases referred 
* to, the certificates have come before me apparently in 
* order; that is, the burial certificate, 7z.e., the certificate 
“ of registry of death, the application by the next of 
« kin, and the two medical certificates; all have been 
* put before me, and then I was not satisfied, and I 
“* appealed to the coroner. In four cases he made an 
“ investigation and said that no inquest was necessary, 
* but in seven cases, notwithstanding the fact that the 
* certificate of the registry of death had been issued, 
« he held inquests.” Then he goes on in another place: 
« There is another point to which you wish to call our 
«“ attention, about persons dying from habitual excess 
“ of alcohol. You have some suggestions to make as 
* to that case. What is your point there? (A.) People 
« dying from excess of alcohol, not infrequently from 
** an overdose in the final stages, are practically poisoned. 
« T think that some rules or regulations should be 
“ Jaid down for the guidance of the registrar, as to 
“ whether he should report such cases to the coroner. 
“(Q.) I suppose that the Registrar-General can do 
“ that? (A.) I do not mean the Registrar-General ; I 
“© mean the registrar who registers the death. (Q. ) Would 
“ not the proper authority ‘to make such regulations as 
“ you suggest be the Registrar-General, and would it 
“ not be sufficient to call his attention to the point. 
« (A.) Yes. (Str Malcolm Morris.) For him to give 
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‘instructions to his own officials not to accept? 
“ (A.) Yes, that would meet the point. (Chairman.) 
“ T take it that any representation from you or any 
“ other authority on the subject would receive con- 
“ sideration? (A.) Very probably; but I think that a 
“ yule for the guidance of the registrar might be 
‘‘ advisable. As medical referee such cases come before 
* me, I have had two recently which were both rather 
“ flagrant. (Q.) What was the cause of death? (A.) It 
* was alcoholism, no doubt. (Q.) But what was the 
“ cause of death certified? (A.) I think pneumonia. I 
“ have not got the certificate before me. (Mr. Bramsdon.) 
“ Do I rightly gather that in those cases that you have 
“ reported to the coroner, you have had a certificate 
“ from the registrar? (A.) Yes. The certificate of 
“ registry of death. (Q.) Then they have gone through 
“ the registrar’s hands before they get to you? (A.) Yes, 


* T am obliged to have the certificate of registry of . 


“ death. (Q.) Notwithstanding that, you have still 
* reported 11 cases to the coroner? (A.) Yes; but I 
* did not report all these on account of alcoholic 
“ habits; the reasons for reporting were various. 
* (Q.) And in seven there has been an inquest ? 
*“ (A.) Yes. (Q.) Which would look, upon the face of 
“ it, as though the information that you obtained 
“ through the registrar had not been quite sufficient ? 
“ (A.) It is very unsatisfactory. (Q.) When were those 
* cases; have they been recent ?—(A.) Since the year 
“ 1903—five and a half years ago. (Q.) I do not know 
* whether you know that some more stringent regula- 
** tions have been issued by the Registrar-General to 
* his officials within recent years. Would it be before 
“ or after that? (A.) I do not know when they were 
* issued. I have had one case within the last six 
*“ months December 1908. (Chatrman.) But your 
** present point is important as bearing on the law of 
* death certification rather than on the law of coroners. 
“ (A.) I think it bears on both.” Have you anything 
to say upon that evidence ?—With regard to each of 
those cases, I should like to know in the first place how 
the cause of death was certified. One I note was 
certified as pneumonia. The registrar has not an oppor- 
tunity of examining the body, and in fact generally he 
he would not be skilled enough to find out anything by 
examining it; but if the cause of death is described as 
pneumonia in the medical man’s certificate, the registrar 
would have no reason for reporting that to the coroner. 
He is instructed that if any suspicious circumstances 
connected with the death come to his knowledge, he 
should report it; but every suspicious circumstance 
does not necessarily come to his knowledge. 

6596. What are the more stringent regulations 
referred to ?—Registrars are instructed now to report 
to the coroner all cases of alcoholic poisoning. 

6597. Does that work satisfactorily ?—I think so. 
The returns that come to our office are thoroughly 
examined, and in every case of alcoholic poisoning, 
where there is no evidence of its having been reported 
to the coroner, we write to the registrar to know 
whether he did report it, and if a registrar neglected 
to report a case of alcoholic poisoning he would be 
censured and told to do better in future. 

6598. Then what is referred to here ought not to 
happen at the present time, that is to say, the cause 
of death certified as pneumonia, or some cause of that 
sort, the real cause being alcoholic poisoning P—Of 
course that ought not to happen, but the responsibility 
there is not with the registrar, but with the certifying 
medical practitioner. If the registrar were to go behind 
all medical certificates and make a kind of semi-judicial 
inquiry himself, there would be very great difficulty 
indeed, and it would embroil him with the medical 
profession. 

6599. (Dr. Willcow.) You are entirely dependent on 
the medical man ? — Almost entirely. Occasionally 
something is said in the regigtrar’s office that leads 
him to report the case to the coroner. For example, 
in one case a man was described as having died of 
bronchitis, but something was said at the registrar’s 
office as to his having fallen into the fire. The registrar 
reported that to the coroner promptly, and the coroner 
decided not to hold an inquest, He took it that the 





fall into the fire had not accelerated death. My point 
is that it was not mentioned on the certificate, but that 
it accidentally came to the knowledge of the registrar 
by something that was said in his office; and that 
happens in a few such cases, but of course not in all. 


6600. Chronic alcoholic poisoning would give rise 
to Bright’s disease or liver disease ?—Yes. 

6601. Then the medical man would probably fill 
in the cause of death as Bright’s disease or kidney 
disease >—Some medical men would, and the registrar, 
of course, would have no power of going behind the 
certificate. 

6602. (Chatirman.) In this particular case of Dr. 
Herring’s evidence, all the certificates are criticised 
by a competent authority who, as you say, has had an 
opportunity of examining the body; so that that dis- 
tinguishes the cremation cases from the ordinary cases ? 
—If I remember the Cremation Regulations correctly, 
two medical men have to certify the cause of death, and 
I think they actually see the body. I think, according 
to the Regulations, they must do so. 

6603. (Dr. Willcox.) One of the main difficulties 
of Dr. Herring was that when the body of a person 
who has died abroad comes from abroad to this country, 
the cremation officer can generally get the two medical 
certificates as to the cause of death from abroad, but 
he is unable to get the certificate of registry of the 
death; and owing to that difficulty it is practically 
impossible to cremate bodies of persons who have died 
abroad and been brought over to this country. Have 
you any suggestion to make as regards that ?—I should 
think the Cremation Regulations might be amended. 
The registrar cannot register a death unless it occurs in 
his sub-district or unless an inquest is held in his sub- 
district by a coroner. If the death has occured abroad 
and the coroner holds an inquest in England, the death 
is there registered on the coroner’s certificate, because 
an inquest has been held. Otherwise, there is no 
registrar who can register the death; a registrar can 
only register deaths that occur in his sub-district. 

6604. Do you think it would be practicable if the 
coroner were allowed to fill up a form entitling the 
body to be cremated in such a case, after making 
enquiry but without holding an inquest?—It is outside 
my direct province, but I can see no objection whatever 
to that. 

6605. Do you consider that the coroner is the 
proper person to make such inquiry, owing to his 
experience in such matters and his judgment ?—I 
should think the coroner is the best person to do so. 
As things are at present he is the only official person 
who can do it. 

6606. Do you think it would be desirable if the 
coroner were allowed to issue a form which would 
permit a body to be cremated ?—I see no reason why the 
coroner, after examining whatever papers are brought 
from abroad as to the cause of death, if he decides not 
to hold an inquest, should not give some certificate 
which would be accepted for cremation. 

6607. And if he was not satisfied on the evidence 
before him, the coroner could hold an inquest with a 
jury, an ordinary inquest ?—Yes, that of course he can 
always do. Occasionally a coroner does hold an inquest 
on a body brought from abroad. 

6608. In such a case could the body be cremated ? 
—A body can be cremated after an inquest. The 
registrar does not give a certificate of registry after 
an inquest. A certificate of registry is the authority 
for burial; but if the coroner holds an inquest the 
coroner gives an order for burial and there is no need 
for authority from the registrar. 

6609. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Referring back to one small 
point, as to the signature by rubber stamp, you 
recognise that it is quite possible to conceive that some 
coroners or deputy coroners may be physically incapable 
of signing a certificate >—Yes. 

6610. In which case it may be absolutely necessary 
for some substitution to be arranged P—Then I think 
somebody’s writing should be there, and that that 
person’s initials should appear, 


The witness withdrew, 
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Mr. Witt1aAmM Henry Percy Fox, M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., called in and examined. 


6611. (Chatrman.) You are a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians and of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and you are also, I believe, a barrister-at-law ? 
—I am. 

6612. You were at one time medical officer of health 
for the borough of Lambeth ?—I was medical officer of 
the parish, and I have been house surgeon at three 
or four institutions. I was medical officer, too, at 
Liverpool. 

6613. Do you hold any offices at present ?—No, I 
resigned them, and I have been in practice for 26 years 
in London. 

6614. Where do you practice >—In Clapham. I have 
been there for the past 26 years, 

6615. Have youaconsiderable practice there P—Yes, 
I have had a very big experience. 

6616. You have had to do with a good many cases 
which have come up at inquests, have you not ?—Yes, I 
have had a great number in my time. 

- 6617. Under what coroner P—Under several coroners. 
I happen to live in a road which is the boundary between 
Mr. Troutbeck’s district on the one side and Mr. Wyatt's 
on the other. Mr. Troutbeck is coroner for part of the 
South-West District of London, and it is his system 
that I come here to speak about. 

6618. What do you refer to as his system ?—The 
system under which he in every case rejects the medical 
man in attendance. He does not call him to give 
evidence. At one time he did not call him at all, but 
recently, owing to certain cases occurring, he has felt 
somewhat nervous, and for his own skin he calls the 
medical man occasionally, chiefly in consequence of two 
or three cases that I was involved in. 

6619. Do you mean that when a case comes before 
him in which you or some other medical practitioner 
has been attending the deceased, he omits to call the 
medical attendant as a witness altogether ?—Yes, abso- 
lutely ; but, as I say, now he rather tends to call him. 
At one time he made out that the reason for not having 
the medical man in attendance was in order to save the 
ratepayers’ money ; but now he seems to spend it rather 
freely, because he calls both. 

6620. Whom do you mean by both P—The medical 
man in attendance and Dr. Freyberger. 

6621. Dr. Freyberger being called as an expert P— 
As a so-called expert—not an expert recognised by the 
profession. 

6622. But he is called in as a pathologist P—As a 
so-called expert pathologist. He is really a general 
practitioner in North-West London. 

6623. But with a very large experience P—Well, 
since Mr. Troutbeck took him in hand. 

6624. You think that the practice of omitting to 
call the medical practitioner who has dealt with the 
particular case is objectionable ?—Very objectionable. 
I have three or four cases to prove it. 

6625. Will you just develop that a little, without 
referring to instances at the moment ?—For one thing, 
if a medical man is called to a case, for instance, a 
criminal charge, he sees the state of the house, he sees 
the position of the body, he sees the exact state of the 
room, he sees various little things that no one else 
could see, and he sees the patient actually at the time, 
which is very important, and, as I shall prove in one 
case that I had, was very important indeed. 

6626. It stands to réason that his evidence is almost 
essential in order to arrive at a correct knowledge of 
the cause of death ?—Very essential; in some cases it 
is very important indeed. 

6627. You want to refer to one or two special cases ? 
—yYes. The first case is that of a person named 
Whitman. 

6628. When was that ?—I have not got the dates 
with me. I understood that I could simply refer to 
the cases. 

6629. About when was it P—About two years ago. 
I was called to the case by a little child. A woman 
was confined of a living child, and the child was acci- 
dentally suffocated. I was there immediately after the 
child was dead; there was nobody present except 
myself, and I did what was necessary. I put the child 
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on a table at the side of the room. I stopped there 
half an hour or three-quarters, and I came away as no 
one turned up. I said I could not wait any longer, and 
IT went away. 

6630, The child was dead ?—Yes, the child was 
dead, it was accidentally suffocated by its own mother. 
Mr. Troutbeck took no notice of me whatever, he even 
did not call me as an ordinary witness. One of the 
jurymen had the temerity to ask Mr. Troutbeck why it 
was that the doctor was not called, as he was the only 
person who saw the child, and said: ‘“We do not know 
** whose child it was, or whether the woman ever had a 
* ehild or not.’ His remark was, that as the doctor 
refused to give any information, he decided not to 
call me. 

6631. What did he mean by your refusing to give 
any information. This is only what you heard P—It is 
what was stated at the inquest. 

6632. But it is what you heard from people who 
were present ?—Yes ; I did not attend. 

6633. Had you refused to give any information ?— 
Certainly. The medical practitioners in the South-West 
District of London have all decided that, considering. 
the treatment Mr. Troutbeck gives us, we will refuse to 
give any information, unless we are called as witnesses. 

6634. As medical witnesses ?—Yes, certainly; it is 
only right. 

6635. Ido not want any comment—only the fact. 
I suppose he asks you to give information P—He sends 
a constable down, and we do not see why we should 
give information; there is no reason why we should. 

6636. Your answer is, that you are ready to appear 
as a medical witness, but not otherwise P—Yes. 

6637. I do not think it is necessary to go into more 
details of that case?—There was no identification in 
this particular case. 

6638. You have given evidence on some occasions ? 
—Yes, I have. 

6639. You have been called?—Yes, I have been 
called subsequently, because Mr. Troutbeck has evidently 
looked upon me as rather a dangerous person not to call. 

6640. You have given evidence, I mean recently P— 


Yes, recently, because I have had one or two very nasty 


cases, where I very nearly trapped him. 

6641. And you can mention several cases, I believe ? 
—Yes, I can mention four or five. 

6642. I want you just to answer this question. You 
could mention four or five cases in which you attended 
and were not called as a witness ,—Yes, several times. 

6643. And your suggestion is that in these cases you 
ought to be called as a medical witness P—Certainly. 

6644, But how about post-mortem examinations. 
Do you suggest that you ought to have been present 
at the post-mortems ?—Certainly. 

6645. And you were not >—I was not, unless I have 
demanded it. In one or two cases I have demanded it 
for a particular reason, because I had certain opinions 
in my own mind, which I thought possibly would not 
be accepted by the pathologist, and which turned out to 
be quite right. 

6646. You were present >—Yes, I was present, and a 
very good thing too. In one case the judge at the Old 
Bailey actually threw the case out when, if it had not 
been for me, no doubt the man would have got ten 
years. 

6647. That is in a case where you differed from the 
pathologist as to the cause of death ?—Yes. 

6648. Perhaps you might tell us what that case was P 
—I was called one night about a quarter to 10 to see a 
woman who was supposed to be dying. I was there in 
afew minutes. Isaw she was dying from hemorrhage. 
I knew the people well—it so happened, that I knew 
them very intimately, because they were tenants of 
mine. I knew the woman very well indeed—she was 
a very drunken woman. .I examined her, andI saw that 
she was dying from hemorrhage from the private parts, 
I noticed particularly the condition of the room, the 
position she was lying in, where the tables were placed, 
where the husband was; and I cross-examined him as 
to what happened. He told me, “Iwas having my 
supper ’—he had just come home from work, he had 
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his plate half empty of foodin the corner, he was sitting 


at the particular spot when I arrived, and he said, 


“She kept nagging me”—it was only a very small 
room. ‘I pushed her and she fell on that chair.” 
The chair was evidently as it was when this happened ; 
it was a broken chair, one of those windsor chairs with 
a nasty break in one of the legs, with a pointed top, 
and he said, “ She fell on it, and she fell down there 
and there she is.’”’ He left her just as she fell. I 
picked her up, put her on the sofa, and examined her. 
Serious hemorrhage was going on. I prescribed for 
her, told him what to do, and said I would be back in 
half-an-hour. I went home, and before I returned a 
message was again sent up saying that they thought 
she was dead. I went back and she was dead—she had 
just died. I again cross-examined the husband very 
carefully as to the whole of the surrounding circum- 
stances of the case, and he adhered to what he told me 
in the first instance, and I very carefully put everything 
down, I then got a lamp from a neighbour; I 
thoroughly washed the woman; I carefully noted 
everything, exactly what occurred; I noticed every 
mark on her body; and on going out of the house I 
heard some remarks from neighbours saying that there 


. was a row there just before, and I went home. I came 





to the conclusion. 

6649. Never mind that. You went to the post- 
mortem ?—Yes, I made a demand to be present at the 
post-mortem examination, and I made notes at the 
post-mortem, and I attended the inquest. Mr. Trout- 
beck at the inquest took me up to the poimt of 
attending her. 

6650. He examined you as a witness ?—Yes, he 
examined me as a witness, but only as to actual 
attendance on the patient, and then he stopped, and he 
said, “Thank you.” I said, “ Well, I should like to 
“ tell the jury my views of the post-mortem examina- 
* tion, so far as I can see.” At first he refused; he 
said, ‘‘ No, we will hear that from Dr. Freyberger.” I 
at once said to him, “If you refuse I must ask you to 
** put it in your notes that I demanded to be heard, and 
“ that you refused.” He said at once, “ Well, I will 
“ consider it; in the meantime we will have Dr. Frey- 
“ berger, and I will think of it in the meantime 
“ whether I will call you.” I said, ‘Very well”; and 
he did call me after Dr. Freyberger. 

6651. And you gave your opinion ?—Yes. 

6652. Which was opposed to that of Dr. Frey- 
berger P—Yes. 

6653. And the end of it was what >—The case went 
to the Old Bailey, and after Sir Charles Mathews had 
opened part of the case, the judge intervened, and the 
case was not even gone into. Sir Charles Mathews 
said he would not offer any further evidence, and the 
man was discharged. 

6654. He had been charged with manslaughter P— 
Yes. 
6655. And that result accorded with your opinion ? 
—Yes, it was in accordance with my opinion. 

6656. (Dr.- Willcow.) What was your opinion ?— 
That the woman certainly was pushed. She had 
irritated the man, and he gave her a push and she fell ; 
she was drunk and the edge of the chair caught her 
underneath the private parts in a very vital spot, which 
caused hemorrhage from which she died. 

6657. (Chairman.) What was Dr. Freyberger’s 
opinion ?—Dr. Freyberger’s opinion was that the man 
kicked her with his boot, which would have been a 
very heinous offence, and in that case no doubt the 
man would have got 10 years, and very likely 15; in 
fact a case occurred two or three months after that 
which had that result. The man wasa very respectable 
man. 

6658. (Dr. Willeow.) You said that in your district 
the medical men declined to give information to the 
coroner’s officer. Would you decline to give informa- 
tion if the coroner’s officer told you that you were 
going to be called as a medical witness P—No; in fact 
that is exactly our procedure with the other coroner on 
the other side of the road. i 

6659. When a post-mortem has been made in a case 
which you or some other medical man in the district 


-have been connected with, have you usually been 





invited to attend at the post-mortem ?—TI believe at 
first Mr. Troutbeck did invite us, but considering that 
he did not call us as witnesses, we did not see why we 
should waste our time in going. 

6660. When you were invited were you given 
reasonable notice ?—Yes, at one time, but we had to go 
at our own expense; in other words, at the expense of 
our time; and if he would not call us as witnesses I do 
not see why we should waste our time. 

6661. Have you, been connected with cases of over- 
laying ?—Yes, I have one very important case of that 
kind here. 

6662. Have you been connected with several cases ? 
—Yes, several, but recently a case occurred in which 
I was censured by the coroner unjustifiably. 

6663. In those cases that you have been connected 
with, did you see the body very soon after death ?— 
Yes, in this particular case in which I was censured I 
saw the child about, three hours after death. It is 
difficult to judge the exact time of death, but I should 
say about three hours. 

6664. Did you find signs of suffocation P—Certainly, 
so far as they go. Signs of suffocation are not very 
clear. 

6665, Are you aware that the signs of suffocation 
will pass off in a dead body after a day or two?— 
Certainly, in a day or two. 

6666. So that your point is that you, seeing the 
body immediately after death, would have been in a 
position to observe signs which the pathologist who 
made the post-mortem a day or so after death would 
not see >—Quite so. 

6667. Signs such as of pressure on the face —Yes, 
and froth oozing at the mouth, and a livid expression. 

6668. And the froth might be wiped away P—Yes, 
but very often they are too frightened. 

6669. I mean, before the post-mortem was held P— 
Yes, but at the time, if you call in pretty soon, usually 
the people are so frightened that you see pretty well 
everything. 

6670. But in a day or two’s time when the body 
is laid out, the froth would go and the signs of pressure 
would be absent P—Certainly. 

6671. Is it your point that in an ordinary simple 
case such as death from hemorrhage in the case of 
phthisis, the medical practitioner would be competent 
to make the post-mortem ?—Certainly. 

6672. And to give all the necessary evidence P— 
Absolutely. I should think if he is competent to attend 
a man when alive, he is competent to do that when he 
is dead. 

6673. I take it that in special cases involving 
criminal charges, you agree that it is advisable to have 
a man of special expert knowledge P—I think most 
certainly. 

6674, And do you consider that it is desirable that 
pathological experts should hold, if possible, patho- 
logical appointments at hospitals P—Most decidedly. 

6675. And that they should be appointed by some 
responsibly authority, such as the Home Office P— 
Quite so. 

6676. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Do you appear here in a 
personal capacity, or as representing any Body ?—Just 
personally. The secretary of the Medical Defence 
Union asked me to give evidence. 

6677. Are you attending as representing the Medical 
Defence Union?—No, he simply asked me to give 
evidence, as I had three or four very important cases. 

6678. But what you are telling us is in your own 
individual capacity P—Yes. 

6679. I gather from what you have said you are of 
opinion that Mr. Troutbeck is not very diplomatic in 
carrying out his duties P—No, he is very undiplomatic. 

6680. You yourself have had several passages at 
arms with him P—Yes. 

6681. And there is a strong feeling: in Mr. Trout- 
beck’s district against his procedure?—Yes, very 
strong. 

6682. Amongst the medical men ?—Very strong. 

6683. You told us that he does not ordinarily call 
the medical attendant on the deceased person as a 
witness ?—He does not. 
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~ 6684. Would you go so far as to say that he would 
not call that person in a case involving a criminal 
charge ?—If there were anything like a serious case he 
would call you, of course. 

6685. But you mean that in ordinary simple cases 
he does not call the medical attendant as a witness P— 
He does not—but the question is, what is a simple case. 
In this case of suffocation that I mentioned, I gave a 
certificate with the object of forcing Mr. Troutbeck to 
call me, because in a previous case that I had where 
the people were drunk he did not call me at all. 

6686. Do you suggest that Mr. Troutbeck performs 
his duties improperly ?—That is our opinion; he does 
not treat the medical practitioners with any respect. 

6687. Have you ever made any official complaint as 
to his performance of his duties P—Most decidedly. 

6688. To whom ?—-To the British Medical Associa- 
tion. The Medical Defence Union took the case up, 
and we had an inquiry before Mr. Cockerton, the 
Auditor of the London County Council, to try and stop 
the payment of his fees, when we endeavoured to prove 
that Mr. Troutbeck’s action was illegal according to 
the Coroners’ Act. 

6689. I did not mean that, I meant, has any official 
complaint been made to the Home Office ?—I believe so. 
A complaint has been made to the Lord Chancellor to 
have Mr. Troutbeck removed. 

6690. I take it that you know that if a coroner 
carries on his duties improperly a complaint can be 
made to the Lord Chancellor >—Yes. 

6691. Do you say that such complaint has been 
made ?—Certainly. 

6692. Has the complaint been heard by the Lord 
Chancellor ?—It has. 

6693. With what result P—I do not exactly know, 


but the Lord Chancellor I believe states that he cannot 
see his way upon the facts to remove him. 

6694. You mean that Mr. Troutbeck was able to 
justify himself before the Lord Chancellor 2—I suppose 
he has done so. I do not know much about it. 

6695. Your complaint then to-day is purely a 
personal complaint against Mr. Troutbeck ?—Personal : 
to a great extent. 

6696. Have you any similar complaint to make 
against other coroners ?—None at all. 

6697. You have nothing, to say to us as to the 
ordinary law of coroners or their practice, except so far 
as it may be carried out by Mr. Troutbeck ?—Quite so. 

6698. Was the case of hemorrhage that you have 
mentioned Sedgebeer’s case P—Yes, that was the criminal 
charge. 

6699. Do I rightly understand that in that case you 
gave evidence yourself at the coroner’s inquest ?—Yes, 
but Mr. Troutbeck was going to refuse. 

6700. I gathered that. The case was heard by the 
coroner's jury ?—Yes. 

6701. And they committed the man to the Old 
Bailey ?—Yes. 

6702. And at the Old Bailey the judge decided that 
there was no case to go to a jury 2—Yes. It must have 
been on my evidence, of course; it could not have 
been otherwise. 

6703. I take it that you have known of other cases 
like that where there has been no complaint against the 
coroner ?— Yes, 

6704. (Dr. Willcox.) Have many other medical men 
in your district come into conflict with Mr. Troutbeck ? 
— Yes, a great number. 

6705. To your personal knowledge ?—Yes, to my 
personal knowledge. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Henry Oaxtey Cunisiert called in and examined. 


6706. (Chairman.) You, I believe, hold the office of 
Franchise Coroner of the Hundreds of Badbury and 
Cogdean, in the county of Dorset >—Yes. 


6707. How long have you held the office P—26 
years. 

6708. You were appointed, I suppose, by the lord 
of the manor ?—By the Lord of the Hundreds; he is 
also lord of the manor. 

6709. And you are paid by the county council ?— 
Yes. 

6710. Your salary being 201. a year ?—Yes. 

6711. What is the area of your jurisdiction P— 
Perhaps I may state that I reside at Wimborne, in the 
county of Dorset, and have lived there nearly all my 
life. My age is 76 years. J am a land agent by calling, 
and have for the past 50 years had the management of 
large landed estates in the county. As I have stated, I 
have held the office of coroner of the Hundreds of 
Badbury and Cogdean in that county for the past 26 
years, having been appointed in the year 1883 by the 
Lord of the Hundreds, the late Mr. Walter Ralph 
Bankes, of Kingston Lacy. The appointment is and 
always has been a life one; the salary is an annual 
payment of 20/. paid me quarterly by the Dorset 
County Council, to whom I render my account quarterly. 
Beyond this salary, I receive no fees whatever. During 
the time I have been in office, I have held something 
between 200 and 250 inquests. My jurisdiction is a 
seattered one, extending from the boundaries of Hamp- 
shire to those of Wiltshire; something like 20 to 30 
miles. It includes the town of Wimhorne, where I 
reside, and in addition thereto, a large agricultural 
area embracing thinly populated scattered villages and 
farms. By reason of this, I am often compelled to 
hold inquests in village public-houses, much against 

my inclination, there being no other accommodation. 
The village schools are, as a rule, occupied during the 
daytime, and there is but seldom any public hall or 
room available. I have no deputy coroner. 

6712. You hold about 10 or a dozen inquests a 
year ?—Yes, about a dozen. 


6713. And your jurisdiction is surrounded by that 
of other Liberties, and by that of the county coroner ? 
—Yes, 

6714. Are there several Liberties 9—Yes, four in 
the county. 

6715. What county coroner is it 2—The East Dorset 
county coroner. 


6716. Subject, of course, to your vested rights, is 
there any reason why your district should not be part 
of the Kast Dorset coroner’s district >—None whatever. 
I think, in fact, subject to my rights, it would be a 
good thing, because we dovetail into each other. For 
instance, I have one parish; in the next parish the East 
Dorset coroner steps in, and I go beyond to the next, 
and then the East Dorset coroner steps in again; and 
then there is the coroner of another Liberty in an 
adjoiming parish to Wimborne, the parish of Ham 
Preston ; the Liberty of Cranborne man steps in there, 
and I go beyond him to Canford Magna and Kinson. 


6717. It is very complicated ?,—Very much so. 


6718. And I suppose it leads to practical difficulties 
occasionally P—Not very often; we generally know 
each other’s district. But I have difficulties sometimes 
with the police; a new man comes on beat and does 
not understand which jurisdiction he is in; he comes 
to me and I have to put him right, and he has to go to 
Ringwood to another coroner. 


6719. And it would be highly convenient if all 
these Liberties were swept into the county P—Speaking 
candidly, I have always thought so. The Hundreds 
coroners really existed before county coroners in the 
Old Hundreds, before there were magisterial courts 
and soon. In old times the steward of the Hundreds 
sitting in his capacity as steward of the Hundreds had 
enormous powers, almost of life and death; now they 
are superseded by the Police Act. 

6720. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Do you call anyone to your 
assistance when you hold an inquest, or do you do all 
the duty yourself ?—I do it all myself; but if I am 
away I get my neighbour coroner, the coroner for 
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East Dorset, to take my inquest, but this has only 
happened twice or thrice in the past 25 years. 

6721. Is that legalP—I do not know that it is 
legal, but we do it; and if he is away I take an inquest 
for him. This, however, very seldom happens. 

6722. A neighbouring coroner does the duty whether 
it is legal or not?—Yes; if I am away he takes an 
inquest for me, and if he is away I take an inquest 
for him. 

6723. Are you his deputy P—No. 
and I am not his deputy. 

6724. You do not know then whether it is legal on 
your part when you act for him?—I donot. I have 
done it for years, but only, I think, on two or three 
occasions. 

6725. Have you ever had any serious case of com- 
mittal to the assizes ?—Yes, on one occasion, on the 
occasion of a railway accident. 

6726. What was the charge ?—The committal was 
on a charge of manslaughter against the engine-driver. 

6727. Was there a conviction?—No, the judge 
dismissed the case. 

6728. Why was there no conviction ?—Because the 
judge dismissed the case; he thought there was no 
really criminal negligence. 

6729. Do you know how many inhabitants there are 
in your district P—I could hardly tell you. 

6730. About how many ?—I should say 13,000 or 
14,000. The town of Wimborne is the only town in the 
district ; the rest is quite scattered villages. 

6731. Do you ever dispense with an inquest P—Yes, 
whenever I can I give a certificate. In a case of sudden 
death, if it is proved to me by a medical man that it is 
not a case of accident, I give a certificate. 

6732. What did you say your salary was P—Twenty 
pounds a year. 

6733. No matter how many inquests you hold or 
how few ?—It makes no difference whatever. It is a 
fixed salary. 

6734. How long have you had a fixed salary ?—It 
was raised about ten years since, by reason of the 
increase of the town of Bournemouth overlapping into 
my district in Dorset. I represented that the number 
of inquests was increasing considerably, and the county 
council considered the matter and increased my salary 
by 51., making it 201. 

6735. Who pays your disbursements ?—The county 
council. I send in a statement quarterly, and they give 
me a cheque for my payments out of pocket, for which 
I produce vouchers. 

6736. I take it, you are not coroner for any other 
place than the Hundreds you have described P—I am 
not. 

6737. And in your 26 years’ experience you have 
only had one committal case P—Yes. 

6738. Was that to the Dorset assizes P—Yes, at 
Dorchester. 

6739. Is all your district in one county P—Yes, it is 
wholly in Dorset. 

6740. But there are places interspersed through 
your district in which separate coroners have jurisdic- 
tion ?—Yes, as I mentioned just now. 

6741. What places have separate coroners P—There 
is a Liberty almost adjoining the town of Wimborne, 
the Liberty of Cranborne. 

6742. That has a separate coroner >—Yes. 

6743, A franchise coroner ?—Yes; he lives at Ring- 
wood, and part of his district dovetails into mine, the 
parish of Ham Preston. 

6744. Do you have to go through other people's 
districts to get to parts of yours ?—Yes, between 
Wimborne and Blandford. I take the parish of 
Sturminster Marshall; beyond that is the parish of 
Spettisbury, which is in the district of the county 
coroner; and then beyond that again is Charlton 
Marshall, in ‘my district; and I g/ through the county 
coroner’s district to get to my own district. 

6745. You have many ramifications ?—Yes. I have 
given you those two; I could give you others—Crichel, 
Lord Alington’s place, that is really in my district ; 
this is More Crichel, the residence of Lord Alington; 
and then at Long Crichel the county coroner steps in. 
Then I overstep him again, and get to Gussage St. Michel; 


Ihave no deputy, 


but Gussage All Saints, the neighbouring parish, is in 
the county coroner’s district. 

6746, It must be a Chinese puzzle sometimes to 
know in whose district it is?—Yes, it is sometimes, 
For instance, a person may die in the road and be taken 
into the county coroner's district; the policeman comes 
in and says that the man has died at such and such a 
place. JI ask where the body is, and he says it is taken 
to a cottage in the next parish; that is in another 
coroner’s district. 

6747. What do you do in such a case P—Once or 
twice we have made blunders. 

6748. Do you remove the body back again, or does 
the coroner for that parish hold the inquest P—The 
coroner for the parish where the person dies holds the 
inquest although the body is taken into another coroner’s 
district. 

6749. Have you any boroughs in your district P— 
There is the borough of, Poole. 

6750. Then your district surrounds the borough of 
Poole ?—It adjoins it. 

6751. And nearly surrounds it except on the water- 
side >—Yes; on the land side it does wholly, I may say, 
surround the borough of Poole, except where it adjoins 
the county of Hants. 

6752. (Dr. Willcox.) Do you have a coroner’s officer 
for making inquiries ?—The police, the superintendent 
of police always. 

6753. In what proportion, roughly, of inquests that 
you hold do you have a post-mortem examination P— 
It is very seldom that I have a post-mortem. 

6754, Even where you hold an inquest —Not very 
often, because the cause of death is generally so very 
plain. When I have any doubt whatever, I order a 
doctor to make a post-mortem and report at.the inquest 
to the jury; but not very often. 

6755. As a rule you have no post-mortem ?—That 
is so. 

6756. In most of your cases do you get medical 
evidence ?—Yes. 

6757. Would you be satisfied with the evidence of 
relatives P—I call in a medical man and he gives me his 
evidence, and if necessary I order a post-mortem; but 
in ordering a post-mortem I generally see him before- 
hand and hear what he has to say, and if I do not think 
the evidence he can give will satisfy the jury I say, 
“You must make a port-mortem and give me a report 
“ of the post-mortem.”’ 

6758. Supposing that a dead body is found in the 
water P—Too often the verdict is “found drowned.” 

6759. Would you have a post-mortem in that case P 
—No. Found drowned—no evidence to show how or 
why or by what means he or she came into the water. 

6760. And you would not call medical evidence in 
such a case P—No, not in that case. 

6761. And in cases of death from severe accident, 
would you consider it necessary to order a post-mortem ? 
—In the case of accident where a medical man is called 
in, do you mean ? 

6762. No, where a man falls off a cart, say P—A 
fatal accident. 

6763. Yes?—I do not call a doctor in that case 
where the evidence shows me clearly that the man has 
been run over or killed in some way or other. There 
is no need for a medical man in that case when he is 
killed on the spot. 

6764. Might I ask how you fill in the death certifi- 
cate ; what cause of death would you put in the death 
certificate P—Accidentally killed by being run over by 
a motor, or as the case may be. I describe the mode 
of death in filling up the cause of death, giving it in as 
detailed a form as I possibly can for the registrar. 

6765. Would you say broken neck ?—Yes, most 
assuredly. 

6766. Without medical evidence ?—No, in that case 
I should not, unless a doctor attended. If a doctor 
attended and said that the person was killed and the 
cause of death was broken neck, I should so describe it. 

6767. If a policeman who examined the dead body 
told you that the neck was broken, would you be 
satisfied ?—I should be satisfied with what the doctor 
would say in that case. 
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6768. But supposing a man falls out of a cart and 
breaks his neck, you say that you would not order a 
post-mortem ?—No. 

6769, And you would not call a medical man P— 
No. 

6770. In filling in a certificate in such a case, if the 
police told you that they thought the neck was broken, 
would you put it in?—I should say, ‘Deceased was 
“ accidentally killed by falling from a cart on the 
“highway.” 

6771. Would you say that he broke his neck P—No. 

6772. (Mr. Bramsdon.) In those cases where bodies 
are found in the water, you say you do not order a 
post-mortem examination ?—No, I do not. 

6773. How do you satisfy the jury, or how are the 
jury satisfied that the man was drowned P—They return 
a verdict in that case that the deceased was found 
drowned in the River Stour, but that there was no 
evidence to show how or by what means he came there, 


6774. How do you come to the conclusion that he 
was drowned ?—We come to the conclusion because 
there is no other conclusion to arrive at. He is found 
in the river; nobody knows how he came there. A 
person may be going by in a boat and sees a body 
floating; he gets the body out on to the edge of the 
river and gives notice to the police. 


6775. But it is not every man that is found in the 
water that is drowned ?—No, I suppose not. 


6776. Supposing that a man were killed or poisoned 
and put into the water; if you found his body in the 
water would you still say “found drowned” ?—Yes, 
unless there were any marks on the body which 
betokened that he met his death by misadventure or 
design. 

6777. Unless there was any palpable evidence to the 
contrary ?—Yes; the jury would return a verdict that 
he was found drowned in the river, 


The witness withdrew, 


Mr. CHARLES SHEPPARD called in and examined. 


6778. (Chairman.) I think you are coroner for the 
Rape of Hastings, and also for the Hundred of 
Robertsbridge, and the Hundred of Bexhill ?—Yes. 

6779. All in the county of Sussex P—Yes. 

6780. And these are all separate appointments P— 
“Yes. 

6781. For the Hastings Rape you get a fixed 
salary P—Yes, 50U. a year. 

6782. And for Robertsbridge ?—Two guineas. 

6783. And for Bexhill ?—Bexhill is included in the 
salary for the Rape. 

6784. And these salaries are paid by the county 
council ?— Yes. 

6785. You are appointed, of course, by the lords of 
the manors or hundreds P—Yes. 

6786. Are these three jurisdictions all adjoining one 
another P—Yes. 

6787. And surrounded by SussexP—By Sussex, 
Kent, and the sea. By the parishes forming the Rape. 

6788. But I mean, outside your jurisdiction there 
is the county coroner ?—Yes, there are the county 
coroners of Kent and Sussex. 

6789. But have you an uninterrupted jurisdiction P 
—I cross no other jurisdiction ; it is an uninterrupted 

one. 
6790. It is purely rural, is it not >—Bexhill is not 
rural. Bexhill has a population of 15,000 or 16,000, 
and is a borough. : 

6791. But the other districts are rural ?>—With the 
exception of one urban district, namely, Battle. Battle 
is a separate appointment; the lord of the manor 
has the appointment. 

6792. Then that is another coronership ?—Yes, 
that is an urban district; it is not very populous, 
The population is 3,000. 

6795. But that is a separate franchise >—That is a 
separate franchise. The Duke of Cleveland was owner 
of the franchise. 

6794. How long have you held all these appoint- 
ments ?—Forty-four years. 

6795. I suppose they have been generally held 
together by one person?—Yes, my predecessor held 
them all in the same way as I do. 

6796. About how many inquests do you hold in a 
year ?—They average about 25. It is a large area. 

6797. It is large in point of area, but small in point 
of population ?—Yes, the population is small; there 
are some large parishes, but the population is rather 
sparse. Take Heathfield, for instance, adjoining the 
Sussex district. 

6798. As I put it to the last witness, subject to 
your interest in the matter, do you see any reason why 
all these jurisdictions should not be merged in the 
county coronership ?—I suppose the owners of the 
franchises would be consulted; but subject to that I 
see no reason; I should have no objection atall. I 
would only say that one coroner would not be able to 
do the western division of my district as well as the 
county if my district were to be thrown into it; there 
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must be two coroners, because the area is too large, 
and the distances too long. The coroner would have to 
come from Lewes into Hastings, and then go on to 
Rye to get to the Marsh; and it would take him pretty 
well all day to get there and back. 

6799. You do not see that there would be any 
inconvenience barring that question P—No, I see none. 

6800. On the contrary, I suppose there would be 
considerable convenience ?—I cannot say that; I do 
not know that it would make any difference from the 
fact of the Rape forming part of the county, if a 
separate coroner were appointed. As I say, there 
must be two county coroners instead of one as there is 
now. 

6801. Have you had any cases where conflicts have 
arisen owing to overlapping jurisdictions P — None 
whatever. 

6802. Your jurisdictions are well defined P—Very 
well defined; all the constables know them. I know 
the boundaries, of course, and they know them too. I 


have never had a question arise yet as to conflict of 


jurisdiction. 

6803. You work through the police, I suppose P— 
Yes. 

6804. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Are you coroner for any 
other place ?—There are two small Hundreds in the 
Rape where the appointments are separate, but I 
cannot quite call them to mind now. 

6895. (Chairman.) But they are within your juris- 
diction P—Yes, one is the Hundred of Gostrow, which 
comprises the parishes of Brede and Udimore; and 
then there is the Hundred of Foxearle, which comprises 
the parishes of Ashburnham, Hurstmonceaux and 
Wartling. 

6806. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Have you a deputy P—I 
have appointed a deputy. Dr. Kendall, of Battle, was 
my deputy. I do not find any provision in the Act 
for the appointment by a franchise coroner of a 
deputy. 

6807. You do not know whether it is legal or not? 
—No. 

6808. But he acted for you P—He has done a little. 
I have a son 28 years of age, who was admitted a 
solicitor a few years ago, and he now acts as my 
deputy. I have been fortunate in regard to my health, 
and I think that during the whole of the 44 years I 
have not had occasion for a deputy more than six 
times. My son has acted for me twice, and Dr. Kendall 
once. 5 

6809. Under what power is the coroner appointed ? 
—The Lord of the Hundred or of the Rape, Lord 
Chichester, has the appointment of the coroner for the 
Rape of Hastings; and the lord of the manor of 
Robertsbridge (there is a Hundred of Robertsbridge, 
and there used to be a Hundred Court held there) has 
the appointment for Robertsbridge; and Lord De la 
Warr, lord of the manor of Bexhill, has the appoint- 
ment for Bexhill, 
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6810. Is there any charter giving the power ?—Not 
that I know of; but it is impossible to say; one can- 
not get at it at all. 

6811. It is practically by prescription, then P—I 
suppose it is. I see no other reason for it. 

6812. You cannot ascertain the actual power by 
which the coroner is appointed ?—No, I do not know. 
I only know that it has always been so. 

6813. Can you go so far as to tell me during what 
length of time the coroner has been appointed in this 
way ?—No, I cannot; it is very, very ancient. 

6814. It goes back, I suppose, beyond search 
almost ?—Yes, I think so. 

6815. (Dr. Willcox.) In about what proportion of 
cases of reported deaths do you hold an inquest; a 
large or a small number. Do you find it always 
necessary to hold an inquest in all cases P—Oh, dear, 
no; I think, perhaps I hold an inquest in about two 
thirds of the reported cases. The police have orders 
to report all cases of sudden death, and of course in 
a great many such cases where the cause is’ palpable, 
such as heart failure and many others, it is not 
necessary to put the county to the expense of an 
inquest. 


6816. Do you often find it necessary to order a 
post-mortem examination?—Yes; in cases of child 
death especially. 

6817. In what proportion, about, of cases in which 
you hold an inquest do you order a post-mortem ?—In 
about three in 20, 

6818. And in cases where you hold an inquest, but 
do not find it necessary to order a post-mortem, do 
you get a medical certificate ?—I summon a medical 
witness. 

6819. Take the case of a man whose dead body was 
found in the water; what would be your procedure ?— 
I have a medical witness and a post-mortem, unless 
there is palpable evidence of fracture of the neck or 
fracture of the skull, or something of that kind, or 
unless the body is too much decomposed to enable a 
post-mortem to be made. 

6820. You alluded to the term fracture of the skull; 
would you take the evidence of a layman as to whether 
it was produced during life or after death ?—Certainly 
not. 

6821. You would call a medical man ?—Most 
assuredly. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at a quarter-past two o'clock. 
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Mr. Wituiam Henry Prrxin, Ph.D., F.R.S., called in and examined. 


6822. (Chacrman.) I believe you have been Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Manchester 
for the past 17 years P—I have. 

6823. And you have been engaged in investigating 
the subject of flannelette in the laboratory of the 
university P—I have, during the past 10 years. 

6824. Would you state why flannelette is so popular ? 
—The popularity of flannelette, especially as a material 
for children’s underclothing, is based upon its many 
sterling qualities. It has warmth and cosiness, and 
is capable of being produced in colours and effects 
scarcely distinguishable from those of wool. It wears 
well, and is so cheap that it is within the reach of even 
the very poor. 

6825. What is it made of P—It is made of cotton 
with a raised surface. 

6826. And it is because it has that raised surface 
that it is comfortable and popular, and also for the 
same reason it is inflammable ?—Yes. 

6827. I suppose you have no idea of the number of 
accidents that there have been owing to flannelette; 
you can only say that there have been a _ great 
number ?—It is very difficult to say exactly how many 
accidents there have been, becayse it is not always 
stated in the reports of inquests’whether the accident 
is due to flannelette or not. 

6828. For some years efforts, I understand, have 
been made to reduce the inflammability of flannelette, 
among chemists and manufacturers P—That is so. 

6829. For 20 years past P—Yes. 

6830. Perhaps you will tell us what it is that 
reuders it so dangerous P—The warmth of the fabric is 


due to the fact that it has a raised nap consisting of 
minute fibres ; but the very result of the raised nap is 
that when the fabric comes in contact with a spark, or 
a piece of hot coal, these fibres instantly carry the 
flame over the whole surface, and the wearer of the 
garment, usually a child, is ina few seconds severely 
and often fatally burned. 

6831. Then the longer and the looser the nap the 
more dangerous the flannelette must be ?—That is so. 

6832. Is there any connection between the dangerous 
character of the material and the price; is it more 
dangerous as it becomes cheaper ?—It is much more 
dangerous as it becomes cheaper in price. 

6833. The cheaper sorts are much more dangerous ? 
—That is so, generally speaking, of course. At the 
same time the more expensive sorts are also very 
dangerous, especially after they have been washed ; 
even the very expensive kinds after they have been 
washed are very dangerous. 

6834. The danger, I understand, depends entirely 
upon the character of the nap ?—Yes, and of course all 
flannelette necessarily has a nap, and it is all dan- 
gerous; but the longer the nap, as you were saying, 
the more dangerous is the flannelette. 

6835. As compared with other substances, with 
flannel, for instance, or other materials that are made 
use of for garments, how does it compare ?—It is very 
much more dangerous than flannels; flannel is con- 
sidered generally to be safe, and persons clothed in 
flannel are generally considered to be safely clothed ; 
but when they are clothed in flannelette they subject 
themselves to immense danger from fire. 
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6836. But how does it compare with linen or cotton ? 
—Cotton is also dangerous, but not so dangerous as 
flannelette, because it has nonap. The danger is, of 
course, greatly increased by putting ona nap. Cotton 
is a dangerous material from fire, but nothing to 
compare with flannelette. Linen is a less dangerous 
material than cotton. 

6837. That is to say, that no material that a child 
or other person can wear is so dangerous as flannelette P 
—That, certainly, is my opinion. I have never come 
across anything with the same danger. 

6838. I am speaking, of course, only of things 
which people do wear P—Yes. 

6839, They might wear silver paper, of course, but 
I do not mean that ?—No. 

6840. I understand that it has been ascertained 
that the inflammability of flannelette can be reduced P 
—Yes. 

6841, And you mention, I see, in your précis one 
mode by which that can be done?—Yes; one mode in 
which the inflammability of flannelette can be reduced 
is by impregnating the garments with strong solutions 
of alum, borax, tungstate of soda, &c.; but, of course, 
there is very strong objection to that from a hygienic 
point of view, because such salts are soluble in water 
and soluble in the excretions of the skin. Apart from 
that, it is not to be expected that poor people will take 
the trouble to use or go to the expense of keeping 
such solutions in their houses. 

6842. And of repeating the process?—And_ of 
repeating the process every time the flannelette is 
washed. 

6843. What you want, therefore, is some permanent 
fire-proofing, as you call it, which would not be injurious 
to the skin ?—Yes, it must not be removed by washing 
with soap and hot water, of course. 

6844. And you claim to have discovered a process 
of that sort P—Yes. 

6845. And you have taken out two patents P—Yes. 

6846. And you say that your process renders the 
material less inflammable, and also is consistent with 
repeated washings ?—Yes. I have here, if you wish me 
to put it in, proof of all my statements on this point 
and also as to the non-injurious effect of the process on 
the skin. I have certificates with regard to that from 
competent people, and also certificates to say that the 
material is hygienic from every point of view; and 
I also have certificates to show that, however often you 
wash the material with soap and hot water in the 
usual way, the non-inflammable nature of it does not 
disappear with the washing. 

6847. I have here, I may say, a comparative state- 
ment* of the results of experiments on a number of 
materials carried out for this Committee in the Govern- 
ment Laboratory, and there is one material here called 
“ Non-flam,” which came from Messrs. Whipp Brothers 
and Tod. Is that your patent P—Yes. 

6848. It is described as “‘ Non-flam,” and the price 
is 9d. a yard, and then the percentage of finish is given. 
What does that mean ?>—That, I imagine, would be the 
percentage of material that has been put into the cloth. 
The cloth is passed through certain solutions and the 
process leaves behind it a certain amount of chemicals 
in the cloth, and when you burn off the cloth to burn 
away all the fibre those chemicals are left in the cloth. 
I imagine that is what it means. : 

6849. Then the rate of burning per second, 
according to the method in which these experiments 

“were conducted, comes out at 110?—I do not know 
of course how that experiment was done. 

6850. You do not know anything about the way in 
which these experiments were conducted ?—No, I have 
no idea of the way these experiments were conducted 
or of the relative standard employed. Is it permissible 
to have a copy of the statement ? 

6851. It will all be published. I only wanted to 
identify your particular article P—Certainly. 

6852. Has your “ Non-flam,” as you call it, been 
tested in a variety of ways ?—It has been tested by a 
great many people quite independently; by the 
“Lancet,” by the “ British Medical Journal,” and a 





* See Appendices. 


number of coroners and manufacturers have tested it 
The Bradford Dyers’ Association, the Calico Printers. 
the Salvation Army, Mr. G. R. Sims, and Sir William 
Ramsay and three other gentlemen have subjected the 
material to exhaustive examination and have issued 
a report on the subject.* 

6853. Has it been tested after ordinary washings P— 
These tests were all made after repeated washings. 
There is no use in testing it before, because the whole 
question is whether the material retains its fire- 
resistant properties after ordinary washings, 

6854. Has it been in actual use P—It has been in 
use for a good many years. It has been in use since 
it was introduced to the extent of over four million 
and a half yards, equivalent’ to about one million and 
a half garments, 


6855. As yet you have had no complaints ?—No, 
we have had no complaints. 


6856. Will you state what the beneficial qualities 
of the material are?—The most striking properties of 
“Non-flam”’ flannelette may be summarised as follows : 
(1) It is safe because it is permanently fire-resistant, 
that is to say, even after many washings with soap and 
hot water it retains its property of resisting flame. 
(2) “Non-flam” flannelette is very pleasant to wear, 
and has absolutely no deleterious action on the skin. 
Medical men are agreed that it is a most desirable 
material from a hygienic point of view. (3) Flannelette 
acquires a soft, woolly, and much fuller feel after the 
“non-flam’’ process; and the improvement in the 
quality and strength of the material as a result of 
the treatment gives it an additional value which is 
sufficient to cover the cost of the fire-proofing. 
(4) “Non-flam” flannelette is remarkably durable, and 
will easily outwear the same quality of ordinary 
flannelette. (5) The process is cheap, and the cost, 
even in the case of the wider qualities (85-36 inches) 
does not exceed a penny per yard; for cloths of 31-32 
inches width (usually bought by the poor) the total 
cost is three-farthings per yard. I can produce inde- 
pendent evidence of all those statements, if you wish it. 

6857. As regards the fifth head, you say that the 
process is cheap ?—Yes. 

6858. Is the material cheap ?—The material is the 
same as ordinary flannelette. 

6859. Neither cheaper nor dearer ?—The material 
before treatment is ordinary flannelette, it is then put 
through this process, and I have just stated how much 
it costs to put it through the process. 

6860. Then the process adds about a penny to the 
cost per yard P—Something like that. 


6861. What is the cheapest flannelette on the 
market P—About 23d., a yard I believe. 

6862. But there is cheaper fiannelette than that ?— 
There is a very large quantity that comes from abroad 
which I understand is very cheap. 

6863. It is certainly down to 2d. a yard ?—I did 
not know that. 

6864, For aught you know there may be other 
processes of the same sortas yours; youdo not claim a 
monopoly of the discovery >—No, I think there cer- 
tainly must be other processes, either known or to be 
discovered ; especially now that we have to some extent 
shown the way, I think it is pretty certain that other 
processes will follow. 

6865. But you do not know that they have been 
found P—Not so far as I know. Several people have 
claimed to have found a process, but I have not had 
time to go into all these different claims. I think 
eight different firms claim to have solved the problem. 

6866, But you have not examined any of the 
processes P—No, except in so far as I state in that 
paragraph of my précis, in which I refer to the advertise- 
ments of flannelette which I have submitted. In that 
paragraph I say that it will be seen that these advertise- 
ments are so worded as to convey to the public that the 
flannelettes referred to are different from ordinary 
flannelettes and are no longer dangerous. I have 
attached to the advertisements specimens of the 
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flannelettes referred to. These flannelettes I have tested 
and found not to differ from ordinary flannelette. 

6867. That paragraph in your précis relates to 
advertisements P—It deals with material as well, not 
only with advertisements, 

6868. But as to the character of the advertisements, 
you suggest in that paragraph that the advertisements 
are misleading by inducing people to buy things 
which are really inflammable ?—Certainly. 

6869. Do you consider that the danger from wearing 
flannelette is so great as to call for legislation ?—I 
certainly do, especially as it is a danger which can be 
avoided. 

6870. You think the danger can be avoided P—I 
certainly think it can. 

6871. What do you suggest then in the way of 
legislation ?—My solicitor, Mr. Riley, and I have taken 
the liberty of drawing up the following statement as 
to a suggested form of legislation:—‘ There are 
* already several methods of manufacturing flannelette 
“ by means of which the owners claim that -the 
* material is rendered permanently fire-resistant, 
* and it is obvious that other new methods may be 
“ discovered. It is accordingly suggested that the 
Committee may fairly and properly recommend 
Parliament to legislate on the following lines :— 
(1) That all flannelette sold or offered for sale in the 
United Kingdom shall, before delivery on sale, be 
submitted to a Government test for resistance to 
fire, based upon a prescribed standard to be arrived 
at after repeated domestic washings, and that such 
test shall be made under the direction of a Home 
Office inspector. (2) That before delivery on sale of 
any piece of flannelette, the same shall be markedalong 
the selvedge, at intervals of two yards, with a mark 
denoting that the material has been tested, and that 
it is found to be either of proof or not of proof. If 
the material be found of proof, it shall be marked 
with a crown and the word ‘Proved’ (or ‘ Proof’); 
if it be found not of proof it shall be marked with 
the word ‘Unproved’ (or ‘Non-proof’). (38) That 
every person who sells or offers for sale, or has in 
his possession for sale, any flannelette which has not 
been marked in manner above provided, or which 
has been falsely marked, shall be liable to penalties 
and to forfeiture of the goods. (4) That upon the 
sale of any piece or portion of a piece of flannelette, 
the vendor shall give to the purchaser an invoice 
or bill of such sale in which it shall be stated 
whether the material is ‘Proof’ or ‘Non-proof,’ and 
“ shall retain a duplicate thereof, and preserve the 
“ same for at least two years, and produce it when 
“ lawfully demanded (with a suitable penalty in 
ease of default). Such a provision as in clause (4) 
would impose no trouble on shopkeepers. Their 
universal practice already is to give a bill on the 
sale of all goods, however small, and to keep a 
duplicate. It would only be necessary to say on the 
bill, for example, “ Flannelette, two yards, proof,” or 
*non-proof,” as the case might be. 

6872. Your suggested provision as to retaining a 
duplicate is with fae, object of identifying the particular 
flannelette which has done the mischief, I suppose P— 
Yes; paragraph 4 of the suggestions has been inserted 
to assist the identification at the coroner’s inquest of 
the particular flannelette in which a burnt child had 
been clad. ; 

6873. Is there anything else you wish to bring 
before us P—There is, of course, rather a difficulty with 
regard to the kind of test that should be imposed, and 
I thought it might be of interest to the Committee if I 
described the test that we use for our own purposes ; 
because before we send out “non-flam ” into the market 
it must come up to a certain test; so I have drawn a 
rough sketch, merely, of course, as’a suggestion, to show 
you the way in which we carry out the test (handing in 
the same). The picture at the bottom represents a 
square piece of flannelette ; we hang it up quite straight, 
as represented, and then we apply. to the middle of the 
bottom edge a taper and light about an inch of it. 
Then, if the flannelette is good enough, that is to say, 
if it is safe flannelette, the flame creeps ap and gets 
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less and less, until it reaches a point and then goes 
out. Roughly, according to the distance that the flame 
travels before it goes out youcan judge of the quality 
of the fire-proofing, because the more fireproof it is the 
more rapidly the fiame will go out. 

6874, I might perhaps read to you a test which was 
adopted in the experiments carried out for the 
Committee, so that you can point out the difference 
if there is any. The method devised was as follows: 
First of all care was taken to see that the specimens 
were all of the same degree of dryness or moisture, 
and a method was devised in which a very small flame 
was brought momentarily in contact with the fabric, 
and the ease and rapidity of the inflammation when 
occurring was noted. The method was this: A piece 
of the material 2 inches square with clean cut edges 
was suspended vertically from one edge, and a small 
spherical flame about one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
similar to that used in the Abel petroleum tester, was 
brought momentarily in contact with the centre of the 
surface. Is that about the same as yours ?—No, that 
of course is quite a different test; but still any test as 
long as it is comparative should answer the purpose. 

6875. (Dr. Willcox.) What light do you use P—A 
taper generally. 

6876. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Upon the question of 
practicability, doI rightly gather that you suggest that 
all flannelette wherever made, and notwithstanding that 
it may come into the country from abroad, should pass 
through some Government factory >—I was not thiriking 
of a factory, but certainly it isnecessary,in my opinion, 
that all flannelette, whether coming from abroad or 
made in this country, should be tested. And un- 
doubtedly a very large quantity comes from Germany 
and from Holland. 

6877. I want to follow that a little more in detail. 
How would that be carried out; would all flannelette 
be passed through some factory or factories or store or 
stores, as the case may be, and there be subjected to a 
Government test P—I really have not thought that out, 
but I imagine that there must be certain centres where 
these things come in from abroad. 

6878. Or where they are made in this country P— 
Or where they are made in this country. 

6879. Then if any manufacturer made flannelette, 
that would have to be guarded against and the material 
passed into some store or Government factory to be 
tested before it is issued?—The testing need not 
necessarily be done in that way. 

6880. Am I right in saying that a similar thing is 
done with regard to guns P—Yes. 

6881. You mean to say that the material should be 
marked as proof, on somewhat similar lines to what is 
done in the case of guns and gun barrels P—Yes. 

6882. Do you think that could be adopted and 
carried out properly without interfering with the sale 
of the article P—I think so, I do not see any difficulty 
init. There are certain recognised manufacturers of 
flannelette, of course, and the flannelette manufacturers 
have such a large amount of plant, that it would be 
known everywhere that they manufacture flannelette. 
A small man could not make flannelette. 

6883. Would it mean setting up an institution or 
institutions for the purpose! of testing it P—I think not. 
I think that every inspector would have some simple 
test, and the whole thing could be rapidly carried out. 

6884. If these things had to be passed through 
certain stores or factories, as the case might be, those 
stores or factories would have to be provided or rented ? 
—Yes. 

6885. And persons would have to be engaged to 
inspect them ?—Yes. 

6886. All that would necessitate expense, would it 
not >—Yes; but I do not quite follow why a Govern- 
ment inspector should not go to the place where the 
material is made and stamp it there. I am, however, 
not a business man. 

6887. I thought you would be able to help us with 
a suggestion upon it. You think that a Government 
inspector would be able to go to the different manu- 
factories throughout the country and test the material 
there P—Yes, 
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6888. Then the only protection that you would have 
would be the marking of the flannelette as inflammable 
or non-inflammable ?—Yes. 

6889. Would you provide that every article must 
be marked as inflammable or non-inflammable ?—Yes, 
that, I think, ought to be done. 

6890. So that it would be illegal to sell any article 
that was not so marked P—Yes. 

6891. You would not prevent the sale of inflam- 
mable articles, but would simply require them to be 
indicated so that the purchaser shall know what he or 
she is buying ?—Yes; then the responsibility would be 
his or hers. 

6892. You also suggest that with the invoice, if I 
might call it so, there should be an intimation on it 
of the character of the article that is sold ?—Yes. 

6893. And a duplicate of it kept ?—Yes. 


6894. What is the object of the duplicate ?—In 
case of an inquest or any question arising, the person 
would say, “I bought the material at such-and-such a 
shop,” and then the invoice could be hunted up to see 
whether it was really proof or non-proof that the person 
had bought. 

6895. Then you would want some means of identi- 
fication between the article sold and the invoice and the 
duplicate >—Yes, that might not always be possible. 

6896. Looking at it again from the point of view 
of practicability, I cannot quite see the object of the 
duplicate unless there is some means of identifying 
the duplicate with the article sold?—I do not quite 
follow. 

6897. I take it that you want the name put on the 
invoice of the person buying ?—Yes, and that would 
be kept. 

6898. The name would be kept on the invoice? 
—Yes. 

6899. But from a legal point of view that would 
be no proof that the article that is sold is the identical 
article referred to in the invoice, would it ?—It would 
surely be very strong evidence. 

6900. You see that there is a question there to be 
considered P—Yes; my idea was, of course, that if 
that duplicate could be produced the person would 
say: “I bought at such-and-such a shop so many 
yards of flannelette,’ and it would be shown by the 
duplicate, if it could be identified by the name, 
whether it was proof or non-proof flannelette which 
had been served to that person. 

6901. It would show that a piece of flannelette 
either inflammable or non-inflammable had been sold ? 
—Yes. 

6902. But beyond that it would show nothing ?— 
Unless it had the person’s name on it. 

6903, Hven then it would not identify the par- 
ticular article sold, would it ?—I think so. If it came 
out at the inquest that the person had bought a piece 
of flannelette ona certain day from a certain manu- 
facturer, and he produced to you the duplicate with the 
person’s name on it and the number of yards of 
flannelette sold with the word “ proof” or “‘non-proof ”’ 
on it, it would surely be very strong evidence whether 
the person had or had not received inflammable 
flannelette. 

6904. I am merely questioning the advisability of 
the duplicate being retained for two years. It may be 
an onerous duty on the seller to have to retain these 
things for a long period, and to fill up all these forms, 
especially as the article must be marked either 
inflammable or non-inflammable as the case may be P— 
Iam inclined to think that it would not be a serious 
matter. 

6905. How is the inspector to inspect foreign 
articles P—I imagine that at the present time when 
foreign spirits come into the country they are carefully 
examined and checked. 

6906. But that would assume the setting up of 
some custom house; they would have to pass through 
a custom house, or bond, as the term is P—Yes. 

6907. How would you get over that difficulty P—I 
imagine that, as you suggested just now, the whole of 
the flannelette from abroad might come through one or 
two houses at different places; it would then have to 
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pass through bond and be inspected by an inspector 
on the spot to see whether it was proof or non-proof. 

6908. In other words, they would have to pass 
through a custom house P—Yes. 

6909. That would be a certain trouble or restriction 
upon the sale of the article, would it not ?—Yes. 

6910. And further, all these things which you have 
referred to would raise the price of the article >— 
To a small extent, certainly. The fire-proofing treat- 
ment also raises the price to a certain extent; but ar 
important point is this, that even if you put a con- 
siderable amount on to the price of flannelette you 
still keep it a very long way off the price of flannel. <A 
poor person has the choice only of two things: either 
to use wool or flannel, or to use flannelette; and flan- 
nelette will bear a great addition before it comes 
anywhere near the price of wool or flannel. 

6911. At present it is very popular, partly because 
it is so cheap ?—Yes. 

6912. If you materially raise the price of the 
article it would lose its popularity, pro tanto, possibly ? 
—I do not think so; because, as I said just now, what 
are persons to wear if they cannot wear flannelette ? 

6913. Is it not a foregone conclusion that poor 
people with limited means, if they had to pay more 
would not be able to buy so much ?—That is quite true. 

6914, (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Is flannelette made in 
large bulk, so that the test would cover a large piece ? 
—Yes, it comes in in large pieces of something like 
60 or 80 yards. 

6915. So that one test would cover 60 or 80 yards ? 
Yes, I do not think the pieces are larger. 

6916. (Mr. Bramsdon.) But you suggest that every 
two yards should be marked ?—Yes, but not tested. 

6917. (Str Malcolm Morris.) But every piece would 
have to be tested ?—Not necessarily. 

6918. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Would you consider it a 
sufficient test if one roll of 70 or 80 yards were 
tested ?—For that piece ? 

6919. Yes ?—Certainly. 

6920. That would be sufficient, you think ?—Quite 
sufficient. 

6921. Can you tell me the quantity of this article 
that comes from abroad P—No, I can find it out for you, 
I know it isa 
very large quantity. 

6922. Have you any idea of the extent to which 
flannelette as a whole is sold in this country ?—No. 

6923. Have you any idea of the proportion that 
comes from abroad P—No, except that I know it is a 
very large proportion. 

6924. Do you know how many people make flannel- 
ette ?—That I cannot say. 

6925. In England ?—That I cannot tell you. 

6926, Would there be a large number of manufac- 
turers ?—There are a good many manufacturers in the 
Manchester district. 

6927. Then there would be a great many places to 
which the inspector would have to go ?—Yes, certainly. 
I suppose there would be several inspectors, and each 
one I suppose would be responsibie for his own district. 

6928. Do you suggest that every manufacturer 
who makes flannelette should report that fact to, say, 
the Home Office >—Certainly. 

6929. And that it should be penal on the part of 
a manufacturer to sell the articles without a test 
having been made and the article having been properly 
marked ?—Certainly. 

6930. (Scr Malcolm Morris.) Is there any test in any 
foreign country where they make it and ship it to this 
country, before it is shipped to this country P—Not so 
far as I know. ' 

6931. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Do you know how many 
patents there are of suggested non-inflammability 
remedies ?—I know there are a large number, and I have 
been through several of them, but I cannot tell you 
how many there are. 

6932. Are there approximately 100 non-inflammable 
patents in respect of flannelette?—I do not think so. 
There are not many. I thought you meant, generally 
speaking, for wood and everything else. 

6933. No, lam speaking merely of flannelette. T 
do not want to go into any other article. How many 
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different patents are there, do you know, with regard 
to a process of rendering flannelette non-infiammable ? 
—TI should say very few, but I could not possibly give 
you the number. 

6934. Would you say a dozen?—I should be very 
sorry to give any figure at all. 

6935. Do I rightly gather from you that fiannelette 
is the most inflammable of all clothing that children 
wear ?>—Yes, so far as 1 am aware. 

6936. There is nothing to compare with it ?—Il 
know of nothing. 

6937. Can you give us any idea of the proportion 
of inflammability between, say, fiannelette and calico 
or linen >—I do not know. 

6938. Say that the inflammability of flannelette 
is 100, what would be the proportion of inflammability 
of calico? —I could not say unless I tried the 
experiment. 

6939. You have not tried it —No. 

6940. Is it double the inflammability of calico P— 
I should think so, but I can only hazard an opinion. 

6941. Well, you are an expert; is that your own 
opinion >—Yes, but I do not wish to put it forward 
as an absolutely definite opinion; it is a rough 
opinion. 

6942. (Dr. Willcox.) Have you made any experiments 
on the way in which fiannelette becomes lighted. You 
refer in your notes to a spark ?—Yes, I have tried 
experiments of that sort. 

6943. Is fiannelette easily lighted, by radiant heat 
without an actual spark >—No, I should say not, unless 
it was pretty close to the fiame or heat source. 

6944. In your opinion generally when flannelette 
catches alight it is due to the flannelette coming in 
contact with the actual flame or a spark?—In the 
great majority of cases, certainly. : 

6945. And I take it that many other materials 
would burn if they came in contact with a flame or 
spark ?—Yes, certainly they would, especially muslin 
and materials of that kind. 

6946, After submitting flannelette to the process 
which you have discovered for rendering it non- 
inflammable, will the material burn if it is held ina 
flame ?—That is pretty well illustrated by this little 
sketch I have shown you. You can make it light if you 
put a light at the bottom. Then if you take away the 
source of heat it burns upwards a bit, gradually gets 
less and less, and goes out. 

6947. I gather that that is the surface —No, that 
is the whole thing. You put the light right under- 
neath the material so that not the surface only but 
the whole thing catches fire. 

6948. So that it would be impossible for a garment 
to become completely on fire with this non-inflammable 
material >—Quite impossible. 

6949. Even if it came in direct contact with the 
flame ?—Yes, it would be quite impossible. 

6950. And after the flannelette has been treated 
by your process, does the surface fiash as in ordinary 
flannelette ?,—No, that is one of the great advantages 
of it, and, I suppose, of some of the other similar pro- 
cesses too; the little hairs get filled with fireproof 
material. 

6951. And there is no flash 9—None at all, or 
hardly any. 

6952. With ordinary flannelette in contact with a 
flame or radiant heat, you may get flashing over a large 
surface >—Yes, right over the surface. 

6953. But the material itself becomes ignited P— 
Yes, that is often the case; in fact, the material gene- 
rally becomes ignited as well. 

6954. Do you know whether petroleum is tested 
in order that the flashing point may be determined ? 
—Yes. 

6955. That is customary P—Yes. 

6956. And there has been’ no difficulty in the 
practical working of it P—No. 

6957. I believe there is a simple apparatus used for 
that >—Yes. 

6958. And I take it that the apparatus which might 
be properly used for testing flannelette would be even 
more simple than the apparatus that is used for testing 
petroleum ?—That is so. 


6959. And also the number of tests per quantity 
of material would not -be greater in the case of 
flannelette >—It would be very small. 

6960. One test would represent a large bulk of 
material ?—It would represent perhaps 80 yards. 

6961. I do not wish to pry into your secrets, but is 
the material which is used in your process poisonous ? 
—No, there is no secret in the process at all, it is all 
published. 

6962. Then perhaps you will describe it to us ?— 
The material used is not deleterious to the skin in the 
slightest degree. 

6963. I mean the chemical that is used ?—I mean 
the chemical. 

6964. It is not poisonous ?—Not in the slightest 
degree. That, of course, has been very carefully 
tested. 

6965. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Is there any objection to 
your telling us the composition ?—No, with the greatest 
pleasure. 

6966. I presume it is included in the specification 
of the patent of it ?—Yes. . 

6967. So that it is public property already P—Yes. 
The process may be carried out in a variety of ways. 
but I will give you.one way in which it may be done— 
there are several ways given in the patent. One way is 
this: You pass the material through a solution of 
stannate of soda, you then dry the material, you then 
pass it through a solution of sulphate of ammonia, 
then you dry and wash the material so that there ‘is no 
soluble salt of any kind left in the material. 

6968. Is that the whole P—That is the whole. 
a very simple process. 

6969. (Dr. Willcox.) There is some compound of tin 
left >—Stannic oxide is left in the fibre, and that is 
insoluble in the secretions of the skin. 

6970. It would not be a desirable thing to eat —I 
do not think it would do you much harm. You might 
suck it, but still it would not do any harm. 

6971. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) It is insoluble P—It is 
insoluble. 

6972. (Dr. Willcox.) And this stannic oxide is really 
precipitated in the actual fibre so that it never washes 
out >—It never washes out. 

6973. Could you tell us how much it adds to the 
weight of the cloth; does it double it?—No, nothing 
like that. 

6974. What percentage does it add P—I cannot tell 
you exactly. It adds very much to the thickness; you 
can tell by feeling the material that it is thicker than 
before treatment, but I have never investigated how 
much more the material gains in weight as the result 
of the treatment. 

6975, Stannic oxide is a very heavy substance P— 
Yes; we have patented other processes, in which we 
have employed zinc or aluminium instead of tin. 

6976. Do you use the same method for zine, 
zincate >—No, the material.in those cases was passed 
through tungstate of soda first and then through a 
soluble zinc salt, which precipitates insoluble zine 
tungstate in the fibre, and that answered the purpose, 
but not so well. 

6977. And aluminium ?— And aluminium im the 
same way. 

6978. (Chairman.) There are one or two more 
questions I want to ask you. Your experiments were 
all made by holding the material vertically over the 
flame >—Yes. 

6979. You did not do it the other way—horizon- 
tally ,—Yes, I have tried that, but we could not get 
the same comparative results in our own experiments. _ 

6980. You did not think it so satisfactory ?—We do 
not think it so satisfactory. 

6981. One more question as regards your suggested 
legislation. In the second paragraph, do I rightly 
understand your suggestion to be that the inspector 
shall examine or take a sample from every piece P—That 
would probably not be necessary. If a lot of pieces 
came in one consignment from one manufacturer, I 
imagine he might not need to test every piece. I 
imagine that when a large number of bottles of wine 
come in a certain number only are tested. 
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6982. You think that it would be sufficient if, with 
a large consignment of material, all said to be of the 
same quality, a sample were taken?—Yes, I should 
think so. 

6983. If that is so, how could the inspector see that 
the mark was put upon the material, because this 
suggested Bill, as I understand, directs that the mark 
shall be put at an interval of 2 yards ?—The mark is 
put on—I have seen it done—during the manufacture 
of the material. When the Bradford Dyers were making 
a large quantity of cloth I have seen them put the 
mark on as the material runs through the various 
processes. Probably it would be simpler, in a case of 
that kind, if the manufacturer who sent the material 
to this country put the mark on himself during the 
process of manufacture, and then it would have to pass 
through the hands of the inspector before he allowed 
the material to be sold in this country as proof or non- 
inflammable. 

6984. Putting a mark, with a crown, suggests that 
this piece of material has passed the Government 
test; but now your suggestion is that the manu- 
facturer should himself put the mark on before there 
has been any test?—He might put the mark on 
himself after having received the permission of the 
inspector. 

6985. Exactly — My suggestion is this: As the 
material goes through the various processes in this 
country it would be stamped. The flannelette would 
be stamped every two yards, for instance, and the 
inspector would test the material before it was sent 
out from a place of this kind to see whether he could 
allow that material to go out with that mark on it. 

6986. But then one mark that may be put on the 
material according to the Bill is ‘“ Non-proof’’ ?— 
Yes. 

6987. Who do you suggest should put that mark 
on; not the manufacturer, surely?—If it is enacted 
that all flannelette must be stamped, then the manu- 
facturer must obviously send out his material to suit 
the requirements of the law; he must send it out 


marked “Proof” or he must send it out marked 
*Non-proof.” The manufacturer himself must do the 
marking. 


6988. It comes to this, then: your first proposition 
is that all flannelette sold or offered for sale shall be 
submitted to a Government test ?—Yes. 

6989. And then the next suggestion is that before 
delivery on sale every individual two-yards piece of 
flannelette shall be marked to show that the material 
has been tested ?—Yes. 

6990. That means that it has been tested by the 
Government ?—Yes. 

6991. You cannot possibly suggest that the manu- 
facturer should, in anticipation of this test, put on a 
mark to the effect that it has passed the test, or that 
it has not passed the test?—I do not see where the 
difficulty is in that. I have noticed when I have been 
over large works belonging to the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association, that garments are stamped as they go 
through the process with B.D.A., the mark of the 
Association, on them. Then the material is tested to 
see whether it really comes up to that actual standard 
which they require by their mark. If it does not come 
up to the standard they do not send it out for sale. 
The only difference is that in the case of flannelette 
the inspector would pass the material instead of the 
Association. 

6992. What do you suggest the inspector should 
do if he finds material stamped “ Proof,’ whereas he 
thinks it does not deserve that mark. He simply 
would not pass the material; he would not allow the 
man to send it out. 

6993. I am afraid there is no provision for that P— 
I think the third section covers it. 

6994. No, it only says that it must be marked ?— 
“ Or which has been falsely marked.” 

6995. (Dr. Willcox.) But you imply there offering 
for sale, and the manufacturer does not offer the thing 
for sale. You rather have in mind there the wholesale 
dealer >—Yes, in so far as the marking is concerned. 

6996. (Mr. Bramsdon.) The value of your suggestion 
is that the Government shall test the article, and that 


it shall not be sold unless it is so marked as tested by 
the Government ?>—As passed by the Government. 

6997. As marked as non-inflammable, and, pre- 
sumably, as tested by the Government ?—Yes. 

6998. That being so, if the manufacturer were to 
mark the article in the first place that would be 
transgressing the condition that you afterwards suggest ? 
—Not if it was understood that he was not to offer it 
for sale or send it out unless it passed the inspector. 

6999. What about a fraudulent manufacturer P— 
Would it not be the same as with a fraudulent brewer 
who sends out material that has not passed the 
inspector. 

7000. I do not think that is the same condition at 
all. A fraudulent brewer who sent out beer that 
had not passed the inspector would not sell his beer ? 
—But he might send out more beer, or whatever it 
might be, than had actually passed through the hands 
of the imspector. 

7001. But in your suggestion you allow the manu- 
facturer to mark the article, and there is nothing to 
prevent a fraudulent manufacturer from sending out 
this marked article. There is nothing of that kind in 
the case of a brewer. May I take you to another 
point. You remember that you suggested that it 
would be identical with the case of gun barrels being 
tested by Government ?—I thought it was similar. 

7002. Am I right in understanding that in those 
cases the actual Government mark is placed by a 
Government official ?—I believe so, but I am not sure. 

7003. That being so, ought not the actual mark of 
“ Proof” to be affixed by the Government inspector in 
this case P—If it could be done; but such a course is 
hardly possible. 

7004. But unless some absolutely safe conditions 
are imposed a fraudulent manufacturer would over- 
ride it, and the value of the suggestion that you make 
is entirely gone P—May I put it in this way : Supposing 
the inspector was present when this material was going 
to be put through the marking process, as I say is 
often done, and the inspector said: I have tested this 
eloth, and I will allow you to put that cloth through 
the marking process. 

7005. Do not you think the actual marking ought 





to be done by the Government and not by the 


manufacturer ?—Not necessarily. I only put forward 
these suggestions asa kind of basis. Supposing, for 
instance, a bale of flannelette stood in a manufacturer’s 
works, and the inspector went up and said, ‘‘ Very well, 
“ T will allow you to put that through your machine 
« which affixes the Government mark to it.” I do not 
see why there should be any difficulty. Or the alter- 
native might be for the inspector to pass material 
marked by the manufacturer before it was allowed to 
leave the works. 

7006. Could it be arranged in this way, that the 
actual instrument which impresses the mark should be 
kept and retained by the Government, and should be 
used on the manufacturer’s machines in the presence 
of the inspector ?—Yes. 

7007. That might get over the difficulty ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

7008. Just now I asked you several questions 
bearing on the subject of the expense which this might 
entail. I take it that you would provide that the 
matter should be self-supporting, that the expense of 
inspecting and impressing the words that you speak of 
should not fall upon the Exchequer ?—Certainly. 

7009. That it should be paid out of the article 
itself —Yes. 

7010, That must increase the expense of the non- 
inflammable article, must it not ?—Yes, certainly ; but 
to a very slight extent. 

7011. Taking the broad question, it must increase 
the expense of it; I do not say to what degree >—Yes. 

7012. You also said that you would not prevent the 
sale of inflammable flannelette. Do you think that the 
public, if they had the two articles before them, even 
though the one was marked inflammable, and the other 
non-inflammable, would purchase the dearer article and 
not the cheaper ?—I think any mother who cared for 
the life of her child would certainly do so. 
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7013. You think, therefore, that it might reduce 
the number of deaths, but do you think it would do 
away with deaths from flannelette altogether P—I 
should be sorry to go so far as to say that it would do 
away with deaths entirely, because I feel certain that 
some people would still buy the other flannelette 
because it was cheaper. 

7014. The very poor?—I do not think the very 
poor, as a whole, would do such a thing. 

7015. I do not suggest anything improper, of 
course. I mean on the ground of mere poverty and 
inability to purchase the better article, might they not 
still be inclined to buy the cheaper inflammable article 
because of the cheaper price >—In some cases. 

7016. I submit that that is a difficulty to be got 
over ?—Yes. © 

7017. Do you think it might be got over by pro- 
hibiting the sale of inflammable flannelette altogether ? 
—If it were possible to passa measure of that kind 
in the face of the great opposition that there would 
be, I think that is the course that ought to be adopted. 

7018. That leads me, of course, to a consequent 
question. Do you think that there would be a great 
outery if the sale of inflammable flannelette was pro- 
hibited ?—I think so. 

7019. You think it is an impracticable question to 
try to prevent the sale of inflammable flannelette ?— 
I would rather say that it would be a very difficult 
matter. 

7020. Because of the outcry >—Yes. 

7021. By whom ?—The manufacturers. 

7022. Not the British public as a whole ?—I do not 
think the British public as a whole would raise any 
outery at all. 

7023. Not the people who save money by the 
cheaper article ?—I do not think so, the difference in 
price is very small. . 

7024, You say that the manufacturers would raise 
an outery. What manufacturers do you refer to P— 
The manufacturers of flannelette. 

7025. But would it not be as good for one as for 
the other ?—No; because I imagine that there are a 
large number of manufacturers who hold that if you 
insist upon all flannelette being made fireproof there 
is a possibility of the sale becoming less, restricting 
the trade. I do not hold that view myself of course. 

7026. Let me try to follow youthereagain. Suppos- 
ing that were so, would it be throwing the sale of the non- 
inflammable article into the hands of the patentees ?— 
No. I should like to make that perfectly clear. There 
is no doubt that it would do the patentees a great deal 
of good, but at the same time I am of opinion that 
where you have discovered a process and shown that a 
certain thing can be done, there will most probably 
be half a dozen or more ways of doing that same thing ; 
and, therefore, no doubt several people will ultimately 
discover and adopt processes which would produce non- 
inflammable filanneletite. 

7027. Do you think that persons who at present 
only produce inflammable flannelette would have a 
difficulty in discovering a non-inflammable flannelette 
patent which would not infringe your own ?—As I have 
said, it is a very difficult problem. 

7028. Then you think that they could not get a non- 
inflammable process without trespassing on yours ?— 
No, I do not think that at all; I think quite the con- 
trary. When another process is found out, it will most 
likely be something very different from ours, because 
we have covered our own ground pretty well, and, 
therefore, when another process is discovered, I think it 
would be on quite different lines from ours. 

7029. At present it is a difficult thing to find a 
process that does not trespass on yours, and they would 
have to invent something on entirely different lines ? 
—Probably. 

7030. Would that be inflicting any hardship upon 
the present manufacturers of inflammable flannelette >— 
No, because the manufacturers would be in the same 
position as the firm which I represent were in; they 
would simply have to say to some expert, “Take this 

problem in hand and find out a process for me.” 
7031. Then until they discovered a proper remedy 
they would not be able to sell their inflammable 


flannelette ?—Yes, they could, because they can use 
this process. We do not keep it to ourselves. 

7032. They can use your process by paying youa 
royalty ?—A very small royalty. 

7033. That, at any rate, would restrict the trade, 
would it not ?—I do not think so; on the contrary. 


7034. There would be an increased expenditure in 
the business in connection with the manufacture of this 
article —No, because they could pass it through the 
same finishers that we pass ours through. 

7035. They would be dependent upon your quotation 
of a royalty for the manufacture of non-inflammable 
flannelette until they discovered a patent of their 
own ’—They would have to make terms with us for the 
small royalty for which any manufacturer can use the 
process. They need put down no new plant, because 
they can pass it through the same finishers as we 
employ. But they must pay the royalty, of course. 

7036. It really means this, that until he has dis- 
covered a patent of his own a manufacturer would be 
in your hands (I do not say that you would treat him 
improperly) until he had discovered that article P— 
Unless there is anything in this point that I have 
brought out, that there are several manufacturers who 
say they have discovered processes already. 

7037. That follows. When I speak of you I speak 
of your process, or of some equally competent process ? 
—Yes. 

7038. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) You have devised a 
scheme which, it seems to me, might be feasible so far 
as regards inspection of English manufactures, but 
how is the inspector going to deal with foreign manu- 
factures, which are the larger proportion ?—I have 
already suggested that the foreign manufacturer might, 
at his own risk, put the mark on himself during the 
process of manufacture; the material would then have 
to pass the inspector before he allowed it to be sold in 
this country as proof or non-inflammable. 

7039. You cannot tax the country with an enormous 
expense for carrying out a process which’ is to save a 
limited number of lives, and any suggestion must be a 
very simple and easy one; otherwise it is out of all 
practicability >—If you put a matter of that sort 
before an inspector who is used to doing this kind of 
business, do you not think he would devise some means 
for meeting the difficulty ? 

7040. (Dr. Willcox.) Is the flannelette in the piece 
wrapped round a board ?—I do not know. 

7041. You spoke of pieces of so many yards; are 
they folded round any central thing which could be 
stamped ?—I should think very likely, and the inspector 
could, of course, mark the centre. But I should like 
to suggest that inspectors or manufacturers, or other 
people who are accustomed to actually deal with 
matters of this kind, could give you much more valuable 
evidence on that point than I can. 

7042. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) The primitive idea 
would be to stamp it on the edge ?—Yes. 

7043. (Dr. Willcox.) Would it not be possible to 
stamp the edge so that the purchaser could see the 
stamp on it ?—I should hardly think so. 

7044. Assuming that it is impracticable to compel 
all flannelette to be of the non-inflammable type, do 
you think it is necessary that every piece of flannelette 
should be tested, both that which is inflammable and 
that which is non-inflammable ?—No. 

7045. You suggested that?—I imagine that the 
manufacturer would put forward the bales of flannelette 
which he said were non-infammable and those would 
be tested and stamped; and all the rest need not 
be tested at all, they would only be simply marked as 
“ Unproved.” 

7046. But assuming that the non-inflammable 
flannelette is of a particular type, and is going to be 
tested, do not you think it would be sufficient to 
assume that the other flannelette was of the inflam- 
mable variety and need not be tested and marked ? 
—No. I think the purchaser should be able to see at 
once whether he was purchasing inflammable or non- 
inflammable flannelette. 

7047. You suggest that inflammable flannelette 
should be marked as “non-proof.” It seems to me 
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that you are giving an enormous amount of unnecessary 
work ?—I think this is the maximum certainly that 
one could ask for. I think it is better for a person 
buying flannelette to see something on the edge to 
tell him distinctly whether it is proof or non-proof. 

7048. The marking of inflammable fiannelette as 
non-proof would raise the price of it ?—Very little 
indeed, if it is done in the way in which I have seen 
similar marking done. 

7049. (Mr. Bramsdon.) If there were no mark put 
upon the inflammable fiannelette it would be no improve- 
ment upon the existing state of affairs >—Except that 
the non-inflammable fiannelette would be marked for 
the purchaser. 

7050. That, I say, is the state of things at the 
present time ; the inflammable articles are not marked ? 
—No. 

7051. Are the non-inflammable articles marked ?— 
* Non-flam ”’ is, but the others are not. 

7052. Then it would be no improvement on the 

existing state of affairs >—It would not, in my opinion, 

be_a sufficient improvement. 

7053. But the object of any step being taken is to 
show the public that what they are buying is either 
inflammable or non-infiammable ?—Yes. 

7054. And if one is not marked, an ignorant person 
might take it for one or the other, and there would be 
no improvement upon the existing state of affairs P— 
You mean a difficulty would arise as in the case of 
unmarked gun barrels. 

7055. I am afraid I have not put my questions 
clearly to you; no doubt it is my own fault. Let me 
try again. At the present time there is no stamp upon 
the inflammable material ?—No. 

7056. Or upon the non-inflammable material ?—No. 

7057. People buy flannelette and they do not know 
which it is >—Yes. 

7058. If the non-inflammable flannelette is marked 
and the inflammable is not marked and people buy the 
inflammable article who are not educated as to the 
inflammability of the article, there would be no 
improvement on the present state of affairs >—I should 
not say that there would be no improvement ; because 
you tell them when they get the real thing. 

7059. But when they do not get the real thing, they 
do not know the inflammability of it ?>—No. Therefore, 


No. 


I think it is a better suggestion that you should mark 
it all. 

7060. (Six Malcolm Morris.) Is there any test in 
parallel cases now, for example, as to whether there is 
arsenic-in certain forms of clothes P—In wall papers. 

7061. Is it tested and stamped with the Government 
stamp ?—I do not know. Of course, it does not happen 
now; no arsenical wall-papers are made now. 

7062. But there are arsenical socks and stockings, 
are there not ?—I do not think so. I do not think 
there is such a thing on the market as an arsenical 
stocking. 

7063. There was 2—Yes, years ago; 
dyes are used now. 

7064. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Could you dispense altogether 
with the Government test if the article was marked 
as inflammable or non-inflammable, and throw the 
responsibility upon the manufacturer ?—With penalties 
if it did not come up to the standard ? 

7065. If it did not comply with the guarantee, 
would it not come within the sale of goods under the 
Merchandise Marks Act? Do you follow my point ?— 
Yes, I follow your pomt. I was wondering how it 
would work out. 

7066. Throw the responsibility upon the person 
selling who marks a thing as inflammable or non- 
inflammable, thereby giving a sort of guarantee of its 
quality and its reputation ?—I think if you insisted 
upon both being marked, that is to say, whether inflam- 
mable or non-inflammable, it might work possibly, 
provided that in the Act you put penalties upon the 
man who misrepresented his material. 

7067. Quite so; but I mean a man who sells an 
article not of the nature and quality demanded, that 
being the quality of non-inflammability. He, in turn, 
gets a guarantee from the manufacturer, and he is 
protected ?—Yes. 

7068. Yousee that there is great difficulty occasioned 
by requirmg a Government test?—I do not quite see 
why. 
7069. That, you think, might be a way out of the 
difficulty >—I think there must be some standard of 
non-inflammability, and this could only be enforced by 
Government inspection. 

7070. It is worthy of consideration ?—Possibly, but 
in a doubtful case the Government would have to step 
in and make the test. 


but no such 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. ©. H. Wurr?P ealled in and examined. 


7071. (Chazrman.) You are, I believe, a member of 
the firm of Whipp Brothers and Tod, of Manchester, 
proprietors of ‘“‘ Non-flam ” flannelette ?—I am. 

7072. You have heard what the last witness said 
with regard to the suggested testing and marking of 
flannelette ?—Yes. 

7073, And you think that from a business point 
of view it is practicable ?—I think there is nothing 
unreasonable in it. 

7074. How would you proceed. The proposition 
before us is that the material shall be inspected and 
tested, and that then a mark should be put upon it 
showing that it was either proof. or non-proof ?—The 
manufacturers who make the flannelette do not usually 
finish it. There are large centres in Lancashire where 
they finish for, perhaps, 20 or 30 flannelette manu- 
facturers. Take one large firm, for instance, who 
finish flannelette for us. They will probably finish 
for 30 or 40 different manufacturers. I suppose their 
output must be between one and two million pieces a 
year; they do the finishing and nothing else; they do 
not make the flannelette. 

7075. Where is the Government test to come in, 
and the Government mark ?—The finishing is usually 
done by the machinery which puts the last process on 
to the cloths. The cloths are run through the 
machines sometimes in very large quantities—perhaps 
200 to 500 pieces of the same make and quality of 
cloth; it goes through the machinery, and is stitched, 
every 80 or 90 yards, and bound together, and the 


machinery may be running probably the whole day in 
a long run on the same particular make of cloth, and 
with the same heading worked into it. 

7076. That is the process of finishing BV es, First 
of all it goes through the Moser machine, ‘which scratches 
up the fibre and raises the nap; the second stage is 
filling the flannelette with a solution of salts and soap, 
the effect of which is to lower the nap. I am not 
speaking of the non-inflammable flannelette process, 
but of ordinary flannelette. 

7077. Then it would have to go through the 
non-inflammable process. When is that done ?—Our 
process is just a little variation of the ordinary pro- 
cess. The first process, the raising of the fibre, is the 
same as in the ordinary flannelette, and, as Dr. Perkin 
has just explained, the next process is to put it 
through a bath of stannate of soda, then to run it 
through sulphate of ammonia, and afterwards wash 
away the soluble salts. 

7078. Where is that done P—It is done on similar 
machinery to that used for ordinary flannelette, only 
it is an extra process. 

7079, And it is done on this very large scale P— 
Yes. 

7080. Again I come back to the question: Where is 
the Government inspector to come in ?—You are asking 
about marking the cloth. 

7081. Yes ?—The marking of the cloth is usually 
done before it is made up. 
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7082, But is it possible that the Government 
inspector should first inspect and test it, and that then, 
and only then, the mark should be put on? —I think it 
could be very simply managed, because all these cloths 
are run through in great quantities, and they are run 
with certain headings on the cloth. They have got the 
same amount of yarn in them and the same heading 
on the cloth, and they run through the same process. 
Therefore, if a pile of cloth of one such make is taken, 
and several pieces are taken out of the pile, there is 
no difficulty in tracing the heading and identifying the 
cloth as being just of one manufacture, of one make. 


7083. One class P—Yes, because every cloth has a 
distinguishing heading on it. 

7084, Then you suggest that the inspector having 
this large quantity before him, it would be quite 
sufficient if he took one or two samples P—I do not say 
one or two, but I should say that he should select as 
many samples as he thought fit ont of a pile of cloth; 
he could satisfy himself that a certain consignment 
of cloth was all of the same class, and then he could 
simply take his samples. 

7085. That would be the testing >—Yes. 

7086. When would the marking come in?—The 
marking would come in before it is made up into a 
parcel. It has to go through machinery to be bound 
up together before it is sent out. The marking could 
be done at that stage, as in the case of our ‘ Non-flam,” 
as it leaves the finishing machine. 


7087. You suggest that there should be a Govern- 
ment stamp ?—Yes, I would suggest that the cloth 
should be marked, whether it is proof or non-proof, 
according as the test may be. 

7088. How is the inspector to know that the mark 
is put on the right cloth and is not put on some other 
cloth on some other day ?—I should throw the respon- 
sibility upon the finisher. 

7089. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Without the Govern- 
ment inspector at all >—No, 

7090. (Chairman.) Unless the Government in- 
spector is there and sees the mark put upon the cloth 
that he has inspected, one does not see what security 
the public would have?—I do not myself see the 
difficulty, knowing how the finishing work is done. 
The Government inspector could see a consignment of 
cloth and he could approve of its being stamped; he 
could give a certificate for that cloth, authorising them 
to proceed with that cloth, and that cloth could be 
stamped in bulk. 

7091. (Sir Maleolm Morris.) Would he be com- 
pelled to stay there and watch it done? Otherwise 
why should not some other cloth be substituted when 
his back is turned P—It would of course be always open 
to the inspector to come in at any time to see that 
his orders were being carried out, and this would be a 
safeguard against any ‘substitution or fraud. I think 
perhaps Mr. Riley, who has great experience in the 
preparation of legal provisions, might deal with this 
question if you would permit him to do so. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. M. J. Riuey, Solicitor, Manchester, called and examined. 


7092. (Chatrman.) You, we understand, have great 
experience in this matter ?—I have had experience in 
drafting clauses, and I drafted the “ Note as to sug- 
gested Form of Legislation” put in by Dr. Perkin (see 
Question 6871). It was settled in consultation with him 
and Mr. Whipp. 

7093. And you have heard the evidence which has 
been given to-day P?—I have. 

7094. Can you throw any light on this difficult 
question P—I will try. I would like you to observe 
that in the first suggested clause the words are :— 
‘‘ All flannelette sold or offered for sale in the United 
‘“Kingdom shall before delivery on sale be submitted 
to a Government test ”’—and that in the second clause 
the words, “before delivery on sale,” are repeated. These 
words are taken from section 54 of the Patents and 
Designs Act of 1907, and have been in use in earlier Acts 
for many years with reference to the compulsory mark- 
ing of every article that bears a registered design. 
The object of that legislation* is to give warning to the 
public that the design is a registered one, and the effect 
of it is that a person who owns a registered design is 
bound, before delivery on sale, to mark every article 
with the mark prescribed by the Board of Trade denot- 
ing that the design is registered. Failure to comply 
with this provision involves the loss of the copyright. 
So that there is nothing new in suggesting that every 
piece of textile goods of a particular kind, whether it be 
flannelette or printed calico, should bear a mark which 
it is compulsory to put on, and then if the mark is not 
put on (or if the goods are falsely marked) there is 
no reason why a penalty should not be imposed. That 
being so, I suggest in these clauses.that all flannelette 
shall be submitted to a Government test for resistance 
to fire and that the test shall be made under the 
direction of a Home Office inspector. I imagine from 
what the manufacturers say, that, inasmuch as great 
masses of material are identical in their make or mode 
of manufacture, it would be an easy thing for an inspector 
to take sample pieces from the bulk and say, ‘“ These 
“ samples come up to standafd, and all the pieces in 
* this batch of goods may be marked along the selvedge 
‘‘ with the suggested mark of a crown and the word 
“ * Proof.’”” On the other hand, if the samples are not up 





* See Lord Herschell’s Judgment in Heath v, Rollason, 1898, 
A.C. at page 604, 


to standard, the inspector would require all the pieces 
to be marked ‘ Non-proof.” The marking on the 
selvedge, I understand from the manufacturers, is a 
simple matter and is a practice that is in much use 
already. 

7095. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Do you propose that 
the inspector should actually do it himself ?—No. 
The process would be similar to that used with regard 
to marking goods where you have a registered design, 
in which case you must show by marking every piece, 
that the design is registered under penalty of losing 
the benefit of your registration. If the inspector 
found the samples to be of proof he would say, “ These 
“samples are all right, I pass them;.and I autho- 
“ yise you to mark the bulk of the goods through- 
“out as being of proof.” Now observe in clause 3 
I say, ‘‘ Every person who sells or offers for sale” (this 
includes the manufacturer and the wholesale merchant 
as well as the retailer) “ or has in his possession for 
“ sale any flannelette which has not been marked in 
‘ the manner above provided, or which has been falsely 
“* marked, shall be liable to penalties and to forfeiture 
* of the goods.”” This follows the lines of section 2 
of the Merchandise Marks Act, and brings us to the 
question whether a dishonest act has been done— 
whether fraud has been practised. 

7096. Whether the material is falsely marked ?— 
Whether it is falsely marked, by being marked “ Proof” 
when it is not of proof. . 

7097. My difficulty is this. The mark suggests or 
is evidence of the stuff having passed the Government 
test P—It is to be evidence, as you say, that it has 
been tested. Our first point, is that there shall be 
a test of all flannelette. Secondly, comes the question 
what mark is to be put on the goods. Is it to be 
“Proof” or ‘“fNon-proof.’” Now if the inspector has 
inspected samples taken out of a large delivery of 
goods, and has said, “ Yes, these are all right,” then 
if the finisher commits himself to such a fraud as 
to mark an article out of another delivery as being 
“ Proof”? when it is not of proof, he would come under 
the mischief of this clause, and one member of the 
Committee has observed that he might bring himself 
within the Merchandise Marks Act. I do not suggest 
that the inspector is to superintend the marking of 
every piece, but that he is to test samples. You have 
heard from a manufacturer of these goods that they 
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are finished in large centres in Lancashire; everyone 
knows who the flannelette manufacturers are. The 
manufacturer or finisher would, as part of his daily 
business, send word to the inspector and say, “I have 
some stuff ready for testing; please come and test it.” 
The inspector would come and select his samples and 
make his test and then the process of marking 
the bulk would be left, of course in good faith, to 
the person whose goods had been passed by the inspector. 
The inspector would always have access to the works 
and be able to see what was going on. If the manu- 
facturer or finisher ventured to mark goods as being 
* Proof” when they were not of proof, and this was 
afterwards found out, I think no penalty could be too 
severe for him. 

7098. (Dr. Willcox.) You would allow the manu- 
facturer to have stamps for marking ?—Yes, he would 
be in possession of stamps for marking. The mspector 
would authorise him to use the one or require him 
to use the other, as the case might be. 


7099. (Chairman.) Supposing the inspector says, 
“ This is inflammable ’’P—Then the manufacturer, before 
hhe delivers the goods on sale must mark every two 
yards with the word ‘ Non-proof.” One member of 
the Committee suggested the possibility of putting the 
mark across the edges of the piece. That alone would 
not give the security that is required. The security 
which we humbly think is necessary in the interests of 
the public, especially the poor, is that they should be 
able to see with their own eyes on every piece of 
flannelette they buy, and at every two or three yards, 
either the Crown and the word “Proof” or else the 
word “Non-proof.’ This, at any rate, is the only 
way to bring the fact home to purchasers, and to 
give them warning whether the article they are buying 
is proof or non-proof without requiring to ask the 
question of the shopkeeper. If you make it a general 
law that all flannelette shall be tested, it is fair to 
everybody all round. With regard to the large 
quantity that is imported from Germany and Holland, 
of which you have heard so much, there is no reason 
why the same process should not be gone through, 
before delivery on sale in this country. Someone said 
it might be done in bond, or else it might be done by 
means of some accredited institution whose business it 
should be, under inspection of a Home Office inspector, 
to see that the testing and marking are done in the 
same way as in the case of the home manufacturer. 
7100. (Scr Malcolm Morris.) That means plant P— 

Yes, but a very small one. 

7101. (Chairman.) The flannelette comes absolutely 
finished from abroad ?—That is so. 

7102. Then you do not have the same facilities for 
marking ?—No, there would be something to be added 
in that respect, undoubtedly, But there are other 
methods. The whole of the flannelette manufacture in 
this country is, after all, confined within a limited area ; 
_when you have said Lancashire you have said nearly 
all; and it would be easy to convey the imported goods 
to some place in Lancashire to be dealt with. 

7103. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Would not that add 
to the price of the article,—as a question against free 
trade ?—I hardly think we are here to talk politics, but 
I am anxious to say that this matter has been thought 
out by manufacturers as well as by Dr. Perkin, and 
they believe these legislative proposals to be a practical 
and simple plan. It is well known, as Dr. Perkin and 
Mr. Whipp have told you, that very large concerns 
such as the Bradford Dyers, are in the habit of marking 
great masses of goods in that way, all along the selvedge, 
because it suits their trade purpose and they thus 
advertise their goods all over the globe. The operation 
is simplicity itself. Any material whether made at home 
or abroad which was marked in advance as “ Non-proof”’ 
or “ Unproved ” might be exempted from the formalities 
of test. As regards material made abroad, if a foreign 
manufacturer chose to standardise any part of his 
goods, and, at his own risk, to mark them with the 
“Proof” mark, then, on arrival of the goods in 
England, they could, before delivery on sale, be 
subjected to the Government test at the Manufacturer’s 
cost. If found below the standard the marking should 
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be cancelled, and the goods should be marked ‘ Non- 
proof,” and returned to him at his expense. 

7104. (Dr. Willcox.) Is the foreign flannelette in- 
flammable >—You ask me a trade question of which 1 
know nothing ; I cannot tell you that. 


7105. Do they make the non-inflammable flannel- 
ette ?—I cannot tell you that. I do not know anything 
about it. I was asked to prepare this note of a 
suggested form of legislation, and I am glad of an 
opportunity of trying to explain it. The object in 
view—on the assumption that, ordinary flannelette is a 
dangerous substance—was to devise an effective method 
of warning and protecting the public against the 
danger. Short of some general prohibition of the 
sale of any flannelette but such as has been rendered 
permanently fire-resistant, I have been unable to think 
of any thoroughly effective method except to make it 
compulsory to give a direct caution or warning to every 
purchaser on the face of the article. You must, as it 
seems to me, establish a Government standard of 
resistance to fire; but if you allow the testing and 
marking to be merely permissive or optional, then no 
warning and no protection will be given in the case of 
the untested and unmarked material, although that 
will constitute much the greater bulk, until fire- 
resistant processes of standard efficiency come into 
general use. One member of the Committee has been 
asking questions upon the subject on the footing that 
there may be some precedent. The Gun Barrel Proof 
Act of 1868 is in point. All gun barrels in this 
country are required to be proved either in Birmingham 
or in London, where there are the statutorily estab- 
lished proof houses of the Gunmakers’ Company in 
London, and of the Guardians of the Proof House in 
Birmingham. Every barrel made in this country has 
to be sent there for proof. The proof marks consist of 
a crown and the letters “G.P.” in monogram for 
London, and a crown with the letters ‘‘B.C.P.” for 
Birmingham. That is an instance in which every 
article in an important branch of manufactured goods 
has to be stamped with a statutory stamp in order to 
shew the public that, in the words of the statute, the 
barrel is “found of proof.” By this Act* it is made a 
statutory offence to sell or export any barrel which has 
not been proved and marked as proved, ort to import 
into England small arms the barrels of which have not 
been duly proved abroad, without giving notice, within 
seven days after their arrival, to the proof masters ir 
London and Birmingham, or to omit sending such arms 
within 28 days after their arrival to one of the proof 
houses of London or Birmingham. Hach of these 
offences carries a penalty of 201. per barrel. Imported 
barrels bearing duly registered foreign proof marks are 
exempted{ from the provisions of the Act; but if any 
such harrel bears the name or mark of any English 
manufacturer or dealer, then such barrel is to be 


_ deemed an unproved barrel, rendering the person 


dealing with it liable to a penalty of 201. There is 
another article of manufacture in point—chain cables 
and anchors. There, again, under the Chain Cables 
and Anchors Acts of 1864 and 1871, no chain cable 
or anchor is allowed to be used in this country unless 
it has been tested according to the prescribed test 
and stamped with the prescribed mark denoting that 
it has been “ proved.” Three links inevery 15 fathoms 
have to be tested.§ There is a provision in the Act 
of 18719] prohibiting the sale of any chain cable, or 
anchor which has not been tested and marked unless 
the same be sold as and for old iron. 

7106. (Mr. Bramsdon.) That quite bears out the 
views that we have been holding hitherto. In all those 
cases a test has been made by the Government repre- 
sentative himself ?—No, the Board of Trade licenses|| 
certain “testers” and appoints inspectors of ° their 
proving establishments. There are testing houses in 
London, Tipton, Liverpool, Glasgow, Swansea and 
elsewhere where tests are applied, Section 12 of the 
Act of 1864 makes it a misdemeanour to use a tester’s 
stamp without his authority, or falsely to mark a chain 





* Sections 108—9. 
t Section 182. 
{{ Section 7 (1871.) 


+ Section 122. 
§ Section 5 (1871). 
|| Section 2 (1864). 
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cable or anchor. The tests in the cases of gun barrels, 
chain cables and anchors, are either scheduled to the 
Acts of Parliament or are laid down by a Government 
Department. 

7107. Do I rightly gather from you that the 
Government licenses certain persons to affix these 
marks P—Yes. 

7108. Then they are representatives of the Govern- 
ment ?—Yes, but under Board of Trade inspectors. I 
suggest here that the testing of flannelette (though not 
necessarily the marking) should be done under direc- 
tion of the Home Office inspector in accordance with 
rules and regulations of the Home Office. 

7109. That is ‘the special point that I want to get 
out: that the actual testing of the article with the 
Government mark presupposes that some Government 
representative or inspector will be there to affix that 
mark ?—No, I demur to the word “ affix.”’ 
of course, cotton merchandise is so widely different 
in its system of manufacture in bulk from guns, 
chains, and anchors, I suggest that, in the case of 
textile materials all that is necessary is for the inspec- 
tor to test samples and say, ‘‘ Yes, these samples are 
“ all right, I shall take them away, and I authorise 
“ you to mark the bulk of the goods as being ‘ Proof,’ ” 
or else to say, ‘‘ These samples are below the standard, 
“ and the goods must be marked ‘ Non-proof.’”’ That, 
I think, is sufficient safeguard. 

7110. I appreciate the fact that you are a solicitor 
and you look at things from the\point of view of 
evidence. How would you justify “ Proof.” In a case 
like that, if a person sold an article that was not 
according to the standard “ Proof,’ how would you 
prove that it was not “ Proof ’’ ?—Proof is sometimes 
difficult, sometimes it is not difficult. 

7111. How would you prove it in the case you 
suggest P—Let us suppose a case of a child burnt to 
death—the mother probably in great distress—the 
death is owing to a flannelette nightshirt having 
caught fire. What is simpler than for the mother to 
say, “I bought this flannelette from so and so, but I 
* do not know whether it was marked fire-proof or 
“ not.” Then, if you can resort to the suggestion I 
have made in clause 4, that the vendor must, on the 
invoice, say ‘‘ Proof” or ‘“ Non-proof,’ you get your 
duplicate invoice at once and see whether it was Proof 
or Non-proof. If it was “ Proof,’ then the mother has 
done the best she could; if it was ‘“‘ Non-proof” 

7112. I gather all that; but supposing that the 
article which was purchased was an infiammable 
article marked with the ‘“ Non-proof’’stamp of the 
Government, would you exempt a person from prose- 
eution then because it was marked with the Govern- 
ment stamp which the Government could not prove 
they had affixed to it?—That could be overcome by 
putting into the Act a provision that all goods which 
have been passed by the inspector and are duly marked 
shall be deemed to be of the character that is impressed 
upon them. 

7113. But how would you prove that it had been 
passed by the inspector, if you allow the manufac- 
turers to imprint their own Government stamp upon 
the article?—Because I suggest that the rules and 
regulations under which this would be carried out 
should be such as would warrant the*inspector going 
to the finisher and inspecting the goods, taking out 
samples, and saying, “ Yes, I am satisfied with regard to 
“‘ these samples, and the goods may be passed.” If it 
afterwards turned out that, notwithstanding this per- 
mission, a fraud had been perpetrated and that other 
goods were represented to have been passed which had 
not been passed, then the manufacturer would be liable 
to prosecution. 

7114. But, as a solicitor, you appreciate the 
enormous difficulty, of course, in bringing the offender 
to justice under circumstances like that ?—There are 
difficulties. 

7115. Enormous 
enormous difficulties. 

7116. Well, great difficulties —Some difficulty. I 
appreciate, of course, your line of thought, that at the 
present moment there are a lamentable number of 
deaths from flannelette. 





difficulties P—I do not admit 


Seeing that, 


7117. We need not go into that ?—No, but there is 
a great deal to be said in favour of taking a strong 
legislative step of a preventive character like this, and 
making the most of it, even though, as you would say, 
the difficulty of establishing criminal liability might 
sometimes arise. I agree that occasions would arise 
sometimes when the case could not be proved and be 
brought home to people. 

7118. You would suggest, I take it, that a penalty 
should be imposed if a person were to sell an article 
with a Government mark which did not turn out to be 
according to representation P—Yes. 

7119. That being a criminal offence it would have 
to be construed strictly P—Yes. 

7120. Therefore the slightest want of proof would 
coune the offender to be free from punishment ?— 

es. 

7121. Do you think the matter would be sufficiently 
met under the Merchandise Marks Act without a 
Government stamp being put upon the article ?—I 
do not. The Merchandise Marks Act is a fine statute 
and has been used to a great extent in Manchester; 
but the difficulty with regard to flannelette is that 
you want to protect the public, particularly the poor, 
and you will only, in my humble opinion, protect them 
effectually by enacting something that will bring before 
their eyes notice of the fact whether they are, or are 
not, buying a flammable (as I prefer toterm it) rather 
than a non-flammable article. 

7122. But under my suggestion those very marks 
would be placed on the article itself ?—But who is 
going to compel it ? 

7123. The point is that the vendor must not sell the 
article under the Act unless it is an article of the 
nature demanded ?—Are you going to impress the word 
“Flammable” or “‘ Non-flammable ” ? 

7124, It is a suggestion of your own friends, not 
made by us P—I do not know that it is the suggestion 
of my own friends—my clients. 

7125. Say your clients ?—Well, I would like to 
remind you that Dr. Perkin was not prepared to give 
evidence on the legal technicalities. 

7126. But we are seeking greedily for information, 
and we appeal to you to afford it?—I am going to do 
my best to try and satisfy you. 

7127. That is not quite an answer to my question. 
Why would it not be sufficient, say, if there was 
the marking of the article by the manufacturer and 
reliance upon the Merchandise Marks Act on the 
part of the seller of the article, and the warranty 
thereby conveyed ?—I do not know by what authority 
or by what sanction you could compel the putting on 
of the requisite marks or words, unless you make a 
positive enactment that they shall be put on, and that 
it shall be criminal to put them on falsely. 

7128. It is in our power to make representations, 
which the Government may carry into effect. You 
think that this could be done by a provision supple- 
mental to the Merchandise Marks Act ?—And do away 
with the suggested Government inspection ? 

7129. Yes.—Well, it seems to me, after all I have 
read of different coroners’ remarks, that the idea 
prevalent all over the country is that nothing short 
of some general Government prohibition of the sale of 
flammable flannelette will be effective, and I have 
endeavoured to meet the situation without imposing 
such a prohibition. 

7130. That being so, I ask you, as a solicitor, is it 
not a fact that the only effectual way to be able to 
bring offenders to justice for a breach of a condition of 
this kind, would be that all flannelette should have 
passed through some Government hands, either by 
means of licensees or by means of some particular style 
of test, so as to be able to prove effectually that any 
stamp should ipso facto be evidence of the quality of 
the article ?—I entirely agree with that view stated 
generally. The only modification I have to suggest to 
you is that the Government inspector should be duly 
authorised, as in my humble opinion he might be, to 
make a selection of samples, and upon his selection he 
should be able to say, “ Yes, go ahead, you may stamp 
“ all these goods as of * Proof,’” orelse that he should 
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order them to be marked ‘“ Non-proof” as the case 
might be. Subject to that I agree with you entirely. 

7131. May I just throw out one other suggestion by 
way of inquiry with a view of meeting the case: that 
you should work under the Merchandise Marks Act, 
plus examination by a Government inspector, with 
power to condemn any article in a factory that he found 
did not come up to the standard ?—That might be 
done ; but it is a difficult question. 

7132. Do you think it could be carried out ?—I 
doubt if it could. Iam one of those who, rightly or 
wrongly, have been unable to believe that Parliament 
would prohibit generally the sale of flannelette which 
had not been proved non-flammable. Parliament, in 
my opinion, would not do suchathing. Therefore it 
is that I had to start from the opposite point of view, 
namely, that as you cannot prohibit you shall require 
that all flannelette be tested and marked. This would 
be fair to everybody all round. The other point of 
view, of course, is that which is put forward continually 
_by coroners and other people all over the country. 
“Stop the sale of any flannelette except that which is 
non-flammable—prohibit it.” It seems to me that that 
is impossible. 

7133. Just summing it up again, if goods were 
marked under the Merchandise Marks Act ?—I do 
not appreciate “marked under the Merchandise Marks 
Act.” You would require to have a statute expressly 
enacting the imposition of a mark, and then, after that, 
the Merchandise Marks Act would, as you say, come 

Into play. 

7134. Very well, that quite meets my views. If 
there were a statutory mark bringing this under the 
Merchandise Marks Act, that would throw the responsi- 
bility upon the seller and, indirectly, upon the manu- 
facturer for the quality of the article being according 
to that demand ?—I agree. And you might enact that 
it should be lawful for the manufacturer or vendor of 
any flannelette which has been marked “ Proof” to use 
the word “ Non-flammable” or “Safe” or ‘“ Safety,” 
or other word to the like effect, as a form of trade 
description applicable to fiannelette under section 3 of 
the Merchandise Marks Act, and then enact that it 
should be a false trade description, under that Act, so 
to describe and sell any flannelette which had not been 
so marked. 

7135. Would it not also be an additional protection 

_to the public, especially to the poorer classes, if the 
Government inspector were empowered to enter the 
factories of manufacturers and to inspect, with power 
to condemn any article apparently ready to be sent for 
sale which did not come up to standard?—I quite 
agree. If that could be carried out by legislation, 
everybody concerned would be only too glad of it. 

* 7136. And you think that would meet the case P— 
Yes. 

7137. It would not be going too far ?—That is the 
trouble in this case—it is very difficult to avoid the 
charge of going too far. You must not do anything 
that will destroy trade; but you want to warn and 
protect the public. Therefore the only thing to do 
is to provide, as I submit, some general all-round 
safeguard. It is not unreasonable to expect that a 
preventive legislation such as I have ventured to indi- 
cate would restore public confidence in flannelette, 
which, I understand, has been largely lost. In that 
way it would prove of benefit to the trade by doing 
something to redress the large falling off in sales 
which I am informed have occurred. 

7138. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) If a poor person goes 
into a small shop to buy flannelette in made-up clothes, 
made-up night shirts with no selvedge at all or anything 
of that kind, what sort of protection have they got ?— 
I quite feel there is a difficulty in that case. I am 
afraid I could not answer that, because the selvedge, as 
you say, would be cut off.* 

7139. That is how the majority of the extreme poor 
buy these things ?—I do not know, but Iam given to 

- understand that they generally buy two or three yards 
off a piece. 





* See further as to this Q, 7151 below, 
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7140. I have been making some little inquiries about 
some cheap shops where the extremely poor go to get 
things. They get made-up things and they are 
extraordinarily cheap, and there is no sort of test or 
guarantee whatever ?—That may be; but my clause 4 
would meet that. 

7141. Supposing there was an inquest and it was 
found that a child was burnt and the mother said, ‘I 
bought the stuff at such and such a shop,” you cannot 
trace it back ?—I am not sure about that; you cannot 
make sure of it in advance 

7142. It would be very difficult P—But under the 
4th clause of my suggested Note, there would be,ihe 
invoice, which would say where the flannelette garment, 
had been got and whether it was “ Proof” or not. 

7143. Then you would put the responsibility upon 
the individual retailer P—Undoubtedly. 

7144. That is my point, because I have a practical 
interest in the extreme poor who buy these things ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

7145. (Mr. Bramsdon.) That has been the object of 
my questions all through ?—I would say that it should 
be incumbent upon whosoever sells the fiannelette, 
whether it is the manufacturer or the wholesale dealer, 
the merchant or the retailer, that under this enactment 
there should be an obligation upon the vendor, whether 
he be great or small, to see that the article is properly 
marked and to preserve an invoice which shall give 
evidence of the fact. 

7146. That you think would be a sufficient safe- 
guard P—I venture to hope so. I have not presumed 
to draw out a Bill in Parliament for the Committee ; 
these are only suggestions on general lines ; because 
first of all there is your own inquiry to be concluded, 
then thereis the opinion of Parliament to be pro- - 
nounced on your representations, then after that comes 
the Government draughtsman to settle the mode of 
legislation. These are only general suggestions. 
“7147. Heads ?—Yes, Heads. If the Committee 
desire it, I should be glad to submit clauses in further 
detail, including additions suggested by the evidence 
given. 

7148. (Dr. Willcox.) It has been suggested that 
there would be some difficulty in controlling the stamp- 
ing of flannelette. Do not youthink that might be got 
over if the Government inspector could stamp the ends 
with some private stamp and then authorise the selvedge 
being marked; then the selvedge could be stamped by 
the manufacturer ? — Yes, that is a very practical 
suggestion, that he should carry with him a little 
stamp, and stamp piece after piece across the edges at 
the end. In half-an-hour he could do over 100 pieces. 

4149, That would get over the difficulty P—That 
would get over that difficulty, if the personal super- 
vision of the inspector be considered necessary for 
every piece. 

4150. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Does not that raise the old 
question as to the stamping of the whole piece on every 
two yards ,—No; because, as I understand the sugges- 
tion, the inspector would have a stamp which he 
would put on the end of the piece, right across the 
threads. By so doing he would directly authorise the 
affixing of the stamp all along the selvedge, leaving the 
marking of the selvedge to be done by the finisher. 

7151. I do not appreciate that. I cannot see that 
it gets over the difficulty —I am sorry. Might I say 
with regard to the made-up garment, that there is not 
the slightest difficulty in putting a little label on the 
top of it, “ Proof” or “ Non-proof,” just as the word 
« Unshrinkable ” is commonly put on garments now. 

7152. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) And making it com- 
pulsory on the retail man?—Yes. These suggested 
details are most valuable. We learn by degrees. I / 
could not be expected to anticipate them, but they will 
find their place. 

7153. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Can you tell us of any other 
article of textile industry that is marked with a 
Government stamp such as you suggest?—I am not 
prepared to speak positively about it, but there is not 
one that I know of. Our case is that the present 
situation calls for a new departure, 


The witness withdrew, 
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Mr. W1turam Tuomson, F.R.S. (Edin.), F.1.C., etc., called in and examined. 


7154. (Chairman.) You have made experiments 
with flannelette for the Manchester and Salford Sanitary 
Association, I think ?—Yes. 

7155. Would you first of all tell us what is the 
difference between flannelette and other substances as 
regards inflammability—I mean other materials which 
are commonly worn as clothing, of course P—I should 
say that there was no difference. When I approached 
the subject first, I had the idea that flannelette was 
something of the nature of gunpowder, and I think 
that was the general impression which most people in 
Manchester had. I commenced my experiments by 
setting it on fire under different conditions, and I found 
that the nap which everyone appeared to dread was not 
such a dreadful thing after all. I have been in com- 
munication with some raisers of cloth; and one of the 
principals of afirm, when I told him that I did not find the 


nap had very much to do with the danger in flannelette, 


smiled at me incredulously. I took some of his own 
flannelette and said, ‘Do you think, if I apply a flame 
to this, it will take fire and burn me when I hold 
my arm over it?” He replied, “Certainly.” Then I 
asked him to apply the flame. I held my hand over 
it, but he could not get the flame from the nap to 
burn under my hand until the piece had been made hot 
and very dry. The nap does burn when you make the 
piece very dry and hot. If you set fire to it, and 
place the uncovered arm over the flame, it does not 
injuriously affect the skin; you\experience a faint 
feeling of warmth, but that is all; it will not set fire to 
the fabric in 99 cases out of 100. It will, however, take 
fire under some conditions. I have only once been 
able to set fire to a piece of cloth by igniting the nap, 
and that was a very low class cloth which had been 
torn, and stretched on a frame after being dried and 
made very hot and ignited from the middle; the nap 
burned over the surface of the cloth, caught the ragged 
edges, and set fire to the cloth. Here I have two bits 
of cloth (producing the same). One has been raised 
and the other is unraised,—it is the same cloth. 
Perhaps you will allow me to put a flame to it, in 
order that you may observe the result. 

7156. Perhaps you will explain the difference be- 
tween the two pieces ?’—The raised one is flannelette 
and the other is not flannelette. 

7157. Raising converts the one into flannelette P— 
Yes. Would you allow me to put a flame to this, 
and you will see what happens (applying the flame). It 
does not catch fire. 

7158. (Mr. Bramsdon.) Is that “ Non-flam ” ?—No, it 
is ordinary flannelette. I can set it on fire if I hold 
it sufficiently long. You will notice that I cannot 
ignite it immediately on applying the flame from a 
match to it. Now it is on fire, and it will burn up 
quickly. ; ; 

7159. That is fannelette of an inflammable descrip- 
tion ?—No, that is what is usually called flannelette. 
There are some rather worse than this. This is a low 
quality flannelette, but there are others still lower. I 
have not any of the lowest at hand. If you put the 
flame from a match to this unraised piece, which is not 
flannelette, it is cotton (applying it), you see that the 
flame must remain in contact with it for some con- 
siderable time before it takes fire, but when once it 
ignites it burns very rapidly. 

7160. As rapidly as the other?—Just about the 
same. Ithas now caught fire; it will go just as quickly 
as the other; there is not much difference. 

7161. (Chairman.) Then why is flannelette more 
dangerous than other things ?—I do not think itis. I 
think if you legislate for flannelette you should legislate 
for linen and for cotton under all conditions, and I think 
that should be done. I thimk the children under say 
seven years of age should not be clothed in cotton or 
linen at all unless they be vendered non-flammable 
by such a process as Dr. Perkin has described to you; 
but I think it should not apply to flannelette any more 
than to ordinary cotton or linen of any kind. 

7162. You have made experiments with flannelette 
in particular, have you not?—Yes; it was with the 
object of finding what was the strong objection to 


anything else. 


flannelette, and with the object of pointing such 
objection, if any, out, that I was asked to make this 
investigation by the Manchester and Salford Sanitary 
Association. Therefore lapproached the matter without 
any feeling one way or the other as to whether it was 
dangerous or not. : 


7163. You do not agree then in thinking that the 
presence of the nap renders it more inflammable than 
other things >—The nap in some low classes will ignite 
immediately, especially if it is hot. If you make a 
piece of flannelette very hot and dry it thoroughly, 
and then apply a match to it, the nap ignites all over at 
once. 

7164. You mean that it will ignite P—It ignites, and 
burns all over at once, if it be a low class flannelette. 
But even when it is hot and dry, the nap on the 
majority of flannelettes of better quality will not ignite 
over an area of more than a few inches. My point 
therefore is that the nap on the flannelette is not 
as dangerous as people make it out to be. I made 
some experiments with a dummy child. I put the cloth 
made into a garment on this dummy, and then tried 
to set it on fire. As you have seen, the nap in some 
eases will flare round over a small area, but I could 
never get the nap to ignite all over. When the flan- 
nelette is dry and very hot, then the nap might ignite 
all over, but it would not do any damage to the skin 
of the child. But when you come to the question 
of young children, say up to seven years of age, I 
think they should be clothed in some garment which 
will not ignite easily, whether it be cotton or linen, or 
To my mind, as the result of my 
experiments, they are all equally dangerous with 
flannelette. 

7165. You refer in your précis to a paper which you 
read in 1907, on the dangers of fiannelette, before the 
Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association, in which 
you give the results. of your experiments P—Yes, I give 
in it tables showing in what way flannelette will burn 
under certain conditions (handing in the paper).* _ 

7166. In those experiments the material was held 
horizontally above the flame ?—The material was held 
horizontally, a small hole was made in the centre, and‘it 
was fired froma small Bunsen burner, so that it burnt 
horizontally along the cloth until it came to the circle. 
The table shows how quickly it burns. I give the. 
thickness of the cloth as measured by a small pressure 
arrangement by which you indicate the thickness, and 
it runs from about the ;,4,;th of an inch up to about 
the ;37,th of an inch in thickness; and it shows the 
differences in burning. For instance, the 745th of 
an inch in the ordinary condition requires 63 seconds 
to burn over a 5-inch radius in the cold—that is the 
thickest. 

7167. Is that unraised ?—No, that is flannelette ; it is 
the seventh down from the top in Table C. In the 
ordinary condition of coldness it takes 63 seconds to burn 
over a 5-inch radius; that is burning all round at the same 
time; but when it is hot and dry it burns in 41 seconds. 
Then if you take muslin (washed), which is much more 
dangerous than flannelette, you see it burns over in 
nine seconds in cold and' seven seconds when it is hot. 
So that if you legislate for flannelette, a fortiori, you 
must legislate for muslin, because children are very 
often clothed in muslin. Still I think it would bea 
very wise thing if it could be enacted that children, 
say under seven years of age, should not be clothed in 
any fibre of the nature of linen or cotton, whether 
flannelette or anything else, unless it be rendered 
fireproof, or approximately fireproof; Dr. Perkins’ 
treatment makes it about as fireproof as woollen; it 
will burn, but the chances are that it will not burn up 
rapidly so as to kill the child. The asterisk put 
opposite the figures in the table shows where the nap 
flashed and went all over the piece; and the dagger 
shows where it not only went all over the piece, but set 
the cloth itself on fire. That is the only case in which 
a cloth was fired from the firing of the nap. 











* See Appendices. 
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7168. When it was hot and dry P—When it was hot 
and dry; it could not be done otherwise. 

7169. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Does the heat of the 
body of the child make any difference, body heat ?—I 
daresay it would make a little difference, but not much ; 
you must get it so hot that you can hardly touch it— 
that you cannot touch it comfortably. 

7170. (Chairman.) You have made experiments upon 
the dummy body of a child with flannelette, and you 
say that the flame had to remain in contact with the 
flannelette for from 3 to 5 seconds ?’—Yes. You saw 
when I put the flame in contact with this piece that it 
took quite a considerable time to ignite. It really 
requires more time for this match to be in contact with 
it than for a Bunsen burner; but the full flame of a 
Bunsen burner had to be on it for from 3to 5 seconds 
before the fiannelette ignited. 

7171. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Is there any relative 
difference in the pace of ignition when it is not from a 
flame, but from a piece of live coal that has tumbled out 
from a fire on to the material ?—A piece of live coal 
would not, I think, as a rule, ignite it. Ifit were white 
hot it might do so, but an ordinary piece of red-hot coal 
would hardly ignite it. 

7172. (Dr. Willcox.) I take it that an actual flame 
or live spark is necessary to ignite the flannelette P— 
Yes. 

7173. Would radiant heat be likely to ignite it >— 
No. 

7174. Not if it were near a hot fire without spark or 
flame ?—I donot think so. I think it would char it but 
not ignite it. 

7175. Have you compared the inflammability of 
wool with that of flannelette ?—Not particularly, not by 
somparison ; but I know what wool is; I know the 
nature of wool—I have tried to burn it, and you can set 
wool on fire but it will quickly and easily go out. 
Comparing the relative values so far as ignition is 
concerned of wool and of Dr. Perkins’ material “ Non- 
flam,”’ I think they are about the same. They will 
both burn, but not easily. 

7176. You have no idea as to the frequency with 
which flannelette is used as compared, say, with calico 
by the poor ?—I think flannelette is almost universally 
employed for the children of the poor, so that when a 
child’s clothes take fire you may take it generally that 
it has been wearing flannelette, but if they wore the 
ordinary unraised cotton cloth you would have just 
the same number of accidents as you have now, neither 
more nor less. 

7177. That being as you say, if one were to legis- 
late for flannelette, one would deal with most of the 
cases of accidents with children?—Yes, I think you 
would. 

7178. Therefore, although it is desirable, it would 
hardly be necessary that legislation for flannelette 
should apply to calico and linen ?—It is not necessary, 
but still I think you might legislate generally that if 
children below the age of, say, seven years, are clothed 
with cotton orlinen fibres, those clothsshould be rendered 
non-inflammable. That is so far as children are con- 
cerned. I think it would be a very important thing 
if you could legislate to protect the lives of little children 

_from fire; because they will get matches and they will 
get fire in contact with themselves in some way or 
other, and if you could legislate so that their clothing 
would not be ablaze within a few seconds, I think it 
would be very desirable that you should. 

/ 7179. There would be some difficulty as regards 

that, because I take it that a poor mother would buy 
some calico, and she might make her child a night 
dress of it, or she might make sheets or other things 
of it?—True, there might be some difficulty, but I 
think it would be a fair thing to say that the clothing 
of little children should be made comparatively non- 
inflammable. ° ; 

7180. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) On whom are you 
going to put the responsibility ?—On the mothers, or 
the person in charge of the child. 

7181. (Dr. Willcow.) Flannelette is used almost 
entirely for garments, is it not. Is it used for other 
purposes, so far as you know ?—I should think it is 
generally used for garments. 


7182. Whereas calico and linen are used for many 
other things than garments ?—Yes, I suppose that 
is so. 

7183. That being so, there is a very special need for 
legislation for flannelette as compared with the other 
things, is there not ?—Yes, I thik so from that point 
of view. 


7184. (Chairman.) Is flannelette used only for 
garments; could it not be used for blankets or cover- 
lets 2—Yes, I think it might be; but generally speaking, 
so far as I know—I am not an authority—I should 
think it might be taken that flannelette is usually 
employed for dresses of some kind. It might be 
interesting if I say that I should have regarded 
flannelette as a better non-conductor of heat than 
ordinary cloth before being raised, and I have been 
making some experiments within the last few days, and 
find no difference between them; the one prevents the 
loss of heat just as well as the other. Ihave taken some 
bottles of water of about 60 degrees centigrade, and 
wrapped them the one with the ordinary “ unraised” 
cloth, and the other with the same cloth after ‘‘raising”’ 
and the temperature falls absolutely equally in both. 
I have taken it in a single layer, and in several layers 
around the bottles. The raised one I find contracts 
about two inches, I should think, out of a yard, in 
width on being “raised” and it elongates about 2 per 
cent.; but when you cut a portion across the piece 
from the raised and from the unraised cloths and boil 
them in water, both become exactly the same width. 

7185. (Dr. Witllcow.) In your experiments for 
measuring the conductivity of the flannelette and the 
material from which it is made, did you have the bottle 
closely wrapped up in the material ?—Yes, I took the 
full width of the piece and wrapped the bottle init, not 
very tightly, but fairly tight, and then I filled the bottles 
with water of the same temperature from the same 
vessel. Ithen simply took the temperature every 15 
minutes, and the temperature fell exactly the same in 
each. 

7186. But do you not think that one reason why 
flannelette is a bad conductor is that the nap projects 
from the surface of the cloth, and therefore the cloth 
does not come in close proximity with the skin; in 
other words, there is a thin layer of air between the 
cloth and the skin, and that would apply in the case of 
a garment worn on the body; but in your experiments 
where pressure was applied that condition would not 
hold P—I do not think so. When flannelette is put 
suddenly upon the skin there is not such a feeling of 
coldness as when you put the unraised material directly 
on the skin, because you get more of the unraised fabric 
touching the skin at the same moment. I should have 
expected to find that flannelette was a much better 
non-conductor of heat than the unraised fabric; but 
my experiments show that it is not so. 

7187. (Mr. Bramsdon.) I do not know anything 
about this; I ask forinformation. Flanneletteis made 
from cotton ?—Yes. 

7188. What is the other material you tested just 
now; is it a piece of ordinary cotton?—It is the 
unraised cloth. 

7189. Are they both flannelette?—The difference 
between them is, that the one is the woven fabric before 
being raised, and the other is the same fabric after 
being raised. 

7190. The one is flannelette >—Yes. 

7191. Is the other calico?—I suppose you would 
call it calico. 

7192. That is not the cheapest article on the 
market ?—No. 

7193. What would be about the price of that article 
on sale?—I cannot tell you exactly, but in Table C, 
you will see that the price of flannelette ranges from’ 
23d. per yard. 

7194. Do I rightly gather that the articles usually 
that are cheapest are more inflammable than those which 
are dearer ?—There appears to be strong presumptive 
evidence that the very cheap article might be less 
dangerous than the better one, for this reason, that if 
a child’s dress touches a flame, when it is very hot 
the nap willimmediately flash, and this would probably 
make the child draw back from the flame before thefabric¢ 
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becomes ignited and thus it might save its life by the 
nap burning up guickly and frightening it. On the 
other hand, if the fabric becomes ignited, whether it 
is a good fabric or a bad one, the whole front is in 
flame within seven seconds; consequently I think that 
the cheap fabric may be regarded from that point of 
view as being Jess dangerous than tle more expensive 
one. 
7195. Then you would expect to find that the 
clothes of a poor person were able to resist flame 
better than the clothes of a well-to-do person ?—No, it 
is simply this: that most people have a dread of the 
nap. To my mind there should not be any dread of 
the nap at all. You can put a flame to a child's 
nightdress all over with a nap, and it will flare up to 
some extent if it is hot, but it will not ignite the fabric, 
and it will not do the child any harm; it may frighten 
it. But if you get the fabric ignited, then the dress 
will be ablaze within seven seconds. 

7196. I do not quite follow the force of your argu- 
ment—no doubt it is myfault. Let me put it in another 
way. If one article ignites more quickly than another, 
is there not very much more danger from it ’—Yes, 
within a certain range, but that range is about one 
second. 

7197. Let me follow on my question in this way. I 
take in your Table C., flannelette retail price 23d. : time 
in seconds required to burn in ordinary condition, 
18 seconds >—Yes. 

7198. Then I take in your table C. again: flannel- 
ette retail price 5d., time in seconds required to 
burn 55 ?—Yes. 

7199. Am I not right in assuming that an article 
which ignites and burns in 18 seconds is a more 
dangerous article than one that takes 55 seconds ?— 
Yes, that is so, but not much more dangerous. In 
these experiments the fabric was first put on a frame to 
make it taut, and then laid horizontally and ignited 
from the middle so that it burnt gradually towards the 
circumference, that is one test; but with the night- 
dress of a child which is hung up in this way (describing), 
the flame from a good fabric would reach the face of 
the child and damage a third to a fourth of the area of 
its skin within a few seconds; you may take it that 
when a third to a fourth of the child’s body is damaged 
by fire, the child cannot live. The point I had in view 
was to find whether a dress of low-class flannelette 
when ignited would be likely to damage a child quicker 
than a good piece; and the result I came to was that 
the low-class flannelette will perhaps ignite in about a 
second less time than the good, but once being ignited, 
both the good and the bad spread upwards so rapidly 
that although the good piece may be burning mostly 
down below, the flame reaches the face within a second 
or two of each other. One can imagine that for a 
person to save the life of a child when its dress is on 
fire, even one second is of the utmost importance; 
still a second is such a short space of time that you 
cannot reckon on a person being there just within a 
second, and therefore I do not think it is a matter of 
very great importance. If a child’s dress becomes 
ignited you may say for practical purposes that, whether 
it was made of the best filannelette or the poorest, the 
child is doomed if no person comes within about three 
seconds to save it. 

7200. I really do not follow it, I am sorry. Let 
me try again. DolI rightly understand your table to 
mean that the 23d. article ignites and burns in 18 
seconds, whilst the 5d. article referred to takes 55 
seconds ?—Yes, in a horizontal position. 

7201. You speak of the risk and danger to the 
child in getting burnt at all; but would it not rather 
be better to find that the child is not likely to get 
burnt and its dress is not likely to get ignited >—Yes. 

7202. Does not that table seem to show that the 
child’s dress is more likely to i a with the cheap 
article than with the better article ?—Assuming that 
the flame is in contact with the dress, and that the 
clothing becomes ignited, then I think that for practical 
purposes there is no difference; although really the 
one will take about a second more to ignite than the 
other, for practical purposes it is only a question of that 
second. When once it is ignited, if you take the best 
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flannelette, the flame will reach the face of the child 
within seven seconds. I determined this by using a 
stop-second clock, set going or stopped by touching a 
lever. I touched the lever to start the clock when the 
dress became ignited at the bottom, and when the flame 
had reached the face of the dummy, I touched the lever 
to stop it, and noted the time, which was somewhere 
about seven seconds; so that the child would have been 
enveloped in flame somewhere within seven: seconds, 
whether it had been wearing a good or low-class 
flannelette dress. 

7203. To revert again to my point; if a certain 
piece of flannelette takes 18 seconds to burn over a 
5-inch radius, and another piece takes 55 seconds to 
burn over the same distance, does it not seem to 
follow that the one is more dangerous than the other ? 
—It would seem to follow, but it is not so. If you 
take a good flannelette you get a greater body of 
cotton, and it burns up and produces sufficient flame 
to come to the face of the child within a few seconds, 
not so quickly as the thin stuff, but still so quickly 
that there is only seven seconds before the child is 
enveloped in flame when the dress is made of the best 
flannelette. 

7204. I am taking the case of an ordinary child, 
not a dummy, standing in front of a fire-place with a 
cheap flannelette article on. Would not that child 
stand in greater danger, if the garment became 
ignited, than if it had got a better article on?—I 
would say yes and no to that. A child may have its 
clothes in contact with flame for, say, 2 seconds, before 
becoming ignited, if its dress were made of low-class 
flannelette, whereas with the better material it might 
take three seconds; but a margin of one second is not 
of much practical value when you have the child’s 
clothes in contact with fire. 

7205. You have of course read from time to time of 
serious accidents arising from flannelette ?—Yes. 

7206. You think that is an entirely mistaken idea ? 
—Quite. Nearly everyone that I have come across has 
an impression that flannelette is most dangerous stuff 
by reason of the nap on it. Mr. Whipp himself had that 
impression, and I said to Mr. Whipp, “ You get the worst 
“ flannelette you can and I will put my bare arm on to 
“it, and you shall set the nap on fire.” He promised 
to burn my arm in this way. Mr. Edwards came with 
the flannelette, and I said to him, “ Give me the worst 
“flannelette you have ; we will hang it up and I will 
“put my arm over it, and you set the nap on fire.” 
I did it, but he did not burn my arm. 

7207. In fact after it was ignited you found it quite 
comfortable, I understand ?—Quite comfortable. 

7208. Then do I correctly gather that you do not 
see any necessity for making flannelette non-inflam- 
mable >—No, I think it is most desirable. 

7209. Why ?—Because I think the clothing of yo 
children ought to be made as nearly as BTR im 
inflammable. 

7210. But not flannelette as apart from any other 
article ?—No. 

7211. Then supposing in all these suggested cases 
of deaths from flamnelette, the chidren had been 
wearing ordinary calico, do you suggest that the deaths 
would have arisen just the same ?—Exactly the same. 
I think you should treat all materials whether flannelette 
or other cotton or linen fabrics to be used for children’s 
clothing to reduce the liability to burning rapidly. 

7212. Does the amount of raising make any differ- 
ence ?—The more you raise it the more nap you get 
on it. 

7213. And the more inflammable it is ?—The looser 
the cloth is woven the more nap you can get on, and 
therefore the more readily it will ignite. The nap will 
ignite immediately you put it in contact with flame. 

7214. You do not think that price has much to 
do with it so far as inflammability is concerned ?— 
T think not, so far as the practical issue is concerned. 

7215. (Chatirman.) Is there anything else you wish 
to brig before us ?—On the question of legislation, 
it is very easy to find whether the cloth has been 
properly treated so as to render it non-inflammable. I 
have made a large number of experiments to make 
cloth non-inflammable, and I have not succeeded in 
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getting anything which acts so well as the ‘“non-flam ” 
of Dr. Perkin. I tried a number of chemicals which 
I thought would have given as good or better results 
than “non-flam,” but when I came to wash them I 
found that with one washing the flannelette would 
readily take fire. It is very difficult to treat this fabric 
so that after washing it will retain its non-inflammable 
quality. Consequently the test is a very simple one. 
If a cloth can be treated in such a way that it will 
stand even one washing—boiling in water and then 
washing with soap and water, and drying—and will 
remain non-inflammable, that may be passed as satisfac- 


tory. It might be taken as a test for non-inflammable 
material that it should stand at least one washing by 
boiling in water and then washing with soap and water. 
Tf it will do that, I think it might be arranged that the 
manufacturer have the right to mark each yard with a 
star or any other mark, and that any cloth bearing that 
mark must comply with the specified test. Then it 
would be a simple enough matter to treat the whole 
matter as is done under the Sale of Foods and Drugs 
Act; you take a sample, and if it does not comply with 
the requirements you confiscate the goods and prosecute 
the man. ; 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Thursday, the Ist July, at 2.15. 


At the Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
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PRESENT: 
Sir MACKENZIE CHALMERS, K.C.B., 0.8.1. (Chairman). 


Sir Horatio SHEPHARD, LL.D. 
Sir Mancotm Morris, K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S. 


Mr. Wiriuram H. Winicox, M.D. 
Mr. J. F. Moyzan (Secretary). 


Professor G. Sims WoOoDHEAD called in and examined. 


7216. (Chairman.) You are a Doctor of Medicine ? 
—l am. 

7217. And Professor of Pathology at Cambridge 
University ?>—Yes. 

7218. Do you hold any other appointment >—Only 
as Pathologist to the Hospital. 

7219. As well as to the University P—Yes. 

7220. I believe you have taken an interest in the 
question of deaths from flannelette ?—Yes, I have been 
very much interested in the whole question. I saw one 
or two rather sad cases, that is, I came indirectly into 
contact with them. Fora long time I was wondering 
whether some remedy could not be found. Then when 
I saw Dr. Perkin of Manchester had been able to render 
this flannelette at any rate less inflammable, I took an 
opportunity that presented itself to make inquiries 
concerning it. 

7221. When you were in Manchester? —Well, 
I met Mr. Whipp at St. Annes, and he told me what 
was being done, and seeing that there was an oppor- 
tunity of learning a good deal about this flannelette, I 
had a long conversation with him. His firm, after- 
wards, submitted a number of samples to me. 

7222. He is a member of the firm that work 
Dr. Perkin’s patent?—Yes. I obtained these samples 
some years ago. First of all I tried them against the 
ordinary flannelette and found they were very much 
less inflammable. 

7223. Do you mind telling us how you tried them ? 
—I tried them by the vertical test with a match, 
having the flannelette vertical, watching the flare, 
and then noting the way in which burning took place 
when one continued to apply the fiame. I noted 
whether it would go out easily or not, and I noted also 
that one had to have, in most of these cases, certain 
rather favourable conditions for the burning of the 
ordinary flannelette, but that you could not put the 
flannelette under more favourable conditions for burning 
than by drying. In most accidents the children are 
playing by the fire. The flannelette becomes much 
drier, and everything is prepared for a conflagration. 

7224. It dries off any moisture from the skin or any 
accidental moisture which may be on?—Yes. As soon 
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as any flame is applied to the ordinary flannelette 
when so dried it flares up and you cannot put it out 
easily; the “non-flam”’ flannelette, on the other hand, 
does not flare in the same way at all. As soon as you 
take the match away you can put out any burning part 
easily. 

7225. It smoulders rather than flares P—It smoulders 
rather than flares. You may even blow it out. Of 
course, you cannot do that at all with the ordinary 
flannelette. 

7226. Or you can easily put it out ?—Yes, you can 
put it out by any of the ordinary means which you 
take to extinguish fire. Then I tried to get the “ Non- 
flam” in Cambridge. My wife said she would like to 
use it, but we found great difficulty in obtaining it. 

7227. How is that >—The dealers do not like to sell 
it. I suppose there is less profit, or something of that 
kind. Only the other day, my wife went in to buy some 
more of it, and was interested to find what great efforts 
were made to press on her the other variety. 

7228. The inflammable P—Yes. 

7222. When they pressed on her the flannelette 
which is not ‘“ Non-flam,” did they say anything about 
the inflammable qualities P—They said, practically, that 
they did not think there was any difference at all. My 
wife assured them I had tested the two kinds, and she 
was not going to have any other, they then let her 
have it. : 

7230. As a sort of favour?—As a sort of favour. 
It has happened pretty frequently. On one or two 
occasions when we have been getting large quantities, 
my wife has ordered it direct from the manufacturer. 

7231. For household use P—For sheets especially. 

7232. Do you use it at the Hospital at all P—No. 

7233. As regards the test you applied, the match 
test ; 1 suppose the inflammability of ordinary flannelette 
depends upon the nap ?—-Well, the preliminary flare 
does. 

7234. When comparing samples of the ordinary 
flannelette with “ non-flam ” fiannelette, did you choose 
samples with equal nap?—Yes. I took samples as 
nearly alike to the ordinary eye as possible. Iam not 
an expert in flannelettes, but I took those which were 
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as like as possible, so that the experiment should be on 
fairly parallel lines. If there be a large nap, you would, 
in the case of the ordinary flannelette, get the flare 
running very rapidly and easily without much drying 
of the goods ; but the “ Non-flam ” does not flare at all. 

7235. Hven when there is a long nap ?—That is so ; 
you can get it to light if you follow with a match, but 
without that it does not spread at all. As soon as it 
becomes dry the ordinary flannelette seems to burn 
very easily. Of course, if there is a certain amount of 
moisture in it, it does not seem to burn very easily. 

7236. You mean the body moisture or that of the 
air ?—Any moisture; as it dries off it seems to flare 
very easily. 

7237. Like cotton wool almost ?—Almost like cotton 
wool. 

7238. In using for ordinary wear, the “non-flam” 
flannelette, have you and Mrs. Woodhead found it 
equally satisfactory ?—Yes. 

7239. As warm, and comfortable and soft ?—Quite. 

7240. It does not lose any of the useful qualities of 
flannelette by this treatment ?—Not at all. In fact, 
we now use nothing else for sheets, except in summer 
when we use the cooler linen. They are very popular 
amongst our friends. 

7241. They are rather like the Jaeger sheets, in 
fact >—Yes, the Jaeger sheet is wool, and this is cotton, 
but it has the same feeling to the skin. 

7242, I think, having taken this interest in the 
question, you suggested to Messrs.\Whipp Brothers 
and Tod, and to Dr. Perkin, that they should do some 
experiments before a small committee P—Yes, I thought 
that was the most satisfactory way of settling the 
question of relative inflammability of ‘‘ Non-flam ” and 
other flannelettes. Of course, my personal opinion was 
not worth much. I thought a small committee should 
go into the matter. 

7243, A small scientific committee P—Yes; and if 
they took it up they could put on record what the 
results af the tests were. 

7244, Where were the tests carried out ?—In Cam- 
bridge. Professor Pope and I carried them out in the 
chemical laboratory. Mr. Bradbury brought the “ Non- 
flam ” samples. 

7245. You did not wash them yourselves ?—No, 
they were sent to a laundry. 

7246. To an ordinary laundry to be washed in the 
ordinary way ?—Yes, and a certificate was sent to say 
they had been washed eight or twelve times as the case 
might be. We took those samples and submitted them 
to the most trying tests we could think of, 

7467. Stringent tests?—Very stringent tests, and 
we were satisfied that ‘‘ Non-flams” were not more 
inflammable than wool. They were certainly very 
much less inflammable than the ordinary flannelette 
treated under the same conditions. 

7248. Will you tell me of whom the committee con- 
sisted ? Were you yourself the Chairman ?—No, we 
were simply a committee. We did not all meet. Sir 
William Ramsay— 

7249. He is President of the University College, 
London ?—Yes. Dr. Kelynack, a doctor in London. 
Then Professor Pope, our professor of Chemistry in 
Cambridge, and the other gentleman I do not know 
personally, as I have not met him, Mr. J. C. Cain. 

7250. He is editor of the Journal of the Chemical 
Society ?—That is so. 

7251. Did they carry out any experiments ?—Yes, 
the same experiments were made before all of us. I 
simply drafted the Report. 

7252. Will you kindly read the Report ?—Certainly. 
We, the undersigned have recently had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing and controlling a number of 
interesting experiments on the variety of flannelette 
“ known as Dr. Perkin’s ‘Non-flam.’ The results 
obtained are so interesting And important that we 
feel justified in communicating our observations to 
your Committee. We have watched the testing of a 
number of typical samples of ‘Non-flam’ and find 
that it exhibits a quite remarkable resistance to 
flame, not only before washing, but even after six and 
twelve washings with hot water and soap. In our 
opinion, the material is as safe as woollen flannel ; 
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indeed, all the samples we saw tested were less in 
flammable than such woollen flannel at three-and-a- 
half times the price. We consider, therefore, that 
the great danger of the oceurrence of injury and death 
‘ by burning through the rapid ignition and persistent 
flaming so long associated with ordinary flannelette 
is removed by Dr. Perkin’s method of preparation. 
We have also carefully considered the process by 
which the fire-proofing is brought about and are 
convinced that nothing is added to the cloth, which 
can, in any way, render it injurious to the skin, a 
‘* view which is confirmed by the experience of those 
“ of us who have worn or used the material for some 
years.” 

7253. Has this patent been in existence for some 
years or have you used the flannelette for some years ? 
—I have used the flannelette since 1905. “We are 
‘ of opinion that Dr. Perkin has succeeded in treating 
cotton fabrics by his ‘ Non-flam’ process in such a 
way that they are rendered permanently resistant to 
“ fire. Other methods may, of course, be discovered 
for bringing about the same result, but, in the mean- 
time, in view of the numerous accidents that have 
occurred in recent years, we hope that measures wil. 
“ be taken to put a stop to the sale of inflammable 
“ flannelette to be used in the manufacture of articles 
* of clothing.” 

7254. That is signed by the whole of you P—Yes. 

7255. Did you make any experiments with some 
other processes which render flannelette less dangerous ? 
—We took the short nap flannelettes. Those were the 
only ones we tried. 

7256. That is no “process” at all. It is simply 
mechanical safety >—Yes. 

7257. But there are some other processes as you 
know ?—I believe there are. 

7258. You have not tested those ?—No. 

7259. You cannot give us any comparative results ? 
—No, only with regard to the untreated and the “ non- 
flam ” flannelette. 

7260. Which latter you found satisfactory ?—Yes. 
It is the only one of which I have ever been able to 
obtain -samples. They are the only two on sale in 
Cambridge—the untreated and the “non-flam.” 

7261. There are several lots of untreated ?—Yes. 

7262. But there is no other treated flannelette ?— 
No, not chemically ; they are all mechanical. Isuppose 
it is simply a question of finish of the surface—the 
removal of the nap. 

7263. I thought on the market there were certain 
others. Are not there sold flannelettes which are said 
to be safe which have been treated with tungstate of 
soda or alum?— Yes. Here, however, I believe the 
trouble is that the chemicals wash out so easily. 


7264. Did you work out comparative tests of a 
series of washings to find out how the inflammability 
grew ’—Yes, I did that in 1905 when I was going 
rather keenly into the question. I had a number of 
these various flannelettes washed thoroughly. We 
then dried them and treated them as before. We did 
not understand at the time, but the only condition in 
which youcan get the “ Non-flam”’ to lose some of that 
resistance is by putting it for a long time through 
pure water. 

7265. I suppose distilled water most of all ?—Yes. 
We were testing the “ Non-flam” for bacteriological 
purposes, that is we were trying whether any of the 
proofing material would come out of the stuff into 
solution, and prevent the growth of bacteria, and 
whether, as a result of the action of the secretions of 
the skin on the material, it became more soluble. We 
never got anything out into solution that we could detect 
in any-way either by chemical or bacteriological tests, 
but it seemed that after a prolonged washing in very 
pure water the “ Non-flam” was not so fire resistant. 

7266. Did ordinary washing produce any change ? 
—Not the slightest change. 

7267. I suppose very few of our things are washed 
in chemically pure water in this world ?—Very few 
indeed, I should think. Putting it through the 
ordinary washing it is not effective. 

7268. Soap has no effect P—No. 
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7269. Did you try different kinds of soap P—No, 
only the ordinary laundry soap. 

7270. There are various chemical soaps which are 
recommended to laundries which we know destroy our 
clothes. They did not try any of those P—No, at least 
I hope not. 

7271. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Have you read the 
evidence of Mr. William Thomson t—Yes, your secre- 
tary kindly sent me a copy of the evidence and I have 
gone over it pretty carefully. 

7272. Perhaps you will give us your criticism upon 
it ?—I think that the question of dryness is a very 
important one. Unfortunately that is exactly the con- 
dition in which the child’s things are when a fire occurs. 
The flannelette is actually prepared for the accident. 
That is the first note I made. Then comes the question 
of using these cotton substances for children. Of course 
one knows that cottons are dangerous, but I think 
that these flannelettes are rather more dangerous than 

ordinary cottons because of this nap. The cotton does 
not flare quite so easily. It will burn readily if a 
cinder falls upon it. 

7273. Have you made any comparative experiments 
on the question of fire risk P—Yes. 

7274. Then you do not agree with the statement 
that flannelette is not more dangerous so far as fire 
risk is concerned than either cotton or linen fabric ?— 
I think that the nap makes the flannelette ignite more 
readily; moreover, untreated cotton in any form is 
certainly far more inflammable than is wool. 

7275. That is founded upon actual experiment ?— 
Yes. 

7276. The cotton residue in a cotton factory is 
actually explosive ?—It is not the residue ; it is the very 
fine particulate cotton in the atmosphere that is so 
very “explosive.” 

_ 7277. Would you call that a fluff ?—It is a very fine 
fluff. It is the nap broken up somewhat more finely. 
It is explosive simply because it burns so easily. 

7278. Mr. Thomson says that it is questionable 
whether low class flannelette for children’s dresses is 
not less dangerous than better class flannelette or 
ordinary cotton or linen fabrics because the nap (but 
only when the dress is new) would ignite immediately 
on coming in contact with flame, and this might 
frighten the child and cause it to draw back before the 
fabric itself became ignited —I do not know whether 
I should agree with that or not. If it gets as far as 
that I am afraid the flannelette would be so dangerous 
that one would scarcely like to draw any comparison. 
It is a very different thing to carry out experiments 
with flannelette where you have a small area, say 
putting a piece of flannelette hanging over the arm, to 
having the same experiment carried out with a child 
standing before the fire. 

7279. With a loose garment? — Yes, where every- 
thing is prepared for accident. It is a very different 
thing. 

7280. The conditions are different P—The conditions 
are different. 

7281. Have you any comment to make on his answer 
to question 7194 ?—I should answer that by quoting 
the end of answer 7199, Mr. Thomson’s own answer: 
“Tf a child’s dress becomes ignited, you may say, for 
« practical purposes, that, whether it was made of the 
‘** best flannelette or the poorest, the child is doomed if 
* no person comes within about three seconds to save it.”’ 

7282. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Do you: agree with 
that ?—I agree with the last sentence. 

7283. The point he made was that the number of 
seconds difference is so small that really it does not much 
matter. It is only a difference of two or three seconds, 
whether the child is wearing ‘ Non-flam”’ or ordinary 
flannelette ?—Yes. 

7284. (Chairman.) That you do not agree with P— 
Not as to “Non-flam.” JI think that the comparison 
made by Mr. Thomson is between the better and 
the lower qualities of ordinary untreated flanneletie. 
Tf you will look at question 7194 you will notice he 
says: “On the other hand, if the fabric becomes 
‘** jonited, whether it is a good fabric or a bad one, 
** the whole front is in flame within seven seconds ; 
* consequently I think that the cheap fabric may be 
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“‘ yeoarded from that pomt of view as being less 
“ dangerous than the more expensive one.’”’. He is com- 
paring ordinary flannelette, the good and cheap qualities. 

7285. But he has not examined “ Non-flam ” 
flannelette nor given evidence about that?—He does 
not compare them at all. 

7286. (Dr. Willcow.) When the nap of flannelette 
ignites is it usual for the material to ignite also or does 
the flame just spread over the nap and then go out ?— 
It really depends on the way the flannelette is hanging 
and on its dryness. If there is even a small amount of 
moisture in ordinary flannelette it is rather difficult to 
ignite it straight away. It flares and then it does not 
ignite very readily. But if it is dry the flare is 
followed almost invariably by the ignition of the 
texture. 

7287. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Is that consequent upon 
the number of washings?—No, it is a question of 
moisture. 

7288. Does it get dryer and dryer with the more 
washings ?—No, I think repeated washings make more 
of a nap. 

7289. Therefore you think it gets more dangerous 
with more washings —Not in the case of the ‘‘ Non- 
flam,’”’ but the other seems to get looser in texture and 
the surface gets broken up in washing. It loses the 
“ finish ” I think they call it. 

7290. (Dr. Willcou.) Does the ordinary flannelette 
ignite from mere radiant heat or is it necessary for a 
spark or fiame to touch it im order to start it P—I think 
it is necessary to have a spark or flame. I do not think 
radiant heat will ignite any flannelette. It prepares it 
for ignition. 

‘7291. It must have an actual spark or flame ?— 
Yes. 

7292. And that spark or flame which ignites the 
flannelette would probably ignite cotton material P— 
Yes, I think it might, but not so easily because of the 
want of nap. ‘ 

7293. The real need of legislation with regard to 
flannelette is that it is a common article of clothing P— 
Yes. 

7294. It would be as well that such articles should 
be non-inflammable ?—Yes, I think they should, but, 


‘as a matter of fact, the “non-flam” is, as yet, little 


used, especially for the children who are. not well 
eared for and locked after. ; 

7295. As regards the test you applied—we have had 
two tests described to us—was there any particular 
type ?—I prefer the match test with the flannelette held 
vertically, because that is the condition under which 
firing of clothing takes place. When a child stands 
before a fire its dress is hanging. One can hold it 
horizontally, but I do not think it gives quite the 
same satisfactory test. If you have it hanging you can 
tell how far and in what direction the flame spreads, 
whether it spreads laterally, and whether it spreads 
beyond the site of application of the flame. 

7296. Do you apply a flame to the free edge or to 
the surface P—Both—to the surface for the nap, and to 
the free edge for the fabric. 

7297. When applied to the surface generally the 
material would not catch fire P—No, not so easily. 

7298. To the edge it would P—Yes, it would ignite 
more easily. It is very important to note the way it 
burns when you apply the flame to the edge. If you 
find that the burning continues and makes a broad 
band, I consider that we are dealing with a dangerous 
material. If it goes up and tails off very rapidly I 
consider that it is far less dangerous. It affords 
evidence that under ordinary conditions it would not 
continue to burn. You could put it out much more 
easily. I do not know whether I should be in order in 
saying anything about the marking of flannelette ? 
Of course I have no technical experience. 

7299. (Chairman.) Any suggestion you have to make, 
will you please make ?—I look at it from the point of 
view of the surgeon. From the point of view of the 
surgeon and medical man I should very much like to see 
all flannelettes marked. 

7300. You would like to see it marked ‘“ inflammable” 
unless it would answer a certain test >—There is such 
an enormous quantity of dangerous material being 
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sold that I should treat it as I should a poison in a 
chemist’s shop. 

7301. You would like it plainly marked “in- 
flammable” unless it answered a certain test ?—Yes. 
A test could be agreed upon and then the flannelette 
should be marked as to whether it complies with the 
demands of the test or not. 

7302. It should be always sold with a label “in- 
flammable’ unless it came from the stock which 
answered the Government test?—Yes, it does not 
matter about marking something which is not inflam- 
mable, but the inflammable material I think ought to 
be marked, because it is undoubtedly a very dangerous 
thing. 

7303. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Upon whom would you 
put the responsibility with regard to made-up clothes 
which are sold in poor districts P—If it is made from 
material which is marked “inflammable” I think the 
mark should be put on the garment also. 

7304. (Chairman.) That is to say, unless the trades- 
man who sells the made-up article has some good and 
sufficient reason for knowing that it has been treated 
properly, he ought to mark it as “inflammable ” ’—Yes. 
A chemist has to do that with every poison he sends 
out. He has to mark it in order to warn the people 
who use it that it must be treated as a poisonous 
substance. 

7305. One knows with the liniment one buys there 
is a red label with “poison” on it ?—Yes. I notice in 
some of this evidence that the question of margarine 
marking is mentioned. If we marka substance because 
it may have a rather less nutritive value, and to protect 
the trader (and of course it is well that traders should 
be protected) I think we should mark flannelette 
“inflammable.” I see the question of free trade was 
raised. Strong Free Trader as I am, I should like to 
see every flannelette, wherever it comes from, if it is 
inflammable, marked ‘inflammable.’ 

7306. I do not know that there is anything opposed 
to Free Trade in giving the true denomination of an 


article —That was raised as one of the objections that 
it would interfere with the free supply of a commodity. 

7307. You mean on the old Manchester doctrine 
that adulteration was a form of competition P—Yes. 

7308. I think most people nowadays would agree 
that a person buying an article is entitled to see that 
he has the article which he is buying P—Yes. 

7309. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) There is another point ; 
we have to protect the ignorant who do not know the 
difference P — Yes, the ignorant do not know the 
difference and the shopkeepers do not know the 
difference. 

7310. Not in a small shop P—No, and not even in a 
large shop. 

7311. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) For the purposes of 
comparison did you have various sorts of flannelette >— 
Yes. 

7312. At various prices P—Yes. 

7313. Was there any difference resulting from 
cheapness or dearness of the article?—Not in the 
ultimate burning, but there is as regards the flare. 
The good flannelettes with the nap removed do not 
flare in the same way as do the cheap flannelettes. 

7314, You had a variety of flannelettes, but no other 
treated flannelette than “ Non-flam ” ?—That is so. 

7315. (Chairman.) What is the difference of price 
which you had to pay ?—I really could not say, but 
probably between 43d. and 9d. 

7316, (Str Malcolm Morris.) What was your 
cheapest; did you go down to 23d. P—I do not think I 
ever had one down to that. 

7317. We had it in evidence ?—I think it is quite 
likely. It is very cheap. 

7318. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) 3d.,24d., and 2d. ?— 
I believe the treatment costs from $d. to a 1d. a yard. 
It takes for the broad flannelette 1d. per yard, and for 
the narrower form I think it is 3d. Dr. Perkin said 
that flannelette may be obtained for as low a price as 
2d. a yard. 

7319. But he does not say what the additional cost 
would be ?—No, but it is given somewhere. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. C. H. Wu1pP recalled. 


7320, (Chazrman.) Perhaps you can tell us the cost 
of your process. Is there a common breadth ?—Yes, 
27 inches, 32 inches, and 36 inches. 

7321. Whatever the quality of flanelette, is the 
price of applyimg your process the same?—Up to 
32 inches, 2d. a yard. 

7322, Whether it isa long nap flannelette, or what- 
ever it is P—That is so, and if it is a yard wide it would 
be ld. If the process was in general use it would, of 
course, cost less. 

7323. To the ordinary price of flannelette you 
must add 3d. or ld. a yard ?—Yes, #d. up to 32 inches ; 
that is what children’s garments are made from. Girls 
up to 18 or 20 will generally use flannelette to 32 
inches width. We make a great quantity for the under- 
clothing trade. 

7324. What is the actual cost of the process P—3d. 
a yard up to 32 inches wide. 

7325. If a manufacturer sent you so many thousand 
yards you would do it for him at that price P—Yes, for 
any manufacturer. 

7326. Can he make any arrangement by which he is 
able to use the process ?—Yes, by applying to the 
finisher. The process is carried on by a large finisher 
in Rochdale. 

7327. Not by your own firm ?—No. 

7328. Can he get a licence to use your process in 
his own premises or has that w#iever been considered 
yet ?—It has never been considered yet. We have 
granted a licence to Samuel Heap & Sons of Rochdale. 

7329. They do the whole of the work at present ?— 
Yes. ’ ‘ 

7330. You have not had to consider yet the case of 
a manufacturer manufacturing a little distance off who 


has applied to you for a licence P—We have been 
approached on that subject. 

7331. That would save the cost of carriage to and 
fro P—Yes. 

7332. Are there any manufacturers who finish in 
their own mills, or are the cloths all sent to finishers ? 
—I think there are one or two who finish their own 
cloths as well as manufacture them. 

7333, The convenient thing for them would be to 
do it themselves ?—Yes. 

7334, I forget whether under the Patent Laws 
licences are optional or obligatory ?—I could not say. 

7335. On reasonable terms your firm would grant 
licences P—Yes. 

7336. Are there many firms who manufacture 
flannelette near Manchester ?—A great number. | 

7337. But they practically all send their products 
to finishers P—Yes. 

7338. Are there any other flannelette manufacturers 
outside the Manchester district ?—Yes, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Burnley and Nelson. There are 
several large makers in Manchester. 

7339. It is all in what we may call the cotton 
manufacturing part of the country ?—Yes. 

7340, There are no factories down here for instance P 
—No. - 

7341. Have you examined any German samples ? 
There is a good deal of imported German material P— 
Yes, a great quantity. 

7342. Have they any method of treatment on the 
same lines as yours P—I have not seen any. The great 
quantity which comes from Germany is printed flan- 
nelette and is not used for children’s garments; it is 
used for dressing gowns and blouses. A great quantity 
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of very fluffy cloth comes from Holland which is used 
for garments. It is in self colours with a thick and 
long nap, and is largely used for skirts for girls and 
women, I do not think a great deal of that is used for 
children’s clothing. 

7343. So far as you know, no process is used 
similar to yours P—No permanent process. There are 
other processes. 


7344, Which render it non-inflammable for several 
washings P—No. 

7345. Tungstate of soda is one P—Yes. Tungstate 
of soda renders the goods temporarily fire proof, but 
one washing in soap in hot water entirely removes it, 
and the goods are as dangerous as before. 

7346. Alum ?—Yes, and borax; the same remark 
applies to them. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr, Leonarp ArtHur Parry, M.D., B.S., F.R.C.S., U.R.C.P., called in and examined. 


7347. (Chairman) You live at Hove, Brighton P— 
Yes. 

7348. What hospital appointment do you hold 
there ?—Assistant Surgeon to the Children’s Hospital, 
Brighton. 

7349. You have taken a considerable interest in this 
question of flannelette burning ?—Yes. 

7350. Have you had cases in your own practice of 
children burned to death through. flannelette P—Yes. 
We have had them in the hospital. 

7351, Have you had any in your own wards ?—Yes ; 
we have had cases of deaths from burning where flan- 
nelette garments were used. Practically every death 
or serious accident from burning is from a flannelette 
garment. In nearly every case the children have been 
wearing flannelette garments. It is almost universal 
among the children of the poor. 

7352. How many deaths from burning have you 
had in the hospital P—A very small number in 
Brighton. It is the total number in the country which 
is the important factor—1,400 per annum of deaths of 
children under five, and for every death there are 
about 10 cases of serious injury. 

7353. There are 1,400 deaths from burning per 
annum of children under five P—Yes. 

7354, Other people have given us 400 as the 
number ?—I do not say the 1,400 are all due to wearing 
flannelette ; I say there are 1,400 children under five 
years of age who are burned or scalded to death. 

7355. That imcludes scaldings? — Yes. Those 
figures are taken from the Registrar-General’s returns. 

7356. He lumps together burns and scalds P—Yes, 
but I can let you have them separately. 

7357. I made inquiries at the London Hospital and 
I found that a large number of children had been 
scalded and hardly any had been burned ?—There was 
a Return given by the Home Secretary in the House of 
Commons the other day; in the County and City of 
London there were 104 burns to 20 scalds. Last year 
in England and Wales there were 884 burns to 114 
scalds. 

7358. That would include children in houses which 
were on fire?—No, it does not includes deaths from 
conflagrations. Those are children who are burned to 
death in the ordinary acceptance of the term. 

7359. On their own account as it were? —Yes. 
The Registrar-General has a special return of deaths 
from conflagrations. Those figures were for 1904. I 
think those were the latest available. 

7360. Anyhow it is a very serious question and you 
have paid considerable attention to it P—Yes, I think it 
is an exceedingly serious question. | 

7361. Something has been done by section 15 of the 
new Children Act ?—Yes, it punishes the parents for 
allowing their children to be burned to death, but that 
does not prevent it. Section 15 only punishes the parent 
if achild is burned to death or burned seriously ; it does 
not do anything in the way of prevention, except the 
moral influence of the fear of a fine. 

7362. What is your practical suggestion—have you 
any practical suggestion to make ? It is always difficult 
to prevent any negligent act ?—In the first place, I am 
quite convinced it is not going to be by any legis- 
lation on the flannelette question that you are going to 
prevent burns. Flannelette is a very cheap article of 
clothing and very useful. It is warm and cheap. Those 
are the two great advantages of it to the public. They 
ean get it from 13d. per yard upwards. It is rather 
difficult to get it for that, but it is common and easy 


enough to get it for 2?d. But it is procurable at 13d. 
per yard; I have the authority of the ‘“ Drapers’ 
Review” for that. I have never been able to get it for 
that myself, but I can get it for 23d. in my town. 
There are two remedies which the flannelette people 
have suggested. One of them is to soak their material 
in a chemical which renders it permanently non- 
inflammable; the second is to use various solutions, 
patent and otherwise, each time the material is washed. 

7363. For instance, washing in alum or tungstate of 
soda ?—Alum is cheapest, and therefore I have taken 
that as a type, but alum and borax solutions and 
various patents, such as “ flame-off,’”’ are suggested, 
but I am certain a poor woman would not use them. It 
is an extra trouble and expense each time of washing, 
and I am convinced that, although the expense and 
trouble are not great, you would never get a poor 
mother to do that every time the article is washed; 
therefore I do not believe any temporary solution is any 
good at all. 

7364. I suppose these things could not be combined 
with soap P—* Flame-off”’ is combined with starch; I 
have never been able to get one combined with soap. 
“ Flame-off” is simply a mixture of alum and starch; 
of course you pay for the title. It is much better to 
pay for the alum separately. One method has been 
suggested to make it permanently non-inflammable, but 
it is not effective. I can prove it. The patent material 
called ‘‘ Non-flam”’ is sold; the cheapest procurable is 
63d. per yard. 

7365. We have had evidence that the actual cost of 
applying the ‘“‘ Non-flam treatment ”’ is $d. a yard, or 
in the case of broad flannelette, ld. a yard ?—You 
cannot buy “ Non-flam’’ under 63d. per yard. 

7366. Not in Brighton, at any rate?—No; and I 
have gone direct to the agents of the “ Non-flam ”’ people 
whom they themselves recommended to me. As a 
matter of fact, I happen to know the manager of the 
agents, and he tells me it could not be sold under. If 
“ Non-flam” is sold under 63d. the profit he gets now is 
so exceedingly slight that the material so sold cannot 
be genuine. 

7367. If that be so the reason would be this, that it 
is only worth while to apply this process to the better 
kinds of flannelette >—That probably might be so. I 
do not say that the 63d. ‘“Non-flam” is a 23d. 
flannelette. I know nothing of the qualities. My 
statement is this: a poor woman whose income is 
reckoned in shillings can buy flannelette at 2$d. a yard, 
but she cannot buy “ Non-flam” cheaper than 63d. I 
am only speaking of Brighton. 

7368. That is a very large representative town ?— 
Yes, with cheap and dear class and middle class 
drapers. This “ Non-flam,” if it is washed, unless it is 
washed in a certain way, is not flame proof; that the 
“Non-flam” people acknowledge themselves. The 
“Non-flam”’ people say that unless “ Non-flam” is 
washed so that a certain amount of alkaline soap is left 
in it after the final rinsing, it will burn almost, if not 
quite, as readily as the ordinary flannelette. 

7369. You mean soap must be used with the 
washing ?—Yes, it must be wrung out finally in soapy 
water. They say if it is to be kept non-inflammable it 
must be wrung out finally in soapy water. 

7370. You are aware that a committee in Cambridge 
have tried similar experiments ?—I have the stuff in my 
pocket if you would like me to show it to you. I have 
it in writing from the “ Non-flam” people in an eight- 
page letter. Perhaps I had better read the letter. It 
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is not a private letter—it is not marked private, and it 
is in answer to a public letter of mine.* It says ‘We 





* The following is a copy of the letter from which the 
witness quotes :— 

Dzar Sir, March 22nd, 1909. 

Our attention has been called to an outspoken and 
suggestive letter of yours in the “Brighton Herald” of 
12th March, and we take the liberty ,of writing you in 
reference to the same. 

We wish, in the first place, to say that, except on one 
point, we cordially agree with everything you say; so much 
so, that even although the one point to which we refer tells 
against us, we should be glad if your letter even as it stands 
could be reproduced in every newspaper in England. 

It is refreshing to find an M.D. speaking so bravely with 
such evident determination to get at the facts, and to such 
practical purpose on the flannelette question. 

Having said this, which is no more than your letter 
deserves, may we submit that on one point, for reasons 
‘which we hope to be able to make clear, you have fallen 
into an error? We refer to your statement that a certain 
“patent material’? (which is, of course, our own Non-flam) 
much advertised, especially by coroners, certainly burns 
with great difficulty before washing, but catches fire almost 
as readily as ordinary flannelette after repeated washings. 

Allow us to say first that we believe your experiments 
have been made and that you have given the above opinion 
quite conscientiously. Also, from your remarks about 
flannel it is evident that you are aware—as, somewhat 
strangely, few people seem to be, that the cheaper flannels, 
as ordinarily used for underwear, burn with comparative 
readiness; and we have no doubt, therefore, that the 
standard of safety which you would demand before pro- 
nouncing an alleged permanently safe flannelette really to 
be so is not an impossible one. You would not require a 
flannelette with the absolute resistance of asbestos, but 
would be satisfied with one with the comparative resistance 
of a common flannel. Lastly, you are evidently quite alive 
to the reality of the fannelette danger, and will undoubtedly 
welcome any honest attempt to lessen it. 

On this latter point, by the way, may we call your 
attention to one fact in statistics which is not so widely 
known as it ought to be, but which you might care to use 
in some future letter or lecture. A comparison of the 
deaths from burns only as given in the Registrar-General’s 
Returns for the five years 1880-84 which immediately 
preceded the invention of flannelette and the last five 
years, 1902-6, for which returns are available, show that 
such deaths in the case of children of both sexes up to the 
age of five have increased by 62 per cent.; in the case of 
females over five have increased by 41 per cent., and in the 
case of males over five, have decreased by 18 per cent., in 
other words, in the class who wear most flannelette, and 
that, usually unprotected by outer woollen clothing, the 
deaths have increased by from 41 per cent. to 62 per cent., 
and in the class who wear little flannelette and that 
generally protected by outer woollen garments, they have 
decreased by 138 per cent. This by the way. 

To come to our point—and to make that point clear, we 
must mention briefly the details of our process. As youwill be 
aware, it is the invention of Professor W. H. Perkin, F.R.S., 
of the Victoria University, Manchester. For seven anda 
half years he and his assistants have worked at this problem 
and the experiments made can be counted literally by tens 
of thousands. It is not, of course, utterly impossible, but 
it is certainly very unlikely, that any better process than 
that which produces Non-flam will ever be discovered so 
far as prevention of deaths by making flannelette less 
inflammable is concerned and—you will admit that that, 
as well as the fire-guard, is well worthy of consideration— 
we may consider that for all practical purposes the last 
word has been said. It remains to make the best use 
of it. 

The principal body added to the cellulose to make up 
the fire-proofing combination is stannic oxide —at least 
99 per cent. of it consisting of this. It forms a strong, in 
Dr. Perkin’s opinion, true chemical combination with the 
cellulose ; one not removed by wear or any ordinary washing. 
It has several further, and indeed, necessary good points. 
such as that it is non-poisonous, non-irritant, insoluble in 
-water, colourless, &c. But pure stannic oxide does not 
fire-proof. We may take a piece of our best proofed Non- 
flam, and by short immersion in a very weak acid (such as 
acetic) or by steeping in running pure water without even 
rubbing, make it so that it burns as easily as ordinary 
flannelette, and yet the whole of the stannic oxide remains 
in it. 

The fact is that a very small amount of soda or other 
alkali is necessary, along with the stannic oxide and 
cellulose combination, to make the fibre fire-resisting—so 
small an amount under ordinary circumstances that the 
free alkali in a common washing soap,-or, rather, the 
almost infinitesimal amount whichis left in the cloth 
after an ordinary domestic wash As sufficient to keep up 
the balance. If a piece of Non-flam is washed (either with 
or without a preliminary but not too long steeping in 
water containing a soap solution) with plenty of soap to 
form a good lather, and then rinsed in water, but not 

~beyond the point at which the water on wringing runs a 
little milky, showing that a little soapy water still remains 
in the cloth, it will be found to have lost scarcely any of 

“its fire-proof qualities even aiter repeated washings. Our 
ordinary laboratory test for the goods as we run them is 
three such soapings, and then the material, dried and hung 
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may take a piece of our best ‘Non-flam’ and by a 
short immersion in a very weak acid, such as acetic, 
or by steeping it in running pure water without even 
“ rubbing, make it so that it burns as easily as ordinary 
* flannelette.”’ : 

7371. Would that be distilled water?—No, tap 
water. That is their own statement, and it is accurate. 
The “ Non-flam” people say every washerwoman who 
knows anything about washing invariably wrings out 
flannelette in soapy water and leaves soap in it in the 
end. 

7372. In order to keep the non-inflammable character 
there must be some alkali?—Yes. Ordinary soap is 
enough, and they say the ordinary washerwoman does 
that because she knows it is the best way to wash 
flannelette; but that is not the fact. I got my school 
nurse to make inquiries: “How do you wash ordinary 
?” and the only instruction I gave was that 
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flanneletite ? 
she was not to ask professional washerwomen. 

7373. You mean she was to ask the ordinary poor 
woman washing in her own house ?—Yes. She asked 
12, and they replied, without a single exception, that 
they washed it in the ordinary way in soap and water, 
and finally, in order to leave no trace of soap, wrung it 
out in pure water. They said if you leave any soap in 
it makes it stiff and uncomfortable for the child to 
wear. Ihave a piece ot ‘“ Non-flam” in my pocket, a 
portion of a garment worn by one of my children. 1 
gave it to my nurse to wash without any instructions, 
and I will burn it before you now. I will show you the 
“‘Non-flam’”’ and the ordinary common flannelette at 
ofd. (The witness experimented with various kinds of 
flannelette in order to show to the Committee their degree 





[ Footnote continued. 

up, is lit upon the raw selvedge, and the fame must burn 
to a point and go out within some seven or eight inches—a 
thing which even common flannel will not do. As a rule, 
it goes out within three inches. We have often tried the 
material to ten such washings with similar results. Two 
months ago we had a special test made. We took some of 
our Non-flam from stock, had it made into garments, and 
these were sent out to be washed twenty consecutive times 
and the material dried between each washing. They have 
been returned to us with a guarantee that they have been 
so washed . twenty times, and the utmost that we 
can get from them in the way of burning is that the flame 
burns to a point and dies out within 12 to 15 inches. Such 
fiannel undergarments as we have tested do not so burn 
out toa point. They continue burning. But in both cases 
the flame is easily extinguished. A shake of the garment, 
a touch with the hand, is sufficient. The struggles of a 
child would put it out. But with ordinary flannelette any 
such attempts to put it out only make it burn the more 
fiercely. 

You may, perhaps, ask why we have not issued instructions 
as to the method of washing to be adopted with Non-flam. 
The matter has been often under discussion; but it has 
never been done for two reasons. One is that to issue such 
instructions would create suspicion—a distrust of a material 
for which any special care or trouble, or process is necessary; 
exactly such reasons as will always militate against the 
employment of any of the well known methods of steeping 
flannelette garments in borax or other solution after 
washing, to make them temporarily fireproof. The other 
reason isthat upon enquiry we are satisfied that 99 times out 
of a hundred, the method which is followed in the domestic 
wash could hardly be improved upon. Practically all house- 
wives are aware that the colours used in flannelette are such 
as run if steeped in pure water; the common household soap 
is more alkaline than that used in the bath; the cleansing 
properties of soap are believéd in, and it is not stinted ; and 
the clothes after washing are seldom, if ever, rinsed, until no 
soapisleftinthem. The housewife believes in the sweetness 
of soap and Non-fiam benefits by her belief. For these 
reasons, so far as washing instructions are concerned, we 
have always concluded that it was best to leave well alone. 

We have trespassed on your patience at great length, but 
we wish to make this point clear, and if you now wish to 
repeat your experiments with Non-flam, we should be pleased 
to know it. May we add, in conclusion, that we consider 
‘gies suggestion as to fireguards eminently practical and 

ope that it will be pressed until it is tried. We never dis- 
courage the cult of the fireguard, quite the contrary. We 
have sent out about 5,000,000 yards of Non-flam, equal, 
perhaps, to some 14 million garments, and we have yet to hear 
of the first fatality where it was in use, whilst we have 
received, almost daily, testimonials as to its having saved 
some child’s life. But accidents will happen with Non-flam 
as they do with flannel and the fireguard is an extra 


safeguard. 
Yours faithfully, 
for Whipp Bros. & Tod, 
The Patentees of Non-flam, 
, S. BRADBURY, F.C.8., 
Assistant to Dr. W. H. Perkin. F.B.S, 
L. A, Parry, Esq., M.D. 
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of inflammability.) The first is ordinary 33d. flannel- 
ette. I may say that I can find no difference between 
the most expensive and the cheapest with regard to 
inflammability. You will see that it burns very rapidly. 
The second is unwashed “ Non-flam.” I am not sure 
whether it has been washed once by the manufacturers 
or not. It has not been touched by me since it came 
from the manufacturers. It is almost impossible to 
make it burn. You will see there is no flame at all. 
The third is ordinary middle class flannelette soaked in 
alum and not washed since. Ordinarily it is as non- 
inflammable as “ Non-flam.” This is soaked in very 
strong alum, perhaps stronger than any woman would 
use. Sometimes when it is washed in alum you cannot 
get it to burn, but this does burn. A similar piece I 
had the other day I could not get to burn. Probably 
some of the alum has worked out, but it has plenty of 
alum in it. The fourth specimen is washed ‘ Non- 
flam,’’ I think twice washed. It was washed in soap 
and water and wrung out in water like every average 
non-professional washerwoman does. Itis very different 
from the ordinary “ Non-flam,” you see. No reasonable 
person could pretend this was non-inflammable. 

7374. You have experimented yourself with flannel- 
ette, which you bought as ‘“ Non-flam ’’?—Yes. 

7375. After two washings, if all the alkali issremoved, 
the inflammable qualities come back ?—I would not 
swear it was only two; it was two or three washings. 

7376. You have shown us an example ?—Yes. 
Although that particular specimen was not direct from 
the “ Non-flam ”’ people, I have repeatedly experimented 
on pieces of “ Non-flam ” sent to me by the patentees. 
I have had specimens sent direct to me and I have had 
those washed, and they have burnt just as rapidly as 
the specimen I have shown this afternoon. 

7377. That should warn people they must wash 
either with some alkaline water, or must leave some 
soap in the material?—Yes, and that fact renders 
the value of “ Non-flam ” infinitely less. I do not know 
whether you have come intimately in contact with the 
poor woman whose life is a hard one. She will not be 
bothered with these regulations. The patentees of 
«“ Non-flam” recognise that. They issue no regulations 
because they know the moment it appears the process 
is the least bit complicated, the people will not buy it. 
I am convinced that you will never get rid of this 
burning by any method of treating flannelette unless 
some process could be invented, by which it was ren- 
dered absolutely non-inflammable. I think I have 
proved that it is not rendered so by ‘“‘ Non-flam.” 

7378. It is rendered absolutely non-inflammable as 
3, but as 
you do destroy it by the first washing, it is not non- 
inflammable. 

7379. Some amendment of the process might alter 
it ?—Yes, if it came it would be good. Possibly some- 
thing may be invented. I am speaking of things as they 
are. There is no garment non-inflammable unless you 
make clothes of ‘asbestos, I say if my suggestions 
could be carried into effect, whereby, instead of. having 
garments which will not burn readily, you could prevent 
flames reaching a child’s garments, you would do good. 
If you made it compulsory that there should be fire- 
guards in any room in which a child is likely to be left 
unprotected from fire, that would be a great advantage. 

7380. Who is to bear the expense of the fire- 
guard ?—The municipality pays for most things; perhaps 
they will for that, but I do not suggest that, “but in the 
same way that you compela man to put in proper drains 
in a house, costing not:shillings, but many pounds, you 
should compel every man, when he builds a house, to 
have a fireguard fixed in every room, in which it was 
possible or likely that children were going to be left 
unprotected. 

7381. When dealing with drainage, you are dealing 
with a landlord who can be bullied, but when dealing 
with the great mass of the people you cannot do that} 2 
L say the owner of a house ought to be as responsible 
for preventing children being burnt to death, as he is 
now responsible for preventing people being “ drained” 
to death. 

- 7382. It. ought to be a/’landlord’s fixture, you 
pene eee It is-practicable, Ihave made enquiries 





from practical builders, and they tell me there is no 
difficulty, and the expense is infinitesimal. 

7383. (Stir Malcolm Morris.) What is the material 
to be P—Wire netting, or something of that kind, only 
they would be landlord’s fixtures, the same as blinds 
are, and they would be in the house, and they would not 
be the property of the tenants. 

7384. (Chairman.) Do you think you would get the 
ordinary mother to use a fire-guard ?—Yes. Since the 
passing of the Children Act, I am informed, on the best 
authority, that an énormous number of mothers have 
been buying fire-guards. 

7385. Do you think an enormous number have been 
using them as well ?—Yes. I do not believe they will 
go to the expense of buying them without using them. 
We are dealing with people whose incomes are reckoned 
in shillings. They are not going to spend three or four 
or five shillings on a fireguard asan ornament. If they 
are there, and if it is a landlord’s fixture, it would be as 
much stealing to sell them as it would to sell blinds. 
Many charitable people give these people fireguards, 
and they pawn them, but they could not pawn those 
any more than they could pawn their blinds. When 
once fixed in the house they are much more likely to 
be used. 

7386. You sone hardly have a fixed guard which 
you could not move ?—No, but you could have a guard 
which is fixable. Such a guard as I suggest. is actually 
in existence now. It is a guard which is fixed by 
means of staples, and easily removable. The cost of 
the guard—I purposely over-estimate—is 7s. for each 
room; done in wholesale quantities, it would probably 
be 4s. 6d. for each room. That means an expenditure 
on a house which would cost 2501, of an extra 
sovereign. 

7387. How often would it require renewing P—If 
well made, not very often. They last a very long 
time. You must have them in your own house. You 
know how many years they last. 

7388. They tend to require renewing in my house. 

(Sir Maleolm Morris.) I have been married 37 years 
and the original fireguards are still going on. They 
are not used now, but when grandchildren have been 
there, they have been used. 

7389. (Chatrman.) You think it ought to be made 
obligatory to use fireguards; you think it is the 
best preventative ?—I am sure it is the best if you can 
carry it out. I have suggested it to the town councils 
in both Brighton and Hove. 

7390. What do they say?—You know what town 
councils are! Any suggestion which comes from 
outside is sometimes read, and sometimes it is not, 
but it is certainly practically never considered. I am 
intimately acquainted with all the members of the town 
conneil, Out of the 40 members of the Hove Town 
Council I am friendly with 30, beeause I was a member 
for some years. So that they are a little more likely 
to listen to a suggestion from me than from a total 
outsider; and the reply I got from the town clerk is, 
that the committee are somewhat in sympathy with my 
object. 

7391. They know it would require legislation, of 
course ?—Yes. It is no use leaving it to the town 
councils ; it must be national. 

7392. The town council could not do it without 
legislation ?—I think they could. 

7393. Lam not aware of any powers ?—Under the 
building byelaws, I believe it could be done; but I am 
suggesting it should be the law of the land. That is 
much better than leaving it to town councils. I know 
what town councils are. 

7394. (Dr. Willcox.) Is it your opinion that all these 
cases of burning arise from a spark or flame actually 
touching the garment, and not from radiant heat ?—I 
think all are from actual contact. 

7395. Therefore, you think that a proper fireguard 
would remove the danger ?—If you could carry that 
suggestion of mine out, you would not have 20) deaths 
from burning, of children next year. May I add one 
thing? In 1,600 inquests held in London on children 
burat to death it was proved conclusively that in 
85 par cent. of cases, death was due to want of a fire- 
guard! If a fireguard had been present, the accident 
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would not have occurred. There are some you cannot 
prevent, such as those caused by the upsetting of a 
lamp. 

7396. (Chairman.) Or a small boy lighting a match 
and setting fire to his brother’s or sister’s clothes P— 
That is so, but 85 per cent. were proved before coroners 
to be due to want of a fireguard. 

7397. (Dr. Willcox.) Do you suggest a fine mesh 
network fireguard ?—Yes, it is no new invention. You 
can see them any time, The very ones I suggest fixed 
by staples are in use now. 

7398. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) What is the height ? 
—They can be fixed any height. The ideal one would 
cover the whole fire. 

7399. You do not propose it should be above the 
level of a child’s head?—I am not suggesting those 
three-sided fireguards you put in front of a fire, but a 
sort of semi-circular thing which you fix by staples 
over the fire. 
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7400. (Chairman.) That prevents a good deal of 
heat getting into the room does it not ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

7401. You do not think it diminishes the effect of 
the fire ?—No. 

7402. (Dr. Willeow.) Is it your opinion that if it 
was an ordinary open fire the heat that is emitted is 
radiant heat >—Yes, I have no doubt about that. 

7403. And therefore the fireguard would only 
remove a very small proportion of heat >—Yes, hardly 
worth considering. 

7404. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) You know those that 
are fixed inside and then drag down ?—No, I have 
never seen such a one; somebody wrote to me 
suggesting a drag-aside one, but I think the least 
expensive would be the ordinary one which fixes on 
with staples. That only goes into shillings; the others 
are more expensive. The one fixed by staples is the 
best. A builder has offered to fix them in my house 
at 5s. each. 


The witness withdrew. 


Professor G. Sims WoopHEAD recalled and further examined. 


7405. (Chairman.) That is very interésting evidence 
we have had from Dr. Parry. He agrees with you that 
pure water destroys the protection ?—Yes, it diminishes 
it. There was very great difference in the burning 
shown by the experiments. 

7406. Yes, but a great deal of protection was 
destroyed in one instance ?—Yes, if you put it through 
ordinary water without any soap you can get rid of a 
very large proportion of the protection. I am very 
much astonished to hear that the ordinary washer- 
women ever puts it through water sufficiently long to 
get out all the soap from any flannel or flannelette. I 


should be very much astonished if that is the ordinary 
practice. 

7407. It is not like washing sheets or anything of 
that kind?—No. They look upon it as part of the 
process to rinse it, but not to soak it in clear water. 

7408. (Stir Malcolm Morris.) You mean an ordinary 
washerwoman ?—I mean the ordinary woman washing, 
whether professional or not. Mr. Whipp told me some 
time ago that he was in correspondence with a gentle- 
man in Brighton, and, I think, has given this gentleman 
all the information he could, and, so far as I under- 
stand, Mr. Bradbury went down to see him and talk 
matters over with him. 


Mr. C. H. WutprpP recalled and further examined. 


7409. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say with 
regard to Dr. Parry’s evidence ?—Dr. Parry has been 
writing articles on textile goods. We saw this in one 
of the provincial papers, and we wrote offering to send 
him samples of Dr. Perkins’ ‘ Non-flam.” We sent 
them, and, I think, he acknowledged the receipt of 
them. We wrote saying if he would investigate the 
samples and write to us we would be very glad to put 
him in possession of our process and would supply him 
fully with information. We got nothing definite from 
him, but we wrote a letter on Dr. Perkin’s process to 
Dr. Parry, and gave him all the information in con- 
nection with the process. 

7410. He seems to have got these things washed in 
the ordinary way, and you see the result P—Yes; with 
regard to the cloth produced by Dr. Parry this after- 
noon, I may say that I myself sent the sample from 
Manchester, and he said that it had not been washed. 
Of course I cannot say whether the other which he 
produced, and which he said had been washed, was or 
was not our cloth. If it had been submitted to me, I 
could have told whether it was or not. 

7411. It might be advisable to try these experiments 
again with flannelette belonging to poor people and see 
what results P—Yes. 

7412. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Is it correct to say 


you cannot get it under 63d. ?—If it costs 2d. untreated 
it can be sold for 23d. treated. 

7413. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Is 63d. the retail price 
as a rule?—The cloth has been sold at 43d. a yard— 
lots of it—retail. 

7414. What is the cheapest that is being done by 
your process >—The cheapest we at present send out 
is 3$d. a yard to the wholesale trade. 

7415. What is the retail price ?—43d., but that is 
not the fault of the process at all. Our process can 
be applied to the very cheapest makes of flannelette, if 
required. 

7416. (Chatirman.) I understand it can be treated at 
a maximum price of a penny a yard; but what we 
wanted to find out was what the ordinary poor person 
can get your flannelette for in various parts of the 
country ?—(Professor Sims Woodhead.) Apparently they 
cannot get this special form under 4$d. at present. 
We have a number of people in Cambridge who will 
help us. We will distribute some garments and then 
get them in afterwards in exchange for some new ones. 
That will probably be the best course. They will 
simply be sent out as garments and, after they have had 
time to wash them three or four times, they shall be 
brought in again. I think that will be the best plan. 
I will let you know the results. 


» The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Aueustus WALLER, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D., called in and examined. 


7416a. (Chairman.) What is the particular appoint- 
ment that you hold ?—I am Director of the Physio- 
logical Laboratory at the tpt il of London. 

7417. For a long time you have paid attention to 
the question of anesthetics generally, and chloroform 
in particular ?—Yes. 

7418. Originally, you studied in Edinburgh ?—Yes. 

7419. You were assistant to the late Dr.’G. W. 
Balfour ?—Yes. 

7420. I believe, in Edinburgh, chloroform is mainly 
relied on to the exclusion of other anesthetics P—Yes, 


Edinburgh is a chloroform place, just as Boston is an 
ether place. 

7421. Possibly, chloroform is used in Edinburgh, 
because it has been the habitual practice in the town 
of Simpson?’—That is a matter of opinion. The 
custom arose in Edinburgh and remained there, and 
the other custom arose in Boston and remained in 
Boston. 

7422. And in England we wobble between ether 
and chloroform ?—Yes, I think the two are used in 
England. In France and Germany chloroform has 
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very much gone out. In one or two places I know of, 
like Lyons, they have become afraid of chloroform. 

7423. What do they use there?—-Ether. At 
Geneva, the chief surgeon wrote a very valuable paper 
some years ago detailing his clinical experience during 
the first years of his practice with chloroform, and 
then detailing his experience with ether. 

7424, He found in favour of ether P—Yes; he took 
to ether after chloroform. 

7425. Have you any opinion of the relative safety 
of ether and of chloroform ?—Oh yes, I am quite clear. 
I am absolutely clear that for ordinary practice for 
minor purposes, for rough and ready work, ether is 
safe and chloroform is not. 

7426. Is not there a danger in giving ether to 
people with bronchial) trouble ?—It is said so, but I do 
not know. 


7427. Or the very young, or the very old?—I do 
not want to get on.to that line. I have no evidence of 
value to give; it would be only at second-hand. 


7428. I do not know whether you have experimented 
under different conditions with animals ?—Yes. Why 
I answered so immediately that I have a definite opinion 
of ether as compared with chloroform is that I know by 
my own measurements that there is a relation of power, 
and I may define it as being roughly 10 tol. I should 
like to say at once that I lay greatest stress upon the 
quantity factor in chloroform administration, and that 
I consider it of primary importance to attend to the 
question of overdose by chloroform and to its detection 
post mortem by quantitative chemical methods. This 
question of quantity has been so little considered and 
is of such essential importance that Iam tempted to 
urge it, if not as the only factor of importance, at any 
rate as the one factor that must be fully studied before 
we are entitled to study the possible influence of other 
factors such as idiosyncrasy, surgical shock, quality of 
chloroform, method of administration, state of respira- 
tion, fatty heart, status lymphaticus. All these are no 
doubt important considerations but they cannot be 
profitably considered or discussed unless we have some 
knowledge of the quantity of chloroform that may have 
been absorbed in different instances. I do not desire 
to exclude all these important considerations but only 
to have them taken in their place after all that can be 
known about quantity has been considered. 


7429. That is to say, chloroform is a much more 
powerful anzsthetic ?—Yes. 

7430. On the other hand, in some cases, ether may 
be very inconvenient to use ?—It is said so. I should 
myself take chloroform, I may say. 'That is the test of 
one’s opinions. 

7431. I have just come back from a country where 
they tell me they cannot use ether. In Nigeria it 
evaporates so quickly that it is absolutely useless. 
Chloroform is seven times as powerful as ether ?—Yes. 
The next thing is that chloroform must be administered 
by measurement. 

7432. Because a drachm of chloroform, you say, is 
physiologically equivalent to an ounce of ether ?—Yes, 
that is the rough and ready memorandum. 

7433. When you say physiologically equivalent to 
an ounce of ether, do you mean it produces a similar 
degree of narcosis P—Yes; I take a test portion of 
living stuff and use it as an indicator to see how soon 
its vital properties are abolished by ether and how 
soon by chloroform. 

7434, Do you mean nerve or muscle ?—I take a 
nerve or a muscle, either one or the other as is 
convenient. 

7435. Allowing for the difference of density, are 
the physiological conditions the same ?—Under these 
conditions, absolutely. 

7436. I suppose the danger of chloroform is that 
respiration stops, or the heart stops P—Yes. 

7437. Would chloroform and ether equally affect 
the respiration and the heart >—I have never known a 
death from ether and I have never produced a death 
from ether experimentally. I have produced and seen 
many deaths from chloroform, which is a much more 
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powerful drug. I would rather confine my evidence 
to chloroform. 

7438, You would rather keep to chloroform ?—Yes, 
incidentally alluding to ether. With chloroform death 
may take place by immediate action upon the heart, or 
by action upon the respiratory centre. Those are the 
two typical forms of death. 

7439. Both forms are found ?—Yes, 


7440. You would not agree with the evidence we 
had the other day before the Vivisection Commission, 
that you need not trouble about the heart, you only 
have to watch the respiration >—That is a defensible 
position. If you watch the heart and find the heart 
has stopped the mischief is done. If you watch the 
respiration that is your first finger post and you can turn 
back. Therefore it is more important to watch the 
respiration than the heart. 

7441. Because watching the heart is sometimes like 
shutting the door after the horse has been stolen P— 
Precisely. I have heard of a case of a surgeon asking 
a clinical pupil the state of the pulse and the pupil 
answering, “Oh, that stopped some time ago.” That 
is useless. 

7442, I think Sir Lauder Brunton told us that 
when chloroform is given to an animal death was simply 
occasioned by failure of the respiratory centre ; but that 
as soon as you introduce an operative element then 
heart failure comes in and has to be guarded against as 
well. Have you any opinion on that point ?—You may 
have one or the other. You may have failure by the 
heart and you may have failure by respiration. If you 
administer chloroform in a skilful manner in a typical 
death, a gradual death, respiration fails first; but if 
chloroform is administered badly, if a sudden wave of 
chloroform gets into the circulation the heart may stop 
dead. 

7443. I thmk Sir Lauder Brunton also told us that 
he thought there were two ways practised in Scotland 
which were safe. One was to give a very large dose of 
chloroform straight away, and the other was to give 
continuously very small quantities of chloroform; but 
that the dangerous thing was to begin with a small dose 
and increase it?—They are matters of opinion. 1 
should be very sorry to have chloroform administered 


to me in one large dose by what is called sideration. I 


should decline to submit to such a proceeding. 

7444, It is very important that it should be given 
slowly ?—Yes. 

7445. And that the quantities should not be 
increased ?—I think you should begin slowly. I will 
put it into figures to be precise, because the whole of 
my evidence which I desire to offer relates to quantity 
and to nothing else. I would put it in that form . For 
the first minute the patient should receive one-half per 
cent. vapour of chloroform? during the second and 
third minutes until the patient is unconscious that 
quantity may be raised up to, but not beyond, 2 per 
cent. I would stay at 2 per cent. fora few minutes, and, 
according to the state of the patient, lower my 
percentage down again. 

7446. You would never exceed 2 per cent. ?—I 
should not exceed 2 per cent. That is my individual 
opinion. 

7447. In a set of published reports of cases of 
deaths under anesthesia you came to the conclusion 
that a great many fatalities were the result of accidental 
overdoses ?—Yes. 

7448. Did you formulate any recommendation ?— 
Yes. 

7449. Will you tell us what it was ?—In the first 
paper, the address at Montreal in 1897, I called attention 
to the 7 to 1 ratio between ether and chloroform, In the 
next year to the Society of Anzsthetists I laid down as 
a recommendation that the percentage of chloro- 
form in the air offered to the inspiration of a patient 
should not exceed 2 per cent. ; I laid great stress upon 
that. 

7450. That, you think, is the cardinal fact of 
importance P—That is the cardinal recommendation 
that I make. 

7451, Have you considered how that can be practi- 
cally carried out P—Yes. 
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7452. Can it only be done in a hospital, or can it be 
done in field work P—Practically it can be carried out 
under all conditions. It can be carried out with 
measuring apparatus. An experienced person can 
carry it out, knowingly or unknowingly, by following 
the ordinary open method of administration. As a 
matter of fact, when one comes to examine the empirical 
recommendations made by practical anesthetists one 
finds it amounts to this: that the chloroform offered 
to respiration will be at 2 per cent. or thereabouts. I 
have measured the amount of chloroform vapour under 
these conditions and find it rarely exceeds 2 per cent. 

7453. When a skilled man is giving chloroform on 
a small shield ?—I will take the most dangerous, a 
wad of lint. 

7454. With a shield P—No, without a shield. That 
in the hands of a skilled administrator who knows what 
he is doing, who knows the weight of chloroform 
vapour, may be safe, can be safe ; whereas as ordinarily 
used in ordinary hands it is the most dangerous possible 
proceeding. Onthe other handif it is held ata distance 
from the face, so that the heavy chloroform vapour is 
ina comparatively large mass with a great dilution of 
air, and the heavy mixture falls past the face of the 
patient it is a comparatively safe method. ; 

7455. The mixture falls?—Yes, and the patient 
breathes in an atmosphere in immediate contact with 
his mouth, which is approximately at the percentage I 
named. 

7456. 2 per cent. >—Yes, or below. 

7457. Would that hold good in a hot as wellas a 
cold climate P—Yes. 

7458. Suppose the temperature is about 90 degrees ; 
T am thinking of an ordinary tropical climate ?—I have 
no experience, so that I ought not to answer. 

7459, What effect has the rising of the tempera- 
ture >—It increases the amount of chloroform that the 
air is able to take up, so that theoretically the per- 
centage of chloroform given off from a fabric in a hot 
climate will be greater than in a cold climate. But 
you cannot make that responsible for the greater 
number of accidents. There is not a greater number 
of accidents in hot climates than in cold. And as a 
matter of fact you can make the percentage of chloro- 
form anything you wish in any climate. 

7460. In certain cases you seem to be able to give 
chloroform with impunity ?—So it is said; there are 
many things said. I was in Johannesburg and they 
asked me whether the barometric pressure could 
account for the greater mortality. Iwas in Montreal 
and they asked me whether the low temperature of 
winter could account for the greater mortality; every- 
thing except the right cause is appealed to. 

7461. You think the right cause is the question of 
quantity ?—Yes, and quantity always, and after 
quantity I will talk about details. But I will not talk 
about idiosyncrasy in the case of chloroform until I 
have some idea how much chloroform may have been 
absorbed any more than I should talk about idiosyncrasy 
in a case of intoxication until I know whether a man 
has drunk a glass of claret or a bottle of whisky. 

7462. You agree that idiosyncerasy plays a very 
important part P—-Yes, but I will not talk about that 
unless I know how much poison a man has had offered 
to him for absorption. 

7463. Does this question enter into it at all? 
Suppose a man takes chloroform badly and struggles ; 
is not he likely to inhale a larger amount ?—Certainly. 
The machinery of it would be this, that the administrator 
presses the chloroform, be it in a towel or skinner’s mask, 
close to the face, crams it over the patient’s mouth, and, 
instead of 2 per cent. you may have 10 per cent, of 
chloroform vapour. You have offered to inspiration, 
under those circumstances, by the person who is not fully 
persuaded of the nature and physiological properties of 
chloroform 10 per cent. of vapour’ As ordinarily admini- 
stered, it is quite possible that a patient should take into 
the lungs in one minute 10 litres of air, containing 4 per 
cent. of chloroform vapour, 7.e., 400 ¢.c., of which one- 
half may be at once absorbed by the pulmonary blood 
and carried to the heart, z.e. 200 ¢.c., or one gramme, or 
one-half the quantity reputed to be lethal. Merely by 
a single deep gasp after the breath has been held, it 


would be quite possible for a patient to take suddenly 
into his lungs perhaps 100 ¢.c. of vapour, or half a 
gramme of liquid chloroform. Taking the lethal quan- 
tity in five litres of blood at 2°5 grammes or 500 c.c. 
of vapour, the extreme danger of allowing gasping 
respiration with a towel or piece of lint, closed over the 
mouth and nostrils, is obvious. The percentage 
inspired might under such circumstances reach to 10 
per cent. By asingle gasp the patient might inspire 
2,000 c.c. of such a mixture, and through the pul- 
monary sheet of blood ;3,th mm. thick by 150 square 
metres in extent, an overpowering amount of chloroform 
sufficient to arrest the heart instantly, might be at once 
absorbed; a heart thus arrested would remain under 
the influence of stagnant blood and eould hardly be 
expected to contract again. 

7464. Does the depth of the respiration make a 
difference >— Yes. Whereas the difference in the 
amount according to the activity of respiration, is a 
difference of 100 per cent., the other is a difference of 
1,000 per cent., that is the difference between life and 
death. You may have ventilation of the lungs at 5 litres 
per minute, so much of chloroform inspired; at 10 litres 
per minute, double the amount. 

7465. Have you any figures to give us of deaths P— 
I can only quote. I have the statistics of the Registrar- 
General, and I have the originals, because even in so 
simple a matter as the quotation of statistics accuracy 
seems to be difficult. 

7466. Particularly in the quotation of statistics P— 
Yes; but simply in the quotation of naked figures. I 
will put in evidence the curve I constructed from the 
Registrar-General’s returns, copied by a clerk, Mr. 
Gladstone in the House returned also the figures from 
the Registrar-General’s returns, presumably again 
copied by a clerk, but the figures differ. 

7467. Have you the figures P—I have the original 
return of the Registrar-General. I do not know 
whether Mr. Gladstone had been provided with a 
different lot of figures. 

7468. Let us have the Registrar-General’s return 
for what it is worth P—You do not want the whole ? 

7469. I wanted to compare it with Dr. Hewitt’s—I 
will read backwards then: 1907, 199. That is the net 
total number of cases of anesthetics. As a matter of 
fact, they are 80 per cent. chloroform, or more. 

7470. Or chloroform and ether mixed ?—Yes; but 
there are comparatively few of those. 

7471. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Does it work out at 
80 per cent. really P—I have not worked it out. In 
1907 there were 199 deaths ; in 1906, 193 deaths. 

7472. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) In your paper it is 
183 P—May I consult the original curve I sent in? My 
clerk may have copied it wrong in that case, or I may 
have added my numbers wrong. May I add them 
again P 

7473. 1907 is blank P—In 1907 I have 199; in 1906 
Ihave 193. I will go on dictating from my curve. In 
1905 my number is 168; the Home Office number is 
155. In 1904 my number is 166, and the Home Office 
number is 156—my arithmetic wants checking, perhaps. 
Then in 1903 my number is 153, and 146 is the Home 
Office number. In 1902 164 is my number, and 148 is 
the Home Office number. In 1901 my number is 107, 
and the Home Office number is 133. 

7474. (Chairman.) What are the features in different 
bases of calculation ?—I will take one more year because 
that will include the whole series given in the House. 
In 1900 my number is 123, and it seems to be the same 
as the Home Office number. 

7475. These Home Office figures relate only to 
England and Wales. You may have got the United 
Kingdom, or included Scotland; that may have made 
the difference P—Mine are England and Wales also. 

7476. Then Mr. Gladstone’s figures include all 
anesthetics—nitrous oxide ?—Yes, so do mine. That 
is a negligible quantity. It is not a matter of impor- 
tance. It only shows that in such a simple matter it is 
difficult to get the exact figures. 

7477. The Registrar-General is entirely dependent 
on information supplied to him ?—Yes, and there much 
doubt has been cast. If one goes behind statistics one 
knows what is the basis of statistics, 
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7478. I see another possible source of error here. 
The Home Secretary was asked for a return of deaths 
from anesthetics administered for surgical purposes P— 
Yes; since the knowledge of the lethal power of 
chloroform has become yulgarised there have been 
several suicides. 

7479. The difference between your figures and the 
Home Secretary's would be accounted for by suicides ? 
—Perhaps. I should like to make this observation. I 
should like to put in this curve as evidence. It shows 
the increasing mortality. 

(Str Horatio Shephard.) This is headed “ Adminis- 
tered for surgical purposes” 143, and the other figure 
is 153. 

7480. (Dr. Willcow.) I do not think there are 10 
suicides ?—No, there are not. There was only one 
suicide in the years 1900 and 1905, and three in 1903. 

7481. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Is it possible that it 
has been used for other things, such as child-birth P— 
I cannot say. I have not tried to trace the origin of 
the discrepancy. 

7482. (Chairman.) Both sets of figures were supplied 
by the Registrar-General. Now will you tell us the 
result of your figures and what they point to ?—Going 
behind statistics, all I can say is that a curve from an 
unprejudiced automatic authority like Somerset House 
is a rising curve. I cannot go behind that to speak in 
percentages of operations, to see how far that is due to 
the greater number of operations. 


may be the operation, and, partly as a result of the 
grave condition he is in, and partly as a result of the 
hemorrhage, he dies after having chloroform admin- 
istered P—One must try each case on its merits. We 
are talking of statistics for the moment. Then, when 
we take cases on their merits, I think one must do as 
you have said—classify them as deaths by chloroform 
or during chloroform, or deaths with which chloroform 
has had nothing to do. 

7491. One does not know the class of cases which 
is increasing. There may be deaths after chloroform, 
but we are in the dark whether it is the cause of the 
increased deaths, or whether they are due to these other 
causes P—Absolutely, yes. Keeping to the point of 
statistics, I think it is rather instructive to compare the 
rising curve of the Registrar-General’s returns with the 
falling curve as reported in the medical journals. 
During the same years, the period 1893-98, I will put 
in the whole curve, if I may, with these figures, but I 
will quote passim from it. In 1893 the “British 
Medical Journal” reported 26 cases of death by 
anesthetics; the ‘ Lancet” 16 cases. The Registrar- 
General’s returns contain 76 cases. I take five years 
later, 1898 at random: “ British Medical Journal,” 21 ; 
“Tancet,” 22; Registrar-General, 91. In 1903, 
“Lancet,” 4; ‘‘ British Medical Journal,” 2; Registrar- 
General, 153, Then in 1907, which is the last year I 
possess, Registrar-General, 199 ; “ Lancet,” 1 ; “ British 
Medical Journal,” 2. 


The curve was handed in, and is as follows :— 





7483. People do operate more frequently now? 
—Yes. 

7484. Aseptic surgery has been introduced ?—Yes ; 
I do not believe, although the number of deaths has 
doubled, that can be put down to the number of opera- 
tions having doubled. In one of my papers I particu- 
larly entered into that point in breaking up the statistics 
into periods of 10 years. 

7485. It is very likely the number of operations 
may not have doubled; but may not there be double 
the number of very serious operations undertaken now, 
operations which people would not have dared to under- 
take several years ago ?—I have absolutely no right to 
answer that; I could only guess. 

7486. I suppose you would agree, when we are 
dealing with deaths from chloroform, you may have 
three sets of facts: first, chloroform may be the cause 
of death >—Yes. 

7487. Secondly, chloroform may be only a concurrent 
cause P—Yes. 

7488. You may have surgical shock; you may have 
hemorrhage ?—Yes. 

7489. And you may have a third state of affairs: 
the chloroform may be a mere concomitant without any 
causal relation to the death >—Yes. 

7490. For instance, the man may be brought to the 
hospital in eatremis. The off.chance of saving his life 
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Note—The figures for 1907 and 1906 are not given 
on the curve, but were quoted from information sub- 
sequently received from Somerset House, viz., 199 deaths 
zn 1907, 193 deaths in 1906. 


7492. What is your inference from that ?—That 
medical men are unwilling to report or talk about such 
cases ; that as a matter of fact they prefer to adopt the 
second of your classes, and, whenever there is a possi- 
bility, to put the death down to the other circumstances. 
Instead of death by chloroform they speak of shock, or 
—a title that was ‘used last year—status lymphaticus. 


7493. That means a certain degeneration of the 
muscles of the heart ?—I cannot go behind as to what 
it means. 

7494. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Is there a definition ? 
—I will not enter into that. It is only in relation to 
the statistics ; thata case is reported and does not come 
under “death by chloroform,” but is reported in the 
medical journals as a case of death from status 
lymphaticus. I point to.that merely as affecting the 
statistics. 

7495. (Chatrman.) Surely that is not reported as 
the cause of death, apart from the question of the 
anzesthetics P—No, but you have to search the record of 
the case before you can discover that the anesthetic 
could have had anything to do with it, 
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7496. You do not desire to go into that question as 
to whether the status lymphaticus is areality or not P— 
No, I have no authority. It is merely on the question 
of classification that I mention it. 

7497. What are the practical results you desire to 
call our attention to?—The two practical results are, 
firstly, the importance of measurement, partly for the 
study of anesthetics, and the familiarisation of the 
student with its chemical and physical properties. 
Measurement in that is absolutely essential. It is 
essential for the laboratory teaching of anesthetics. 
In the next place, as regards clinical applications I am 
not prepared to say that the use of apparatus should be 
made obligatory. I am not even prepared to say that 
it should be recommended. I think that the use of 
apparatus, yes or no, must be left to the discretion of 
the individual practitioner of anesthetics. 

7498. The individual anesthetist >—Yes, 

7499. I suppose if a man is called upon to perform 
a field operation, it should be open to him ?>—Yes, open 
to his discretion. 

7500. And his necessity. Suppose a doctor is called 
to see a man who has been crushed in an agricultural 
machine, he has to take a bottle of chloroform in his 
pocket, and do the best he can ?—Yes, obviously, and in 
the field too. 

7501. On active service, you mean P—Yes. 

7502. In hospital practice would you recommend 
that ?—I certainly should recommend the use of 
apparatus in hospital practice. 

7503. Have you experimented with apparatus, and 
can you tell us the result of your experiments —Yes, I 
have experimented for quite ten years now. I have 
tried most apparatus that have been offered to the 
public—French apparatus, German apparatus, and 
English apparatus. I have invented apparatus myself. 
What I have alluded to as the chloroform balance is a 
form of apparatus which I recommend. 

7504. Will you tell us something about the 
chloroform balance ?—I think I can put it in a few words. 
Will you refer to the diagram at the end of the 
article: “The Price of Anzsthesia” in “Science 
Progress,’ for April, 1908, page 138? The air flows in 
over the chloroform in the chloroform bottle, charges 
itself with chloroform vapour, issues at the outlet, and 
is delivered by the face-piece to a patient; while, in the 
- balance case, it causes the atmosphere within that case 
to be more dense, and the counterpoised float rises. 
That is graduated in accordance with the percentage of 
chloroform in the air. A litre of chloroform vapour 
weighs 4 grammes more than a litre of air. <A cubic- 
centimetre of chloroform vapour therefore weighs 4 
milligrammes more than a cubic-centimetre of air. 
Therefore, 1 per cent. of chloroform vapour in a 250c.e. 
flask will cause an augmentation of weight equal to 10 
milligrammes that is to say, one centigramme, which to 
a chemical balance isa large amount. Vice versd,if the 
atmosphere round a bulb filled with air is augmented 
to the same percentage, it will cause a rise of the bulb in 
proportion to the size of the bulb. As a matter of fact, 
one can have the apparatus on the mantel-piece. A 
detailed description of the chloroform balance is given 
in my article on “ The Price of Anzesthesia ” in “ Science 
Progress” No. 8, April 1908, copies of which I have 
forwarded for the use of the Committee. 

7505. What is the size of the apparatus ?—It is not 
a portable thing. It is an apparatus to be used as a 
hospital fixture. 

7506. In the theatre ?—Yes, or wherever the patient 
is prepared; but as a matter of fact I should think it 
would be necessary in both places. 

7507. You would have a double apparatus, one in 
the preparation room and the other in the theatre P— 
Yes. 

7508. (Sir Malcolm Morris.y Is it actually in use in 
any hospital >No, it would be useless to attempt to 
use it by carting the balance about. 

7509. How do you carry your vapour when you 
have got it, from the apparatus to the patient ?—You 
have aforce pump driving through the balance case and 
a tube fitted to the outlet that goes to your operating 
table. ; 
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7510. It is carried by a tube ?—It is carried by a 
tube and you have at the operating table nothing but 
the tube and face-piece, and on the balance a pointer 
that shows to you, to the surgeon and to the students 
who are at the operation under what percentage of 
chloroform the anesthetist is working. 

7511. Is not there a risk of mixture with air P— 
No. 

7512. (Chairman.) You use a mask ?—Yes. 

70513. (Str Malcolm Morris.) So that there is no 
loss There is a great loss. A patient is breathing at 
the face-piece at, for the purpose of illustration, 5 litres 
per minute. The mixture is supplied to the face-piece 
at, say for example, double the amount. There is 
always an overflow and a loss of the mixture. There 
must be. 

7514 (Chairman.) When you find the 2 per cent. 
has been exceeded, how do you regulate the supply of 
chloroform ?—I turn the tap and let in a little more air, 
and the pointer goes down to the desired percentage. 

7515. By turning the tap you can always keep the 
pointer where you wish ?—Yes. 

7516. You can keep it at 2 per cent. ?—Yes, or if 
the surgeon says he would like it raised you can raise 
it to 24, or if he wants it lowered you can lower it to 
1} per cent. 

7517. What you wish to lay stress upon is the 
principle of measurement ?—Yes. 

7518. And that, you think, ought to be taught in 
all the medical schools P—That ought to be taught in 
all the medical schools, certainly. 

7519. Can you tell us what the General Medical 
Council have done now on the question of imposing a 
course of anesthetics —I think they require instruction, 
but there again I am not posted. I think they require 
certain instruction, but Iam asking for the anesthetists 
to be instructed. 

7520. You think it is not generally known that over 
2 per cent. becomes a danger ?—Certainly not. The 
great mass of anesthetists are not entitled to speak in 
terms of percentage by any knowledge of their own. 
A man may talk about 2 per cent.; he may take the 
mask and say: “Oh, yes; 2 per cent.,’ but he has 
absolutely no right to say it is 2 per cent. He has 
never experienced what 2 per cent. is; he has never 
measured it himself. J am talking of the average 
person, not of the exceptional person. 

7521. You think the hospital course of anesthetics 
for students requires supplementing by special in- 
struction P—I certainly think so. 

7522. That is the way in which you would like to 
see this thing carried out ?—Yes. 

7523. (Str Horatio Shephard.) And some apparatus 
is necessary ?—Yes, it wants measuring apparatus; it 
cannot be done otherwise. 

7524. (Chairman.) Afterwards you think people 
can do it by rule of thumb ?—When a man has ex- 
perience of 2 per cent. in the balance case, and has 
seen 2 per cent. in the balance case, and has smelt 
2 per cent. in the balance case, when he is away from 
his balance case he is entitled to talk from what he 
smells, but until he has done that he has no right to 
talk whatsoever. 

7525. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Is the smell enough ? 
—I think it is an excellent test, but it must at one 
time have been referred to a standard, and it never has 
been referred to a standard. They have never had an 
idea of what 2 per cent. is. 

7526. (Chairman.) To go to another point which 
you mentioned, we know that accidents happen and 
you agree they ought to be inquired into ?—Yes, I 
think inquiries ought to be held. 

7527. Are there any certain tests by which you can 
find after death whether death is due to haying 
administered an excessive dose of chloroform ?—I think 
so. I think the ordinary inquest is of very little value. 
I do not think the ordinary post-mortem experience can 
be brought forward in proof of a death from chloroform 
or otherwise. Of course in a negative sense a post- 
mortem is obviously valuable. It might show there is 
a bullet in a man’s heart or brain. 

7528. Or hemorrhage ?—Yes, or any other cause; 
but the determination of whether or no there has been 
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too much chloroform can only be made by a chemical 
analysis of a sample of blood. 

7529. How long after death does that sample of 
blood contain chloroform ?—In animals, I find from my 
notes—I have followed it out for four days after death 
—that the chloroform does not sensibly diminish, that 
you find the same amount of chloroform immediately, 
or 24 hours, or 48 hours, after death. 

7530. If the animal is left in the ordinary air P— 
Yes, exposed to the air, a case analogous to what would 
happen in the 24 hours’ necessary delay in connection 
with an inquest. 

7531. And the post-mortem changes going on in four 
days do not affect the amount of chloroform in the 
blood ?—That is so. Therefore, it is available. Then 
I am prepared to go further. 

7532. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Does it matter where 
the blood is taken from ?—You cannot take blood that 
contains an excess of the average. You may take the 
serosity from a serous cavity, and you get too little 
chloroform in that case. 

7533. It does not matter whether it is venous or 
arterial P—No, those are theoretical differences which 
will not enter into the matter at all. From the prac- 
tical point of view I am prepared to name numbers, 
and to say upon what numbers I would go into the 
witness box and say, that in my opinion, a person has 
not had an overdose of chloroform; or the contrary 
statement that in my opinion the person has had an 
overdose of chloroform. I should make the first 
answer if the amount of chloroform found in the blood 
was below the value of 25 milligrammes per 100 
grammes of blood, 25 milligrammes per 100 grammes 
of blood is the lower limit. Between the limits of 25 
and 50 I would give no opinion. Above the limit of 
50 milligrammes of chloroform in 100 grammes of 
blood, I would be prepared to say that in my opinion 
that person had received an excess of chloroform 
vapour during life. 

7534. (Chairman.) When chloroform is given for a 
long time, say an operation lasting three or four hours, 
is it being eliminated the whole time or does it go on 
increasing in quantity? —It reaches the point of 
equilibrium. In administration there is first an in- 
going large wave of chloroform and then a drop, and 
then a steady régime during which the percentage of 
chloroform remains constant; it does not fluctuate. 

7535. You mean if the same quantity is being 
administered ?—Yes. 

7536. There is no accumulation ?— There is no 
accumulation ; it does not pile itself up. 

7537. It is being eliminated as long as life goes 
on P—Yes. 

7538. But as soon as life stops it remains in statu 
quo ?—Yes, that is really the only possible direct proof 
that you can have, an analysis of a sample of the 
blood taken after death. I will put in a paper as 
regards the methods that I should like to see recom- 
mended from this Committee. I do not know that I 
need go into the details of it now. 

7539. How to test, you mean P—Yes; that is the 
instruction I should put in the hands of the analyst. 
(See footnote for paper handed in.) 





The French method for the Quantitative Determination 
of the amount of Chloroform present. in the Blood post- 
mortem :— For medico-legal purposes the procedure as 
detailed by Nicloux (slightly modified), can be followed :— 
The blood 20 c.c. (taken by pipette or syringe from the right 
auricle or venex cavae) is at once shaken up in a 4-oz. stop- 
pered bottle, with 80c.c. of alcohol acidified by 5 c.c. of 5 per 
cent. solution of tartaric acid. e mixture is transferred 
to a flask and distilled (as in Nitrogen determination by the 
Kjeldahl method). The distillate is collected in a graduated 
vessel containing already 10 c.c. of alcohol, so as to cover 
the delivery tube. The distillate consists of alcohol and 
chloroform, and, when the level is at 50 ¢,c., contains the 
whole of the chloroform present in the original fluid. It is 
now boiled for half an hour or more with the addition of 
10 c.c. of a 10 per cent. solution of caustic soda made from 
sodium. It is easy to obtain chlorine free in alcohol to 
form potassium chloride. The resultant sodium chloride is 
titrated as follows :—TI'wo drops of a 1 per cent. alcoholic 
solution of phenol-phthalein, are added to the cooled distil- 
late, excess of alkali having been neutralised by pure 
sulphuric acid, and a little calcium carbonate (Iceland Spa) 
being finally added, to ensure complete neutralisation. 
1c.c. of a 5 per cent. neutral solution of potassium chromate 
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7540. Only a skilled analyst could do it?—yYes. 
At the beginning I would restrict it to the very skilled 
analyst. I would restrict it to Home Office officials, or 
some one in direct communication with the Home 
Office at first. 

7541. You would restrict it in fact to Dr. Willcox ? 
—I suppose so. The numbers I have named are safe 
numbers. 

7542. You have allowed a margin ?—Yes; below 
25 milligrammes it is conceivable that an overdose may 
have been given. 

7543. Below 25 you would get complete anesthesia ? 
—Yes, it is more than sufficient for anesthesia. 

7544, Hven for operations which require deep anes- 
thesia P—Yes; I have left a no man’s land between 
25 and 50. I have named 50 as the limit that I would 
require to find in the blood before saying that the 
patient has had too much. I have named a safely 
high limit. 

7545. But even when a patient has had too much it 
is not conclusive of the cause of death, is it P—Yes. 

7546, You say when that limit is exceeded in the 
blood death must result?—Yes. If I find 50 milli- 
grammes of chloroform in 100 grammes of blood I am 
prepared to say that the patient has died from the 
chloroform. It is proof to me that his respiration was 
active and that he took in a great deal of chloroform 
vapour at the time of death. 

7547. What would you expect to be the actual cause 
of death, stoppage of respiration or stoppage of the 
heart ?—I should think that would be arrest of the 
heart. I refer back to the figures I used a moment 
ago for the great wave of chloroform (answer to 7463). 
It means practically that the chloroform has been 
crammed over the mouth, and the rest is the con- 
sequence, the wave of chloroform through the pulmonary 
blood. 

7548, (Dr. Willcox.) There are several forms of 
apparatus by means of which a known percentage of 
chloroform vapour in air can be given P—Certainly. 

7549, And these forms of apparatus have been in 
use at the hospitals P—Yes. 

7550. And in administration on human beings P— 
Yes. To my knowledge there is the French apparatus, 
the French apparatus of Raphael Dubois of Lyons; 
in Germany there is the Roth-Draiger apparatus; in 
England there is the Vernon Harcourt apparatus. 
Those are the three which have been most before the 
public in France, Germany, and England respectively. 
Those are the chief ones. JI have named my own. 





Footnote continued. | 

is added to the liquid. The final titration is made with a 
4°268 per cent. solution of silver nitrate, of which 1 e.c. 
corresponds to 1 milligramme of chloroform. The turning 
point from yellow is best appreciated by using, as a term of 
comparison, a similar flask in which the chlorides are in slight 
excess, so that the colour is frankly yellow. The first ap- 
pearance of silver chromate, indicative of the end point of 
the silver chloride, is taken as being the permanent darken- 
ing of tint visible when the flask is shaken. Two drops of 
silver nitrate (at 20 drops to the 1 e.c. = 0'le.c. = 1/10th 
megrm. of chloroform) are sufficient to give a clear end-point. 
With 20 c.c. of blood, 10 milliigrammes of chloroform 
(= 50 mgrms. per 100 cc.), are indicated by 10 c.c. of silver 
solution. Therefore, my statement made above amounts to 
this, that if the turning point requires more than 10 c.c. of 
silver nitrate, there has been excess of chloroform in the 
blood. The error is always on the side of too low an esti- 
mate, especially if the blood has clotted before it is collected 
or if it has become diluted by serum or other animal fluid. 
The end-point, by this method, is not easy to settle precisely 
without considerable previous experience. ‘Tio any one 
who prefers, therefore, to estimate chlorides by Volhardt’s 
method, it is obviously open to evaporate off the alcohol 
after treatment with potash, to take up the residue in water, 
and proceed from this point in the usual way :—“ A known 
“ volume of N/10 silver in excess is added, having previously 
acidified the liquid with nitric acid; the mixture is well 
stirred, and the supernatant liquid filtered off through 
‘ a small filter, the chloride well washed, and to the filtrate 
“and washings, 5 ¢c.c. of ferric indicator, and the same 
volume of nitric acid are added. The flask is then brought 
under the thiocyanate burette, and the solution delivered 
in with a constant gentle movement of the liquid, until a 
permanent light-brown colour appears. If the silver 
chloride is not removed from the liquid previous to 
“ titration a serious error may occur, owing to the ready 
“ solubility of the chloride in the thiocyanate solution.’ 
(Sutton, “ Volumetric Analysis,’ 9th ed., page 172.) N.B.— 
It is important that all re-agents used for these determina- 
tions should be ascertained to be free from chlorides. 
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7551. There are other English forms of apparatus P 
—There is that known as the Krohne and Sesemann 
apparatus. It is called a modified Jimker. I have 
used it myself. 

7552. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Do you believe in it 
as a principle? —I believe there is much better 
apparatus. I had to undergo an operation once, and 
I anesthetised myself by the Krohne and Sesemann 
apparatus. Now I should do so with a chloroform 
balance. 


7553. (Chacrman.) Do you mean you carried on the 


whole anesthetic process yourself ?—I carried out the 
induction. I produced the induction stage, and then 
the anesthetist went on, of course. I was-afraid of 
chloroform, as I knew something about it. Iset a bell 
ringing once a minute, and started the chloroform 
inhalation, and took my measurements the morning 
before the operation and gave myself the chloroform 
in a given amount. I have the notes still of what I 
did, what measurements I took in the morning, and 
what actually took place. 

7554, (Sir Malcolm Morris.) If you were afraid of 
chloroform, why did not you take ether ?—Because it 
is so disagreeable; I preferred the chloroform. | I 
admit chloroform can be well given by people who 
have the skill. At Boston the house physicians had 
never seen chloroform administered. 

7555. That was because it was the School of 
Warren ?—Yes. There they have never heard of 
pulmonary congestion or renal affections after ether. 
So what is one to believe? The people who talk of 
the evil effects of ether are those who never give ether. 
So what is one to believe P 

7556. (Chatrman.) You can hardly expect them to 
give it if they expect’ it to be followed by evil con- 
sequences ?—They say it is followed by evil consequences, 
and they have never given it. Those two statements 
contradict each other. 

7557. (Dr. Willcow.) 1 think one of your pupils has 
invented an apparatus ?—Yes. Dr. Alcock, who was 
my assistant for some time has invented an apparatus 
which is more portable than mine, and has certain 
great advantages. Still, I prefer my own, because I do 
not want a portable apparatus. If I have to have a 
portable apparatus, I am satisfied with a bottle of 
chloroform andatowel; but if I wanta fixed apparatus 
which shall tell me scientifically what I am doing, then 
I do not see why I should not have as unportable an 
apparatus as possible, with an arm indicating the 
amount of chloroform I am delivering at the operating 
table. I do not want a half-and-half thing which is 
portable; I want a bottle of chloroform and a towel; 
but, for practical purposes and for clinical practice, for 
absolute safety I want an unportable apparatus, and 
T do not care how unportable it is. 

7558. Is it not the excessive percentage of chloroform 
vapour in air which is the cause of an overdose rather 
than the actual gross quantity of chloroform adminis- 
tered P—It is the percentage; it is the percentage in 
the air. Ultimately it is the quantity, because the 
quantity depends upon the percentage in the air. 

7559. So that the question which is usually put by 
coroners as to the gross amount of chloroform which 
the anesthetist has used is really not of much value P 
—I do not care in the least how much chloroform he 
has poured out of the bottle. 

7560. (Str Malcolm Morris.) What are the patho- 
logical conditions in which chloroform is indicated or 
the contrary ?—You are asking me a medical question, 
and I have no right to speak at first hand. 

7561. (Chairman.) You would not like to mention 
any condition of heart or blood vessels, or disease P—I 
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am not an expert in these matters. I have opinions, 
but they are second-hand; they are are of no value. 
7562. (Dr. Willcox.) You think that where an 
actual overdose of chloroform has been given, com- 
monly, the deaths are from heart failure >—I think so. 
7563. (Chairman.) You do notagree with Dr. Lawrie’s 
evidence before the Vivisection Commission ?—I haye 
forgotten it. I cannot say with what parts I agree and 
with which I do not. He is one of those I have been 
in communication with—partly controversy and partly 
agreement. a Se, 
7564. (Dr. Willcox.) Do you think if an overdosage 
were proved or a death from an anesthetic by the 
measure you suggest of chemical analysis, that would 
be likely to lead to much greater care in the adminis- 
tration of chloroform?—I should think so, and I 
should hope so. I hope that if a man knew that it was 
possible by simple measurement to detect an overdose 
of chloroform it would have a salutary effect. The 
limit I have named is a safe limit. No injustice could 
possibly be done. You may find too little chloroform, 
but you will not find too much. 
7565. (Chairman.) Are the limits of safety the same 
for men and for animals ?—I think so. I see no reason 
to establish a difference between the tissues of men and 
animals. 
7566. I mean an ordinary warm-blooded animal, 
a dog or cat.. You would say, if you wanted your 
animal to recover from the chloroform, the 2 per cent. 
ought not to be exceeded P—Yes. A 
7567. Have you ever tested at what stage over 
2 per cent. death occurs in an animal ?—Yes, but I 
should not make an absolute hard and fast statement 
as to what percentage would kill. I should be sorry to 
say that 3 per cent. would kill, and yet it would in the 
long run if one went on long enough. Four per cent. 
would kill quicker and 5 per cent. quicker still. State- 
ments have been made about that, but I do not think 
they are essential. What I really think most impor- 
tant as coming from this Committee would be the 
adoption of a quantitative chemica] recognition of 
accidental overdose. bg 
7568. (Dr. Willcow.) Do you remember the name of 
the chemical analysis which you handed in ?—I have 
called it Nicloux. method. Nicloux is a French © 
physiologist who has taken previous things and im- 
proved upon them; he is a stage in the evolution of 
the thing. \ I do not know whether it should be called 
by his name, or by the name of Dumas, who invented 
the principle. I should prefer to call it the French 
method; but still, I have called it Nicloux’s method 
in the body of the description for the purposes of 
reference. ite 
7569. Yes. With regard to those figures, 25 milli- 
grammes per 100 grammes of blood, and 50 milli- 
grammes per 100 grammes, are you absolutely satisfied 
as to their value ?—I am satisfied as to their safety for 
recommendation. The mass of data at our command 
is not yet sufficient. I do not regard them as final 
numbers, but I regard them as safe initial numbers. 
7570. (Chairman.) For a normal patient ? — For 
administration purposes—for medico-legal purposes. 
They are too high, but I have taken them high for 
safety’s sake. : : 
7571. (Dr. ‘Willcow.) You think it is extremely 
desirable, that as often as possible in cases of deaths 
from chloroform, chemical analyses of the blood should 
be made in order to verify or modify given figures f— 
Yes. 
7572. They are not absolute P—They are not final 
figures. 


The witness withdrew. 


y Adjourned to Thursday next at 2.15 o’clock. 
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Thursday, 8th July 1909. 


Srr MACKENZIE CHALMERS, K.C.B., OS.L 


Sir Horatio SHEPHARD, LL.D. 


(Chairman). 
Sir THomas ARTHUR BRAMSDON, M.P. 
Mr. J. F. Moyuan (Secretary). 


The Rev. SamuEL LEVENE called in and examined. 


7573. (Chairman.) I believe you are the Rev. Samuel 
Levene ?—Yes. 

7574. Will you kindly tell us what you are P—A 
boarding school manager, at Ramsgate. 

7575. I believe that for a long time you have paid 
great attention to the question of flannelette ?—Yes ; 
and also with regard to cotton generally ; but in recent 
years I have specialised in respect: of flannelette as the 
result of an accident we had a few years ago. 

7576. Is it essential that, whatever is done to render 
flannelette uninflammable, the process must be a cheap 


one?—Yes; absolutely essential, because people in | 


comfortable circumstances buy flannel, and it is only the 
poorer classes that purchase flannelette. 

7577. They buy the, flannelettes because they are 
cheap ?—Yes; the cheaper they are the more popular 
becomes the use of them. 

7578. To some extent the dangers arising from 
their use can be provided against by fire-guards ?—That 
is so to a certain extent, but a fire-guard will not 
prevent a spark shooting out from the fire. An 
accident occurred some time ago from this cause in 
the family of a member of the staff of the “Daily 
Chronicle.’ As a matter of fact only quite a small 
proportion of deaths from burns occur from accidents 
round the fire. But the fire-guards, of course, have 
had some good effect, inasmuch as they keep the 
children away from the fire. On the Continent the 
“Salamander” closed-in grate is used, and accidents 
of this kind do not occur. 

7579. The accidents that do occur are caused by 
matches and candles P—Yes. 

7580. Have you a copy of the Home Office figures, 
which relate only to deaths on which coroners’ inquests 
have been held?—Yes. But a good many of. the 
accidents would not come within the cognizance of the 
Home Office. For instance, take the cases treated 
at the hospitals; cases treated. by.private doctors, &c., 
there would be no record of those. 

7581. Have you made any inquiries as to whether 
the English or the foreign flannelettes are the greater 
danger ?—Yes; the foreign, because they are much 
cheaper; they are also of a more open texture and 
rougher, which naturally assists a fire when once it is 
started. But too much importance should not be 
placed upon the question of the nap; you must take 
the flannelette as a whole. As a whole, eee is a 
dangerous thing. 

7582. Then, according to your experience, and the 
inquiries you have made, you say that the foreign 
flannelette is very largely used ?—Yes, for the reason 
that the foreign flannelettes are cheap. Take a com- 
paratively poor town like Ramsgate. There is not 
much English flannelette sold there. I should say 
that there are 10 yards of foreign flannelette sold 
there to one of English, and that yard of- English 
might not be of a very good make. You have always 
got this fact, that flannelette is used by the poor, with 
whom every farthing is a consideration. 

7583. Have you made any examination of any 
permanent processes of treating this flannelette P—Yes ; 
I have tried many kinds, and I have burnt dozens and 
dozens of pieces of non-inflammable flannelette. Ihave 
experimented with Dr. Perkin’s process, and others 
where they claim that after many washings it retains its 
virtue. f 


7584, We have had some evidence on that point. 
Have you considered the kind of washing that affects 
it—have you experimented yourself ?—Yes ; in my own 
laundry, where the workers in the laundry did not 
know what my object was. In such cases I simply 
said, “Have this washed.” When they are washed in 
the normal way, they will always burn afterwards. 


‘You have the evidence of your coroners with regard to 


this over and over again, where they have stated that 
they are as dangerous after being washed as they were 
before being chemically treated. 

7585. Have you gone into the chemical reason for 
this P—A chemist will tell you that it is very difficult, 
under the best of circumstances, to guarantee the 
best treated stuff, because the virtue will in tinie 
leave it. 

7586. We. have been told that when there is some 
soap left im it, the non-flam retains its virtue ?—If you 


‘try to give the public reasons, you are wasting your time. 


One can explain to a scientific man, that if he does 
this, so-and-so will happen, but this is a question for 
the public —the flannelette using public. The moment 
you give them unaccustomed directions you defeat your 
purpose. 

7587. Have you tried any other processes besides the 
non-flam ?—Since my name has been mentioned, people 
have sent to me processes from all parts, but they all 
breakdown. ‘The non-flam is good; it will stand a better 
test: than most, but it is not effective, and it is not 
what the advertising journalists claim for it. The 
public are not..distinctly misled, but when they wear 
an article of non-flam, they are under the impression 
that it will retain its virtue permanently. 

7588. In the ordinary system. of washing flannel 
goods, the soap is left in, that is, in the flannel Yes. 

7589. Is the same practice used with regard to 
flannelette —No. There are scientific reasons for a 
change in the method. The little that people know is 
that when they wash flannel they wash it in a different 
way to-flannelette. 

7590. Do they rinse the flannelette out in fresh 
water ?—Yes ; in rather tepid water. 

7591. In soapy water or fresh water ?—The rinsing 
water should be fresh water. The process of rinsing 
throughout should be in clear water; that is the whole 
object of the rinsing. 

7592. You say ‘there is a considerable amount of 
protection in the non-flam ; what do you say about the 
price of it ?—The price of the non-fam immediately 
deprives the poor people of the use of it. 

7593. What is the price of it in Ramsgate >—You 
can buy flannelette for. 1l#d. a yard, and possibly in 
London and big. towns generally for 13d. per yard, and 
the non-flam from 63d. a yard. The non-flam people 
will tell you that all the world is using the non-flam. 

7594. When you speak of non-flam, do you mean 
Poulin’ s non-flam ?—Yes. 

7595. You yourself have been experimenting with 
the Levene solution.. But as that is a secret process 
we will not ask you the nature of it ?—Yes, I have. 

7596. What.do you claim for its virtues ?—That it 
is going to make hardly any difference in cost to the 
housewife. 

7597. Your process is a solution added to the 
rinsing water ?—Yes. When they have got the dirt 
out, there are no directions to be followed ; the contents 
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of the bottle have simply to be thrown into the rinsing 
tub. When that is done there is absolute security 
with regard to the material. When used it may last 
over three to five further washings, but it is so cheap 
that they will be able to use it every time they have 
the household wash to do. 

7598. There are a good many things that render 
cotton goods inflammable; for instance, borax P—Yes, 
that has got to be cheap. I have tried hundreds of 
experiments with this, but they have broken down. 
You might sometimes be successful, but nearly always 
unsuccessful. 

7599. What is the objection to tungstate of soda ? 
—That it is expensive, and is usually bad for the skin, 
especially in young children. 

7600. Oxide of tin the same ?—Yes. What I claim 
for my process is, simply, that it does not disturb the 
colour, that it is antiseptic, and that it is accessible to 
everyone. 

7601. You think then that the poor, with their 
ordinary carelessness, could nevertheless be induced to 
use it ?—You cannot induce the public to use any- 
thing; but if you work from the point of view of 
teaching them how this flannelette can be made safe 


for their children, you are doing a great service to the: 


public, because people are not criminal ab initio, 
especially with the new Act in force. 

7602. Will you put your suggestion rather more 
precisely —What I would say is this: as you compel 
a chemist to label his bottles “‘ poison,” and give direc- 
tion for the taking of compounds, it is simple, to my 
mind, to compel drapers to affix a ticket to every piece 
of flannelette, stating “this fabric can be rendered 
“ absolutely flame-proof by putting something in the 
“ washing.” This would not impose a difficulty or 
hardship on anybody; you would be educating the 
public. The draper need not sell it; it could be 
purchased elsewhere; but to deprive the people of 
such a beautiful, warm and comfortable article as 
flannelette would be wrong. 

7603. You say that it must be an addition to the 
last process where water is used ?—Yes. I may say 
that I am not only interested in flannelette, but also in 
cotton generally. In my own house I treat the curtains 
with this process, because, where there are a number 
of boys there is always a danger from matches, and so 
on. Flannelette, as such, is simply a side issue. I 
would like, however, to point this out, that the fact 
should not be lost sight of that the poorer people buy 
quite as many garments already made up as they do of 
the flannelette in the length ; and if such a thing could be 
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obtained from the coroners as the exact statistics, you 
would find that in many cases of these fatalities the 
children were wearing made-up garments at the time, 
as the result of their cheapness. I have bought little 
garments in Ramsgate for 5d. and 7d., but they are 
not made up in non-flam., and it is for the people who 
purchase such articles that you have got to provide, or 
legislate. Now that these garments can be purchased 
for such small prices, the people will not be bothered 
with buying the stuff and cutting them out themselves. 
I have brought a few of such garments with me if you 
would like to see them. 

7604, Are you going to patent your process ?—It 
is already protected, and I intend to patent it. 

7605. At what price do you say that this can be 
put into the market—per pint, say ?—I have worked it 
out with regard to what I should call an ordinary 


average wash, which would mean taking the big things 


and little things, shirts and aprons, and so on, for a 
household of five people, 35 to 40 articles, and the cost 
would be ld. It can be sold to a man with this house- 
hold for 2d., and that would include the middleman’s 
profit, the labelling, corking, and everything. 

7606. A pint bottle, you think, would come out at 
2d. a bottle P—Yes, and at a reasonable profit, too, to 
everybody concerned, the bottle man, the cork man, 
and so on. The working woman would be able to 
obtain a pint bottle of it for 2d. 
~ 7607. And that cost would cover a week’s wash? 
—Yes; and in addition, there would be complete 
security. 

7608. Would that include flannelette garments 
only P—No ; everything of cotton 

7609. Lace curtains P— Yes, lace curtains and 
cretonne coverings. It has this great advantage from 
the point of view of poor people, that they frequently 
throw cheap cretonne coveiings over their chairs and 
other furniture, and we have had fires in Ramsgate 
where the cretonne has been set fire to. Now this 
process can be used without any fear of disturbing 
the colourings, and we can give a practical test that it 
does not disturb the fibre. 

7610. We are much obliged to you. Is there any- 
thing further you would like to tell us?—Would you 
like to see a practical test with a few things that are 
sold to the poor people, and which have been treated 
with my solution P 

7611. Yes ?-—(Mr. Levene at this point experimented 
with a child’s garment over a lighted candle.) 

(Chatrman.) We are very much obliged to you. , 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. RicHarp HENSLOWE WELLINGTON recalled. 


7612. (Chairman.) Continuing your evidence, have 
you anything to say in regard to the matter of 
qualifications P—I think that the “land” qualification 
undoubtedly ought to be abolished. 

7613. I believe everybody else thinks the same P— 
Undoubtedly. 

7614. There is no doubt that a man is no more 
efficient as a coroner because he holds a few square yards 
of land ?—As regards the eligibility, I should just like 
to expressan opinion. I have watched various elections 
of coroners, and I think it is a wrong that a man 
should sit for so many years upon a public body, and, 
when a vacancy arises, that he should, a few weeks 
prior to the election, retire, and offer himself for the 
coronership. 

7615. What would you suggest as a practical way 
of dealing with it?—My suggestion would be that 
anybody sitting upon a public body, within a given 
time, should not be eligible—say within a year. I have 
seen such cases arise in several instances. Then as 
regards the other question, 7.e., the coroner’s going out 
of office, there should be an arrangement for a pension. 

(Sir Horatio Shephard.) Then there would have to 
be some limit as to age. 

7616. (Chairman.) If there were to be a pension 
there would certainly have to be an age limit?’—In a 
large Jurisdiction such as London there must be. 


7617. I can understand that an officer should be 
pensionable where there is no private practice P—I 
suppose that is so. There was a clause in the Bill of 
1879 dealing with this. 

7618. With regard to pensioning an officer when 
he gives his whole time to the work?—He takes a 
greater salary now than he would if he were a pension- 
able officer. 

7619. A pension is also often an inducement to a 
good man to take an appointment ?—Yes; and there 
would also be the inducement for some coroners to 
retire on account of inability to work, or on account of 
their having reached the age limit. I think myself 
that it is a very important question. As regards the 
resignation of a coroner, I should like just to draw 
your attention to the procedure on resignation. 

7620. The present procedure P—Yes. There seems 
to be a great deal of doubt as to what-the procedure is. 

7621. Surely it is a case of a letter to the Lord 
Chancellor, is it not? — Yes, but the coroners who 
resign do not do that. They send in their resigna- 
tion to their local authority, the county council, or 
whoever it may be. But that is wrong. There is a 
book by Bray on the subject—I have not brought it 
with me this morning—giving the procedure in times 
gone by, which, of course, has become extinct by the 
abolition of different offices, fines and recoveries, and 
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such like. But although that affected the procedure 
to a certain extent it does not do away with the fact 
that the coroner has no right to resign. 

7622. He has a freehold office P—He has a freehold 
office, and he cannot resign it; but he should apply 
to the Lord Chancellor to be removed. That seems 
to be forgotten. Therefore I would say that if a 
coroner wished to vacate his office he should apply to 
the Lord Chancellor to be removed. 

7623. It is one of the little difficulties which arise 
when the removing authority and the electing authority 
are different ?—True. 

7624. In the case of a borough coroner you have a 
statutory appointment, of course ?—Certainly. 

7625. In the case of a franchise coroner, you may 
have anything that custom has determined ?—Yes. 

7626. Does anybody defend the existence of fran- 
chise coroners as apart from the ordinary borough 
coroner and county coroner, except in one or two 
exceptional places ?—Only, I suppose, from the his- 
torical point of view. 

7627. As an interesting historical anomaly ? — 
Exactly. Some would say that it is a pity to abolish 
it, it is an old historical office. 

7628. But considerable practical inconvenience re- 
sults, does it not >—Inconvenience P 

7629. For instance, a franchise coroner, unless by 
prescripton, cannot appoint a deputy, and his juris- 
diction very often cuts into the county jurisdiction P— 
I suppose it would cut into it. Is that inconvenient ? 

7630. Yes, very often; because his powers do not 
run beyon his franchise >—Apart from franchises there 
are institutions where the main body of the building 
would be in the jurisdiction of one coroner, and a 
wing of the same building in the jurisdiction of another. 
Two deaths occurring in that building should go to 
different coroners. But that is not an inconvenience. 
The same thing would apply to a franchise coroner. 

7631. Great inconvenience arose in the Savoy when 
the Savoy coronership was not held by the West- 
minster coroner ?—That, of course, I cannot say; that 
was before my time. 

7632. And similar difficulties have arisen, I believe, 
with regard to the Tower of London coronership ?—I 
should not have thought so; but I have no experience 
of those jurisdictions. 

7633. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) We have had evi- 
dence about it—that the boundaries are very difficult 
to find in some cases 

7634. (Chairman.) Then you want to re-duplicate 
the whole machinery for a little island of exclusive 
jurisdiction ?— : 

7635. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) And a broken island 
sometimes—a fragment ?—That is quite true; but I 
did not know that it had given rise to inconvenience. 
That you have knowledge of. 

7636. (Chairman.) The next point on which you 
have something to tell us about is your opinion and 
experience as to viewing the body ?—That relates to 
the question of the abolition of the view of the body. 

7637. Let us divide it into the view first by the 
coroner, and then by the jury ?—The view is always 
recognised as evidence. 

7638. For the purpose of identification, do you 
mean ?—No, in the case of wounds or injuries about 
the body. 

7639. Are you speaking about the jury or the 
coroner ?—First I suppose it relates to both. That 
evidence, I take it, would be valuable to both the jury 
and the coroner. 

7640. In certain cases ?—In certain cases. 

‘7641. In very few cases ?—The jury very frequently 
before me say, “ Mr. Coroner, I notice such and such 
“a mark upon the body; is that of any importance ? ” 
They attach great importance to it until it is cleared 
up. If you deprived them of the view, would they not 
feel that they had been deprived of some evidence. 

7642. How about making the view by the jury 
discretionary on the part of the coroner ?—I think that 
would lead to unpleasantnesses. 

7643. Do you mean conflicts P—Yes. 

7644. Especially where the jury did not wish to 
view, and the coroner said, you must view ?—Certainly. 
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7645. Or the coroner might say, “It is unnecessary 
to view,” and the jury might wish to view ?—Yes; and 
half the jury may wish to view, and the other half not. 
Therefore there is no saving of time if half the jury 
go to view. 

7646. Have you found certain jurymen revolt from 
the view ?—They have never raised an objection to 
viewing. They say it is unpleasant, and they would 
sooner not do it in some instances—very few; but 
they do not actually refuse to view or beg to be 
excused. They say, “It is unpleasant, but we do not 
mind,” that is all. I have never had any difficulty with 
a jury; and I have had cases where it has been of use. 
Only a short time ago I held an inquest upon a girl of 
five or six years of age. I said nothing to the jury; 
I waited to see whether they would detect anything. 
When they came back into court, immediately after 
the identifying witness had stated the age, three or 
four of them said, “Oh, Mr. Coroner, but the body we 
saw was that of an infant surely only half that age.” 
That was a case purely of wasting of the child. The 
child instead of being six years appeared to be about 
three years. 

7647. It was wasted to nothing—a little skeleton ? 
—Yes. The jury then expressed their view of the 
value of viewing; because, they said, it might have 
been a case of criminal neglect. As a matter of fact 
there was an inspector from the National Society at 
the inquest. Therefore, viewing in that case turned 
out to be of some importance, and certainly added to 
the value of the inquest. 

7648. On the other hand, in London the view as a 
rule is an exceedingly perfunctory one ?—The coroner 
does not view at the same time as the jury, therefore 
we do not know; but I should imagine that some of 
them close their eyes rather than look. 

7649. I have watched a good many jurymen viewing. 
In some cases that I saw the body was coffined; there 
was a little piece of glass which allowed you to see the 
face. The jury walked by merely partially seeing the 
features P—In some mortuaries they do have the body 
coffined in that way. In others a good deal of the 
body is exposed. 

7650. What you might call the material parts of ° 
the body for the particular purpose ?—Yes, certainly. 

7651. For instance, if a man died stabbed, from a 
wound inflicted by a knife, do you think it material 
that the jury should see the wounds wherever they 
may be?—Yes. I think it would be a mistake to 
abolish the view of the body by the jury. If it were 
abolished I think the coroner need not view. I think 
it is more important for the jury to view than for the 
coroner. 

7652. But surely the coroner, having the conduct 
of the whole proceedings, it is most important that he 
should view ?—He should see that a body is there. 

7653. Is it not for him very often to say whether 
medical evidence is required ; and can he do that with- 
out a view of the body ?—He does that in chambers 
some days before. 

7654. When he has full police particulars >—Yes. 

7655. Do you think that you could satisfactorily 
conduct an inquest yourself, or rather the majority of 
your inquests, without having had a view ?—I should 
prefer a view. I do not like viewing, I admit—it is 
unpleasant; but I think it would be a mistake both for 
the coroner and for the jury not to view. 

7656. Do you think there is anything in this point 
that we have had urged before us, that it is a good 
thing for the general public, and for the jury who 
represent the general public, really to know the realities 
of the conditions under which their fellow citizens 
live and die ?—Certainly. 

7657. It brings it home to them ?—Yes, it does. 

7658. You think there is some importance in that ? 
—Yes, I do. And, again, I have heard lay people 
say, and I do not think that they have said it play- 
fully, that the fact alone that they would be exposed 
to the view of a jury would keep them from com- 
mitting suicide. I have heard that repeatedly, and 
that even the fact of an inquest being held over them 
would prevent them from committing suicide, but 
more especially the fact of being viewed. And then, 
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again, in country places where a coroner is living 10, 
15 or 20 miles away, as many of them do, if they are 
not to view, and if the jury are not to view, might 
not the coroner say, “The body is lying 20 miles 
“ away; I will call a jury from the street where I 
“am living,’ and hold the inquest right away from 
the place where the body is lying or has died; and 
might not that lead to bogus or mock inquests or 
failing to collect evidence. 

7659. Or wrong identification ?—Or wrong identi- 
fication. 

7660. You mean that the fact that everybody, the 
public included, knows that the coroner and jury are 
going to view the body keeps things what I may call 
regular ?—I do, most seriously. And might not an 
insurance company say, “The body was not identified, 
it was not viewed,” and refuse to pay the insurance 
money. I quite agree. 


7661. There is no doubt that the body ‘is 
occasionally wrongly identified —No doubt. 
7662. We have had evidence from river-side 


coroners that a body which is hardly identifiable is 
usually claimed by many people who hold policies p— 
Yes, many. Nearly all these cases occur in drowning 
cases, because of the obliteration of the features. I 
have had on several occasions three women come imto 
court and claim the body as that of their husband. 

7663. All of whom held policies; or not P— 
Probably—all of whom may have married the deceased. 

7664. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) You say you do not 
go with the jury to view the body ?—No; on arriving 
I pass through the chamber where the body is lying 
and view it; then I pass into court, swear in the jury 
and send them out to view. 

7665. In your case the mortuary is attached to the 
court, is it not P—In most instances. 

7666. In no case do you go with the jury ? — 
Seldom. 

7667. (Chatrman.) In country places the coroner 
would go with the jury ?—Yes, they all go together. 

7668. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) They would go 
together ?—Yes, from my experience; but in London, 
no. We pass through the chamber, the mortuary or 
what not, and view, and then pass on into court. 

7669. Before the jury are sworn, in fact ?—Before 
they are sworn in. That the coroner and jury need 
not view at the same time has been laid down in the 
leading case of R. v. Ingham, 1864, 5 B. and 8. 257. 

7670. That that is right ?—Yes. And itis the most 
convenient way. 

7671. (Chairman.) It is convenient, is it not, that 
the coroner should view first and know all about it 
before he sends in the jury; because there may be 
something that he wishes to call the jury’s attention 
to P—Yes. 

7672. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Is that what you 
do ?—Yes, because the mortuary keeper would draw 
the coroner’s attention to a certain point. 

7673. (Chairman.) In some cases I suppose it would 
be convenient that he should have another view; that 
is to say, the coroner having had his view and having 
seen certain “features to which the jury’s attention 
should be called, he would either go with them or tell 
his officer to call their attention to them ?—Yes. 

7674. (Str Horatio Shephard.) The jury go in 
absolute ignorance of what the case is about ?—Yes, 
they do 99 times out of a hundred, unless it is a 
newspaper case. ; 

7675. The coroner goes knowing what to expect— 
knowing more or less the circumstances P—Yes. 

7676. Would it not be better, then, that the coroner 
should be there with the jury, in order to tell them 
what to look for ?—He could do that from the bench. 

7677. His officer takes them to view ?—Yes. And 
I think, too, that the jury would lose a certain interest 
in their inquiry if they did not/iew. 

7678. (Chairman). You mean it becomes unreal, a 
paper inquiry, if there is no view P—Yes. 

7679. It is more like reading the thing in a news- 
paper than an actual inquest P—Yes. 4 

7680. I just want to pause here for a moment, 
before I forget it, to ask you one question. When you 
deal with suicide cases, it has been suggested by some 


— 


clergymen that it would be a help to them if the actual 
verdict of the jury was. endorsed by the coroner. on 
the certificate of burial. Have you any opinion on 
that point P—To divulge to the clergymen what was 
the cause of the death, do you mean P 

7681. Yes, or rather the finding of the jury as to 
man’s responsibility, because it affects the quastion of 
the service at the funeral ?—Yes, I see the point. 

7682. Perhaps you would like to think it over P— 
No, I am quite prepared to answer it. Is not that 
rather a point of ecclesiastical law? At present the 
officiating clergyman is certainly ordered to bury; he 
has no option. . 

7683. He is quite prepared to bury, but he says, 
“T am in this difficulty. If the coroner’s jury have 
“ found that it is a case of felo de se, I cannot use the 
“ordinary service of the Church; if they found that 
“ the man was not responsible for his actions at the 
time, then I can use the‘ordinary'service of Christian 
* burial” P—I quite appreciate the point. . Would it 
not follow that some clergymen would decline to bury 
im consecrated ground, and if the grave were dug, which 
it would be when the body is brought to the gates of 
the cemetery, and the clergyman on reading this endorse- 
ment were to say, ‘I cannot bury him in consecrated 
ground,” are you to take the coffin home while another 
grave is dug in another part ? 

7684, The difficulty arises now because he hears 
unofficially what has happened instead of officially P— 
Do they, with these large London cemeteries. — 

7685. In the country P—I can quite understand its 
occurring in the country, where everything is known. 
But that would be the question arising in my mind, 
whether he would decline to bury at all in consecrated 
ground. 

7686. If he is entitled to decline he is entitled to 
have the means of declining put before him ?—Then it 
means delay to dig another grave and postponing the 
funeral till another time. 

7687. It does; but while the law remains as it is 
a clergyman has an ecclesiastical duty as well as a civil 
duty ?—Yes, one appreciates that. mea 4. 

7688-9. Would there be any administrative difficulty 
in the coroner endorsing the finding of the jury on the 
order to bury ?—I take it not, because the burial order 
is to expedite the burial, to save the period of five days 
in which the finding of the jury goes to the registrar. 
But with adjourned inquests the burial takes place 
perhaps a week or two or a month before the verdict is 
found, and endorsement would be impossible. 

7690. (Str Horatio Shephard.) In which period you 
may bury ?—Yes. at 

7691. (Chairman.) The burial order is leave to bury 
at once ?—Yes, and it has this greater function, that it 


ce 


enables the family to secure the insurance money at once, 


instead of waiting the five days for the other certificate. 


‘But I can see no objection to endorsing the burial 


order with the finding of the jury. It has to go on the 
certificate within the five days; why should it not go 
at once. ; ; 

7692. It goes with the final certificate ?—Yes, it 
does ; why should it not go with the other at once.” 

7693. I only wanted to know whether there would 
be any difficulty or trouble about it >—I see none from 
the coroner’s point of view. From the Church point of 
view I must leave it with them. 

7694, The next point in your evidence is the question 
of the coroner’s clerk ?—I think the coroner’s court 
should be fitted with the same paraphernalia or material 
as other courts. The magistrate has his clerk, and if 
it is only a clerk to take shorthand notes, I think a 
coroner should have one supplied to him. . 

7695. You think that, so to speak, a new office 
ought to be created of coroner’s clerk?—Yes. Of 
course there is an objection to creating further officers. 

7696. The question of expense ?—Yes. j 

7697. Especially with a franchise coroner, who may 
have only six inquests a year?—I was thinking of the 
big jurisdictions where we are holding 20 inquests a 
week on the average. 

7698. You think in the larger places, where the 
coroner is what you may call a full-time officer, he 
ought to have an appointed clerk P—I do. 
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~- 7699. What status would that clerk have, in your 
opinion ?—I do not see why the electing authority could 
not allot one of their own clerks. 

7700. You do not contemplate a whole-time appoint- 
ment, but some one told off for the duty P—Why not ? 

7701. It would rather cut into his other work, 
would it not ?—Is that objectionable ? 

7702. Would there be work enough for a whole- 
time man or not ?—For four days a week there would 
be, certainly. It is difficult at times for a coroner 
who is acting as judge, as counsel and as clerk to do all 
three in one. 

7703. Three offices in one coroner ?—That is what 
it comes to; he is clerk, he is really acting as counsel 
in some cases, he is representing counsel on both sides, 
and at the same time he is judge. It is not easy in 
some cases. | 

7704. Without going into it in great detail, your 
opinion is that coroners in heavy districts ought to 
have clerical assistance of some sort >—Undoubtedly. 

7705. As regards coroners’ officers, do you use the 
police P—Yes. 

7706. Do you find it better that they .should be 
uniformed police or non-uniformed police P—Does it 
matter? JI think some distinctive dress is always good 
in any court. 

7707. I was thinking rather of when the coroner’s 
officer has to go to make inquiries. Some object to 
a uniformed policeman going to the house ?—I agree. 
It attracts attention in the district. 

7708. On the other hand, a uniformed policeman in 
the rough districts is much better received than a 
casual man in ordinary civilian dress demanding 
admittance to a house >—That is so. In some districts 
it would be unpleasant to the family to allow the 
officer to be seen going in uniform; it attracts. atten- 
tion at once. In other districts, as you say, it gives 
greater weight. 

7709. Perhaps you have not considered the point 
carefully >—It has not come into my mind before, but 
I can quite see it. 

7710. On the whole, then, you find that policemen 
make the best coroners’ officers. Have youany opinion 
as to whether a retired policeman or a policeman on 
active service is the best coroner's officer ?—I think it 
depends upon the individual, the character of the 
man. 

7711. The next point that you want to call our 
attention to is post-mortem examinations P—Have we 
not dealt with that P 

- 7712. I think we did deal with it last time.—Yes. 

7713, Then you suggest something about special 
coroners in special cases P—I do not lay much stress 
upon that; but it has crossed my mind from time to 
time that there are cases, as everyone knows, where a 
special pathologist is called in, or a special analyst from 
the Home Office, and from my general knowledge and 
newspaper reading of big cases, I think there have been 
cases where if the local coroner had perhaps sat upon 
the bench with one sent. down specially for that case, 
it would have been an advantage. 

7714. So to speak, a special commissioner coroner ? 
—Yes. It would put on one side the local feeling and 
influence. 

7715. I thought perhaps you referred to cases 
of this kind. There are sometimes highly scien- 
tific inquiries involved, as, for instance, when a death 
occurs under anesthetics; it may be due to the 
anesthetics or it may be due to shock, it is a very 
difficult question ?—I did not think of it so much on 
that line as from the point of view of local conditions. 

7716. Have you any opinion on this question: 
when a difficult medico-legal question is imvolved, 
whether a special expert coroner would be an advan- 
tage or not >—Would not that be met by a power that 
exists at present? Surely, the Board of Trade has 
power to send down assessors, not on anesthetic 
questions, of course, but in railway cases, and such 
like. 

7717. Do. you think in these. delicate scientific 
inquiries the coroner would be assisted sometimes by 
scientific assessors >—Not necessarily as assessors. He 
might have the same men as witnesses, 


7718. You see no advantage in an assessor over a 
witness, do you ?—No, I do not think so, not on such a 
question as the anesthetic question, That depends 
again on the ability of the coroner, 

7719. The personal factor comes in there as every- 
where else. 

7720. (Chairman.) Have you anything to tell us 
about still-borns ?— What is the position of a still-born ? 
Is it a body within the meaning of the Act? I think 
the Act says, a person who has died. In the first 
place, a still-born has not died, because it was not born 
alive to die. Secondly, it is not a person. I think that 
something might be definitely stated so that a still- 
born should be recognised as a body within the 
statute. 

7721. It would give rise to a great deal of domestic 
trouble and difficulty, would it not, in many cases P—I 
should not think so. If an Act were brought in to 
say, as in the wording of the recent Notification of 
Births Act, that any child that has issued from its 
mother after the expiration of 28 weeks’ pregnancy 
should be recognised as a body, I think that would 
meet it. 

7722. You would draw the line at 28 weeks’ preg- 
nancy ?—Yes, that is recognised. 

7723. That is what they call a viable child ?—Yes, 
I think if it were expressed in that way it would be 
definite. 

7724, There would be great public opposition to it, 
would there not >—I do not know. From whom ? 

7724a. When the committee that inquired into the 
certification of deaths in 1894 reported, there was a 
good deal of feeling raised —At present we have no 
power to inquire, and there is no necessity, if we know 
it is still-born; but, on the other hand, there are many 
cases in which an inquiry is useful to ascertain whether 
it was really still-born. 

7725, That is only necessary, is it not, when there 
is some suspicion of crime, and for no other purpose ? 
—For no other purpose. 

7726. Do you want to go into domestic details ?— 
Oh, no. 

- 7727. It is a point for consideration, no doubt ?—1l 
think so. Then, again, it opens up the question of false 
certification by midwives certifying children as still- 
born when they were not. 

7728. On the other hand, it is wholly immaterial 
unless it is a question of crime ?—That is so. 

7729. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) It might be of 
importance as a question of inheritance 2—Yes. 

7730. (Chairman.) You mean if the child had 
breathed ?—Yes. 

7731. And although the child only lived two 
minutes, double death duty would be payable ?—Yes. 
If they can bury a child as a still-born, it is a cheaper 
burial than if it had breathed. 

7732, On the other hand, a great deal of domestic 
trouble and pain would be caused if an inquest were 
held on a still-born child )—Yes, except that if we had 
a preliminary post-mortem examination, that would 
avoid it. 

7733. That would, of course, involve keeping the 
body of this very young child in the house, and having 
a post-mortem, which people would very often object 
to ?—The body would be dealt with as any other body. 

7734, It was said at the time of that Death Certifi- 
cation Committee’s Inquiry, that people were exceed- 
ingly sensitive on the subject of still-born children ?— 
I do not doubt it. 

7735. What are you going’ to suggest to us about 
going before the magistrate as well as going before the 
coroner, the duplicate inquiry >—I remember some two 
or three years ago a magistrate raised the question in 
his court as to what was the necessity for it, and as far 
as I can see, the only necessity for it is that the 
coroner really has no power to bind over witnesses 
except the witnesses for the prosecution; therefore, the 
case goes before the magistrate to get the witnesses 
bound over for the defence. 


7736. You mean, that you think the magisterial 
examination is, so to speak, a fifth wheel of the coach ? 
—Yes, quite so, 
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7737. The coroner’s examination would be enough 
if he had magisterial powers ?—-Yes. Then, again, as 
regards the depositions taken before the coroner, if the 
accused party has not been present before the coroner, 
the depositions before the coroner are not admissible 
at the trial ; but the accused party having been brought 
before the magistrate renders the depositions of that 
court admissible. That opens up the question whether 
the coroner should have power to compel the attendance 
of the accused party. 

7738. That is a difficulty. Is there not this further 
difficulty, that the magistrate’s depositions exclude a 
lot of evidence which is very properly and usefully 
taken before the coroner, because he has not an accused 
person before him ?—That is so. 

7739. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) That is a very awk- 
ward question ? —It is a very awkward question. 

7740. Chairman.) You see the two inquiries are alio 
intuitu ?—Yes. 

7741. One is to discover scientifically the cause of 
death; the other is to determine whether there is 
sufficient evidence to commit a definite person for trial ? 
—We have only jurisdiction over death. 

7742. The one is over a thing, and the other is over 
a person ?—Yes, that is perfectly correct. 

7743. On the other hand, there is the inconvenience 
arising from a duplicate inquiry, that the witnesses are 
harassed twice, sometimes they are wanted in two 
places at once, and sometimes there is a difficulty in 
case of two different commitments ?—Yes. 

7744. It must remain a difficult question ?—It is a 
difficult question. And, as I say, the depositions taken 
before the coroner, or by the coroner, are not admissible 
at the trial, because the accused party is not present ; 
and I would rather let things remain as they are, than 
perhaps have an accused party compelled to appear 
before the coroner. 

7745. What is your suggestion about exhibits ; 
have you found any practical difficulty in dealing with 
exhibits in holding an inquest ?—TI have never found 
any difficulty. I think it is met by the orders issued 
by the Lord Chief Justice. : 

7746. You mean under the Criminal Appeal Act ? 
—Yes. 

7747. What are you going to say as to the number 
of coroners and deputy coroners ?—I think we dis- 
cussed that question last time, as to whether a deputy, 
if he fell ill, should have the power to call on some- 
one else. 

7748. Surely it would be much better for the 
coroner himself to appoint a sub-deputy P—I thought 
not. Might it not lead to difficulty between the deputy 
and the sub-deputy, as to who should go on duty 
first ? 

7749. No; there would be a regular deputy, and a 
deputy in case of emergency ?—What crossed my mind 
after appearing before you was, whether that is not 
met as in the power of a county court judge who has 
power to apply to a friend, if he thinks fit, to take 
his place pro tem. 

7750. Up to a certain number of days he can 
appoint a properly qualified person to act for him? 
—Yes. 

7751. But if he requires a deputy for a longer 
period, the Lord Chancellor’s approval must be 
obtained. May I put to you a case about which we 
were consulted when I was at the Home Office. Both 
the coroner and the deputy were seized with influenza, 
and were both down at the same time. If there had 
been a second deputy appointed, the difficulty would 
not have arisen ?>—That is so. That has happened with 
myself, as I said previously. 

7752. However, you think it desirable that the 
deputy should appoint a sub-deputy, instead of the 
coroner appointing a deputy and a second deputy P—I 
think it would be more convenient. 

7753. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Would not that be 
rather an extraordinary thing to do—for the deputy to 
appoint the sub-deputy. It is contrary to legal prin- 
ciples, is it not >—Yes, it would be. It is only on the 
ground of convenience that I say it. 

7754. Do you not think the Chairman’s suggestion 
the better one, to have, as it were, two deputies 


rather than one deputy and a deputy’s deputy ?— 
Probably. 

7755. (Chairman.) A regular deputy and an emer- 
gency deputy P—Yes. 

7756. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) An inconvenience 
might easily arise. Supposing the coroner were to run 
across for a trip to America, and his deputy whilst he 
was gone were taken ill, or engaged in another 
important case, there is no means of getting at the 
first coroner, or complying with the regulations neces- 
sary. In such an emergency it might be advisable to 


have two deputies, a regular deputy, and an emergency 


deputy ?—Yes. 

(Sir Horatio Shephard.) At the imstance of the 
coroner or the deputy. 

7757. Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) At any rate, what- 
ever it is, I take it that you approve the suggestion 
that the coroner should have power to appoint two 
persons to act in case of emergency or difficulty ?— 
I agree on principle, certainly. 

7758. (Chairman.) You want to call our attention 
to duplicated enquiries ?>—Where more than one death 
occurs. 

7759. From one and the same cause P—Yes. 

7760 (Sir Horatio Shephard.) But not at the same 
time and place >—Yes. Should not the coroner or the 
two coroners agree that one inquiry should be held ? 

7761. (Chairman.) You mean have power to agree P 
—Yes. 

7762. And in case they do not agree, what do you 
suggest —Then I suppose it must go as it is, but if 
they consider it more convenient they should be able to 
do so. 

7763. Why should not some judicial authority have 
power to say that as a matter of public convenience 
the inquiries ought to be held in one jurisdiction or 
the other ?—Yes, I should not object to that at all. 
But it complicates matters. 

7764. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) That presumes an 
application to the superior authority, and then the 
question arises, who will take it P—Yes, and there is 
time wasted. 

7765. Except in cases of committals no practical 
difficulty really arises, does it?—Yes, because you 
require the witnesses at both courts. 

7766. Take a case of a person dying to-day and 


another one dying a week hence,and so on. Those are 


double inquiries. What is your practice in cases like 
that P—In that case one would have knowledge that 
there is likely to be a second death, one would, there- 
fore, take at the first inquiry identification, and issue 
the burial order and let the body be buried, and 
adjourn. 2 

7767. In the case of an explosion or a ship going 
down ?—Yes, 

7768. A good deal would rest with the different 
coroners, after the first inquiry had been made, in 
regard to lessening the extent of the inquiry in the 
subsequent cases, supposing that there is no new 
evidence to be introduced ?—Yes, but could the 
coroner use the evidence of his first inquiry at the 
second? No. 


7769. I am not speaking of his inquiry, but the 
inquiry which was held elsewhere?—By another 
coroner P 

7770. In the case of a manifest accident of a ship 
going down bodies are picked up all over the place ; the 
first inquest held is an exhaustive inquiry and a verdict 
of accidental death is returned. Is it not in practice 
often done that in the subsequent cases the fact that 
the preliminary inquiry has been held and is mentioned 
enables the subsequent coroners to deal somewhat 
lightly with the facts P—Undoubtedly. 

7771. (Chairman.) Taking a mine explosion, 200 
people killed, with people coming from districts round, 
psssibly in the jurisdictions of different coroners, what 
is done ?—There would be several inquests; there 
must be. 

7772. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) You must identify 
the body and you must comply with the requirements 
of the Registrar General, so that an inquest is impera- 
tive >—Certainly. : 
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7773. The only question is the saving of the long 
investigation which is necessary in the first case but 
may not be so necessary in the subsequent ones ? 
—Quite so, and perhaps sending for a number of 
witnesses. 

7774. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) In this particular 
case of the Imperial Institute murder the other day, 
was the evidence taken on the same day or on different 
days ?—The evidence in both cases was taken on the 
same day. 

7775. There could be no saving in that sort of case ? 
—The expense of a second inquest. 

7776. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) I take it the real 
difficulty does not arise in ordinary accident cases, but 
it arises where there is likely to be and is actually a 
committal for a crime,/and then you may have separate 
jurisdictions. That is the real difficulty ?—That would 
be one difficulty, certainly. 

7777. That is the real difficulty; that is so, is it 
not ?—I suppose that would be the greatest difficulty. 

7778. Because there you have two committals to 
two different assizes P—Yes, certainly. 

7779. (Chairman.) Take this lamentable case at the 
Imperial Institute, you have a triplicated inquiry there, 
two inquiries before coroners, one inquiry before the 
magistrate, and the same witnesses used in all three P— 
Quite so. 

7780. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) But in that case 
you would have different charges for causing the 
deaths of separate and distinct persons ?—Yes. 

7781. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) The witnesses have 
to give evidence really to the same facts twice over ? 
—Certainly. 

7782. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Is not it the fact 
that if two persons are killed you have to narrow your 
evidence to the separate cases, and there may be 
different charges preferred—different committals on 
different crimes? — Certainly, and there must be 
separate inquisitions for separate bodies. 

7783. It is not mappropriate that there should be 
separate inquiries in those cases?—No, I was only 
thinking of convenience and expense. 

7784. But could the thing be narrowed down in a 
case like that ? 

7785. (Chairman.) If held before one coroner the 
witnesses would only have to attend on one day and in 
one place ?—Certainly. 

7786. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) But it is only a 
shifting of the different courts, as it were ?—Yes. 

7787. (Chairman.) I think your next point was 
that coroners should have power to call expert 
witnesses on another matter ?—Yes, the present state 
of affairs is that if the coroner wanted an expert 
witness upon a given subject his paying authority 
might refuse it. 

7788. The Procurator Fiscal in Scotland has very 
complete powers ?—That is so. 

7789. You think English coroners ought to have a 
similar power of dealing with their cases ?—I do. 

7790. Will you give us instances of the class of 
cases you refer to?—A building accident. We may 
have no witnesses of any special knowledge of building 
or architecture to give evidence at all. 


7791. A boiler explosion ?—-Yes; there the inquiry 
surely necessitates in some cases expert evidence. 

7792. As Sir Thomas Bramsdon says, collisions at 
mm Hh you always have expert evidence, I suppose ? 
—Yes. 

7793. Is there any difficulty about paying your 
expert witnesses in those cases P—I can remember one 
case where I was sitting with another coroner in the 
case of an accident where somebody was killed by the 
falling of a building, and he had difficulty in getting 
an expert to give evidence as to the condition of the 
building. 

7794. In most factory cases I suppose the Home 
Office can supply an expert, and do P—Yes. 

7795. The Board of Trade supply experts P—Yes ; 
and in some cases they have said it was not necessary. 

7796. You think the Coroner should have power on 
his own initiative to call in an expert?—Yes. The 
Board of Trade have refused me. 

7797. In cases where you thought that an expert 
ought to be called P—Yes. 

7798. Your next point is the payment of witnesses ? 
—Yes. I really do not know that I have much to say 
on that. 

7799. I suppose you would agree with what a good 
many other witnesses have suggested, that there ought 
to be some central authority to prescribe scales of costs 
like those provided for witnesses in other criminal 
cases >—Yes. 

7800. It is the only case in which there is no 
statutory scale made by a central authority ?—That 
is so. 

7801. Have you anything to say about juries and 
treasure trove ?—I should be sorry to see the jurisdic- 
tion taken away from the coroner, from an historical 
point of view. 

7802. You mean it is an interesting jurisdiction ? 
—Yes. 

7803. Do you want the whole paraphernalia of a 
coroner’s inquest to inquire into the very simple fact, 
namely, the circumstances of the finding, which is the 
only thing that a coroner can inquire into ?—He cannot 
inquire into title. If there is a question of treasure 
trove he would throw it in with his sittings on other 
inquests. 

7804. Do you think a jury is of any use whatever in 
a case of that kind ?—No, I do not suppose they are. 

7805. Therefore, if the coroner was acting as Com- 
missioner for the Treasury, instructed by them, it would 
be sufficient ?—Yes, but I should not like that to be the 
thin end of the wedge of the abolition of juries. 

7806. Have you ever known of a coroner acting 
in the place of a sheriff where a sheriff was interested 
in a suit P—I have never known it. 

7807. Has the coroner got the necessary staff for 
issuing a civil execution ?—I do not think I can express 
any opinion upon it because I have had no experience. 

7808. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) There was a case 
where a coroner for Hampshire acted for the sheriff in 
the case of Sir Roger Tichborne ?—There was. 

7809. He was at the time sheriff of Hampshire ? 
—That was so. 


The witness withdrew. 


The Right Hon. Viscounr St. ALDwyN called in and examined. 


7810. (Chairman). I think to-day you have come on 
behalf of the Gloucester County Council with reference 
to a specific point >—I am an alderman of the county of 
Gloucester, and a member of the finance committee of 
the Gloucester County Council. The county council 
have asked me to give evidence here on a question of 
some difficulty which has arisen between them and one 
of the coroners for the county, Dr. Edward Mills Grace. 
The law gives to a coroner absolute discretion as to 
the number of cases in which he holds inquests, and 
orders a post-mortem examinaton, qualified only, I 
believe, by the power of the majority of the jury to call 
upon him to direct a post-mortem examination if they 
wish it. 

‘7811. That is assuming he has not directed it P— 
That is assuming he has not directed it, but he may, if 


he thinks fit according to the law, hold a post-mortem 
examination in every case in which he holds an inquest. 
For some time past the practice of Dr. Grace has been 
to order post-mortem examinations the number of 
which in propoftion to the number of inquests held is 
far in excess of the number ordered by the other 
coroners in the county, with the result, so far as the 
county council are concerned, that the charge of two 
guineas in each case is imposed on the county, 
and in many cases, as appears to the county council, 
where a post-mortem examination was by no means 
necessary. Perhaps I may begin with the inquests the 
charges for which were before the county council in 
the October quarter of 1908. In 11 out of 13 inquests 
held during that quarter the coroner directed post- 
mortem examinations to be made. In all of the 11. 
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cases death was due to natural causes, and there was no 
suspicious circumstance alleged in the report. I have 
here the facts of half a dozen of those cases in which it 
appeared to the finance committee of the county council 
that the post-mortem examinations were specially un- 
necessary. The first is.a case of the death of a young 
woman. She had been subject to epileptic fits for 
some eight or 10 years, and had been attended for that 
disease by Dr. Edward Mills Grace himself, the coroner. 
She died under circumstances which clearly pointed 
to an epileptic fit, and yet he thought it necessary 
to order a post-mortem examination. He had not 
attended her for two years before her death. 

7812. Had she been attended by any other doctor 
recently —That does not appear, but she was well 
known to be subject to fits. This is the report. The 
question is, ““ Was deceased ill for any and for what 
length of time before death?” The answer is, ‘‘ Subject 
to fits for the last 8 or 10 years.” The name of 
the medical practitioner attending is given as that of 
Dr. E. M. Grace. “When was the last occasion 
deceased was so attended?” “ About two years ago.” 
The facts were these. One morning, about 7 o’clock, 
her father left. home to go to his work, leaving the 
deceased in the kitchen, apparently in her usual health. 
She was seen alive between 9 and 10 am. On his 
return, from work about 7 o’clock in the evening, he 
found her lying face downwards on the floor of the 
kitchen dead. Apparently there was no one else in the 
kitchen. 

7813. Was not that a case where it was very 
desirable to have a post-mortem examination, the girl 
might have died from poison, or a fall, or anything 
else P—No suspicion is alleged of that kind. She was 
known to have these fits. 

7814. I should have thought an unwitnessed death 
in a lonely cottage was eminently a case for further 
inquiry, or at any rate for some medical expert. 

(Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) I take it you would agree 
that because the woman was found dead on the floor it 
would not necessarily follow that she had died as the 
result of a fit; she might have died as the result of 
something else. 

7815. (Chairman.) Poison, or a fall ?—(Wetness.) It 
would have been possible, but if there was poison I 
suppose there would have been evidence of suspicious 
circumstances. 

7816. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Do you of your own 
knowledge know what the form of death is in the case 
of epilepsy P—No. 

7817. May I suggest to you that the death must 
either arise from exhaustion or from suffocation P— 
Yes. 

7818. If this woman died as the result of suffoca- 
tion, accidentally brought about whilst in a fit, would 
not that be a very proper and, in fact, necessary case 
for an inquest and for a post mortem ?—Remember, 
the coroner had himself attended her for these epileptic 
fits. 

7819. Yes, but he did not know she had died of the 
epileptic fits; there was no evidence of it. She might 
have died from some other cause P—The probabilities 
pointed decidedly to that cause of death. 

7820. But it would have been a very awkward case 
if afterwards it turned out that she had died from an 
entirely different thing. 

(Chairman.) For instance, if she had taken poison. 
An epileptic person is more likely, perhaps, to commit 
a rash act than other people. 

7821. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Do not you, on con- 
sideration, think that the case was a véry proper one in 
which to hold a post-mortem examination?—No, I really 
do not. I think if Dr. Grace had not himself known any 
of the circumstances there might have been a question 
as to it; but my point is that’ in this case he had 
attended her for a very considerable time—for years. 

7822. But because she suffered from epilepsy is no 
proof that she died of an epileptic fit, having been 
found under the cireumstances which you describe. 

7823. (Chairman.) It hardly raises the presumption, 
does it P—I should have thought it raised a very strong 
presumption. The next case is that of a child, seven 
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days old, a perfectly simple case, a legitimate child. 
“Last night about 10 o’clock the parent noticed the © 
* child was ill, and at once sent for the nurse, but on 
“her arrival, at midnight, she found the child dead.” 
The child was only seven days old. The parents were 
perfectly respectable people; there was nothing to 
indicate that there was any cause but natural causes. 

7824. It would be very difficult to determine the 
actual cause without a post mortem, would it not? 
The coroner has to certify the actual cause of death ?— 
That is a point upon which the county council disagree 
with the coroner. 

7825. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) May I ask you a 
question upon that? Itake it that you are quite aware 
that a coroner is bound to hold an inquest where the 
cause of death is not known P—Yes. 

7826. How could the cause of death be known in 
that case, except by holding a post-mortem examina- 
tion P—I should have thought that in such a case as that 
it would have been quite sufficient to return a verdict of 
death from natural causes. 

7827. That is not sufficient. You have to comply 
with the Registrar-General’s requirements.and to show 
definitely what the cause of death was ? 

7828. (Chairman.) As far-as you can. 
always do it? 

7829. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) May I ask haw, you 
can tell? Could you suggest how you could tell what 
a child died from except by making a post-mortem 
examination ?—If there had been any statement with 
regard to any particular kind of suffering the child had 
been under that would have been sufficient. pis 

7830. Here there was none P—No. 

7831. (Chairman.) There was no history of croup 
or any of the ordinary causes of sudden death in 
children ?—No. The next case is one of a child four 
days old, which was also a legitimate child. “It 
4 appeared to be all right until 5.30 this morning, 
“when the mother thought it was in convulsions. 
* The husband at once ran for his mother and 
Dr. Llewellyn. He did not attend until about 
9 o’clock, but the baby had died about 6.45. I have 
called on Dr. Llewellyn, who has informed me the 
appearance of the body was consistent with death 
from convulsions, and he did not attend earlier as 
he understood from the father that the child was 
“ dead.” 

7832. I suppose Dr. Llewellyn refused to certify i 
It does not appear. 

7833. If he refused to certify, the coroner, wiete be 
bound to hold an inquest, would he not >—But not a post- 
mortem examination. Then, here is the case of a woman, 
80 years old, who had enjoyed fairly good health with 
the exception of slight attacks supposed to be caused 
by her heart. “Last night she retired to bed about 10. 
* About 3 this morning she got out of bed and called 
* out to her husband, and asked what she should do. She 
“ then got into bed again. The husband saw she was 
“ very ill and called for a doctor, and she expired a 
“ few minutes before the doctor’s arrival.” That was 
a woman 80 years old subject to heart attacks. . 

7834. Did the doctor make any examination of the 
the body. I am not talking of the post-mortem 
examination, but any superficial examination ?—I 
cannot answer. 

7835, Did he know her before ?—That does not 
appear. 

7836. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) I gather the woman 
was not an unhealthy woman ?—‘ She enjoyed fairly 
“good health with the exception of slight attacks 
“ supposed to be caused by her heart.” 

7837. You agree it is no use holding these inquiries 
unless they are effectual and proper ?—Well, I agree, 
but I contend post-mortem examinations in these cases 
are quite unnecessary. 

7838. If you were given a body, it is a sealed packet 
and you cannot tell what the cause of death is until 
you open it?—But she was a woman of 80 and known 
to have a weak heart. 

7839. (Chairman.) There is a slight presumption, 
but still it might be anything else >—(Witness.) Here 
is another woman of 55. ‘She was very corpulent and 
* subject to fainting fits. She appeared in her usual 
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state of health, she had had dinner, which consisted 
of pork and vegetables of which she partook in her 
usual hearty way. 
shortly afterwards the husband went out and found 
deceased sitting on a box and attempted to rouse 
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“her. He then sent for a doctor who arrived soon 
* afterwards only to find that life was extinct.” There 
again is a presumption of heart disease. 

7840. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) But it is only 


presumption, there is no strong evidence of the cause 
of death P—No; according to your argument it would 
be necessary to hold a post mortem in every single case. 

7841. But there was no doctor attending previously 
in these cases P—That does not appear. 

7842. (Chairman.) If a doctor will certify I quite 
understand a post mortem is not necessary. If he says 
* From what I know of the case I have no hesitation 
*“ in certifying the death,” but where that cannot be 
done I should feel a difficulty myself ?—Here is another 
ease, a man of 74 years old.. He had been attended by 
a doctor. He had been in failing health for some 
time. He started to go to his work. He had not gone 
far when, feeling* unwell, he returned home and com- 
plained of pains round the heart, and then he had some 
tea and bread and milk, and about 6 p.m. went to bed. 
He appears to have been left, and was. found dead in 
the morning. i 

7843. (Sir Thomas» Bramsdon.) Do you suggest 
there is anything improper in a post mortem there ?— 
I think it was quite unnecessary. 

7844. How could you be satisfied what the man 
died from ?—I should say there, again, it was a case of 
heart. si 

7845. That is only a presumption ?—I think itis a 
very strong presumption. 

7846. (Chairman.) You very often find apoplexy, 
or it may be due to a fall and to numerous causes P— 
Yes, it may be due to different kinds of heart disease, 
but I cannot at all see why it is necessary to define the 
precise disease so long as it is clearly due toa disease 
of the kind. 

7847. There is always a danger of overlooking some 
much more serious cause of death if you assume too 
lightly. 

7848. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Do I gather that 
your evidence only applies to one coroner in your 
county ?—That is, we think, a very strong point. If 
it were necessary to, hold post-mortem examinations 
to the extent which your questions have suggested, 
clearly the other coroners, who hold comparatively few, 
do not hold enough. But nobody has ever found fault 
with them for that. .There is no reason to suppose 
that anything wrong has occurred on account of the 
omission. 

7849. May I suggest to you that evidence has been 
given in the course of this inquiry that post-mortem 


examinations are not held in a sufficient number of 


cases ?—That I did not know. 

7850. I gather from what you say that in 11] out of 
13 of Dr. Grace’s inquests post mortems were held in 
one quarter P—Yes. 

7851. And in all of them they were due to natural 
causes P—Yes. 

7852. Would not it be in cases of death from natural 
causes that these post mortems would be principally 
held? If a man died as the result of an accident it is 
frequently very apparent what the cause of death is; 
or if a man is seen to go into the water it is apparent 

that he dies from drowning ?—I do not contend that 
- where death is due to natural causes there never should 
be a post mortem examination. 

7853. Do you suggest that the coroner’s discretion 
should be limited ?—Would you allow me to go on? 
On those cases the clerk to the county council was 
directed to write to Dr. Grace and direct his attention 
to what the county council considered was an un- 
reasonable number of post-mortem examinations held, 
and to ask for his reason. . His reply was: “ In answer 
“ to the request of the Finance Committee, my reason 
* for having post-mortems of the six named persons 
* is simply that without them the jury and myself 
* would not have known the cause of death, and with- 
* out finding that out the inquest is useless.”” There 


About 2 p.m. she went out, - 


the matter rested for a time. In the following quarter, 
out of 16 inquests, five post-mortem examinations were 
directed, in all of which the deaths were from natural 
causes, and in the opinion of the county council such 
examinations were unnecessary. The first was the 
case of a child eight months old, a weakly child which 
had been attended by a doctor who said the cause of 
death was probably bronchitis. In all these cases the 
children were legitimate and the parents respectable. 
The second was the case of a man of 36 years old. He 
had been sent out apparently at night to take some 
things to a farmhouse, and was found lying on his face 
in a ditch, 6 feet deep, which he had to cross, in 1 foot 
of water. He was obviously drowned. 


7854. (Chatrman.) He might have been pushed in 
by somebody else, or might have fallen in—but with 
regard to the cause of death that was drowning P—It 
was obviously drowning. 

7855. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Why obviously ?— 
A man found dead after crossing a ditch 6 feet deep 
and with his face in one foot of water must have been 
drowned. If there had been suspicious circumstances, 
such as a blow on the head or anything of that kind, 
which pointed to violence and a suggestion that he 
might have been put there, that would have been quite 
another matter; but there was no such circumstance. 

7856. Do you suggest that in the case of everybody 
who is found in water the presumption is that they are 
drowned ?—I should certainly suggest it unless there 
was something to indicate that there was some other 
cause. 

7857. Would not that be opening up a very serious 
premium to crime to presume such a thing as that ?—I 
do not see that it would. 

7858. What is to prevent a person from being, we 
will say, poisoned and put into the water P—That would 
be possible. 

7859. Do not you think, really, on consideration, 
that the case you have referred to is one of the most 
proper cases that could be imagined for a post-mortem 
examination to be held ? 

7860. (Chairman.) To make sure there were no 
signs of violence P—If there had been signs of violence 
they would have been noticed in the report. 

7861. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) But you could have 
violence without having it outward and visible —You 
could have violence by poison. 

7862. I do not mean that; I mean, supposing the 
person received a severe blow with a sandbag and had 
his ribs broken and things of that kind ?—TIf his ribs 
had been broken I suppose that would have been 
detected without a post-mortem examination. 

7863. He would not have necessarily any outward 
and visible sign of it ?—I think he would. 

7864. Does not this all tend to show that the case 
you speak of is a very proper one for a post mortem ? 
—I confess Ido not think so. Here is another one, 
A man, aged 77, who was in the workhouse, died at 
night in bed there, obviously of old age. He had been 
there for a year. 

7865. (Chairman.) Under the superintendence of 
the poor law doctor P—Yes. 

7866. Did the poor law doctor not certify ?—That 
does not appear; I should have thought he might. 

7867. If he had certified, the inquest would not be 
justifiable, but if he did not certify you are pretty well 
bound to have an inquiry into a death in a public 
institution ?—I do not object to the inquest, but what 
I do object to is the post-mortem in such a case. 

7868. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) What is the value 
of an inquest in such a case without a post mortem P— 
Your contention appears to be that an inquest is never 
any use without a post mortem. 

7869. No, I am not suggesting that, I only take the 
individual cases you are bringing before us ?—Here is 
a man of 77 who dies in bed in his sleep. He has been 
under medical observation in the workhouse for a year. 

7870. (Chairman.) That does not seem to be a very 
strong case, unless for any reason the proper medical 
officer refused a certificate. It all turns upon that ?— 
Here is the next case, awoman of 77. She goes to bed 
apparently in her usual health, beg a respectable 
married woman. At half past five in the morning she 
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complained to her husband that she had a pain round 
her heart; ne got up and made tea, and taking it to the 
deceased found she was dead. I really do not see there 
could be any cause for doubt as to that. 

7871. [ should have thought the doctor might have 
certified, but if he does not certify, the coroner is always 
in difficulty ?— Here is another case, a man aged 64 
attended by Dr. Perrott. 

7872. He died from heart failure >—He was a single 
man living with his brother. He had been out of work 
for some time. “This morning started to work for the 
** Gloucester County Council. He was employed in 
“ moving stones from an old well, and fell backwards 
“and died about seven minutes after he fell. Dr. 
« Perrott had attended him.” The report says, ‘“‘ I have 
* seen Dr. Perrott and he is of opinion that the cause 
“ of death was weak heart.” 

7873. Was that before the post-mortem examination 
or after >—Before. 

7874. I should have thought there need not have 
been a post mortem. There you have a medical man 
certifying to the cause of death, and no suspicion. I 
suppose the real point is that Dr. Grace holds all these 
post mortems in a curiously disproportionate number 
of cases to other coroners, who do their work well P— 
Yes, we have every reason to believe the other coroners 
do their work well and efficiently. 

7875. How many have you?—I think there are four. 

7876. Dr. Grace is a salaried coroner, This gives 
him extra trouble ?—I believe he is. 

7877. So that what he is doing is against his own 
interest >—On those cases the county council wrote to 
the Lord Chancellor; they put the case before him with 
regard to both quarters which I have named. They 
drew his particular attention to the case of Henry 
Powell, the last case which I mentioned, and they asked 
the Lord Chancellor that the cases referred to in both 
the quarters might receive his consideration, and that 
they might hear from him on the subject. The Lord 
Chancellor answers: ‘In reference to your letter of 
“ the 7th inst. and the enclosures returned herewith, 
* the Lord Chancellor has read and considered the 
“ cases sent. He does not see reason for entertaining 
“ the only course open to him, namely, to treat this 
* as a ground for a charge of misconduct and as a 
“ ground for removal. J am, however, to add that 
‘* without expressing an opinion as to the action of 
“ Dr. Grace, which could not be done with any pro- 
“ priety, unless full inquiry were made on the subject, 
* yet the practice of holding post-mortem examinations 
“ has been asubject of complaint to the Lord Chancellor 
* in other places also as being held unnecessarily, and 
“ thus causing needless pain to relatives, and he thinks 
“ the present state of the law does not enable him, or 
* indeed, anyone, to deal with such complaints in a 
‘* satisfactory way. The frequency of the post mortems, 
* though material, cannot conclude the thing. It is 
* necessary also to investigate the propriety in each 
“ case, and to have skilled assistance for that purpose. 
* In the Lord Chancellor’s opinion it is most desirable 
* not to have post mortems unless there is a real and 
* solid ground for thinking they are required in the 
“ public interest, and he feéls it is a very painful thing 
“ towards relatives that this is not observed; but 
“ unless what is done amounts to misconduct, which is 
** a serious thing to charge, the Lord Chancellor has 
* no right to interfere.” I need not say that we never 
supposed for a moment that a charge of misconduct 
could properly be brought against Dr. Grace with 
regard to this matter, and we did not do so, and we 
were not surprised at the Lord Chancellor’s reply. 
But I should like to draw your attention to the fact 
that in his opinion, which is surely an important opinion, 
post mortems are held to an unnecessary extent, and 
are specially objectionable where they are unnecessary 
as giving pain to relatives. Tlerefore, with all respect 
to the Committee, I entirely differ from the opinion 
which has been suggested here that they ought to be 
more frequent than they are. 

7878. We have complaints of both kinds, Some 
coroners hold too many, and some do not hold them 
where they ought to be held?—Since that letter the 
county council haye had further accounts for another 
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quarter im which the same practice is continued by 
Dr. Grace, showing as large a proportion as before of 
post-mortem examinations where inquests had been 
held. There is, however, this to be said with regard to 
that quarter, that in a considerable number of cases 
the inquest was held on very young illegitimate 
children, and I can quite understand that there may be 
reasons for a post mortem in the case of a young 
illegitimate infant which would not exist in ordinary 
circumstances. 

7879. And also in the case of an insured child. If 
a child is either illegitimate or insured it is always well 
to have an inquiry?—I do not know. Many people 
in very good social position now insure their young 
children, and I should hope it would not be considered 
necessary to hold a post-mortem on every one. 


7880. Iwas not speaking of post mortems, but of some 
inquiry which may or may not lead to a post mortem. 
When you find a young insured child who dies suddenly, 
there is a good reason for making some inquiry ?—I 
think there ought to be some grounds for suspicion. 
I think that is really all I have to bring before the 
Committee. If you ask me what I would suggest, that 
undoubtedly is a difficulty, because I do not see how 
you can fetter the discretion of the coroner in indi- 
vidual cases; but the point at issue between the coroner 
and the county council in this case really is whether he 
is right in holding, as he appears to hold, that he and 
his jury have got to discover in every case the precise 
cause of death, and not merely to certify that the death 
is due to natural causes, and, in fact, to be satisfied 
with that verdict which appears to me to meet all 
public requirements. Of course the object of the 
coroner’s inquest is not to decide whether a death is 
due to a particular form of heart disease, as against 
another, but to decide whether there has been any foul 
play, or whether it is purely a natural death. That 
view may be contrary to some opinions. I gather 
it is contrary to the opinions of some members of 
this Committee; but I think it is a sound view, and I 
think it might be possible, where such a case as this 
had arisen, for the Lord Chancellor to be able to lay 
down his view as to what the duty of the coroner and 
his jury is, in general terms, requiring a coroner to act 
upon it. That is the suggestion I would make. 

7881. I suppose the Lord Chancellor can do that 
now ?—Whether he would consider that if the coroner 
did not act upon it there would bea case of misconduct, 
which would justify removal is, I think, after his letter, 
a matter for very considerable doubt. I confess I do 
think there ought to be some kind of power to control 
the action of coroners on general grounds, and I can 
conceive no one in whom it could be better vested than 
the Lord Chancellor. 

7882. Do you mean a power, for instance, to make 
rules of practice and procedure >—Something of that 
kind. 

7883. That is wanted for other purposes very much ? 
—Yes. 

7884. (Str Thomas Bramsdon.) May I ask how you 
think that such a power could be applied with respect 
to the question whether a coroner should or should 
not hold a post-mortem examination ?—I have attempted 
to express my opinion with regard to it. Itis this, that 
if the Lord Chancellor were to say to him, if he felt 
justified in doing so, “ Now it is not necessary in these 
“ cases for you to define precisely the cause of death ; 
‘* what is necessary for you is to arrive at a conclusion 
““ whether a death is due to natural causes or to 
“ unnatural causes.” ¥ 

7885. Is not it the fact that one of the primary 
duties of the coroner is to be able to supply infor- 
mation, in the form of a certificate to the Registrar- 
General, specifying different particulars, and amongst 
others, the cause of death of the deceased as found by 
the jury P—It seems to me to be a very unnecessary 
duty. 

7886, Quite so, but it is the law ?—That may be so. 

7887. Is it not also the fact that to make a return 
that the death is due to natural causes has been 
held not to comply with those particulars >—That may 
be so, 
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7888. So that, with the law as it is, the coroner 
must ascertain by means of a jury whether a person 
died, say, from heart disease, or apoplexy, or whatever 
the cause may be ?—If that is the law, I think it is 
mistaken. I think it is giving far too much importance 
to statistics if the trouble and expense of a post- 
mortem examination is required merely on account of 
statistics to be sent to the Registrar-General. 

7889. You do not consider that it is necessary that 
the requirements of statistics should be complied with 
to that extent >—No, I do not. 

7890. (Chairman.) You think the coroner’s inquiry 
is a purely judicial inquiry as to whether there should 
be criminal proceedings taken against somebody or 
not ?—That is my view of the value of a coroner's 
inquiry. 

7891. Ancillary to the criminal jurisdiction of the 
realm, and that only ?—Yes. 

7892. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) When a doctor gives 
a certificate he specifies the cause of death, such as 
apoplexy, or heart disease, or other things ?—He does 
so constantly without any question of a post-mortem 
examination. 

7893. Quite so, because he has attended the patient 
and knows all about it, and he is required to furnish 
those particulars >—Yes. 

7894. Unless it was furnished by means of the 
coroner's certificate, how would that information be 
furnished ?—It is furnished by the coroner’s certificate 
in the other districts in Gloucestershire without all 
these post-mortem examinations. 

7895. It is furnished now, but in order to get an 
accurate return as to what the cause of death is——P 
—You are suggesting our other coroners are not doing 
their duty. 

7896. Iam afraid I am asking you questions; that 
is all I intend ?—But your question does suggest that 
our other coroners, in whom we have perfect confidence, 
giv> inaccurate returns. 

7897. No, I deny that absolutely ; I never thought 
anything of the kind ?>—What reason can there be 
for this particular man holding all these post-mortem 
examinations when they do not? His district is not 
different in any respect from theirs. 

I am only dealing with the cases on their merits as 
you bring them before us. 
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7898. (Chairman.) On their merits I see two cases 
where post mortems were apparently unnecessary, but 
in the others, without further explanation, I should 
have thought the coroner was bound ?—Surely, in that 
case, where a coroner was himself medical attendant 

7899. The epileptic case ?—Yes, I should have 
thought even an inquest was unnecessary in such a 
case as that. 

7900. In many cases it has been suggested to us 
that coroners should have the power to hold a post- 
mortem examination and dispense with the inquest, on 
being satisfied that death was due to natural causes— 
it has been suggested that the friends should be spared 
the pain of an inquest when a post-mortem examination 
shows that death is due to natural causes. Have you 
thought of that at all?—I think both are extremely 
painful to relatives. I had a case in my own family of 
death from accident, and nothing can be more painful 
than the circumstances of an inquest in such a case or 
of a post mortem, where you know perfectly well how 
the death occurred, and where there can be no reason- 
able doubt. 

7901. Are these post mortems in Gloucestershire 
held in private houses ?—Inquests are held in public- 
houses or police stations; but some may be held in 
private houses. 

7902. That is considerable extra pain to relatives, 
of course P—Yes. 

7903. Of course, in Gloucester itself you would 
have a proper post-mortem room ?—Yes. 

7904. No doubt that leaves room to different 
coroners to take different views ?—Yes, there mus‘ be 
that liberty, I concede, but I do consider it is possible 
to frame general rules upon which they should act, and 
which should at any rate mitigate the difference between 
them. 

7905. As a matter of good sense and good feeling, 
most coroners would say, “I do not wish to hold a 
“ post mortem if I can honestly avoid it, because I 
* know it is painful.” It is rather like the difficulty 
which arises, when ought you to issue a warrant and 
when ought you to issue a summons, or when ought 
you to commit for trial P—Yes. 

7906. You have no further suggestions to make ?>— 
No, I think not. I merely came here at the request of 
the county council. 





The witness withdrew. 


Mr. THoomas M. Harpwicx called in and examined. 


7907. (Chatrman.) What are you ?—A retail draper, 
a partner in the firm of George Hardwick and Sons, 
High Street, Wandsworth. 

7908. You appear on behalf of the Drapers’ 
Chamber of Trade ?—Yes. I take it that my giving 
evidence to-day will not prejudice the protest we have 
raised about the composition of the Committee. We 
are doing that because we believe this question is so 
far-reaching in its effects upon the cotton and drapery 
trades that there should be a representative of the 
cotton manufacturers upon the Committee. 

7909. Would you go so far as to say that in any 
judicial inquiry the interests ought to be represented 
among the judges?—If both sides are interested. I 
understand there is a representative of a Coroners’ 
Society upon this Committee. 

7910. No; there is a gentleman who is a member 
‘of Parliament, who is a coroner?—Of course the 
coroners are the gentlemen who, to a very big extent, 
have brought this question very forcibly home before the 
public, We, in the trade, to a large extent, do think 
that from time to time some remarks have been made, 
which place a good many coroners outside the question 
judicially. I am not asking that a flannelette manu- 
facturer should be on the Committee, but a repre- 
sentative of the cotton trade, because I think you will 
find a man practically connected with the cotton trade 
would so probe any witnesses’ suggestions put before 
you that it would materially shorten your labours, and 
also the report would carry more conviction throughout 
the whole of the trade, 


7911. We quite appreciate your point, but we must 
now take things as they stand. Youare an ex-chairman 
of the council of the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade ?— 
Yes. 

7912. And that body is the central organisation of 
the retail drapery trade for the whole of the United 
Kingdom ?—Yes, we have affiliated to us the district 
associations and representatives elected in various pro- 
vincial towns. 

7913. The council consists of about 60 elected 
members ?—That is so, 30 elected by London and the 
remainder elected by the country. 

7914. What do the members consist of ?—Retail 
drapers in business on their own behalf. 

7915. So that your 2,000 members represent 2,000 
separate drapery establishments ?—That is so. 

7916. If they represent the principal establishments, 
that is a very large number of those who trade in the 
United Kingdom ?—A fair proportion—I should not 
eall it a large proportion. In London we have not 
half of the retail drapers. 

7917. Have you the principal ones, or not ?—We 
have the principal ones in practically every district. 

7918. Speaking of your own trade, you do what 
you call a medium working-class trade in Wands- 
worth?— Yes. The whole district is practically a 
working-class district. 

7919. I think you told us you have on your books 
25 mothers’ meetings and organisations P—Yes. 

7920. You do a good deal of the trade of the 
Christmas Provident Societies ?—Yes, I take it you 
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know what I am referring to; the women pay so much 
a week from April to November. 

7921. Clubs ?—Yes, conducted by the churches. 

7922. You have particular facilities for knowing the 
attitude of the users of flannelette and other cotton 
goods ?—Yes ; since I have known that I had to give 
evidence here I have asked people whether they have 
had any trouble with flannelette at all of flashing or 
flaring up, and in every case I have been told No. 
Yesterday morning we had a lady in who, with her 
sisters, conduct the principal mothers’ meetings of 
the district, and for over 20 years they have worked 
among the poor; and she told me they had never had 
a case. She buys flannelette according to the price 
and the quality of the cloth put im front of her, and 
she has never had a case of flaring up among any of 
her people. 

7923. Among her protegées >—That is so. 

7924. I went to the London Hospital, and went 
through the children’s wards there, and could not find 
one case of flannelette burning, but we know there are 
a good many in the country ?—Undoubtedly, I do not 
deny that, but I maintain that it is a very small pro- 
portion, considering the vast quantity of cloth that 
is sold. 

7925. Naturally, as a trade you do not wish to sell 
anything that is dangerous >—Certainly not ; 1885 was 
the first year that flannelette came on the market. 

7926. It was a new manufacture ?—Yes. I remem- 
ber when the first half-dozen pieces came into the 
shop. The whole lot of us there, about 20 assistants, 
crowded round to look at the thing, and it was debated 
whether we should sell it or not.» That first lot was an 
utter failure. The nap was too long, it caught the dirt. 
The goods got dirty and messy before we could sell them, 
and on that particular lot there was money lost. 

7927. Was the machine that raised it an English 
patent ?—That I cannot say. 

7928. You do not know whether they were imported 
or home-made flannelettes ?—I should imagine from 
where we got them that they were home made, but I 
could not say for certain. 

7929. You have something to say about figures P— 
Yes, figures I have taken from a letter which appeared 
in the “ Manchester Guardian” some time ago. I did 
not see them disputed at the time, and I take it they 
are correct. 

7930. Will you tell us what they are P—The figures 
are that, in 1885, that is the year after the intro- 
duction of flannelette, in a population of 27,499,041, 
the number of deaths from burns and scalds of all 
kinds was 2,208, or 80°3 per million, while in 1906, in 
a population which had increased to 34,547,015, the 
number was 2,608, or a decrease to 75°5 per million. 

7931. That may be due to many causes P—Yes. 

7932. Ordinary fires may have decreased >—That 
is so. 

7933. More guards may have been used on the 
fires, and all kinds of causes may have co-operated P— 
Undoubtedly, but we think that if flannelette had been 
so very dangerous, so far from the proportion decreasing 
it would have increased, or at least held its own. 

7934. Must not one take the actual figures of 
deaths from flannelette as given by the coroners ?>—I 
have never seen those. 

7935. I think one question has been answered in 
Parliament on this subject, and the figures have been 
given I think ?—I have not come across them personally, 
myself. 

7936. In the year 1904 inquests were held on 412 
deaths from burns where flannelette was worn. 

7937. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) There is no official 
return of accidents from flannelette burning P—No. 
Children wear other garments which are liable to catch 
alight. 


7938. (Chairman.) This letter in the “ Manchester’ 


Guardian.” It was written by A. M. Jones ?—Yes, 
7939. On the 21st of October 1908 P—Yes. 
7940. The Registrar-General has undertaken, we 
understand, next year to differentiate and give separately 
in his returns the deaths due to fiannelette catching 


fire ?—That we shall be very glad to see. 


7941. Haye you any opinion on the relative danger 
of flannelette and ordinary cotton goods like cotton 
night-shirts and cotton garments ?—Before I could 
offer an opinion upon that I should like to differentiate 
between the different makes of flannelette. 

7942. The danger of flannelette depends very 
much upon the looseness and length of the nap P—And 
also the quality of the cotton of which it is made. 

7943, Will you explain how that enters in?—I am 
only a retail man, but a great many flannelettes are 
made of what is called cotton-waste wefts, which are 
highly raised. Then there are flannelettes on the 
market which are made of all cotton, that is, cotton 
twisted. 

7944. The more twisted the less inflammable P— 
Yes. Cotton waste is simply the part which is removed 
by the scutching machine and the carding engines 
in the process of spinning ‘There are, I believe, 
separate manufacturers who make a business of making 
this waste up in such a fashion that it may be used 
again. Flannelette made of that description is very 
different from flannelette made of what is known in 
the trade as all cotton. I think I could make that 
plainer to you if you would allow me to submit two 
patterns. (The witness produced two specimens of 
flannelette.) 

7945. Is this English or foreign manufacture P— 
That is German or Dutch. 

7946. Would you call this highly inflammable P— 
I should. There is a cloth here similar to one my - 
wife had amongst her trousseau, and after six years 
it was given away. I maintain that cloth was no more 
inflammable than our ordinary calico. 

7947. How would it compare with flannel as regards 
its inflammability —Of course cotton is always more 
inflammable than wool. That pattern is known in the 
trade as Molleton. 

7948. Is that very cheap ?—No, it is sold at 63d. 
per yard. 

7949. Supposing it was woollen instead of cotton, 
what would it cost?—To get one equal to that it 
would cost 1s. 6d. a yard. Of course you could get a - 
flannel cheaper, but to get an all-wool flannel to come 
up like that, and that width, it would come out to quite 
1s. 6d. a yard. There is nothing like the quantity of 
that class of flannelette sold as there was 15 or 20 
years ago. 

7950. What is the class sold now?—Those I am 
putting to you now. 

7951-2. The close woven ?—Yes. I have put in 
two schedules. I simply put the schedules in to prove 
the vastly greater quantity there is of this sort of 
flannelette being sold than the Molleton. 

7953. What is the price ?—They are sold at 73d. a 
yard. ; : 

7954. They are a little dearer than the Molleton ? 
—Yes. 

7955. These are very high-class flannelettes, are not 
they ?—Very fair class. 

7956. They would not be bought by the very poor ? 
—We sell more of this than of any other, 

7957. To working-class people >—Yes. Personally, 
for myself, I have not bought any to sell under 33d. 
this year. Last year we bought two pieces. The sale 
of the low-grade flannelette in ordinary medium class 
trades is decreasing very rapidly; 10 or 15 years ago, 
when a traveller came round to take his season’s order 
for flannelettes, the first thing he used to push in front 
of you was a cloth at 23d. yard. : 

7958. That was foreign ?—Some were English made ; 
they were not all foreign. To-day they do not start 
with a flannelette under 3:d. : 

7959. Will you tell us the reason of that >—Because 
five years ago there was a big advance in the price of 
cotton goods, and then this low stuff went up so in price 
and was so poor for the money that the public have not 
bought it. They had to pay more money, and they 
have got into the habit of paying a little more money, 
and they have not gone back. That is our experience. 

7960. They buy a better class article at what was 
formerly an enhanced price for the poor lot P—Yes. 

7961. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Are you speaking 
from your own experience now, only ? —Certainly, from 
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my own experience, but at the same time you will find 
that is covered. 

7962. (Chairman.) You are speaking for the trade 
now ?—Yes. 

7963. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) And are you speaking 
for all sales amongst the poor as well as sales amongst 
the better classes P—To a big extent. 

7964. What I think we should like to know is the 
amount of sales and the prices of the articles realised 
in the sales amongst the poor rather than amongst the 
better classes?—The sale of low-class flannelette is 
decreasing amongst the poor. 

7965. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) That is what you 
eater for principally ?—Yes, amongst the working- 
classes. 

7966. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Is this bought by 
the better classes P—Yes, as well. Of course, if any 
lady comes in we serve her; we do not draw a line. 

7967, (Chairman.) The class you buy for when you 
are making your purchases and the class you expect to 
sell to are the working-classes P—Yes, working-classes 
and clerks’ wives. 

7968. Is it a superior working-man, or what I may 
eall an unskilled labourer—the very poor P—Not the 
. very poorest, but you would call them decent working- 
class people. 

7969. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Can we go a little 
further than that? Do you sell to the very poor ?— 
In so far as we sell them to mothers’ meetings we do. 

7970. Supposing a very poor person were to come 
into the shop, what would they buy ?—They would 
probably buy a line at 43d. 

- 7971. Is that the cheapest price ?—No, I have one 
here at 33d. 

7972. That is the cheapest P—That is the cheapest 
we stock. That is Molleton (handing samples to the 
Chairman). 

7973. I take it this is comforting to the skin—it is 
not irritating P—Yes; but the sale of that has decreased 
very much, because some two or three years ago waste 
goods went up very much in price, and the market was 
flooded with stuff that was so unsatisfactory that it 
has never recovered from it. 

7974. Do you think the pattern, the style, has 
anything to do with it >—A little, but not a great deal. 
As a matter of fact, the colours which are sold most 
now are those cream ones for underclothing: I am 
sorry I have not a pattern of every cloth we run. 
Now is a very bad time of year to get them. Within 
a month we shall be having our autumn goods delivered. 
These pattern books exhibit the complete range we 
were selling last year. 

7975. (Chatrman.) We will get on to what.is more 
practical for our purposes. The inflammability is the 
only point we are concerned with ?—Yes. 

7976. You say that the public now are. buying a 
better class of goods ?—Yes. 

7977. Do you say that the risk of inflammability 
decreases as the price increases P—Certainly, that is so 
long as you keep away from those that are made of low 
waste. 

7978. Would not the low waste be cheap ?—You 
can get it in some of the better stuff. I have here a 
cloth which is the cleverest thing I have ever seen. It 
has been placed on the market for this coming autumn. 
It is composed of waste (handing specimen to the 
Chairman). . 

7979. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Where was it made ? 
—I believe, abroad. It is really a copy of another 
cloth here which has been on the market for years, 

7980. (Chatrman.) What price has this been on the 
market at ?—53d. or 63d. 

_-7981. Your point is that in the absence of precise 
statistics there is no reason to think that any considerable 
number of deaths and burns are due to the use of 
- flannelette ?—Are due to the wearing of flannelette as 
flannelette,. that is so. 

7982. Have you had any experience of the various 
suggestions for making flannelette less inflammable or 
uninflammable ?—Yes. . In the beginning, some eight or 
nine years ago, a make called “non-flam”’ was placed 
on the market. We took that up directly it was placed 
on the market. It went very slowly. It was of a 


deliquescent nature, and the public did not take to it 
very much. After a time they improved upon it. It 
came to me through a house in the city a representative 
of the firm who were placing it on the market and I 
was asked to make a show of it. We had between 80 
and 90 pieces. We made a show for a fortnight. I 
am now speaking from memory, but I know the quantity 
we sold was very small indeed. 

7983. How long ago was that?—I should think 
that was about seven years ago. I have not been able 
to verify it from any of my books, because although I 
keep account of everything I buy, those goods were 
sent down in the middle of the season and goods that 
are bought to-day to be delivered to-morrow never go 
into those books, so that I cannot give you the exact 
date, and we have not the invoices for that period. We 
made a big show of it and kept between 29 and 30 
pieces in stock. That was an assortment of both plain 
and twilled at each price. 

7984. What was the reason why it would not go? 
Was it a question of colouring, or feel, or price P—It 
was a question of price principally. The cloth, when 
compared with an ordinary cotton flannelette, is dear. 

7985. We have had evidence that the process itself 
can be done at a rate from 3d. to ld. a yard ?—Yes, 
but in quoting that as the cost of the process, did they 
add anything for advertisement purposes ? 

7986. That was the cost of the process ?—Before 
they market the cloth the advertisement charges have 
to be put against that. 

7987. Unless. it was largely demanded—unless it 
became an ordinary staple product >—Unless it became 
an ordinary staple product. I have seen the evidence 
of the non-flam people, and I must say Iam astonished 
at the smallness of their sales. 

7988. Can you sell a fair amount yourselves ?—It 
has been a decreasing amount. We have a small 
demand for it, but it is a decreasing demand so far as 
our experience is concerned, and so far as I can find 
from the experience of friends of mine in the trade. 
I made a specific poimt for some time of asking about 
it, and they do not find a growing public demand for it, 

7989. Can you suggest, reasons for that? — The 
dearness of the cloth. 

7990. It is a question of price >—It is a question of 
price. 

7991. Have you yourself had any experience how 
far it stands washing P—No. 

7992.. You have not concerned yourself with that ? 
No. What we have to do is to find a cloth we can sell 
the most of in the shortest possible time, and a cloth 
the public will come back and enquire for... Just before 
that was placed on the market another firm of manufac- 
turers came down: to the trade with flannelettes, and 
our first purchases from them were about the same 
proportion as they were with the “non-flam.” We 
bought about 27 pieces the first year. ' 

7993. Was that said to be an uninflammable 
flannelette P—No; simply ordinary makes, but made of 
better cotton than flannelette had been made of in the 

ast. 

2 7994. By better cotton do you mean dearer or 
more closely woven ?>—More closely woven, and cloths 
made of all cotton. (Further samples were handed to 
the Chairman.) At the time my brother and myself 
were both behind the counter. We took it and tried it 
and tested it in various ways, and we came to the 
conclusion that it was a good thing. We took a 
considerable amount of trouble to sell it. We had-a 
big job because people said, ‘‘ How thin and how poor 
it is,” but we have found that they come back for it. 

7995. Because it stands well?—Yes, and it is to-day 
about the biggest selling cloth we have in the place. 

7996. Is that a dangerous cloth or not ?—I should 
not call it an unduly dangerous cloth; I should call 
that a fair cloth. I should be glad if you would test it. 

7997. We have not the scientific appliances here ?— 
Your tests are more likely to be accurate than the 
scientific tests, because they are tests which a child 
would give them in wear. (At this point several eaperi- 
ments were made to test the inflammability of the various 
samples of flannelettes submitted.) | 
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7998. Perhaps we may ask your opinion on one or 
two suggestions we have had. It has been suggested 
that flannelette which does not answer a scientific test 
should be plainly marked as “dangerous.” What is 
your feeling about that?—How do they propose to 
mark it ? 

7999. Just like you mark goods, “Made in Germany,” 
or anything of that kind ?—Personally I do not think 
it would make any difference whatever on the sale of 
goods. : 

8000. You think people would be perfectly willing 
to buy it if the thing were cheap; they would not care 
whether it was dangerous or not ?—They would not 
concern themselves with it a great deal. 

8001. You do not think that would be a protection ? 
—I do not. 

8002. Do you think it would be any detriment to 
the trade ?—I do not think it would. I do not think it 
would have any effect on it either way. 

8003. Then it has been suggested that all flannelette 
should be sold with a label pointing out certain ways 
of washing it, rendering it uninflammable. Do you 
think any good would come of that or not ?—With 
regard to that, about three months ago my brother 
came across a description of that kind, and he suggested 
that we should have them printed and distributed this 
year with every sale we made during the autumn. I 
think I may say we have contemplated taking that 
step. 

‘5004. Supposing legislation made it compulsory to 
issue a notice with the flannelette to the effect that it 
could be rendered uninflammable by being washed with 
alum, or borax, or tungstate of soda, or whatever it 
may be; do you think it would have any effect upon 
the people or not?—No, because, personally, my own 
opinion is, as against my brother, that if we distributed 
the notices they would be lost before the goods came 
to be washed, and very few people would take the 
trouble. 

8005. And the expense?—Yes, the little extra 
expense. 

8006. It would probably add ld. or 2d. to each 
washing P—Yes; I do not think they would take the 
trouble to perform the operation. 

8007. Have you any opinion upon this point, that 
if any provision is made as to flannelette it ought 
equally to be made as to muslins and other light airy 
things which catch fire >—Undoubtedly. 

8008. You think it would be unfair to discriminate 
between flannelette and other inflammable goods P— 
Undoubtedly. Take a child as she is dressed now; she 
wears a muslin pinafore, and she has on a delaine dress 
equally likely to catch fire as a flannelette night-dress 
or a petticoat underneath it. Ido not think you will 
get the mothers to dress them very differently from 
what they do now, except so far as fashion dictated. 

8009. You think mothers will run any risk to have 
their child dressed fashionably at a reasonable price ? 
—Yes; I think a mother will make her child look 
pretty. 

8010. That is the strong influence in the maternal 
mind ?—Yes; I think so, as a draper. We come across 
it. May I say that when a garment is made up the 
edge is hemmed, and the tests of the flannelette you 
have made here would be more severe than in the 
ordinary way of wear. 


8011. A child getting burnt has been standing. 


before the fire, and the stuff is heated by the fire before 
the spark falls on it >—I do not think a spark falling 
on it would set it alight. 

8012. Does it increase or decrease in its inflamma- 
bility by wear ?—I think it keeps about the same; I 
should not think it was more inflammable. This is a 
garment which I tested. I cannot make that flare 
(handing the same to the Chairman). 

8013. Has it been treated P—No. Some two or three 
years ago one of my children was ill, and we wanted a 
night-dress ina hurry. That was taken out of stock. 
You are quite at liberty to test that. You may test 
it in any way you like. ; 

8014. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) You think it is non- 
inflammable >—No; but I say in the ordinary way 
with a match it would not light. Of course a child 


would not stand and hold the dress in a flame. If you 
take a calico garment and keep the match there it 
would flare. 

8015. (Chairman). Have you any further matters 
you wish to call our attention to ?—I do not know that 
there is anything else except with regard to the 
question of “non-flam.” I believe it is the fact, 
which, of course, you will be able to find out, that this 
patent was taken round the trade at the time it was 
first produced, and also the price at which it was 
offered is rather different from the price at which it 
has been quoted to you as the cost of production. 

8016. We were only told the cost of the process P—s 
There are other matters to be placed on that before 
the cloth comes on the market. That is a point I 
should like you to consider. It virtually means this : 
That “non-flam ”’ flannelette, at 63d., is no better than 
a cotton flannelette on the market at 43d. to the 
public. That has a very vast influence on the pocket 
of a woman who has only so many shillings a week to 
spend. 

8017. And has five or six children P—Yes. 

8018. Have you any knowledge of this? We have 
been told that a good many flannelettes have been 
sold as uninflammable which had had some temporary ~ 
treatment given to them which makes them uninflam- 
mable for one or two washings and then they become 
as dangerous as ever. Have you any knowledge of 
that ?—I have not come across it, and I have not. had 
any makes shown me at all answering those descrip- 
tions. I am seeing flannelette of every description. 
We have between 30 and 40 different wholesale houses 
calling upon us, and calling regularly every week, and 
I have not had anything shown to me at all as being 
uninflammable. 

8019. You do not think in the retail trade in poor 
districts any flannelettes are soldas uninflammable ?— 
Not beyond “ non-flam.” 

8020. Which is a patent process ?—Yes, which is a 
patent process. Of course, the quantity that they sold, 
according to their own figures given here, is very small 
indeed. It is only about 40 times my own output per 
annum. 

8021. When you sold “non-flam,” did you have any 
complaint from customers about it or not P—No, and 
we still stock it. We have continued to do so. 

8022. You think the trade are perfectly willing to 
give them every fair opportunity >—I am perfectly 
certain that they are, and that they have been. I per- 
sonally have never had the slightest difficulty in getting 
it when I wanted it at any time from the wholesale. 
We have always been able to get it. 

8023. You have always been able to get it at once ? 
—Yes, within the usual time of sending to Manchester 
to get any pattern. With regard to the house we made 
a show for, when we wanted to repeat the order, about 
five or six years afterwards, I went down to them for 
some, and they still had them, and I was able to get 
them at a reduced price, simply because they were 
there, and the papers were dirty and the outside soiled, 
and I refused to buy them as clean goods. 

8024. There is no public demand ?—There is no 
public demand. . 

8025. The small extra price puts people off >—Yes, 
and the difference of the touch. 

8026. Does it make any difference to the feel of the 
stuff, do you think ?—Yes. Th7s is the best “ non-flam ”’ 
made. We sell it at 83d. a yard. It costs me 7d. 
a yard. We have stocked other kinds, and we have 
given the public every opportunity of buying them. 
Then there is a make called “ Flame Proof.” 

8027. Do you say it is sold as flame proof ?—Yes, 
that is the name of it. 

8028. Is it uninflammable ?—We do not sell it as 
uninflammable. 

8029. But “flame proof” rather suggests that, does 
not it P—No. 

8030. I should have thought, if I bought a flame- 
proof article, it was like a fire-proof article ?—It has 
never suggested itself to me in that way. 

8031. Who are the firm that make it P—I am quite 
willing to give you the name, but I have not their 
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my own. — 

8032. When they sell it, is that the known name in 
the trade, “flame proof” P—It is the name of a par- 
ticular kind that those people make. 

8033. May we try a piece of “flame proof” P— 
Certainly. I have a large piece here. By “flame 
proof” I take it they mean it will not flare up. (The 
piece handed in by the witness was tested.) 

8034. It will not answer the test of “non-flam ” P— 
No, and it is not meant or sold as that either. I have 
only sold it under those conditions. 

8035. With some flannelettes the flame runs over 
immediately >—Yes. I think you will find those that 
do run up like that are always composed of waste 
cotton. 

8036. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) With regard to this 
comparison, this is ‘‘ non-flam ” P—Yes. 

8037. And then you refer us to another, which is 
the same price P—The point I make is this: this is 
cloth at 73d., and here is a “non-flam” of the same 
price. If you pass your hand along both, and if you 

- will look at the difference in the width of the twill, the 
amount of what we call ‘‘ make” there is in this cloth 
as compared with the “ non-flam,” you will see what I 
mean. . 

80388. Are they both the same price ?—They retail 
at the same price, identically, one being “non-flam ”’ 
and the other not. Here is another cloth. That retails 
at 4$d., and I ask you to compare that with the 
“non-flam,” which is sold at 72d. 

8039. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) You know that 
coroners and other persons have from time to time 
called attention to the inflammability of flannelette P— 
Yes. 

8040. Do I understand from you that you think 
that that is not well founded ?—I consider that in 
calling attention to that, they have not at any time, so 
far as I have seen, differentiated between the different 
makes of fiannelette. That is my point. 

8041. Then you think they are justified, perhaps, 
in calling attention to the inflammability of certain 
classes of flannelette P—Certainly. 

8042. Whilst at the same time there are certain 
other classes which are not inflammable P—That is so. 

8043. On the whole, do you think the complaint is 
justified P— With regard to the smaller proportion, it 
may be. 

8044, You think it is a smaller proportion ?—I do. 

8045. You think that the greater proportion of 
flannelette is non-inflammable ?—I do not say non- 
inflammable, but not more inflammable than other cotton 

oods. 
8046. Do you think, on the whole, that cotton 
goods are quite as inflammable as the ordinary run of 
flannelette ’—Yes, the ordinary makes that are worn. 

8047. Is there any large increase in the sale and 
use of flannelette to what there used to be ?—Un- 
doubtedly; but the increase on the sale has been 
accompanied by a decrease in the sale of calico, both 
bleached and unbleached. 

8048. Then the calico has decreased in the amount 
sold, and flannelette has increased ?—In proportion, I 
should say yes. 

8049. Therefore, children wear flannelette more 
than they used to ?—Certainly ; instead of having calico 
night-dresses, as they did in the early days, or unbleached 

\calico night-dresses, of which we used to sell a 
tremendous quantity, they now wear flannelette night- 
dresses. 


The opinion I am giving you is entirely 
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8050. Then it follows that if children get burnt, a 
larger proportion of those children wear flannelette 
than used to do P—Yes, to-day. 

8051. That is so P—Yes. 

8052. Do you think that may be an explanation of 
why it is thought that flannelette is unduly in- 
flammable P—Undoubtedly that would increase the 
reason, because when a case comes before a coroner of 
a child being burnt, the chances are that to-day—I 
should say perhaps among the poorer classes of people 
—quite 80 or 90 per cent. would be wearing flannelette 
night-gowns. 

8053. The coroner and the jury might attribute to 
the inflammability of the flannelette what is really 
only a coincidence caused by the larger sale and use of 
flannelette >—That is so. 

8054, That is your point, which you wish to mpress 
upon the Committee P—Yes. 

8055. When people come to the shop, du they 
voluntarily inquire as to whether these articles are non- 
inflammable or inflammable P—Of the number of sales 
we make of flannelette we do not get a half per 
cent. of inquiries. 

8056. I suppose when they come you present to 
them different styles of flannelette ?—Yes, a man will 
go to the fixture and pull out three or four pieces. 
The first question he would ask would be whether 
white or striped was wanted. 

8057. Do you call attention to certain articles 
which are non-inflammable?—We did at one time. 
When my brother and I were behind the counter we 
made a point of doing it. 

8058. What was the result ?—Practically nil. 

8059. People were not impressed by it P—No; we 
got tired of doing it. It was simply a waste of time, 
we found. 

8060. Do I follow from your answer to that question 
that if flannelette was marked as being non-inflammable 
it would not make any difference as regards the purchase 
by the public ?—I do not think so. 

8061. You really think any suggestion of that kind 
would be practically useless P—I do. 

8062. If it was marked “inflammable”? would the 
public still buy it ?—I believe so. There is one other 


‘point I should like to bring before the Committee, and 


that is with regard to sale of ready-made garments of 
flannelette. That is a decreasing sale. At one time 
we used to sella fair amount; but the place of it is 
now being taken by German woven underwear. There 
is a huge craze, we may call it, for wearing woollen 
combinations, and that kind of thing, and that is 
coming down now into the children’s garments, so much 
so that this year we shall be selling in the autumn, at 
1s. 03d., combinations to fit children of all sizes. 

8063. (Chatrman.) Will those be woollen or flan- 
nelette P—It is a cotton woven material, not known as 
flannelette to-day. 

8064. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) You told us you 
represent a certain section of the trade P—I am the 
ex-chairman of the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade, and I 
am here on their behalf. 

8065. (Chairman.) You have given us the views of 
the people you represent P—Yes, I have tried to. 

8066. You speak not merely for yourself but for the 
association ?—Certainly, for the association, and I take 
it our experience, so far as I have been able to find, 
coincides with everybody else’s. The strong point of 
course I have to make there is that whatever danger 
there is in flannelette would arise principally from those 
which have waste in the weft, 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Ernest AUGUSTINE GrBson, B.A., LL.B., M.B., Ch.B., called in and examined. 


8067. (Chairman.) You are coroner now for the 
. City of Manchester P—Yes. 

8068. You were deputy coroner of Liverpool for 
11 years P—Yes. 

8069. And you have been coroner for Manchester 
for the last six years P—Yes. 
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8070. With regard to the Manchester coronership, 
is it an office with a fixed salary P—Yes. 

8071. With or without pension P—No pension. 

8072. But a fixed salary P—Yes. 

8073. Under a special Act, like Birmingham and 
Liverpool, I suppose P—Quite so, 
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8074. I wish to ask you some questions first about 
fire inquests. We have had some evidence from Man- 
chester, and various objections were raised to coroners 
holding inquests in case of fire where no death occurs. 
Have you anything you would like to tell us about 
that ?—I am afraid I am rather in a difficulty. I know 
there is opposition, but I do not know what the nature 
of it is at all. Of course, it is a matter upon which I 
can personally have no experience. 

8075. You have never held fire inquests >—That 
is so. 

8076. No one has except the coroner of the City of 
London ?—That is so. I think that it is going into the 
realms of speculation, and I do not like to give a 
definite opinion, but, as I have stated in my précis. 
from certain considerations, I am certainly led to 
believe they would be of use. 

8077. They might be of use in this way. You might 
suspect an incendiary fire, but you cannot take criminal 
proceedings against any suspected person unless you 
charge him P—Quite so. 

8078. And have evidence pointing to him, and him 
alone. On the other hand, if you have an inquiry into 
a fire, you can call anybody before you who can give 
you information and examine them on oath ?—Yes. 

8079. You have no accused person, and therefore 
you can call anybody before you and examine him or 
her on oath P—Yes. 

8080. On the other hand, if the police are going to 
prosecute, they can only go to people who can give 
information and take their statement for what it is 
worth ?—Yes. 

8081. And they are not compelled to give any 
evidence at all >—That is so. 

8082. And there is at an inquiry much more 
opportunity of elucidating the cause of a fire which is 
incendiary, or has been caused by negligence in the 
conduct of a business P—Yes, and I think there isa 
great deal of difference between a statement made 
not on oath anda statement on oath. I have ample 
opportunity of noticing discrepancies in the statements 
made in the two ways in the course of my practice, 
and I have come'to the conclusion that an oath causes 
considerable variations in the statements. 

8083. As a county court judge I am afraid I should 
not have said that; but there is a great difference 
between a statement made in public, when people can 
hear and contradict it, and a statement made in 
private P—Yes; I have a practice in my court; to take 
the statements of witnesses before I go into court, or 
get my officer to do so. 

8094. You take a proof, so to speak P—Yes, and I 
frequently find a great difference between that proof 
and the statement made in court. 

8085. Do you attribute that to the oath, or because 
it is in public, where it can be heard and contradicted ? 
—It is very difficult to discriminate. I simply mention 
the fact that it is so. I think fire inquests would be 
of use in other ways besides the case of incendiaries. 
A few months ago I had an inquest in a case of fire 
where life was lost. It was a lodging-house fire in 
which there were a good many lives lost. That 
lodging-house was under the supervision of the 
municipal authorities; but the police or the municipal 
authorities have no power whatever over the lodging- 
house keeper to compel him to provide proper exits, 
safety staircases, and so forth. 

8086. Have not you a Building Act in Manchester ? 
—Nothing touching lodging-houses. My point is this, 
that, assuming that a fire had occurred years ago, a 
small fire, no lives lost, and a public inquiry had been 
held, that might have been pointed out in public, and 
the effect would have been probably that the omission 
would have been rectified, and possibly this loss of life 
would not have occurred. 

8087. Or other legislative poWwers would have been 
sought long ago ?—Quite so, as a result of public 
attention having been called to the matter. I am not 
sure whether, in point of fact, the power I have referred 
to has been obtained already, but it is in a fair way to 
be obtained by the Municipality. That is an instance. 
I think if there had been a regular practice of holding 





inquiries into these matters, that would have been 
rectified long ago. 

8088. Have you considered whether it would be 
advisable to have an adoptive Act; not to enforce 
inquests over the whole country, but an adoptive Act 
like the Notification of Diseases Act, which the Munici- 
palities can adopt or not, according to the opinion of 
the majority ?—I am very much against anything of 
that kind. 

8089. You do not like adoptive Acts ?—No, I am 
for uniformity of practice. : 

8090. Sometimes adoptive Acts clear the way for 
general Acts P—Yes. 

8091. It is a question of practical politics P—Yes. 

8092. You have summarised very clearly in your 
précis why it seems to youthat there are advantages in 
fire quests, whatever the disadvantages can be. Will you 
give us your points ?—Yes, I consider that an inquest 


would be of value, because it would be supplementary 


to, and go further than a police inquiry; it would be 
public; evidence would be taken on oath; prosecution 
could be initiated on the presentment by the jury; and 
generally, a public finding by a jury or a recommenda- 
tion by them would carry considerable weight and have . 
a great moral effect. 

8093. You are suggesting an addition to your 
work ?—Yes, but I also suggest an addition to the 
remuneration. 

8094. Are you a whole-time officer?— No; the 
Manchester authorities claim that I am, but there is no 
justification for it. In point of fact lam not. — 

8095. When a man is a whole-time officer, increase 
of work gives no claim to increased remuneration P— 
Yes, I think it does. 

8096. Take the case of a county court judge. Acts 
are passed every year putting fresh duties on him. No, 
body would say that would give him a claim for in- 
creased salary, would they P—No, I do not think so; 
but if I may venture to say so, I think it is rather 
different with a coroner. 

8097. I am speaking of whole-time men P—For this 
reason, that a coroner has always been paid from time 
immemorial, so far as I know, according to the amount 
of work he has done; that has always been the basis of 
his remuneration. 

8098. Most judicial officers are not paid in that 
way ?—That is perfectly true; they are not. 

8099. They are whole-time men, and the Legislature 
is entitled, as long as there are 24 hours in the day, to 
fill them up ?—I do not wish to mislead. In effect I 
am a whole-time man; I do nothing else. But that is 
simply from my own feeling in the matter. When the 
appointment was made in Manchester the committee of 
selection asked me if I thought coroners should do 
anything else, and I said, no, I did not think they ought 
to when there was anything like work to occupy a 
substantial portion of their time, and they could live 
on the proceeds of their work; because it was quite 
conceivable that their interests might conflict, and I 
thought a man in a judicial position like that ought 
to hold himself perfectly free, and be unbiassed in 
every way. It was not made a term of the appoint- 
ment, but I have adhered to that, and I have not 
practised. I suppose by reason of that they consider 
that they have a claim on the whole of my time; but 
on the terms of my appointment they have not. 

8100. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) You said just now 
that the Manchester Corporation say you are a whole 
timer, whilst you say you are not P—Yes. 

8101. Have you had a little friendly discussion 
about this P—I found it a very difficult matter. I have 
tried to meet the committee just to consider the 
question of the coroner and his salary, and they have 
declined to see me. I have seen the chairman of the 
committee and he makes that claim and I cannot 
dispute it. 

8102. Then there has been no dispute between you 
and the Corporation —No, that has only arisen upon 
the question of an application for increase of salary 
when the boundaries were extended, and they have 
been very largely extended in Manchester. 

8103. Are you on the best of terms with your Cor- | 
poration P—A bsolutely. 
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8104. Can you explain why it is they take this atti- 
tude of opposition with regard to fire inquests P—I 
cannot tell. I believe it dates back from before my 
appointment; they have not consulted me in the matter, 
and I have had no opportunity. The only official I have 
seen about it is the Chief of the Fire Brigade, and he 
certainly was under a complete misapprehension as to 
the scope of the proposal. 

8105. You mean since he gave evidence here ?—I 
did not know he had given evidence here. 

8106. For a period he was under a misapprehen- 
sion >—I should judge, roughly speaking, it is about 
five or six weeks ago since I had an interview with 
him. 

8107. Perhaps I am wrong as to the individual. The 
Chief of the Fire Brigade is not the Chief Constable ? 
—No. 

8108. I was under a misapprehension. It was the 
Chief Constable and the Chairman of the Watch Com- 
mittee who gave evidence before us ?—Of course the 
fire brigade are under the police, under the Chief Con- 
stable, and under the Watch Committee. 

8109. You have always held this view, that it would 
be a good thing to hold inquiries into fires P—Yes. 

8110. And yet you have not been consulted in any 
way ?—No; but that is only an illustration of the 
peculiar relations which have existed between the 
Manchester coroners and the Manchester Corporation 
for some years. 

_ 8111. There have been very great differences ?— 
There has been very great friction indeed. I have not 
managed to live it down, because the office itself has 
got into something like disrepute, so I am led to 
suppose. 

8112. Perhaps that has had something to do with 
the views and opinions of the Manchester people as to 
extending the duties of the coroners ?—That I cannot 
say; I do not know. 

8113. You would rather not say, perhaps ?—I do 
not know; it would be only guessing on my part; I 
have no information. 

8114. You know it exists P—I know it exists. 

8115. You think the holding of inquests in cases 
of fire would result in many useful recommendations 
being made by juries P—Yes, I believe the finding or 
recommendation of a jury has very great moral effect. 

8116. And a deterrent effect ?—Yes. 

8117. And would be very beneficial for the future ? 
—TI find it does act so in general practice, and I see no 
reason why it should not be so in the question of fires. 

8118. On many questions such as exits and any- 
thing affecting the safety of people in a building? 
—Yes. ‘ 

8119. Do you think that traders, gua traders would 
resent or appreciate full inquiry into fires that took 
place on their premises >—I should think that would 
depend very largely on their honesty. 

8120. Taking the general question >—I am afraid I 
am not in a position to judge. 

8121. If a man were an honest man ?—I see no 
reason why he should have any hesitation. 

8122. You think he would encourage and welcome 
it P—Yes, I should think so. 

8123. If he was a rogue he would not want it P— 
That is so. 

8124. It would be all the more necessary to have 
it P—Yes. 

8125. Whichever way you look at it, it is desirable 
to have an inquiry >—Yes, in my opinion. 

8126. (Chaiyman.) An incendiary would not wel- 
come a public inquiry P—I am sure he would not. I 
may say that the Chief of the Fire Brigade told me at 
the interview that I have alluded to that in many cases, 
a large number of cages, they did suspect incendiarism, 
but they could not prosecute because they could not 
get sufficient evidence to warrant it. 

8127. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) If this were made 
public by inquiry it would doa great deal of good in 
the way of deterring >—That is my opinion. 

8128. What is your salary ?—9001. 

8129. Does that include clerks P—No, and I have to 
provide a deputy and pay him. 
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8130. (Chairman.) When you are on an holiday ?— 
Yes, and I have to pay any clerks I need, aud I have to 
provide all stationery. 

8131. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) That considerably 
reduces your emoluments ?—Yes, very largely. The 
effect is, taking it in comparison with a city like Liver- 
pool, where the work is practically the same and the 
number of inquests is the same, that my salary comes 
out net at approximately one-half that of the Liverpool 
coroner. 

8132. It might be suggested you were not particu- 
larly well paid P—I am afraid I have suggested that to 
the Corporation myself. 

8133. On what basis is that sum of 900I. fixed P—I 
do not think it is fixed on any basis whatever. 

8134. Is it stated im the Act?—No. The Act was 
obtained, if I remember rightly, roughly speaking, 
something like 15 or 16 years ago. Then the salary 
was fixed, I think, on the basis of the work that then. 
existed in Manchester. Unfortunate relations arose 
between the coroner and the council, and I believe I 
am right in saying that an application for an increase 
was never put before the council. It stood at 8001., 
and at that I was appomted. Last year it was raised, 
after a considerable effort on my part, to 9001., and I 
am afraid from what I hear that there is no possible 
chance of its being raised again. 

8135. Have you any right of appeal to the Home 
Secretary P—None. 

8136. Why is that?—Because the right of appeal 
depends upon the Coroners Act, 1860, and that only 
applies to county coroners who are paid by salary. 

8137. It is really a defect in your special Act, that 
you are not paid on the same basis as a county coroner ? 
—I do not think that is so. As far as I know it is the 
same with other local Acts also; but it is certainly a 
defect in the Manchester Local Act, and I believe it is 
common to other local Acts. 

8138. What I meant was that the defect was a 
defect in the special Act for Manchester ?—Yes. 

8139. Not putting you on the basis of the general 
County Coroners Act ?—The fundamental defect in 
the local Act is this, that no basis is defined for fixing 
the salary, as it is in the general Act. Further, of 
course, that being so, there is no appeal, and one has 
to accept what is given. 

8140, (Chatrman.) Is it not a matter of bargain 
between the man who accepts the appointment and the 
Council at the time ?—Yes; but the man who accepts 
the appointment frequently has no knowledge what 
amount of work is involved. If he is a stranger to 
the place he does not know. 

8141. If one buys a’pig in a poke one cannot help it, 
can one ?—That question has more or less been dealt 
with when local authorities, who have advertised a 
vacaney for a coroner, have attempted to impose con- 
ditions which are not sanctioned. The Government 
has interfered and stopped it, and upset any unfair 
arrangement of that sort which has been made. 

8142. If a man takes the post of a stipendary 
magistrate he does not know the work; he knows the 
salary, and he makes up his mind whether he will take” 
it or leave it P—Yes. 

8143. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Can you tell me 
how many other places in England, boroughs or 
cities, there are which have special Acts with provi- 
sions relating to the coroner ?—To my knowledge only 
three. 

8144, Have you seen their Acts ?—No, I have not. 

8145. You do not know whether yours and theirs 
are identical ?—No. 

8146. (Chairman.) They are Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham ?—Yes, and of course the City of 
London. 

8147. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Do you suggest that 
these special Acts require some modification P—Yes. I 
am not speaking now, I should like to make it plain, in 
my own interests, because I feel I accepted this position 
and Iam responsible for any hole Iam in as far as 
salary is concerned. I am not particularly mercenary. 
I would rather keep on good terms with my paying 
authority than make a trouble about the question of 
salary; but my attention has been drawn to it, and I 
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thought it would be fair to provide in future appoint- 
ments against such a state of affairs. Pie, 

8148, You mean youshould be put ona basis similar 
to that on which county coroners are P—Yes. 

8149. How many inquests do you hold in a year P— 
Approximately between 900 and 1,000. 

8150. (Chatrman.) Does your district include Sal- 
ford P—No. 

8151. (Str Thomas Bramsdon.) That is a separate 
coronership ?—Yes. 

8152. Manchester and Salford are united, are they 
not—there was an application to unite them ?—There 
was a conference a few years ago, but it came to 
nothing, They could not agree, and I do not think 
they ever will, in our time at all events. 

8153. (Chairman.) Now we will take you back to 
your précis ?—Before leaving that point I would like 
to emphasise the fact that the personal relations between 
myself and the Council and the municipal authorities 
generally are quite cordial, and certainly no question of 
salary, so far as I am concerned, will ever interfere 
with those cordial relations. 

8154. The first point you wish to call our attention 
to is with reference to the question of flannelette. You 
are of opinion that ordinary flannelette is dangerous ? 
Yes. 
8155. The danger differs very much in the different 
kinds of flannelette; some are very much more inflam- 
mable than others P—Undoubtedly that is so. 

8156. Do you think there is any distinction that can 
be drawn between flannelette and other cotton sub- 
stances ; for instance, the cotton nightgowns children 
wear. Do you think one is more dangerous than the 
other P—Yes. 

8157. You think flannelette is more dangerous than 
ordinary cotton P—I am persuaded that it is. That is 
the result of my experience, and [ think I may go 
further than that and say, when the two materials 
do ignite and burns are received from them, the burns 
from flannelette are infinitely more serious and dan- 
gerous and more fatal than those from the lighter 
material. 

8158. A muslin dressing gown is a very dangerous 
inflammable thing, but you say it does not burn so 
persistently and fiercely as flannelette P—Yes. 

8159. You have had a good many cases of flannelette 
burning P—Yes. 

8160. You have not kept any figures, I suppose P— 
I am sorry to say I have not. It was a matter of 
speculation when first my attention was called to it. 
I think I was the first, or at any rate I was one of the 
very first, to call attention to this matter of flannelette. 
I was more or less groping in the dark. I made 
experiments myself, and I made observations, but I did 
not keep figures. I was only deputy in Liverpool at 
the time. 

8161. You speak of the danger from your general 
impression of particular cases which come before you? 
—Yes; I do not think there can be any doubt about it. 

8162. You have discussed the question with parents 
whose children have been burnt to death in that way ? 
—Yes. 

8163. What do they say ?—One of the first things 
I always ask a parent when I find a child has been 
dressed in flannelette is, “Why is that so.” First of 
all they say, “ Because it is cheap.” I say, ‘‘ Have you 
“ not heard of the warning which has been issued so 
** frequently as to the danger of this material?” The 
reply generally is, ‘‘ Yes, we have, but we did not think 
** it would happen to our particular child.” ThenI have 
asked them, ‘Do you not know that there is a way of 
* making this less dangerous ; of buying material which 
would probably be less dangerous.’ No, they know 
nothing about it. Occasionally, they have said “ Yes, 
“ we know such a thing can be got and we asked for 

it; but we bought those garments ready-made, and 
we could not get it.” ff 
f 8164. And also, of course, there is necessarily an 
increase of price in the less dangerous material —Yes. 

8165, And I suppose that weighs a great deal with 
parents who have to provide for a large number of 
children ?—I have come across a good many who would 
have paid an increased price, 
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8166. If the thing had been available P—Yes. 

8167. What processes have you investigated at all ? 
—I cannot remember the names, but I have investigated 
them every time they have come to my notice at all, 
from advertisement or otherwise. I have bought samples, 
and I find that in practically every process except one 
there has been one very great difficuly, that is, that the 
cloth has been hygroscopic, that is, it attracts moisture 
so that the garment would be in a state of perpetual 
dampness. That from a hygienic point of view would 
probably cause greater danger than the inflammability 
of the flannelette. That is a difficulty that practically 
applies to every temporary process — say, with alum, 
borax, and so on. 

8168. Or tungstate of soda, whatever that may be ? 
—Yes. 

8169. It makes the stuff more hygroscopic P—Yes, 
practically all soluble salts which are in fire-proof 


‘garments are to a considerable extent hygroscopic, and 


when a garment is laden with salt it makes it unhealthy 
because it is always damp. 

8170. Damp and cold P—Yes. 

8171. It is like a garment which has been dipped in 
sea water ’—Yes, that I believe. I am informed by 
people in the trade, and I think so from my own 
experience, that that is one reason why a new ordinary 
flannelette is less inflammable than after it has been 
washed. An ordinary flannelette is to a considerable 
extent impregnated with soluble salts which wash out, 
and then the cloth becomes more inflammable. 

8172. Have you found any process which is satis- 
factory ?—The only one that has been submitted to me 
which has stood the test is ‘‘ Non-flam.” 

8173. That is Dr. Perkin’s process P—Yes. 


8174. We have been told that the length of time 
during which that remains safe depends on the mode of 
washing; do you know anything about that ?—I have 
had experience about that, because I have adopted it 
in my own household, and even gone so far as to 
provide it for my own domestic servants, instead of 
the ordinary garments they wore, in order to avoid risk. 
I have tested it after ordinary washing at an ordinary 
laundry after perhaps a year’s wear, and I have not 
found it at all inflammable. I have found it perfectly 
satisfactory. I have hestitated as a public official to 
push this or to mention it from the bench, because of 
the patent. 

8175. An official can hardly advertise a patent P— 
No. Of course, if the patent were disposed of, I should 
take quite a different attitude. 


8176. Have you any suggestions to make ?—The 
only suggestion I can make, and I have got quite an 
open mind as to whether it would be of any value, 
would be that all cotton goods with raised nap, that is, 
anything coming under the category of flannelette, 
should undergo tests for permanent non-inflammability, 
for being hygroscopic, and for being non-irritating and 
non-poisonous; and that failing to satisfy a certain 
test they should be stamped, as other goods are that 
may be dangerous, either “highly inflammable” or 
“dangerous,” or something of that kind. And if the 
material is made up into garments before selling it 
should have a label securely attached. 

8177. Would it require an enormous inspecting 
staff, an enormous expense to carry out that suggestion ? 
I am afraid it would, so far as I know; I should 
imagine it would, although I am not an expert in 
this. 

8178. The only thing would be to shift the onus 
of proof; to say that people must label a thing 
“dangerous ” unless it answers a certain test P—Yes, 
it would be only necessary to test such goods as are 
put on the market ostensibly as safe. 

8179. Otherwise you would have a warning with 
every bit of goods that was sold, and people would take 
their own risk >—Yes, every piece of cloth for which a 
claim was made of being fireproof should be tested; 
every piece of cloth put onthe market without that 
should be labelled without a test. 

8180. We have a piece which was sold as “ flame- 
proof.” Have you had experience of that?—Yes, I 
have bought samples. 
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8181. It simply means that it does not flash, not 
that it is fireproof P—I am afraid it is only temporarily 
fireproof. I have washed it six or seven times myselt, 
and found it very highly inflammable. 

8182. You think the description might possibly be 
misleading P—I am sure it may. And there are other 
advertisements also that are highly misleading. I 
have taken the trouble to buy samples. I have gone 
into the open market and bought them and tested 
them and found them absolutely misleading. 

8183. There are flannelettes which will only stand 
one or two washings; they are only temporarily fire- 
proof ?—Yes; not only that, but manufacturers of 
flannelette have put forward claims that if you buy 
their flannelette you will avoid risk, and, on investiga- 
tion, I find that only applies to their higher qualities, 
say 8d. or 9d. or 10d. per yard. ; 

8184. Where you have closer weft ?—Yes, their 
cheaper flannelettes aré no better than anybody else’s, 
An advertisement of that kind, put forward in what I 
may call kitchen literature, is absolutely misleading. 
Invariably the kind of flannelette which is involved in 
the fatalities I have to investigate is of poor quality. 
I think the highest price quoted to me by a parent is 
something like 4{d. a yard. 

8185. Do you think there is much less danger 
attaching to the higher class flannelettes ?— Un- 
doubtedly. 

8186. The very poor are careless with flannelette 
and careless with fire and everything else P—Yes, I 
have never had a fatality except with very poor 
people. 

8187. You have some experience here. Will you 
give us details with regard to the deaths from burns 
in Manchester ?—In 1904 there were 57 inquests; in 
1905 there were 55; in 1906 there were 73; in 1907 
there were 90; and in 1908 there were 73. I am sorry 
to say I have not been able to take out the exact 
figures, because the notice of coming here was very 
short, and, therefore, I. made no preparation; but as 
far as I can judge, and from figures which I had taken 
out previously, at least two thirds had been wearing 
flannelette. 

8188. Did you go into the mode of ignition P—I 
found it very frequently ignited by sparks. 

8189. Even going through a fireguard P—Yes, even 
through a fireguard. I had a case the other day 
where it was said that the child was three yards from 
the fire and there was a fireguard. 

8190. An explosive spark when coal goes “ crack” ? 
—Yes. 

8191. Have you investigated the effect on the 
clothing as between flannelette and the other parts of 
the clothing in the cases of these deaths P—Yes, I have 
had some very striking cases. One of the first cases 
that attracted my attention was where there were two 
children in bed together and they both caught fire. 
The bed caught fire, and, as far as I could ascertain, 
it was equally burned on both sides. One child was 
clothed in a calico night shirt and the other in a 
flannelette nightdress. The one clothed in fiannelette 
was dreadfully mutilated and burnt and killed practi- 
eally instantly ; the other one had only superficial 
burns and recovered easily. I frequently find that 
where burning has taken place, say, with a flannelette 
garment which had a cotton band or something of 
that sort, the band has been left. The loose part of 
_\the garment, the flannelette part, has been completely 
‘burnt away and the other only singed or partially 
burnt. That is of very frequent occurrence. 

8192. Can you judge in any way what proportion 
the deaths from flannelette burning would bear to 
accidents where death is not caused? Do you think 
there are a good many cases of flannelette burning 
which do not result in death ?—I cannot tell you that. 

8193. You have not made inquiries in the hospitals ? 
—At hospitals they do not inquire what the child was 
clothed in or any of the mechanism at all; they are 
content with the fact that the child is burnt. 

8194. They confine their attention to burns and 
scalds ?—Yes. 

8195. Were those cases you have given us cases 
merely of children, or of adults as well?—Adults as 
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well. I have not had time to take out the statistics 
of the various ages. 

8196. Probably the great proportion were young 
children ?—Undoubtedly. 

8197. An adult can very often put out a fire at the 
beginning, which a child cannot ?—Yes. I had a case 
the other day of a little child four years of age who, in 
the absence of the parents as usual, caught fire. She 
was dressed entirely in flannelette with the exception 
of a print frock. She caught fire, and, before the 
parents arrived, she was burnt to a cinder, and was 
unrecognisable—quite incinerated. 

8198. And the rest of the house had not caught 
fire P—No. 

8199. Have you ever had a case of accident where 
the child was wearing “ non-flam ”’ ?—No. 

8200. Do you know if much “non-flam” is used in 
Manchester ?—No, I cannot judge of that; I can only 
say when my attention was first directed to it, and I 
wanted to clothe my own household in it, that I had to 
go to four or five places before I could get it. 

8201. Did the people appear to be unwilling to sell 
it ?—They tried to pooh pooh it, and tried to bluff 
me out of buying it. 

8202. Because they had not it in stock ?—Yes, they 
wanted to push the goods they had. 

8203. They had no objection, but people did not 
demand it because of the increased price ?—Yes. The 
point I wish to make is this, that I have come to the 
conclusion that parents, and the public at large, will 
not take the trouble to avoid risks themselves, even if 
they are cognisant of them. Therefore, it seems to me, 
considering the figures I have given and the number of 
deaths that take place annually, if anything can 
possibly be done to diminish that number, which cannot 
be done by the public themselves, or which they decline 
to do, the time is certainly ripe when something ought 
to be done. 

8204. Done for them and not by them ?—Quite so. 

8205. Do you make any inquiry in these accidental 
deaths of children, as to whether a child is insured or 
not P—Always. 

8206. What do you find?—They are practically 


universally insured. It is quite an exceptional circum- 


stance to come across one who is not. 

8207. Do you find that acts as a consolation to the 
bereaved parent ?—No, I cannot say that it does. 

8208. You do not think that has any influence ?—No. 

8209. You do not think there is any danger from 
insuring children ?—No, I do not think so; it is so 
universal that I cannot think so. — 

8210. It is so universal that you do not think there 
is any real risk to the child arising from the fact of 
insurance P—No, I do not think so; I think the sum 
they get is too paltry. 

8211. (Str Horatio Shephard.) They are insured for 
the purposes of funeral expenses ?—Yes. They only 
pay something like one penny or twopence a week and 
they only get a few shillings. In point of fact, I have 
often found when a child is not insured charitable 
people come forward, and the mother is very much 
better off thanif she had insured her child. Sometimes 
notice is taken of it in the press, and the public are very 
good in providing the funds. 

8212. (Chairman.) It has been suggested to us by a 
witness to-day that he has invented a process by which 
for one penny per washing the flannelette, without any 
injury to the fabric, can be rendered uninflammable. 
Do you think the poor would ever pay one penny per 
washing and take the trouble to use such a process ?— 
I am quite certain they would not pay one penny per 
washing, and I am more than certain they would not 
take the trouble. 

8213. The only chance then is to have some per- 
manent process ?—In my opinion undoubtedly so, added 
to which I should be very much surprised to find that 
any temporary process of that kind did not render the 
fabric hygroscopic. 

8214. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Do you know that 
particular process, the Levene ?—No, not by the name 
at all events. 

8215. (Chairman.) It is not yet patented P—It has 
not come under my notice in any way. 
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8216. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Perhaps it is not on 
the market ?—There should be absolute figures available 
as tothe number of deaths froms burns in cases in which 
flannelette was worn in the year 1904, because at my 
instigation a column was included in the returns of 
that year to the Home Office specifying that particular 
cause of death. 

8217. (Chairman.) Not a column by the Registrar 
General in his returns ?—No, in the Home Office 
returns as to coroners’ inquests in the Judicial 
Statistics, all coroners for that particular year had 
to make a special return. I think it was in the year 
1904. 

8218. Was not that the year in which there were 
over 400 cases?—I think it was. The returns were 
unfortunately very imperfect. I do not think the 
returns were at all what they ought to have been. 

8219. They only show that the children burnt were 
wearing flannelette, not that flannelette was _neces- 
sarily the cause of death ?—It is impossible to 
demonstrate that, of course. 

8220. Is there anything further you wish to say 
about flannelette >—No, I think not. 

8221. Now we come to the question of anzsthetics. 
During the last five years you have had a number of 
cases, which you have investigated in Manchester, in 
which people have died under anesthetics P—Yes. 

8222. In 1904 there were four cases; in 1905 there 
were 12 cases; in 1906 there were 7; in 1907, 6 cases, 
and in 1908, 11 cases P—Yes. 

8223. I believe in all those cases the administration 
of the anesthetic was by a qualified man and under 
approved methods ?—Yes, every case, so far as I have 
been able to judge, or the jury to judge, has been above 
criticism. 

8224. In no case did you find suspicion of negligence 
or careless administration ?—Not in any way whatever. 

8225. I suppose you would agree that a death under 
an anesthetic is quite a different thing from a death 
from an anesthetic ?—Absolutely. 

8226. The anesthetic may be the cause of death, or 
it may be the contributing cause, or a mere concomitant ? 
—There may be three causes of death under those 
circumstances; the disease for which the surgeon is 
operating, or the anesthetic, or the shock from the 
operation. 

8227. Or hemorrhage P—Yes. 

8228. Or every possible combination >—Yes; that is 
to say, it may be from disease, from anaesthetic, or 
from operation; any of the causes grouped under those 
three headings, and unfortunately it is very frequently 
impossible by any known process of science to 
differentiate. 

8229. Have you any opinion on this point; where 
death occurs under an anesthetic, whether a coroner 
has discretion to hold an inquest, or is bound to do so ? 
—I think he is bound to do so. 

8230. If two or three surgeons of eminence are 
performing a dangerous but necessary operation in a 
private house, and death occurs under an anesthetic, 
do you think the coroner is bound to hold an inquest, 
or not ?—I think he is bound to. 

8231. Whether it is in a private house or a public 
institution >—Certainly. 

8232. Would you draw any distinction P—No. 

8233. You mean, it is imperative under the terms 
of the Coroners’ Act ?—Yes; I think for the sake of 
public policy also, if I may say so. 

8234. I was going to ask you that afterwards. 
Apart from the law, what is your opinion as to policy ? 
—I think undoubtedly there ought to be an inquest. 

8235. You think it is like the loss of a ship; there 
may be no blame attaching to anybody, but there ought 
to be a public inquiry P—I think it is more important 
than that, because every medical man will agree that 
when he is anewsthetising a patient, he is poisoning him, 
and he is holding his life in the balance between life 
and death. 

8236. It is a choice of evils ?—He knows he is 
putting his patient’s life in jeopardy. He is poisoning 
him to the verge of safety. If the patient dies from 
the anesthetic the man who has administered the 
poison has killed him, and, therefore, in a sense, it is 


_ wish to keep that quiet ? 


for him to justify what he has done; according to 
public policy I think it is absolutely essential. 

8237. Would that apply to a very safe anwsthetic 
like nitrous oxide P—Yes, any anesthetic. 

8238. You do not think it would be sufficient if 
every case of death under an anesthetic was brought 
before the coroner, and that he should make inquiries, 
and if he was satisfied that everything had been done, 
he should dispense with the post-mortem and inquest ? 
—No, I think it would be a very great pity to give him 
that latitude. 

8239. You think a coroner should not have discre- 
tion—he is in a safer position if he has no discretion P 
—I am persuaded that that is so. Of course, the one 
thing I do deprecate is not the inquest, but publicity. 
In my practice I endeavour, as far as possible, to keep 
these matters quiet, to keep them from the public for 
the sake of other patients. ; 

8240. If there were any malpractice you would not 
Certainly not. The press 
are present at all inquests I hold; I never exclude 
them; but I do ask them—I appeal to them. I say: 
‘‘T am persuaded, as a medical man myself, and having 
* had considerable experience, that it would be to the 
“ disadvantage of patients to have their nerves dis- 
“ turbed, and they are sure to remember these newspaper 
‘“ reports when their turn comes to have to go under 
* an anesthetic.” 

8241. If a man thinks he is going to die it predis- 
poses him to die ?—Undoubtedly. It makes it a very 
difficult matter for an anesthetist to give the anes- 
thetic, and it makes it risky for the patient himself if 
he is more nervous than he need be. , 

8242. It may lead to heart failure P—Yes, it would 
increase the danger in the early stage. 

8243. Have the deaths which have come before you 
been from chloroform or ether ?—The majority have 
been under chloroform—I emphasise the word ‘“ under.” 

8244. Chloroform was the anesthetic used P—Yes. 

8245. Is ether much used in Manchester, or do 
they prefer chloroform ?—They seem to prefer what is 
known as the A.C.E. mixture there. 

8246. Alcohol, chloroform, and ether?—Yes, in 
the proportion of 1, 2, and 3. 

8247. Have you any opinion as to what js the safest 
anesthetic, or does it depend upon the particular case 
and’ the mode of administration ?—One has so many 
things to consider. One anesthetic might be safer in 
an operation on one particular part of the body, and 
another in another. And also it depends on the con- 
dition of the patient. If he is inclined to bronchitis it 
is poison to give him ether. 

8248. We are told that with old persons and 
young children, by acting on the bronchial tubes 
ether is dangerous P—Yes, 

8249. Also it is a very distressing anesthetic to the 
patient P—Very. 

8250. Passing from your medical to your corona- 
torial functions, have you any opinion as to whether a 
coroner and a jury is the right tribunal to investigate 
these cases, whether a coroner and assessors would 
be better, or whether a jury can really go into these 
very delicate questions ?—I do not think they are in 
the slightest degree competent. I think they have 
simply to depend upon the directions of the coroner. 

8251. Are they always willing to follow them or 
not ?—I have found no difficulty myself. I put the 
matter plainly before them in a common-sense way, and 
tell them precisely what the issue is, what they have to 
determine, and what the points are. I have never 
found any difficulty at all. 

8252. Take one of these cases where you say, not- 
withstanding medical skill, death occurred; would the 
jury find under your direction that death was caused 
by hemorrhage while the patient was under an anes- 
thetic ?—The general result is the opinion of the 
medical man that I employ. It may be shock due to 
the operation and to the administration of the anexs- 
thetic. It may be, as it has been in some cases, 
poisoning from the anesthetic, such as occurs in the 
early stages of administration. Many patients have an 
idiosyncrasy, and a very small quantity of chloroform 
will prove fatal, 
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8253. Just like patients have an idiosyncrasy as 
regards quinine, alcohol, or anything else P—Yes. 

8254. And no one can tell beforehand that the 
patient will have an idiosyncrasy P—No. 

8255. No difficulty has arisen by trying those some- 
what abstruse scientific questions before juries P—I 
have never had the least difficulty. 

8256. Would that apply with a coroner with no 
medical knowledge and only legal knowledge ?—I think 
he would be in a difficulty. I was myself before I had 
any medical knowledge when I was deputy coroner; 
but not on that particular point. It does help one 
very much, and it is quite conceivable one would be 
quite at the mercy of a medical man if one had no 
medical knowledge. , 

8257. Did you qualify as a medical man after you 
became a coroner ?—After I became deputy coroner. 

8258. You started as a barrister and then qualified 
as a doctor ?—Yes, never intending to practice; but I 
felt the need of the knowledge to help me in my work. 

8259. In the case of most coroners it is the other 
way. Theyare medical men and then qualify as barristers 
afterwards ?—Yes. 

8260. You reversed the process P—Yes. 

8261. Without that medical training which you 
have had, do you think a coroner and jury is a good 
tribunal? Did you feel any great difficulty yourself 
before you had medical training >—No, I have never 
‘found any real difficulty. I think it is largely a matter 
of common sense. 

8262. And of understanding the evidence ?—Yes, I 
think the jury is absolutely useless in such cases. 

8263. Would you prefer to see a coroner with a 
distinguished medical assessor ?—No, I would not, and 
for this reason, that until one has completed an inquiry, 
one never knows what the result will be. As we know, 
it may result in a charge of manslaughter and, there- 
fore, you want a jury; the presence of the jury is 
absolutely necessary. 

8264. Do you think that the coroner should be 
assisted by very skilled medical experts, or do you 
think everything can be got out by the way of question 
and answer from witnesses ?—I think so. 

8265. There is no advantage in an assessor over a 
witness P—I do not think so, judging from experience 
in analogous cases such as factory accidents, and so 
on, where factory inspectors sit as assessors. I have 
never found them help me very much. 

8266. In the case of a buildimg accident an expert 
architect or engineer would be just as useful as a 
witness ?—I would far rather have him as a witness, 
infinitely so. Personally I have been very sorry to 
see the agitation with regard to anesthetics. 

8267. The total number of deaths is small ?—Yes. 
I have unfortunately no available figures as to the 
number of cases in which anesthetics are administered 
in Manchester, but it must be something enormous. 

8268. We have no means of comparing; no doubt 
the number of deaths has been rising, but we have no 
knowledge as to whether the number of operations has 
risen in a greater proportion ?—They have built a 
great infirmary with double the number of beds in 
Manchester. They have probably seven or eight 
operating theatres, and patients are brought from all 
over the north of England to be operated upon. 

8269. Not only that, but, owing to the improvement 
in surgery and aseptic methods, a great many opera- 

tions are done now which could not have been under- 
taken a few years ago?— Undoubtedly. I think 
humanity owes so much to anesthetics, that it is a 
great pity to throw discredit upon them, unless it is 
proved to be absolutely necessary. 

8270. Have you any opinion as to whether an 
unqualified man ought to be allowed to administer 
anesthetics ?—I am quite sure he should not. 

8271. You have no doubt about that?—No doubt 
whatever. 


8272. We had a strong protest from unqualified 
dentists, saying they ought to be allowed to continue 
to administer nitrous oxide. What do you say about 
that? They have done it in so many cases without 
accident ?—I do not think they should. I have seen 


most desperate cases arise under nitrous oxide, even 


when skilfully administered—cases which an unquali- 
fied man could not deal with for a moment if a crisis 
arose. 

8273. Do you think a qualified dentist who is trained 
in the use of nitrous oxide ought to be allowed to 
administer nitrous oxide without the presence of a 
doctor >—No, I do not think under any circumstances 
should a man anzsthetise and operate at the same time. 

8274, Take the case of two dentists in partnership, 
one administering the anesthetic and the other pulling 
out the tooth ?—No, because he is not a man skilled in 
the use of restoratives. 

8275, In the case of an accident happening, he has 
not the necessary training ?—No, he would not know 
what to do. 

8276. You would go so far as to say that nobody 
but a qualified medical man should ever administer a 
general anesthetic >—I certainly go that far. 

8277. Or that it should be done under his direction. 
You would allow the nurse in midwifery cases to give 
the patient chloroform ?—Not to the extent of com- 
plete anesthesia. Let her give the patient a few 
whiffs to deaden the pain, but not to completely 
anzsthetise her. 

8278. At any rate, for any operative purpose you 
think the administration of a general anesthetic ought 
to be confined to a qualified man ?—Yes; not only 
that, but I think qualified men should be better qualified 
in anzsthetics than they are. 

8279. Do you know what the rule in Manchester 
is as to every medical student having a training in 
anesthetics P—No, I do not know it. 

8280. In London is not it the case that every 
student, before getting his qualification, has to go 
through a course in anesthetics P—Yes, and that is the 
rule in Manchester, and it was in Liverpool where I 
qualified ; but it is a rule which is very easily evaded. 
It is only part of the course taken asa dresser. If a 
student is appointed as a dresser to one of the honorary 
surgeons, under the supervision of the honorary anes- 
thetist he does have practice. In Liverpool I think 
Iam right in saying that every student had to under- 
take under supervision 20 cases before going in for 


_his final examination. 


8281. Would they be 20 cases of chloroform or 
ether, or would they include nitrous oxide P—What- 
ever happened to be used, according to the operation. 

8282. Would nitrous oxide be included in the 20 ?— 
—No, as a rule not; but that requirement was, in fact, 
evaded by a great number of students, as one would 
only expect to be the case. Other students took all 
they could get, and some got a good deal of experience. 
I took a great interest in anesthetics, of come, in 
consequence of my work as deputy coroner, and I took 
all I could get. I think I had something like 400 
cases during my student course, and I do not think it 
was too much. 

8283. Do you think your experience was in some 
degree taken from what should have been that of 
the other men ?—Not altogether, because I used to 
go to the hospital or infirmary in the evening and 
help the house surgeons and house physicians with 
some of the minor operations. I also helped with the 
out-patients whenever I could. 

8284. Have you considered whether training in 
anesthetics could be more effectively prescribed ; who 
prescribes it, the General Medical Council ?—Yes, they 
could. 

8285. Have they done anything >—Yes, there is a 
provision. 

8286. We have not had a copy of that P—It is not 
present in my mind at the moment what precisely it is. 
I do not think there has been any alteration since my 
student days, which were are only a few years ago. 
Certainly the impression I brought away was that it 
was totally inadequate to prepare a medical man for 
such a serious thing as poisoning his patient in that 
way. Inevitably, if youanzsthetise a patient, he is just 
on the balance between life and death, and it requires 
great skill and judgment to conduct it properly. 

8287. You have to make a preliminary investigation, 
and that may not tell you everything P—No, it would 
not disclose such a thing as an idiosyncrasy. 
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8288. And then there is the status lymphaticus ?— 
That is a very obscure condition. 

8289. I think we were told that can only be 
determined by staining the heart muscle after death P 
—Yes, it is a question on which I have no personal 
experience, 

8290. Have you any other suggestion to make as to 
what should be done in the case of anzsthetics P—No, 
T think not. The best suggestion I could make is to 
avoid public agitation as much as possible. 

8291. It causes unnecessary fear?—Yes, and I 
think does a great deal of mischief. 

8292. But, on the other hand, if the coroner makes 
remarks there is a great temptation for the press to 
report them ?—Yes; I very much deprecate remarks 
by coroners which I see reported in the press. 

8293. You would not suggest that the coroner 
should have power to exclude the press P—Well, he 
has now. | 

8294. You would not suggest the exercise of it P—I 
think it would be very unwise to do so. 

8295. You think that coroners should be very 
careful where no blame attaches, and should not make 
remarks which go beyond the facts of the case P—Yes, 
I think the coroner should recognise that a qualified 
man has undergone a training, and that he is perfectly 
within his rights in administering the anesthetic, and 
that, even so far as the law is concerned it can only 
exact a reasonable amount of care and a reasonable 
amount of skill. I think in the absence of very clear 
proof that there was not reasonable care or skill, the 
less he says about it the better. 

8296. Does not that rather bring us back to the 
view that some coroners take, that they should hold a 
preliminary enquiry, and then, if they are satisfied that 
everything is perfectly right, they do not hold a public 
inquest ?—I do not see any reason for making an 
exception to the general law in the case of anesthetics. 

8297. I think you told us that your views are in 
accordance with the views of the Coroners’ Society P— 
Yes, speaking generally. 

8298. We may take it they are their views P—Yes. 
I was at a loss to know in what respect I could be of 
any use by giving my views to this committee, but I 
have considered all the questions with the Coroners’ 
Council. Some, I think, require emphasis. 

8299. The first is as to the viewing of the body 
by the jury or the coroner P—I have views on both 
points. With regard to the jury Iam bound to say 
I have always opposed any agitation coming from 
coroners themselves in regard to the matter, because 
they have undertaken a statutory duty, and unless 
it can be shown that their enquiry would be more 
efficient, they have no locus standi to relieve themselves 
of duties which they have undertaken, but it is obvious, 
I think, that there is a very strong case, from the point 
of view of the public, that juries should not view bodies. 

8300. On what ground }—Well, firstly on the ground 
of the time spent—I will not say wasted, because that 
expression would only follow if one could show that it 
did no good—but a great deal of time is spent, and 
roughly speaking in Manchester the time spent in 
viewing bodies is about 300 hours annually. 

8301. Is that because the bodies are not in a 
mortuary close to the court —There is no mortuary 
close to the court in Manchester. I do not think there 
is anywhere; that can only be said of London. 

8302. Where is your court P—My court is in the 
city. 

8303. In the Law Courts ?—No, it is in a building 
which is devoted to the fire brigade. 

8304. Where is the mortuary P—The mortuaries are 
attached to each divisional police station. We have 
some seven or eight, possibly more. , / 

8305. You have to cart the jury about to one or 
the other ?—Yes, and we have to go to the workhouse. 
We have one workhouse 3} miles from the court, north, 
and one 43 miles, south, and it is not infrequent that 
we go to both in the same day. 

8306. Do you take the same jury P—Yes. 

8307. Are the jury paid in Manchester ?—No. The 
number of miles travelled is extraordinary. It is not 
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at all an infrequent thing to travel 22, 23, or 24 miles 
round the city of Manchester to view bodies. 

8308. In a char-a-bane?—When I arrived there 
they went about in ordinary four-wheelers, which were 
very disreputable. 

8309. A procession of four-wheelers P—Yes. _Then 
I got a bus nicely turned out from a livery stables for 
the same price, and sent them round in that. That was 
not altogether satisfactory and consumed a very great 
deal of time. Then I began doing it by motor car. I 
found I frequently saved two hours in a morning on the 
round, I tried then to get taxicabs for them, or a motor 
*bus. I could not get a motor ’bus, there is not such a 
thing, and no taxicab company would undertake it for 
the same price until a month ago. We began then, 
and I do it now. 

8310. You have a procession of cabs going about ? 
—No; they do not keep any regular distance, they go 
independently. They go in charge of a police officer. 

8311. You have to take 12 jurymen?—Yes, we 
have three taxicabs. 

8312. What is the ordinary number you summon in 
Manchester ?—We summon 17 and administer the oath 
to 12 only, except when I expect an adjournment. 

8313. Then you do not run the risk of one dying 
or becoming incapable of acting. How many do you 
swear then ?—-Fourteen. I do not swear more than I 
am obliged, because jury service is a great tax upon 
those people who depend for their living upon their 
trade. 

8314. Have you any opinion as to whether a jury 
of seven would be as good as a jury of 12 ?—I think it 
would be a great pity to disturb the present arrange- 
ment. I would not mind at all if the jurisdiction were 
civil, but it is criminal, and there is no exception in 
criminal law. Wherever there is a jury it has always 
been 12, and I do not think we should alter it. 

8315. Not less than 12 ?—Yes. 

8316. You would not like a verdict of the majority ? 
—No. vet 
8317. Although proceedings are afterwards taken ~ 
before a magistrate ?—Yes; but this effect follows, 
that supposing the charge is murder then unless an 
application is made to the High Court the person who 
is charged on the inquisition must be kept in prison till 
the assizes come on because the coroner cannot admit 
him to bail. It has that effect. In the case of man- 
slaughter also he must be kept in custody or admitted 
to bail and have the stigma of going into the dock. 
The coroner's inquisition has to come before the 
petty jury. The expense of viewing the bodies on the 
part of the juries is also very heavy. In Manchester 
the cost of transit alone is something like 2501. a year. 

8318. That is because they will not build a court 
and asingle mortuary ?—I think it would cost as much. 
I am quite sure that will never be done in Manchester. 
When I was first appointed there, practically no bodies 
were sent to mortuaries even for post-mortem work. 
When first I introduced the habit of removing them in 
the case of post-mortems there were riots in the streets 
sometimes, and when I sent my officers to remove a 
body, in one or two cases the friends of the deceased 
rallied and rescued the hody and took it away. Very 
great tact has been required to get matters as far as I 
have got them. 

8319. Now the people understand that the post- 
mortem should be conducted in a proper place and not 
in private houses ?—Yes. 

8320. (Str Horatio Shephard.) There is no trouble 
now ?—Yes, sometimes there is. 

8321. (Chairman.) They object to the post-mortem, 
but they understand that a post-mortem room is the 
proper place?—Yes. JI generally see the relatives 
myself. I try tact and persuasion. I point out that 
it is absolutely necessary that I should order a post- 
mortem examination, and that it is no good having it 
badly done. It cannot possibly be properly done at the 
house. We have not light or water and one thing and 
another, and it will be much less distressing to them 
to have it done in a prcyper place. I have had several 
cases which have caused me a day or two days’ delay. 

8522. You are opposed toa view by the jury. Would 
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jury ?—No, Ishould not dothat, I believe in uniformity 
of practice, as I said in regard to another point. I am 
not opposed personally to the view by the jury—that is 
to say, I should never have taken the initiative against 
it; but I believe it would be very much to the advantage 
of the public to be relieved of the necessity of the jury 
viewing, and I do not think that the efficiency of the 
enquiry would be impaired. 

8323. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) You mean it would 
be an advantage to the public as represented by the 
jury ?—I mean because the jury are part of the public. 

8324. (Chairman.) Do you think it is a useful thing 
that the public should have brought to their minds the 
way in which people live and die ?—I do not think they 
have that, because most of the people are in mortuaries, 
or in workhouses, or in some’ such place. 

8325. You do not think that it gives more reality to 
the proceedings, and that the jury are more attentive to 
the evidence when they have seen the body P—I doubt it. 
I have never had an opportunity of comparing. I have 
never held an inquest where they have not viewed the 
body, but I know it is very repugnant to them. 

8326. You have had complaints in Manchester ?—I 
have had a good many. Not only that, but I have had 
difficulty more than once because a member of the jury 
has been so upset that it has been impossible for him 
to go on with the case. There is a very large section 
of Jews in Manchester, and it is against their custom. 
I have had trouble with them. 

8327. Have you had trouble in the case of people 
who die from infectious diseases >—Frequently. 

8328. Does that give rise to difficulty P—The jury do 
not like it, but I always have the body in such cases 
removed to a mortuary and viewed from behind glass. 

8329. So that there is no risk to the jury P—That is 
so. I do not wish a nervous person to think he is 
running a risk when he is not. 

8330. The risk of infection ceases with death ?— 
Yes, practically. With regard to the coroner viewing, 
I think there was a proposal—it was incorporated in 
the Bill introduced by Sir Luke White last year—that 
if the jury were relieved of the necessity of viewing, 
the coroner snould still be required to view. J hold very 
strongly the opinion that there is no necessity for the 
coroner to view if the jury do not, and I cannot see 
any basis for requiring him to do so. 

8331. Is not there a danger of mis-identification 
unless the coroner views ?—I do not think the view by 
the coroner assists identification in any shape or form. 
Tam never conscious of having assisted in identifica- 
tion by having viewed the body. All I can say is there 
is a body there when I go to view it; J cannot say 
what it has died of; I know nothing about it except in 
the case of gross injury, and that would be very much 
better described by a medical man, who is an expert. 
My point of view is rather this, that the view of the 
body is absolutely of no value whatever unless it is of 
value as evidence ; it is part of the evidence. 

8332. A very important part of the evidence where 
the question of identification turns upon it; for in- 
stance, take the case of a body brought out of the 
water. When a body is brought out of the water, 
three or four women generally come forward and 
claim it as their husband ?—Yes, I have had similar 
occurrences frequently. 

8333. There, if the coroner has seen the body, he 
is much better able to test the evidence and ask them 
about descriptive marks and things of that kind P— 
That may be so; but from my knowledge of the way 
in which the thing is carried out I should say it would 
not. 

8334. In nineteen cases out of twenty neither 
coroner nor jury need view, but then there comes the 
question of the twentieth ?—It seems to me that any 
view by the jury who are not experts in any way, who 
have probably never viewed a dead body in their lives, 
and who only do it as sketchily and superficially as 
possible, is useless. Much better evidence can be put 
before them by hearsay than they get by their eyes. 

8335. Even in the case of wounds, where it is a 
question of whether they are self-inflicted or by some- 
body else P—I do not think the jury could judge at all. 
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8336. You do not think they could appreciate the 
oral evidence better?—No. A medical expert could 
see within the eighth of an inch exactly where the 
wound was. My opinion is that the best evidence is 
the only evidence that is any use. 

8337. You mean that of a medical expert ?—Yes, I 
think a medical expert should be employed to view in 
every case in lieu of the jury orcoroner. Ido not speak 
only of my own experience. I was certainly very often 
at sea myself in a view, because it had to be hasty. 
I cannot spend the time in viewing a body that I 
would do if I were making even a superficial examina- 
tion from a medical point of view. 

8338. Do you go with the jury, or do you go 
beforehand ?’—I go independently; we start at the 
same time from the court, and we generally have five 
or six places to call at, but for convenience I generally 
go the other way. They start at one end of the round, 
and I start at the other end of the round. There is 
one other point with regard to the view. Assuming 
a coroner still had to view, and the jury were not 
viewing the body, I think he would find a difficulty 
in organizing it. I do not see how it could be done. 

8339. If you had to view and the jury had not ?— 
Yes, it would be a matter of very great difficulty. 

8340. Could not you go your round in the morning 
before the juries were summoned ?—Of course that 
could be done; but it would be making the time for 
the jury a very inconvenient one. At present I summon 
the jury at 10 o’clock. 

8341. The time would be proportionately reduced 
for the jury if they had not to go and view ?—That is 
so; but one would always have to allow a consider- 
able latitude for time taken in viewing by the coroner, 
because he could not tell at the time the jury sum- 
monses were sent out where he had to go. The only 
safe way would be to summon the jury at 2 o’clock to 
allow time for the coroner, because frequently he does 
not get back before 1 o’clock. 

8342. When you go with the jury now do you find 
that you cannot get to your work sometimes until 
2 o'clock ?—That is so. I have frequently found so. 
The very next day I may be able to begin at half- 
past 10. 

8343. Is your district a very large one P—Yes, very 
large. 

8344. In square mileage ?—I cannot give you the 
exact square mileage. 

8345. How far have you to drive from where your 
court is P—435 miles. That is to one of the principal 
workhouses that I have to go to very frequently. 

8346. The area is 19,000 acres P —It is a very 
long and narrow strip. The distance from north to 
south is very great; I think 11 miles or thereabouts, 
probably. 

8347. Will you tell us your views as to the relations 
between coroners and medical witnessesP—I have 
found several things in practice which might with 
advantage, in my opinion, be altered, the relations at 
present, of course, depending entirely on the Coroners 
Act. First, I should like to emphasise my opinion, 
which I believe is also the opinion of the Coroners’ 
Society, that it would be very useful to have power to 
order a preliminary examination and pay for it. 

8348. That is to say, order a post-mortem and not 
necessarily hold an inquest P—Yes. 

8349. Hold a post-mortem with a view of seeing if 
there were any ground for holding an inquest or not ? 
—Yes, in such cases as I have heard spoken of in this 
room to-day. It would be very useful to have a pre- 
liminary post-mortem in such cases. It would be very 
much more useful than holding an inquest without a 
post-mortem examination. 

8350. Do you mean the cases spoken of by Lord 
St. Aldwyn ?—Yes; roughly speaking, in Manchester 
it would save anywhere from 20 to 80 per cent. of the 
inquests. 

8351. Not more P—No, certainly not more. 

8352. Probably, in 99 per cent. of the inquests, it is 
found that death is due to natural causes P—By no 
means. 

8353. Is not that so?—No, certainly not more than 
30 or 40 per cent, 
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8354. The others would be accidents and so on P— 
Accidents, suicide, and murder. A very large proportion 
of my cases in Manchester are cases of children. About 
10 per cent. of the inquests are cases of overlaying, or 
at any rate of children found dead in bed with their 
parents. Very nearly 10 per cent.—quite 10 per cent. in 
one year—is from burns. I am sure not more than 30 
or 40 per cent. are deaths from natural causes. I think 
Tam putting it too high in saying “even 40 per cent. 
Then, some difficulty has arisen with regard to the 
payment of more than one medical witness, I think I 
should like to emphasize this; it is very important 
to make it clear that the coroner can call more than 
one. medical witness. 

8355. You would give a coroner discretion, as the 
procurator-fiscal has in Scotland ?—Yes. My general 
practice is to summon more than one where a post- 
mortem is required. 

8356. Does your council raise objection P—No, we 
have no schedule of fees, and they have never provided 
me with a schedule. My officer, who has been coroner’s 
officer for over 20 years, says there has never been one 
in his time. I found it work fairly well to pay what 
I think is required and not ask any questions. 

8357. You have no trouble in regard to the question 
of audit P—No. 

8358. That depends on the town council you have 
to deal with?— Quite so. They might make it 
exceedingly unpleasant and make \a great deal of 
trouble. 

8359, Do you think it would be a good thing to 
have the power to prescribe scales of fees in a coroner’s 
court, as is done in other courts of justice P—Yes, I 
think it would be very useful. 

8360. Just as is done for the magistrates’ courts 
and quarter sessions P—Yes, I think it would be a very 
good thing. 

8361. A power to make rules and prescribe scales 
of fees would cover a great many points of difficulty 
which arise under the Coroners’ Acts ?—Yes, I think it 
would. Another difficulty which I have found is that 
there is no provision with regard to payment for a 
proper analysis. It is quite clear that a person who 
takes a fee of two guineas cannot make a proper 
analysis. 

8362. It can only be done by a skilful toxicologist ? 
—Yes, I have never paid less than 15 guineas, I think. 

8363. Have you had a Home Office analyst, or one 
of the experts in Manchester University ?—I have had 
local men—the best I could get. 

8364, And no trouble has been raised by the cor- 
poration with regard to payment ?—TI have asked their 
permission and there has been no trouble; but still 
trouble might arise, or permission to have an analysis 
made might be refused, and, therefore, I think the 
coroner should have power to order it and to pay for it. 

8365. In many cases the only resort the coroner 
has is an application to the Home Office to send down 
a Home Office expert P—Yes, there is very great diffi- 
culty, which in Manchester has been acute more than 
once, as to whether to pay workhouse medical men 
or not. 

8366. It excludes hospital doctors from payment ?— 
Yes. 

8367. Is not the whole provision wrong ?—I think so, 

8368. Because a man does acertain amount of work 
for charity he is made to do public work for nothing, 
which he has not undertaken ?—I think that all medical 
men, who are called as witnesses and asked to do the 
work, should be paid for it. 

8369. And because he has given his time to the 
hospital as a matter of charity you think he should not 
be asked to do the other for nothing P—That is so. All 
doctors, whether they are paid for their services, or 
give them voluntarily, should be/paid. 

8370. Unless they are whole-time government offi- 
cers, that is the only exception ’—Certainly, unless, 
that is to say, it was part of the work which was in 
contemplation at the time they got their appointment. 
There is one other point which I have felt myself; I do 
not think I have brought it before any other coroners. 
I think a coroner should have power in suitable cases 
to refuse to pay the statutory fee to a medical witness, 


provided the jury recommend that course. I have 
frequently been faced with this difficulty, that I have 
had to call a medical man whose conduct is in question. 
We have discussed his conduct, and the jury have 
possibly inflicted a severe censure, and yet I have to 
pay the man. 

8371. When he has been practically a defendant in 
the case P—Yes, I have to pay him a guinea for coming 
there, and I do not think it is quite fair. It puts me in 
a very difficult position with the doctor, because he 
can practically defy me; I have no control over him 
whatever. 

8372. Still, censure by a coroner’s jury is a very 
serious thing to a man in practice P—Yes, but to have 
to pay aman for giving evidence about a thing which is 
the subject of censure, I think is not right. 

8373. What class of cases do you refer to—where a 
doctor has not attended sufficiently, or what ?—I can 
give you one instance where that very question arose. 
A patient was taken ill; they telephoned to a doctor ; 
the doctor did not attend the patient, but said he would 
send along some medicine. The medicine was put up 
by a child of 15 under his directions—he simply told 
her what to put in the bottle. 

8374. In his own dispensary P—Yes. The bottle 
was sent to the patient, the patient took one dose and 
incontinently died. The question arose as to what was 
in the bottle, and the bottle was sent for purposes of 
identification to the doctor to ask what he had put in 
it. He had it in his possession for a short time and 
he washed the bottle out and threw it away. He 
came up to give evidence and, of course, there was 
trouble. The worst trouble he could get into, as far 
as we were concerned, was that we inflicted a severe 
censure ; but I had to pay him. 

8375. I suppose the boy or girl of 15 who made up 
the mixture put some wrong stuff in by mistake P—So 
far as we could discover it was quite innocuous; but 
it was the way the doctor had acted in destroying 
valuable evidence, to which I was referring. 

8376. The medicine did not kill the patient P—No, 
so far as we could discover the medicine did not kill 
the patient. 

8377. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) He explained the 
death P—I had independent evidence. 

8378. There was evidence ?—Yes, and as far as we 
could discover there was nothing in the medicine which 
really did any harm, or, at all events, we could not 
connect it with the death, Of course, if there had 
been he would have been in a very different position. 

8379. (Chairman.) You only paid him because he 
was a medical witness ?—Yes. 

8380. You might have regarded him as not a 
medical witness, I should have thought ?—I had to ask 
him about medical details and he could have sued me 
for the fee. ; 

8381. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) You referred, in 
connection with anzsthetics, to nitrous oxide. Have 
you had any cases from dentists P—I have had none 
from dentists at all. 

8382. They were all qualified persons P—Yes, in 
every case of death that I have had to investigate as 
coroner the anzsthetic has been administered by a 
properly qualified man. 

8383. And there was no carelessness P—No, none 
discoverable at all. 

8384, You have no experience of anything of that 
sort P—No. 

8385. You say that there are a good lacy un- 
qualified practitioners in Manchester P—Yes. 

8386. Herbalists P—Yes. 

8387. (Chairman.) And sellers of quack remedies ? 
—Yes, and Christian Science people. 

8388. Do you consider it your duty to hold an 
inquest when a man dies under one of those non- 
qualified people P—Undoubtedly ; I have no evidence 
as to the cause of death. 

8389. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) You would not accept 
their explanation P—No, certainly not. 

8390. (Chairman.) Can you give us any instance of 
anything in unqualified practice to which your attention 
has been called which you think objectionable. We do 
not want names ?—Yes; there is an instance where a 
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man who makes up a special preparation attended 
people. He even went to the length of giving a certi- 
ficate of death. Then he got warned off that. He has 
attended people upon whom I have subsequently had 
to hold inquests, and his excuse has been that he has 
been simply visiting as a friend. 

8391. Has he any specific drug or mixture which 
he pushes P—He has a mixture which he pushes very 
strongly indeed with the most fraudulent and mis- 
chievous claims, because they deal also with infectious 
disease. He claims, amongst other things, that any 
infectious disease is cured in a very short time, and 
that no patient suffering from infectious disease need 
go to hospital, nor need the disease be notified if his 
mixture is taken. 

8392. A person who takes his mixture is no longer 
infectious P—Yes ; he claims it for small-pox even, and 
does a great deal of mischief. 

8393. Have you ever had the prescription analysed ? 
—Yes. 

8394. It consists of very ordinary commonplace 
drugs >—Absolutely valueless. At first when I con- 





fronted him with the analysis he could not dispute it. 
It contains some 16 or 17 ingredients. It is a most 
extraordinary mixture. 

8395. Some of which were incompatibles ?—No. 
They were quite innocuous; they would do neither 
good nor harm. Some time afterwards I had to bring 
up the fact of this analysis again at a subsequent 
inquest. He had had time to turn it over in his mind, 
and he said he did not accept it; he said that there 
was something in it that even the greatest skilled 
analyst could not detect under six months’ laborious 
tests, and that was the essence of the whole thing. 
He certainly takes in the public; he has an enormous 
sale for the drug. 

8396. At what price is it sold?—The ordinary 
patent medicine price. 

8397. Thirteen-pence halfpenny ?—Yes, and up- 
wards. 

8398. And what is it worth ?—It is not worth the 
odd halfpenny. There are one or two other points 
I should have liked to have spoken about, but I do not 
know that they are of very great importance, 





The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Thursday next at 2.15 o’clock. 
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Sir Horatio SHEPHARD, LL.D. 


Mr. Witiiam H. Wiuucox, M.D. 
Mr, J, F. Moynan (Secretary). 


Mr. JoHn TrRovuTBECE, called in and examined. 


8400. (Chairman.) I think you are an M.A., B.C.L., 
of Oxford, and a solicitor P—Yes. 

8401. You were appointed deputy coroner for West- 
minster in 1886 P—Yes. 

8402. And coroner in 1888 P—Yes. 


8403. You were appointed coroner for the Savoy, 
and for the South-western district of London in 1902 ? 
—Yes. 

8404. So that you hold three coronerships ?—Yes. 

8405. You are also deputy high bailiff for West- 
minster >—Yes. } : 

8406. As regards Westminster, that is a franchise 
| ecoronership? —It is a franchise of the Dean and 
_Chapter of Westminster; they elect. 

8407. Their jurisdiction is not quite the same as 
the present borough jurisdiction ?—No, the liberty of 
Westminster is the old Westminster which formed the 
old Parliamentary borough, but when the new borough, 
the municipal borough, was made, there were slight 
alterations in the boundaries, and power was not re- 
served to amend them for the coroner’s district too. 
Consequently there are slight, but not very important, 
differences between the territory of the coroner and 
that of the borough. 

4408. That occasionally gives rise to difficulties as 
to which coroner has jurisdiction ?—Yes, the police 
and people who have to report are sometimes puzzled. 


8409. Because there are two Westminster boun- 
daries >—Yes; if a body is found outside the boundary 
of Westminster borough they would naturally think it 
belonged to a coroner outside. It might belong to 
me, and vice versd. 

8410. As regards the Savoy, there you are appointed 
not by the Dean and Chapter, but by the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster ?—That is so. I think that 
was in consequence of the practical difficulties that 
arose. It is a very small bit, not even shown on this 
map I have, entirely enclosed by Westminster. 

8411. It is an island ?—Yes, there is no convenience 
there for post-mortems. 

- 8412. There is no mortuary and no post-mortem 
room ?—That is so. 

8413. You are coroner for the Savoy and for West- 
minster. According to strict law can one coroner move 
a body into the district of another? Of course it isa 
convenient and right thing to do ?—I should not like to 
say. Jf they were different coroners they could not, 
but, being the same person, I do not xnow. 

8414. Two coroners’ in one person ?—Yes; I have 
never done it or attempted to do it in the case of the 
South-western district and Westminster. 

8415. Who appoints for the South-western dis- 
trict P—The London County Council. 

8416. You hold three coronerships ?—Yes, two 
franchise, and one county. 
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8417. Who pays you in the three cases ?—The 
County Council pays in all cases, both salary and 
expenses. 

8418. You are on the footing of a county coroner 
paid by a salary and not by fees ?>—I am paid by salary. 
I believe it was originally calculated, but it is a salary. 

8419, As a matter of practical convenience, if 
eventually all those three coronerships were merged 
into one, would the public gain ?—I think that there 
might very well be a practical difficulty arising in the 
appointment of my successor. If the chief authority, 
the County Council, deemed it advisable to continue 
this arrangement they have no power to enforce their 
wishes on either the Chancellor of the Duchy or the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

8420. Therefore you have one paying authority and 
three appointing authorities who have no connection ? 
—yYes. Westminster has a tendency rather to decrease 
in the number of inquests, although perhaps their 
relative importance may tend to increase. 

8421. It is gradually becoming a richer neighbour- 
hood ?—Yes; it is hardly enough for an appointment ; 
there is not enough of it. 

8422. Taking your three coronerships, how many 
cases are there ?—It is just under 1,000 a year. 

8423. That is practically three a day ?—Yes. 

8424. Taking your jurisdiction as a whole, you 
have four general hospitals P—In Westminster. There 
is another general hospital in the South-western dis- 
trict—that is St. Thomas’s; and there is another 
hospital, a general hospital, to which no medical school 
is attached, the Bolingbroke Hospital. 

8425. Wandsworth Common ?— Yes. 

8426. Then you have the new army hospital by the 
Tate Gallery ?—Yes ; and there are a good many minor 
and special hospitals. 

8427. The Fistula Hospital in Vauxhall Bridge 
Road ?— Yes; and there is a children’s hospital in 
Vincent Square. 

8428. And the consumption hospital ?—Yes. 

8429. Millbank has gone P— Yes. Then I have 
Poland Street, which is called the Westminster Union, 
and then there are branch workhouses, one of the Strand 
Union, in Sheffield Street, and another, the St. George’s 
Union, is in Buckingham Palace Road. 

8430. Who makes the post-mortems, and how is 
evidence given before you in the cases from the 
hospitals P—Unless there is something involving the 
hospital itself, the post-mortem is in practice made by 
one of the pathologists at the hospital in the presence 
of the house officer, whoever he may be. 

8431. The house surgeon or physician ?—Yes, who 
has attended the case. Evidence is given by the house 
surgeon or the house physician; that is the general 
practice 

8432. Does that apply to cases brought into the 
hospital dead or only to cases which die in the 
hospital ?—That would only apply to cases which die 
in the hospital. 

8433. Suppose a case is brought in dead to the 
hospital, what is done then ?—It would be removed to 
the mortuary. 

8434. To the civil mortuary P—Yes. 

8435. Who would give evidence in that case—in a 
brought-in-dead case ?—It would depend on the case 
entirely. Very often there has been a medical man 
who may have seen the case before the death occurred, 
and sent it on. He would give whatever clinical 
evidence there was, and the post-mortem would pro- 
bably be made by one of the pathologists—one whom 
I appoint or select. 

8436. One of the hospital pathologists P—It depends; 
generally not. He is not selected because he is in that 
hospital, for the practical difficwity that pathologists 
attached to the hospital do not care for inquest work. 

8437. Is there any power to pay a_ hospital 
pathologist if he gives evidence in those cases ?—Only 
the two guineas. There is no power to pay him any 
special fee. 

8438. If the house surgeon or house physician 
gave evidence you cannot pay him at all P—I cannot 
pay him if the death has taken place in the hospital, 








8439. Assuming death has taken place in the 
hospital, you have nu power to pay him ?—No power 
whatever. ‘ 

8440. If a case comes in dead, then it is like any 
other case P—Yes, whoever is selected to hold the post- 
mortem, or to give evidence, as the case may he, is paid. 

8441. When first you became coroner what was the 
practice in Westminster?—In Westminster the old 
practice was, as regards hospitals, as [ have stated, 
and, as regards other cases, the practitioner who was 
first called in after the death, or who had attended 
the patient during the last illness, would make the 
post-mortem examination. 

8442. Was your attention called to that practice, 
and what was the result P—My attention has been 
called on many occasions to it. One of the earliest 
was when I was a very young coroner; it occurred in 
Westminster. The case was being taken of a newly- 
born child. A practitioner had been called in, and the 
child was dead when he was called in. He made the 
post-mortem examination, and gave evidence, and 
stated that, in his opinion, death was due to a blow 
upon the head—to violence. 

8443: If that had been the case 
have been a criminal case. 

8444. It was not an accidental blow?—No; he 
intimated that it was a blow. If that had been the 
case, of course, it would have been very serious. 
Mr. Thomas Bond was in court. 

8445. The surgeon of Westminster Hospital P—Yes, 
he was in court and had seen the body when he made 
the post-mortem examination on a case of his own. 

8446. Both bodies were in the mortuary at the same 
time P—Yes. This evidence so horrified him that he 
jumped up and said he must correct it, and he did, and 
he proved that this appearance was due to what I am 
told by doctors is frequently found in the case of newly 
born children in the ordinary process of birth. 

8447. (Dr. Willcox.) Caput succedanewm P—Yes, 
that startled me very much. , 

8448. (Chairman.) Did you have other cases P—Yes, 
I had opportunities of discussing it with both lawyers 
and doctors who took an interest in these matters. I 
always have taken the opportunity of discussing these 
things not only in the light of general principles, but 
in view of particular cases. I certainly gradually 
formed a conclusion that the practi:e of invariably 
selecting a gentleman to make a post-mortem examina- 
tion because he happened to be physically the nearest, 
was a dangerous practice, and might often result in 
very serious and unmerited consequences. I may say, 
I have had many cases which illustrated it, but I have 
given that as the first and most startling. 

8449. You have had many since, which have con- 
firmed you in that opinion ?—Yes, as to the danger. 

8450. That many post-mortems require to be con- 
ducted by a specially skilled man?—Yes. Take the 
case of those so-called overlaying cases. Twenty years 
ago there certainly was an idea that if a child was 
found dead in bed between its parents it was overlain, 
and I would get written opinions given positively that 
it was so from the medical man called in before he had 
made his post-mortem examination. I used to have a 
great deal of evidence to that effect: that the child 
had been suffocated by external means. Of course, 
there is a great temptation to a man to support the 
opinion he has recently given. I have had an opinion 
like that given only a few weeks ago by an experienced 
man—a police surgeon—who was called in after death. 
He gave me a written opinion that the child had been 
suffocated by clothes put over its head. I went most 
carefully into it, and could find no evidence of that 
kind. Dr. Trevor, I think, made the post-mortem 
examination. 

8451. Of St. George’s P—Yes ; he has given evidence 
here. He found a perfectly natural explanation of the 
death, and I found, on examining this doctor, that it 
was only surmise. Although the opinion was given 
without qualification, it was only surmise. He had no 
authority, really, for making it. 

8452. But for the intervention of Dr. Trevor you 
might have put those people on their trial —I thought 
they would have been distinctly in peril, 
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8453. (Dr. Willcox.) Did the police surgeon make 
the post-mortem ?—No, Dr. Trevor made the post- 
mortem in that case. 

8454. (Chatrman.) To take your evidence in the 
order in which you have set it out in your précis, 
you found in the South-western district that a 
somewhat excessive number of inquests were being 
held >—Yes, I did, indeed. I select Battersea as a 
typical case. In 1899 there were 254 inquests; in 
1900 there were 278; in 1901 there were 301, and I 
was appointed the next year. 

8455. 1902?—Yes. That makes an average of 277 
from 1899 to 1902. When I became coroner the 
number dropped in 1902 to 228; in 1903 it was 217; 
and in 1904 it was 206. I think that is a very 
considerable drop. 

8456. How was that; have you any explanation ?— 
It is extremely difficult to say positively in every case, 
but what I did notice was this: I could point to indi- 
vidual medical men who on enquiry I found had had 
in one case 80 to 100 inquests in the year; in two 
other cases about 40; and when the new system was 
adopted with regard to medical evidence their cases 
dropped practically to nothing. I rarely get a case 
reported from any of those medical men or their 
successors in practice. 

8457. Do you think they still have cases in which 
inquests ought to be held or not?—I am inclined to 
think that the majority of the cases were cases which 
ought never to have been taken at all. At the same 
time I cannot exclude the possibility that there are 
now cases which are certified which ought not to be 
certified. 

8458. I think some of these medical practitioners 
to whom you refer claim that there is a right by law 
or custom for the medical man first called in to make 
the post-mortem in every case ?—Yes; in one of the 
very first cases I had, a murder case, a medical practi- 
tioner, not of the description one would care to employ 
in a murder case, made quite a fuss. He claimed the 
post-mortem. He happened to be one of the doctors 
called in. I think he was physically the first. 

8459. What kind of murder was it? Was it a 
case where a post-mortem was important ?—One could 
not tell. It was a case of a cut throat, where a man 
had cut his wife’s throat. You cannot tell what may 
turn upon it. Points may arise at any moment. 

8460. In a case of that kind it may be very import- 
ant to have a skilled man to say whether it is murder 
or suicide ?—There is a récent case. A woman is shot 
by a man—such is the allegation—by one of those new 
pistols which have great carrying power and use nickel 
bullets. There was a hole through a rib in the back; 
there was a hole in the top rib in the front, both 
apparently clean-cut holes. Now, it is quite feasible, if 
the wound of entrance is here (describing), it could be a 
self-inflicted wound; if it is here, it could not be. So 
that a case which is apparently quite simple when you 
first hear of it, may turn out to be of some difficulty. 

8461. Some of these medical gentlemen have stated 
that coroners had no discretion, and that it was a 
matter of law ?—Yes, that was the line of argument. 

8462. That coroners should entrust the post-mortem 
to the man first in the field, so to speak ?—Yes, 

8463. At any rate, you broke through that practice ? 
—Yes. . 

8464. You held that you hada discretion to decide 
who should perform the post-mortem ?—Yes. It had 
‘gone so far that I found the evidence had been 
arranged, and also the post-mortem had been arranged, 
before the coroner had heard of the case. 

8465. That was a little previous, was it not P—I 
thought so. 

8466. Did you find in any of those cases that an 
inquest was not required at all ?—I am bound to say 
it did not occur in my time. 

8467. It was before your time that it happened P— 
Yes, I have had cases where a man has admitted that 
he knew the cause of death before he made the post- 
mortem. It was a perfectly natural death. 

8468. He had every reason to believe that the 
post-mortem would verifv it?—No, he said he had 








no doubt about it. It is rare, and it is not an 
admission likely to be made in the box. 

8469. You mean he might have certified without a 
post-mortem ?—Yes, I think so quite clearly; or if he 
had given the information, it would have been quite 
sufficient to have passed the case. 

8470. Will you give us what you consider the public 
reasons for holding inquests and registeriag deaths P— 
The first reason I put down for ascertaining the fact and 
the cause of the death is for statistical purposes. I 
mention that to show how important it is that we 
should get the statistics rightly stated at the 
beginning. 

8471. We had some evidence the other day in 
which a distinguished chairman of a county council 
thought the duty of a coroner was only to find 
whether death was natural or unnatural, and that it 
was waste of time and money to go into the specific 
cause of death. What do you say to that?—I do not 
agree with him at all. I think you are bound to find 
out what the cause of death is, from the medical point 
of view, and when you have ascertained that, you are 
bound to see whether there is anybody who is legally 
responsible in respect of the death, and unless you 
go into the case pretty clearly and thoroughly, I do 
not see how you can carry out those duties. 

8472. On what ground do you think it is important 
that the exact cause of death should be found by the 
coroner where there is no suspicion of foul play or 
anything of that kind ?—I do not think you can find 
what the cause of death is until you know it exactly. 

8473. Say you see a man fall into the water. 
Nobody else is near, and he is taken out dead. Is it 
material for the public to know whether he died from 
drowning or from a fit >—It is material to his relatives 
to know whether or not he committed suicide. If you 
examine his body and find his heart is in such a state 
that he might faint and fall into the water, it would 
be a considerable consolation to them. 

8474. Do you attach any importance yourself as 
regards the health of the people in having exact 
mortality statistics >—I do not profess to speak from 
that point of view, but I have heard it claimed by 
doctors and medical officers of health that they wish to 
know. 

8475. They wish to know if there is any disease 9— 
Yes, for instance, if there was a case of spotted fever 
found, it would’ be advisable that the medical officer 
should know of that, and as soon as possible; or of 
diphtheria. I have had many cases which have been 
found to be diphtheria. 

8476. The precaution is taken for the benefit of 
survivors and contacts ?—Yes, as we do go to this 
necessary expense in holding an inquest, I feel the same 
expense will enable us to find out a great deal of 
useful information for the community. 

8477. Now what are the other reasons, apart from 
medical statistics P—The prevention and discovery of 
crime, which, I suppose, is the primary reason for 
coroners’ inquests. 

8478. And the fact that people know that coroners’ 
inquests will be held has a deterrent effect P—I think 
it would have a deterrent effect. It depends upon a 
good many things, but, generally speaking, I do believe 
that. 

8479. For instance, on poisoners especially, it would 
have a deterrent effect?—Yes. I think anybody who 
was educated and read up the matter would not be 
deterred because he would know that the weakest point 
in the link is the certificate of death. If he could deal 
with the question of the certificate of death he need 
not fear an inquest. 

8480. We are coming to that point in your evidence, 
and you can give us you reasons for that —Yes. 

8481. You mentioned the collection of information 
for what you call quasi-criminal evidence. What do 
you mean by that P—I had in my mind sases where 
there are Acts of Parliament which either compel a 
coroner to hold inquests ia special cases, for example, 
in the case of a nurse child where there is no certificate 
forthcoming, and in prisons and workhouses and 
lunatic asylums where the coroner need not hold an 
inquest, but every death must be reported to him, 
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I have hundreds in the South-western district reported 
every year from two asylums, most of which I do not 
take. I only take them if there is some reason—some 
complaint. Perhaps I should like to refer to that 
later with regard to the duty of the coroner’s officer. It 
comes in there. 

8482. Then there is the case of factories and mines 
which you mentioned ?—Yes, factories and mines— 
there is a difficulty there also which I should like to 
refer to in connection with that, and that is the ques- 
tion as to the people who may legally appear and ask 
questions. 

8483, Will you deal with that now, or will you come 
to it later on 9—If not inconvenient, I will deal with 
that now. I have found there is, I will not say a sense 
of injustice, but a sense of inequality. Certain trades 
under the Factory and Mines Acts have a right of 
appearing, not by advocate, but by one of themselves, 
at the coroner’s inquest. 

8484. The secretary of the trades union comes, I 
suppose P—Yes, but railway associations, and so on, 
have no such right. I have felt it is not for the 
coroner to decide who ought or ought not to have the 
right, and I should hke—as now the questions seems 
to be definitely decided in favour of giving working 
people this right of appearance—that it should be 
extended to everybody who is practically in the same 
position. J can find no difference logically. 

8485. It ought to be all or none, you mean ?—Yes. 

8486. As far as you have gone have those people 
proved useful or not?—As advocates, no, but some- 
times in giving evidence. At the same time, even on 
their own technical points, if they give evidence they 
stand at a great disadvantage as against a trained man 
on the other side. They often say things which put 
them in a ridiculous position almost. 

8487. Then why extend it further than it already 
has been done ?—I should like to see either all or none. 
At present it does not seem logical. 

8488. Another reason for holding inquests is in 
connection with the questions which turn up under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act or imsurance cases P— 
Yes. I find that the coroner’s court is largely used 
by those persons who are undoubtedly civil parties for 
the purpose of extracting information, and I think it is 
very valuable. : 

8489. Having a preliminary canter ?—They get the 
facts when they are fresh. The witnesses have no 
time to think; they give better evidence. 

8490. You get better evidence before people have 
had time to make it up carefully ?—Undoubtedly. I 
have had solicitors who have represented all sides 
say they greatly appreciate the advantage of asking 
questions at once ; it saves litigation very often. 

8491. There being no accused persons, and no 
parties, questions can very properly be asked which 
could not be asked in a civil or criminal prosecution ? 
—That is so. 

8492. Questions which are most material, but not 
material against a particular person ?—That is so. 

8493. Then you lay stress upon the question of 
identity >—That is a very interesting question. The 
only case where the law calls attention to the necessity 
for identification is where the mistake is least likely to 
occur, and that is where a man is hanged. 

8494, We do not often hang a wrong man, I hope ? 
—I do not know a case. The Act is very particular to 
show it is the person on whom the judgment of death 
has been passed. 

8495. Do you find much trouble P—Yes, sometimes ; 
there have been curious cases. There is no definite 
system of identification. I should like to see some 
Home Office rules laid down for the assistance of both 
police officers and coroners to improve the methods of 
identification. 

8496. I do not understand what line you are 
suggesting. On what lines do you suggest the rule 
should go >—For example, there is no uniformity as to 
what a police officer should do, what form of examina- 
tion he is to make, or what measurements he is to make. 

8497. But if he does there is nothing to compare 
them with unless the man happens to be a criminal. 
Suppose you take the finger-marks, unless he has had 
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his finger- marks taken for some other purpose it 
would not help you ?—Quite so, but the finger-marks 
might exist ; then a proper photograph is another thing. 

84.98. (Sz Malcolm Morris.) There are other things 
besides finger-marks—personal marks ?—Yes, perhaps 
a deformity. 

8499. Is this specially in cases of drowning P—Yes, 
chiefly in cases of drowning, but there were one or two 
cases of people who have come to London. 

8500. (Chairman.) Strangers P— Yes, and they 
commit suicide, and they are evidently of good 
position. There was a case about which there was 
some discussion. There was a woman who called 
hetself Mary Duval. She was never identified, but, 
curiously enough, two people, I do not think either of 
them were quite sane, came forward. One said it was 
her daughter, identified her positively, and her hand- 
Another 
woman, who was not very respectable, but was 
educated, identified the body as that of her sister. 
They were_both absolutely wrong. 

8501. We have been told, in cases where a drowned 
body is hardly recognisable, there are people who have 
claims on insurance companies identify it P—Yes. 

8502. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Are there any special 
means of identification in Paris more than we have in 
England ?—I have seen most beautiful photographs 
there; they do them in two positions. Of course, they | 
are very logical—they do it very beautifully, and the 
measurements are taken in a certain form, and that 
form has to be worked through. 

8503. Would it be of any advantage to us to adopt 
some of their methods ?—I think we could learn some- 
thing from them in those respects. 

8504. (Chatrman.) It is easier to identify people in 
France, because everyone has to have their own papers ? 
—I suppose it is. One case was that of a man, who 
appeared to be a tramp, found in a ditch in the Bois. 
He was photographed front and sideways, and as he 
was dressed. I think anyone would be puzzled to 
recognise a very near relative if they saw them dressed 
in grave clothes on a mortuary slab and photographed 
in that way, but if a photograph was taken of the body 
as found, it would be very different. I had a marked 
instance in a recent case, where a man attempted to 
steal from a jeweller and committed suicide at the 
Savoy Hotel. An ordinary police photograph was of 
no use whatever. Subsequently, one of my officers, an 
adept in such things, ten days after death dressed up 
the body. ; ; 

8505. He was a policeman P—Yes, a sergeant of 
police. He took four photographs. Looking at the 
photographs I should not have thought the man was 
dead, and the body was identified by means of those 
photographs. 

8506. That is a very good instance in point >—Yes. 

8507. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Who pays the expenses 
of the photograph ?—TI believed it is done by contract 
now by the police. 

8508. (Chatrman.) It is a police charge ?—Yes ; it 
is not much, I think. I think it is rather cut down. 

8509. You think it is the tendency of legislation to 
make it increasingly important that all facts connected 
with death should be ,ascertained at the earliest 
possible opportunity ?—That is my opinion. Yes, with 
regard to the increase of medical knowledge, I had 
this specially in view. I have always thought that we 
waste our opportunities a great deal. Facts which are 
brought out at inquests would be of great value to 
medical men if they could be known. 

8510. Known and collected P—Yes. 

8511. But they must be reported by a skilled 
medical reporter to be of any use >—Yes, but I do not 
see why there should not be one. 

8512. You think, for instance, if an advanced 
medical student were attached to a coroner’s court 
he could report sufficiently?—I think if there is 
established an official medico-legal school, that there 
are many students of such a school, men who wish to 
make their work in life in such a school, who would 
be only too glad to have the opportunity to act as 
registrars, and so on. Take such a point as overlaying, 
for instance: How can the facts be collected and 
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properly put before Parliament, if they are proposing 
to deal with this question, on the present system ? 
They cannot. There are ever so many sporadic cases 
which have no apparent connection, and there is no 
means of comparing them and tabulating them. 

8513. In your opinion there is a good deal of waste 
material in respect to inquests P—I think so; material 
which costs so much, and of which so little use is 
made. 

8514. You were going to tell us something about 
registration of deaths, I think?—Yes. The ordinary 
way of registration is this: When a patient is taken ill 
the registered medical practitioner is called in who 
attends the case, and makes a diagnosis, and attends 
up to the death. After the death has occurred, then 
he gives a certificate of death. A certificate, I under- 
stand, still may be given on a form which is not the 
Registrar-General’s form; but practically now, as far 
as my experience goes, it is always given on the 
Registrar-General’s form. That certificate is taken 
by a relative to the registrar within a day or so. 

8515. The doctor does not send it to the registrar ? 
—No, it is taken by the relative. 

8516. Who reports the death?—Yes. He reads 
whatever is on the certificate and he reports it to the 
registrar. Ifthe registrar is satisfied, he will register 
the death and give a certificate of burial. The taking 
of that certificate of burial involves the obligation of 
burying the body. Itis given to the undertaker, who 
delivers it to the superintendent of the cemetery where 
the funeral takes place. 

8517. Ought not he to give it to the minister who 
performs the service P—Technically, I suppose he ought 
to; practically, I think the superintendent gets it. 

8518. The minister is entitled to demand it before 
he reads the service ?—I suppose so. In a cemetery 
where there is a minister attached they might take 
it for granted. 

8519. It is given tothe cemetery authority P—Yes. 

8520, And it is not filed anywhere ?—There is no 
obligation to file it anywhere. It can be destroyed. 

8521. Or given away to somebody else P—I do not 
see any reason why it should not. I do not say I 
approve of it, but 1 do not see anything to prevent it 
being done. — 

8522. Would it be possible for the same burial 
certificate to be used for two people, that isthe danger ? 
- Yes, 1 think so. I had a very curious case quite lately 
in Lambeth about three weeks ago. The cemetery 
authorities reported to me that my burial order was 
not forthcoming in a particular case. They reported 
to the registrar of deaths. 

8523. In a case whére you have held an inquest ?— 
Yes; the registrar came to me, and I was certain that 
I had issued it. I asked him to made inquiries. 

8524. Do you have counterfoils P—No, I do not 
use them. When the inquest is done I fill up and 
sign the burial order. He went to the undertaker and 
found the undertaker had the burial order. The body 
was buried, and he had the order. Not only that, but 
he found six or seven of his own certificates of 
death in the undertaker’s possession. The undertaker 
said, “Oh, perhaps it is one of these !”’ 

8525. There was nothing wrong in the case except 
the loose practice ?—He might have used any one of 
those certificates to bury any body, and it could not 
have been found out, if he was a dishonest man. He 
was prosecuted for that by the Registrar-General. 
I advised reporting all the facts to the Registrar- 
General. 

8526. Perhaps he had not been asked for the cer- 
tificate P—I did not see how the case was presented 
in court, but he was fined, and I understand that his 
financial position was such that it necessitated a whip 
round among his friends to pay the fine to avoid 
prison. 

8527. Putting aside the question as to what 
happens to the burial certificate, you think the death 
certification procedure is faulty in itself?—I do not 
think it affords adequate protection. 

8528. Will you tell us why ?—The first reason is— 
ib is not necessary before signing a certificate for the 
doctor to see the dead body, as 1am informed, I have 


known a case quite recently where a doctor gave a 
certificate. He was a house surgeon at a hospital in 
the out-patient department. He had seen the patient 
once; it was a child very ill. 

8529. And likely to die?—Yes. The mother came 
up and said, “The child is dead,” and he gave a cer- 
tificate, but he did not know whether the child was 
dead-or not, and he did not know whether there was 
another child in the house, and which child was dead. 
It would be quite easy for an insurance fraud to occur 
in such circumstances. 

8530. You mean Mary is insured and Jane dies, 
and you claim for Mary ?—Yes; supposing Jane is ill 
and going to die, and Mary is insured; you say Mary 
is dead and you get your certificate. 

(Sir Malcolm Morris.) How do you propose to 
remedy this? the house surgeon cannot possibly know. 

8531. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) He does not know 
Mary from Jane ?—I always think it is a little 
dangerous in the out-patients’ department of a large 
hospital. If it is practically inconvenient for the 
house surgeon to go to the house and view the body, 
in the case of a child I do not think it would be 
difficult to bring the body to him. But at the same 
time it would be much more desirable that he should 
see it. 

8532. (Chairman.) Some witnesses have gone as 
far as this—I do not know whether you would agree 
with them—that a medical man ought not to give a 
certificate of death unless he has actually seen the 
body—that he ought to see the body and then give 
the certificate of death, and of course receive a proper 
fee for doing:so ?—I think so. 

8533. And that any case that is not covered by a 
certificate of that kind ought to be reported to the 
coroner, not that he should necessarily hold an 
inquest, but every case where a medical man has not 
seen the body after death should be reported to the 
coroner, who should make an inquiry and decide 
whether an inquest should be held or not?—I 
think so. 

8534. Do you go so far as that ?—I do not think, 
when a medical man cannot personally say that. death 
has occurred, the certificate ought to pass. 

8535. You think it ought to be a certificate of 
knowledge and not of information and belief >—I think 
80. 

8536. A good many witnesses have held that 
opinion, That would mean a good deal of extra charge 
on the public?—I rather doubt it; I do not think it 
would. 

8537. A medical man would be entitled to charge 
for a visit, if he saw somebody after death P—Yes. 

(Sir Malcolm Morris.) How could the house surgeon 
see a child that may be living 3 miles or 8 miles away ? 
He could not do it. 

8538. (Chairman.) Your wswer would be, I take it, 
that the house surgeon ought not to certify ; that the 
case ought to be reported, and the coroner would make 
an inquiry P—Yes, it costs nothing now to do that, and 
is no extra cost on the public now. 

8539. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Jt would mean an 
enormous increase of the coroner’s duties, would it not ? 
—I am not in a position to say how many certificates 
of death come from the out-patients department of a 
hospital; I should think not many. 

8540. (Dr. Willcow.) Very few, indeed; in fact, it 
is the careless man who gives them. I think there are 
practically none given; it is an exceptional thing ?—I 
thought so. Then there.is a case that occurred in a 
neighbouring district where a medical student simulated 
certain diseases, called in a medical man, who was quite 
taken in; and then he put on a disguise, and asked for 
a certificate of his own death, and got it. But the 
medical man had his suspicions, and found. it out. 
But he got his certificate. 

8541. (Chacrman.) He came and reported the death 
under disguise ?—Yes ; that is about two years ago. 

8542. What was the motive P—Insurance, I think. 

8543. I suppose the object was to get a legacy or 
insurance ?—T'o realise an insurance, I think. 

8544, Another objection to the present system of 
death certification is that no uniform terminology is 
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employed, and there is a good deal of carelessness 
sometimes in filling up the certificate P—Yes, there is. 
I do not pretend to speak with any medical knowledge. 
I only speak from what I have been told, in considering 
the different certificates which, from time to time, come 
before me; but there are all kinds of different terms 
used for the same thing, and also that there is not care 
taken always to show the exact cause of death. 

8545. For instance, you may have a certificate like 
this: “heart failure,” but it is either heart failure or 
lung failure in every case of death ?—Yes, it means 
very little. The registrar who knows his duties would 
not accept such a certificate, but would ask for more 
information. 

8546. What class of man is a registrar ?—Well 
they vary from medical men down to bearers at a 
funeral. 

8547. Do you think that a bearer at a funeral 
would be a proper person to say whether a certificate 
of death was in proper form ?—Of course he would not 
venture to criticise it, but it is not always realized by 
a doctor that he ought to state if violence forms any 
part of the cause of death. 

8548. You mean that death caused by hanging may 
be described as a death from failure of respiration P— 
That is an extreme case. Take a man who has an 
injury, and there are complications, and it is from the 
complications that he dies. 

8549. Blood poisoning, for instance ?—Yes. 

8550. The original thing may have been a blow 
with a weapon ?—Yes. Without any desire to conceal, 
not to state the whole cause of death, may have the 
effect of keeping facts from being known and inquiries 
from being made. 

8551. How do you suggest that may be remedied ; 
can you make any suggestion ?—I think we could in 
the first place make an alteration in the form of the 
certificat . I think in addition to making a positive 
statement, there might be a series of questions which 
the medical man might be asked to answer, whether 
positively, in his opinion, the death was in any way due 
to or accelerated by injury, poison, &c. 

8552. Calling his attention to it >—Yes, and getting 
his answer, yes or no. 

8553-4. Your next point is that there is no general 
obligation to bury dead :bodies in a public burial 
ground ?—That is so. It is quite possible, and it is the 
law now that you may bury a dead body without 
any certificate at all. If a man has any knowledge of 
these matters, he may commit a murder in his own 
house, he may wait for a certain number of days, 
particularly in this weather, for the body to get into 
a bad state; he may order the coffin, and tell the 
undertaker he wishes to coffin the body himself. The 
undertaker may take that body without any certificate 
or order to the cemetery, and the body must be buried, 
and the only thing you can do is that within so many 
days the superintendent must report the fact to the 
coroner. 

8555. Is there anything to prevent a man telling 
the undertaker who brings the coffin: ‘I am going to 
“take this relation of mine into the country to be 
“ buried,” and move the body into the country for a 
month or so till all signs of vegetable poison have 
gone ?—He may move it where he likes. There is 
nothing in the form of the burial order to prescribe 
the place for burial, which I think would be another 
important precaution. By the time a death is regis- 
tered most people would know where they would like 
the body to be buried, and the place ought to be 
prescribed. 

8556. The next point is about still-born children ? 
—Yes. 

8557. That raises a very difficult question and a 
complicated one ?>—Yes. 

8558. People are very sensitive about still-births 
being inquired into. I mean respectable people, where 
everything is straight —Yes; but I think that applies 
to every form of violent death. I think respectable 
people generally dislike an inquest till the inquest 
takes place, when they see there is nothing to object 
to. Ido not think it is especially with regard to still- 
born children, 





8559. I thought a Bill was introduced some years 
ago, in connection with which there was found to be a 
very strong feeling in the House of Commons about 
it, a feeling reflected from the constituencies into the 
House ?—I did not know that. 

8560. I may be mistaken. Will you tell us what 
you have to say about still-born children ?—There is 
very little now to enable one to see if a child is still- 
born or not, if the child happens to be born at a 
viable age. I think every respectable registered mid- 
wife in my district does report these cases to me, and 
the officer goes round and makes an inquiry, and in 
almost all these cases there is someone present who 
has seen the birth. The difficulty does not arise if 
there happens to have been a medical man there. 

8561. Or a certified midwife ?—Or a certified mid- 
wife. I cannot give a burial order, but I give a form 
of letter to authorise the disposal of the body. 

8562. You do that ?—Yes. 

8563. Declining jurisdiction, so to speak P—Yes. 

8564. Do you know if that practice is followed by 
other coroners ?—I think by others; I do not know 
whether it is universally followed. 

8565, A coroner can authorise burial as a still-born ? 
—Yes. 

8566. Your next point is as to the rules under 
which you work? — Yes, I quote there simply the 
language of the Act: “ Where a coroner is informed 
‘“‘ that the dead body of a person is lying within his 
“ jurisdiction, and that there is reasonable catise to 
“ suspect that such person has died either a violent or 
“ an unnatural death, or a sudden death, of which the 
“ cause is unknown, or has died in prison, or any such 
place, or under such circumstances as to require an 
inquest in pursuance of any Act.” An Act which 
occurs to one is that for nurse children. 

8567. We have no procedure for setting the coroner 
in motion. It is done voluntarily at present P—Yes, I 
think all coroners—we have often discussed it in our 
society—feel we must not act on gossip, but we must 
act on some reasonable information by some person in 
a responsible position, such as a medical man, the 
police, or a relation, or the registrar. It is quite 
certain that all cases are not reported to us which 
ought to be reported, and even with regard to registrars, 
it is by no means the case that they all know what the 
coroner’s duties are. It is stated, and I believe it is 
true, that their statutory duties do not include an 
obligation to report a death to the coroner. 

8568. Their official duties do P—Yes. 

8569. Under the instructions of the Registrar- 
General ?—Yes, what the exact nature of those instruc- 
tions is I do not know, but judging from conversations 
with individual registrars, I should say they are 
frequently puzzled to know what their duty is in 
individual cases. 

8570. Especially if the registrar is an uneducated 
man?—Yes. I have had cases which have been 
reported to me from other sources where I have found 
that registration has taken place—undoubted cases 
where I ought to act. 

8571. Have you had cases referred to you by 
registrars ?—Yes, they frequently do so. The majority 
of the cases are reported, to me by the police, or from 
hospitals, or by medical men, but they are also cases 
reported by the registrar. 

8572. Those are what you call uncertified deaths, I 
suppose P—No, there is a certificate accompanying in 
some cases. 

8573. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) An unsatisfactory 
certificate, I suppose ?—The certificate may be satis- 
factory on its face, but a prudent registrar, one who 
knows his duty, would always ask questions from 
the relatives when they appear. Some of them 
certainly do their duty remarkably well. They collect 
very sound information, and they will not take 
responsibility—one does not want them to—they send 
at once. If a death—even if the face of the certificate 
shows it is an inquest case—does pass the Registrar 
by any chance, it is not referred back to the coroner, 
There is no duty on the part of the Registrar-General, 
and he does not refer a case to a coroner if an inquest 
has not been held. Suppose the certificate bore on its 
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face the fact that the death was due to injury, and it 
was registered and went to the Registrar-General’s 
office, it would not be referred back to the coroner. 

8574. (Chairman.) It would be the local registrar 
alone who would deal with it >—Yes, he would finally 
deal with it. 

8575. When a coroner receives notice of death, what 
do you say his duty is?—When I receive notice of 
death, however full the information may be, I always 
instruct my officer, who is, in my case, always a police 
officer, to make an inquiry and report to me before 
I decide whether an inquest shall be taken. That is 
of course no statutory duty, but I. find in practice it 
is really essential to carry out one’s duties In a way 
satisfactory to one’s self. 

8576. Do you get a written report from your officer ? 
—Yes, I have a written report. There are certain 
headings which I make him fill up. For instance, 
necessary details for registration, and also to tell me 
whether there has been any medical history, and, if 
so, what; all the details of the manner of death, who 
the registrar is, and whether it is a case which, on the 
face of it, appears to be one which ought to be reported 
either to the Home Office, or to the County Council, 
or to the Local Government Board, or to any of the 
authorities who like to have information or have a 
statutory right to information. 

8577. Do you find your officers trustworthy in the 
execution of their duties ?—Yes, I am very satisfied 
with them. I cannot say I have always had a smooth 
time, but I have now; they are all police officers. 

8578. You find on the whole the police officer 
actually in the force is the best officer you can have ? 
—yYes. He is under police discipline, and he knows 
that if he commits any fault the punishment may be 
very severe. He may lose his pension even. 

8579. You have a hold over him which you have 
not with anybody else P—Yes, I have seen a great 
many officers, several who have been police officers 
but are no longer so—those who have retired. I do 
not think they are safe. 

8580. You think it is much better that aman should 
be under the actual discipline of the police force P—I 
should say it is essential. I attach very great impor- 
tance to that. There is also this advantage: if a man 
is a private officer he will not do work for which there 
is no fee paid. 

8581. That is very natural, is it not?—Yes, you 
cannot expect him to. I have about 400 cases or more 
every year in which there is no inquest. You could 
not expect the officers to do that amount of work for no 
payment. Small travelling charges are paid by the 
police to their police officers, and it makes no difference 
at all to them. In all lunacy cases I go through a 
certain form; first of all the Asylum officers report the 
death to me by telephone, from the asylum, and state 
to me whether there are any unusual circumstances. 
If there are not, there may be a post-mortem, unless 
there is reasonable objection by the friends. My officer 
makes a report, he inquires from the friends whether 
they have anything to say. I also have a written 
report as to the result of the post-mortem, and the 


history from the asylum. There is a considerable ~ 


amount of work to be done therefore. 

8582. Can you pay for that post-mortem in the 
asylum ?—No. The Commissioners in Lunacy always 
desire that post-mortems should be made, and that, 
I presume, is calculated for in the salary. abe 

- 8583. The medical officer of the asylum does the 
post-mortem ?—Yes, but there is a great deal of work 
involved, and there is no payment for it, so you could 
not expect a private officer to do that in a satisfactory 
way. 

8584. You were going to say something more about 
registrars of deaths ?—I cannot say I am satisfied with 
the way in which they are appointed. I think the 
guardiaus appoint them, but I do know of a case 
recently, where a friend of mine went to register a 
death. A respectable man received him and _ took 
particulars apparently quite carefully. My friend was 
very much surprised to see that man bearer of the 
coffin afterwards. As regards knowledge, there is no 
doubt if a medical man holds the appointment it is 
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very satisfactory, but I cannot look upon it as satis- 
factory where a man registers a death which occurs in 
his own practice. 

8585. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Do youthink a medical 
man being a registrar is satisfactory P—As regards the 
medical side, certainly, if he does not register his own 
deaths. 

8586. (Chairman.) You mean the deaths of his own 
patients ?—Yes. 

8587. (Str Malcolm Morris.)’ How about a medical 
man as registrar, with only two or three other men 
in the same town making comments to the friends 
on the cause of death >—There it would not be satis- 
factory ; I was thinking of a place like London. 

8588. Yes, but in a small town where criticism 
takes place immediately ?— Then I agree with you, 
certainly. 

8589. It is a most dangerous position?—In one 
case in my district a gentleman applied to me fora 
testimonial which I declined to give him on principle 
because he was already a police surgeon and poor law 
officer and public vaccinator. I thought it was unde- 
sirable, but the guardians appointed him. 

8590. Do they appoint the registrars P—Yes. They 
do not pay them, and I do not think they have any 
further duties in connection with them. 

8591. (Chairman.) It is a little bit of guardian 
patronage P—Yes, I do not see what advantage there 
is in allowing the guardians to appoint. 

8592. (Dr. Willcox.) What is the salary in that 
case ?—They are paid by fees entirely. It is 2s. 6d. 
for a registration, I think, and 3s. 6d. for a certified 
copy of a death registration. 

8593. (Chairman.) You were going to refer to what 
Dr. Ogle suggested P—I was referring to the evidence 
he gave before the Select Committee on Death Regis- 
tration and Certification in 1893 when he was at 
Somerset House as medical adviser to the Registrar- 
General. He thought that the duty of registrars should 
be merely to collect information for statistics, and that 
it should not be left to the registrar to decide which 
cases require investigation by an inquest. 

8594. That would involve the death being reported 
to the coroner ?—Yes, that would b2 a very great deal 
of work, but his duties might be made easier if the 
certificate were fuller. 

8595. A good deal might be done by improving the 
form of certificate ?—Yes. Ido not say you will ever 
get perfection under any system, but you could im- 
prove a good deal by the certificate, and of course if 
the community are willing to give more, they will get 
still better results. I suggest the possibility of a 
certain number of medical investigators. 

8596. Attached to each coroner’s court P—Attached 
to each coroner’s district, not to be officials of the 
court, but to look into these matters of certificates, 
I do not think the public would go so far now. 

8597. Would not the danger which Sir Malcolm 
Morris pointed out arise there, that in a country 
district you would have one medical man criticising his 
fellow medical men ?—Yes, there is a great difference 
between town and country, no doubt. 

8598. You have some suggestions to make about 
pathologists and post-mortem examinations ?—Yes, I 
have described what was the practice when I took 
over the South-western District. I do not say that 
what I found there is typical, but I found it there, and 
Thad to alter it. I take the point first of all that, 
at present, we are all bound to get the best result with 
the powers we do possess, which are of course limited 
in extent, and to put in force all our existing powers 
in order to get the most satisfactory result from the 
public point of view. But if there is proposed to be 
an alteration in the law, then I think we might get a 
still further advance, and we might considerably cheapen 
the cost of inquests. 

8599. How ?—In the first place, taking London—I 
do not know the country—I believe that about 40 per 
cent. of the inquests in London are due to natural 
causes of death. 

8600. Not more ?—I think the last report said 40. 
I wish to be well within the mark. It may possibly be 
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more, but I think it is 40. Those cases are reported 
obviously because there is no clinical history. 

8601. Cases of sudden death ?—Yes, they must 
come within the definition, ‘‘ Sudden death, of which the 
cause is unknown.” We have to go through the form 
of holding an inquest. Igo down, say, to Wandsworth, 
and hold an inquest on a person who has died suddenly 
from an unknown cause. 

8602. Say at a railway station?—Yes, that may 
involve a cost to Wandsworth, where the jury are 
generally poor and insist on payment, and the cost of 
the hire of room and medical fees—it may cost from 
four to five pounds. If there were power now for the 
coroner to authorise a post-mortem before the inquest, 
the pathologist who made the post-mortem examination 
could find out then what he finds out later, after an 
inquest has been ordered, and if he found out that 
there was a natural explanation of the death, I think 
that would avoid the necessity of having an inquest, 
but at the same time I do think it is advisable that the 
result should be stated openly in court. 

8603. Whenever there is a post-mortem you think 
the coroner ought to say: ‘‘] have decided not to hold 
“ an inquest; I have satisfied myself from the report 
« of so-and-so that death is due to natural causes ”’ P— 
Yes, after hearing what the relatives have to say about 
it. Ishould not like to decide until I knew whether 
the relatives were satisfied and wanted an inquest or 
not. 

8604. That need not be done in the court; it could 
be done by your officer >— Yes, it could. 

8605. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Who is to make this 
post-mortem examination P—I think you must appoint. 
You will have to create. There is no one now who is 
authorised to make the post-mortem examination in 
such a case. eee 

8606. Because there is no medical man who has 
been in attendance, therefore it must be someone who 
knows nothing about it?—And without an inquest 
there is no power to pay a fee. 

8607. (Chairman.) You need not have a special 
pathologist in that case. Suppose a man falls dead at 
a railway station. You find by inquiries that there is 
nothing pointed to, except disease. Surely any surgeon 
could make a post-mortem and find that it was disease 
of the heart that caused death, and that would be 
sufficient, would it not ?—I used to think so, but I do 

not now. 

8608. Will you tell us why ?—I had a great many 
cases which indicated that the result of a post-mortem 
examination made by some practitioners is not satis- 
factory; they do not always find out the cause of 
death. 

8609. Not in 19 eases out of 20, or 98 cases out of 
100?—I should say a police surgeon, who. is an able 
man, and has the qualification, and has continual 
practice in these things, would find the cause of death, 
but if a man in practice like so many men I see 

8610. Who does not make a post-mortem once in 
two years ?—Yes, and whose fee for attendance is ls. a 
visit, who pays an enormous quantity of visits, and 
does an enormous quantity of work, I do not think his 
work is of a character to warrant asking him to make 
a post-mortem examination. 

8611. Could not he say in a clear case, “I. can 
“ certify, but this is a case perhaps for a further 
“ post-mortem, for a more skilled examination; I 
* cannot find the cause of death ”’ P—One would find, 
if it were to be left like that, that it would not affect 
the cases I had before I changed the system. I have 
never known a case of a man saying, “I cannot find the 
* cause of death.” Ihave never known a man ask for 
the assistance of a pathologist. 

8612. You have never known a medical man say he 
would like a skilled pathologist >—Not before I changed 
my practice. A very experienced police surgeon once 
asked me to associate a skilled man with him. 

8613. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) How far would such a 
police surgeon carry his investigation; would it include 
analysis of the contents of the stomach ?—I will speak 

of that later, I believe if a post-mortem examination 
is fullyjand properly made there would not be so many 
cases where an analysis is required, 





8614. (Chairman.) Very often a post-mortem exami- 
nation does not show the cause of death ?—It may be— 
the result of incomplete examination. J also know from 
information how those post-mortems have been done. 
I know that men who can be described as little better 
than hangers-on of public-houses are employed in the 
mortuaries to do mortuary work. I know they open 
the bodies and take out the organs before the doctor 
arrives. I speak as a layman, but with great deference 
I do not thik you can expect a satisfactory result 
from a post-mortem examination of that kind, 

8615. You mean absolutely unskilled men ?—Yes, 
they take out the organs before the doctor sees it. 

8616. Who are those people ?—They are people who 
have been employed—it does not occur in the district 
now, but it has occurred. 

8617. (Dr. Willcow.) The mortuary keepers, you 
mean ?—Yes, or those who assist in post-mortems. It 
is not necessary to employ a mortuary keeper to assist 
in a post-mortem examination. Some pathologists 
prefer to take their own men. 

8618. (Chatrman.) At the hospitals they are | 
exceedingly skilled men ?—Yes, exceedingly skilled ; 
they are men of very wide experience. _ 

8619. Who have seen thousands of post-mortems, 
and been trained up to do exactly what is required P— 
Yes; I: may also say it by no means follows that 
because a coroner gives an order to a practitioner to 
make a post-mortem that that practitioner has made 
it. Some other practitioner quite unknown to the 
coroner, without his knowing it, may have made it, and 
I know cases where it has occurred. 

8620. You mean it has been done by one man in 
the presence of another, and not even necessarily in his 
presence ?—That is so. Es 

8621. (Dr. Willcox.) Do you know of cases where 
a medical man has not been present P?—No, I do not 
know of cases of that kind. / 

8622. It is a common practice in hospitals for 
pathologists to make a post-mortem in the presence of 
the house surgeon P—Yes.it is, but I cannot enforce it. 
I found, as a matter of fact, that when bodies were 
brought in it was not done, and just when I thought it 
was most important. 

8623. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) I do not follow that ? 
—When the body was brought in to a hospital dead, 
and it was therefore a case where a fee would be 
payable, the post-mortem was actually done very often 
at the public mortuary by the house surgeon. I did 
not consider the house surgeon was a man of sufficient 
importance and experience in comparison to a person in 
the position of pathologist at a general hospital. 

8624. (Chairman.) You mean he cannot compare 
with a man like Dr. Trevor P—No, of course not. 
have no power to compel any pathologist at the hospital 
to do a post-mortem. 

8625. Have you anything to say as to the history of 
post-mortem examinations ?—I see you have taken that 
question at length in previous evidence, and I need not 
refer to it, but it occurred to me that the jury, judging 
by the language of the old Acts, were expected them- 
selves to make some form of examination. 

8626. They had to look at wounds in the old days, 
I suppose ?—Yes, they were probably fighting men, and 
knew something of wounds, and I suppose poisons were 
rather crude in those days if there were poisoning 
cases. 

8627. We know there were a good many poisoning 
cases in the time of Henry VIII, because we know 
the punishment that was inflicted upon them ? —I 
suggest the first practical step towards improvement 
was made by Wakley, who got those Acts passed that 
are now embodied in the Coroners’ Acts, I think 
verbatim. I suggest those Acts were passed not 
meaning to prevent the coroner from doing in any 
way what he was already able to do, but to assist 
him. I have found, as I have mentioned, that owing 
to the wording of the Acts it has been considéred that 
certain rights were conferred upon medical men. I do 
not think one ought to look at these things as rights. 
They are important public duties, and someone must 
finally settle who the proper person is to perform those 
public duties, 
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8628. You think the coroner is the only person 
who can do that P—No, I do not; I know there is a 
great difference amongst coroners about what is called 
a coroner’s discretion. Of course the coroner must 
have a discretion in certain matters, but most legal 
coroners certainly feel—at least I do—embarrassed. 
I must say, ‘Is such a man competent to do his work 
from a professional point of view”? I should prefer 
to have the question of professional competency for 
his particular work settled for me by some appointment, 
for instance, by the Home Office, or the Crown, or 
the local authority. 

8629. You mean the appointment of a rota of 
pathologists P—Hither a rota or a particular person. 
I think if you want efficiency and economy you will 
have to appoint single persons to single districts, with 
a rota round districts from time to time if you like. 

8630. You mean a man with an understudy, so to 
speak P—I think, as London stands now, one pathologist 
is quite sufficient for each district. 

8631. When you have three or four hospitals with 
three or four first-rate pathologists, is it not better 
to go from hospital to hospital P—I do not know that ; 
it would involve the hospital having the right to appoint 
the pathologist. I should prefer a public authority to 
have the right of appointing him. 

8632. Have the County Council done anything in 
that direction ?—Yes, they have gone as far as they 
can. They have selected a certain number of gentlemen 
whom they recommend to coroners to use as patho- 
logists. They can do no more. They cannot compel 
coroners; they can only ask them, and they cannot 
make an appointment themselves. There is no power. 
I think it was fought out in the Dublin case that no 
local authority has the power to appoint a pathologist. 

8633. They cannot say, “ Well, that is the only 
« pathologist that we will pay.” That is the way prac- 
tically it would arise >—I think the coroner would find 
very great difficulty if he had to fight the County 
Council over his vouchers in each case. That is what 
it would come to. 

8634. You mean they can always raise a point 
about it; unless the coroner employs the pathologist 
the County Council favour they may raise the question 
about repaying the fees for post-mortems ?—Yes. 

8635. What are the qualifications of the County 


Council for selecting pathologists P—I do not know ~ 


whose advice they sought; they did not ask mine. 

8636. Did they give you a rota?—Azt first they 
gave a single man and then a rota for all the coroners 
in London. I first employed a single man. I have 
latterly employed two. There are one or two other 
men on the rota whom I asked, but of course the more 
pathologists employed the less they have to do, and 
the limited number of cases is a deterrent. 

8637. How many have you now?—Those I call 
pathologists two, but then there are also a great many 
police surgeons, medical superintendents of infirmaries, 
and people in that position who do a good deal of that 
work for me. 

8638. I attended some inquests in your court, and 
I think I heard a police surgeon give evidence in two 
cases, Dr. Freyberger as to one and Dr. Trevor as to 
another ?—Yes, I think that is so. 

8639. Are there three pathologists at Westminster 
Hospital P—Yes, Dr. Hebb now. 

| 8640. Is he on the County Council listP—I do 
not know whether he is now. 

8641-3. Is that County Council list revised from time 
to time ?—I have had notice of one or two withdrawals, 
I have had no notice of any further additions to the 
lists. 

8644. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Are they all men of 
repute as pathologists, or are some of them medical 
practitioners P—I think they are all men of repute as 
pathologists, but there again I do not profess to say 
who is or is not. 

8645. (Chairman.) You were not consulted ?—I was 
not consulted. All coroners had the list sent to them. 
The list was published in the Public Control Committee’s 
Report for the year 1903-4, 


8466. It was circulated to the whole of the coroners 
as a list of skilled pathologists willmg to make post- 
mortems ?—Yes. 

8647, There were 18 on the list ?—There have been 
some withdrawals ; how many there are in the list now 
I do not know. 

8648. Was the idea that each coroner should call 
in those resident in his district P—No. 

8649. Or that he was to have the choice of the 
whole 18 ?—He could do what he liked, but practically 
he could not go amongst the whole list because it 
would not be worth their while. You cannot ask a 
man to come once for 2 guineas. It is a different 
thing if you ask him to come 10 times or more in a 
week. 

8650. Then it becomes worth his while to go into 
that line of practice P—Yes. It would hardly be fair 
to expect a man to do it only once. 

8651. You have had no additional names since 
1903-4, and you have had some notice of withdrawals ? 
—That is so. 

8652. There are some objections you point out to 
general practitioners who happen to be called in at the 
death P—Yes. I am speaking of objections on general 
grounds. The first ground is a very important one, 
that very often the general practitioner has already 
and must from his position have taken a side. There 
may be a question subsequently arise of compensation 
or something of that sort. 

8653. I mean under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act ?—Yes, I think it is undesirable that the whole 
thing should be left as it would be in the hands of one 
man, who, if it comes to litigation, must be called as a 
witness. 

8654. As a witness for a party /—Yes. 

8655. You think there are also objections to a 
man engaged in midwifery practice P—Yes. Of course 
I do not speak from my own knowledge, but I have 
heard medical men talk very strongly about that, and 
how undesirable it is. I know some surgeons have 
objected very strongly, and have absolutely refused to 
make a post-mortem examination. 

8656. Now, to come to another point. <A  post- 
mortem examination by itself, unaccompanied by any 
clinical history, is often ineffective, is it not ?—I should 
think so. If there is a clinical history it ought to be 
heard. 

8657. From the doctor who has either known the 
man or has seen him before death P—If there is what 
is called a clinical history, that is a history of the man 
during his lifetime. 

8658. The man who can give the clinical history 
ought to be present at the post-mortem ?—If he wishes, 
in the majority of cases. There may be cases where 
he ought not to be. 

8659. He may be in the position of an accused 
person, practically ?—Subsection (2) of section 21 of 
the Coroners Act provides that the medical practitioner 
concerned in the case shall not in certain circumstances 
be allowed to perform or assist at the post-mortem 
examination ; it is a curious section. IJ always under- 
stood it was put in because there was a particular 
medical man, who was a suspected poisoner, who 
attended the post-mortem and jogged an elbow at the 
time the stomach was opened, and some of the contents 
were lost. I think that was the reason. But if a man 
is implicated in any way—if there are complaints made 
against him, for instance—he would probably wish to 
be present, and it would be highly desirable he should 
be, and also any medical man whom he wishes to 
assist him. That, I think, is most important. 

8660. At present you have no power to pay any 
fee for attendance at a post-mortem ?—I have no 
power to pay for it, nor have I power to ask a medical 
man before the post-mortem examination is made to 
give a report as to what he has seen. 

8661. You have no power to ask him to makea 
report, and no power to pay him if he does it P—No. 
I know a case where a man has expressed an opinion 
as to the cause of death before the post-mortem was 
made, and he has no doubt altered his opinion when he 
made the post-mortem, and has given his altered 
opinion in the box. But I think it is highly desirable 
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that what his real opinion was when he attended the 
case should be known before the post-mortem is made. 

8662. You think you ought to be able to call upon 
him to make a report, for which he would be paid ?— 
Yes. 

8663. That can be done in Scotland, can it not P— 
I do not know. 

8664. We have had evidence that the Procurator 
Fiscal gets a preliminary report, for which he pays P—I 
think that is desirable, and also most desirable to ask 
the practitioner who is concerned in the case who does 
not make the post-mortem to be present. 

8665. But you think you ought to be able to pay 
him for that ?—Yes, I think that is fair. 

8666. You would like to have the post-mortem done 
by a skilled pathologist, with the assistance of the 
clinical history, for which both men ought to be paid, 
one for the post-mortem and the other for the clinical 
history ?—Yes, if they are exercising their professional 
skill, I think they ought to be paid for it. 

8667. At present the law does not admit of it P— 
No, it does not. I have on exceptional occasions given 
two orders for a post-mortem examination of a body 
to be done at the same time. I am doubtful about 
the legality of it. It was not questioned, but I felt 
considerable doubt, and I do now feel considerable 
doubt. If I made a practice of it, I feel certain it 
would be challenged. 

8668. We were told in Scotland in important 
criminal cases two surgeons were always ordered to 
make a post-mortem ?—I think it highly desirable that 
that should be so. 

8669. At present do you not find that a great 
difficulty arises? A skilled man may make a post- 
mortem, but he is not assisted by the clinical history, 
and do not you get abortive results P-—No, I have not 
found that. In the majority of cases where there is 
a clinical history, I mean a real clinical history, the 
practitioner will wish to attend, and does attend. 

8670. You mean he does it for nothing >—He does 
it for nothing. 

8671. He does it as a public duty, and does it 
gratuitously ?—Yes, that is a question that a patho- 
logist, such as Dr. Trevor, would speak upon with 
much more authority than I can, because it is a 
medical question as to the advantages or disadvantages 
to be obtained by the presence of the practitioner 
there. Undoubtedly, from what I can judge, they may 
be very great. 

8672. Surely, when a post-mortem is made in a 
hospital, the pathologist there would always ask for the 
clinical history of the case?—I do not know whether 
that is so. I believe in all hospitals in my district it is 
so, but Iam not sure that in every hospital in London 
the body is opened by the pathologist or in his presence. 

8673. There are hospitals and hospitals, and some 
are special and some are general. What is the next 
point you wish to call our attention to ?—When an 
examination is made by a pathologist in a hospital on a 
case which dies in hospital, [ assume if I called a patho- 
logist to give evidence I should have to pay him a fee, 
because it would have been his duty to have attended 
the patient, but Iam quite certain I should very soon 
get objections from the paying authority. It would 
cause an increase of expenditure of two guineas in 
each case. 

8674. The existing law is that if a man gives his 
services out of charity to a hospital he is not to be paid 
for doing extra work. If he is in private practice for 
himself, receiving pay for his work, he is entitled to his 
fees. The more a man does for charity the less he is 
to receive P—Yes. 

8675. Is there any justification whatever for that 
statutory rule ?—The only justification is the money 
one—that it is cheaper on the rates. 

8676. That would be a good/reason for paying no- 
body ?—As a matter of fact, you would not get an out- 
side doctor to do it for nothing, and you do get the 
hospital doctor. ; 

8677. Why should you get a hospital doctor P— 
There must be some reason why a hospital doctor does 
it. It is not because he is ordered by the coroner. I 
do not order the pathologists to do it, but they do it. 


~ 


8678. I mean when you call a hospital doctor as a 
witness >—If I were to summon him to do it he is not 
obliged. I cannot oblige any man to make a post- 
mortem examination. I have no power to compel any 
man to do it. 

8679. When you call a hospital doctor as a witness, 
you cannot pay him ?—If it was his duty to attend that 
patient. 

8680. If he is attending the patient for fees, you 
could pay him, but not otherwise ?—That is what it 
comes to. I have only heard the rumour that the 
suggestion arose from the medical profession them- 
selves. 

8681. (Sir Malcolm Morris. How?—There were 
ignorant and stupid notions about hospitals at the 
time, I dare say, known to every gentleman connected 
with hospitals, as to what was done to patients. The 
idea was to do away with any suggestion of that kind 
altogether. I cannot now see any reason except the 
money reason. 

8682. (Dr. Willcow.) You consider it very unfair on 
medical men who give their services to a hospital ? 
—They do it for their own advantage and for their 
career afterwards, but on the senior man it is a hard- 
ship, and a pathologist would be such a man. 

8683. Do you not think it would be unfair to the 
house surgeon, because when he is away at your court 
giving evidence, somebody else has to be found to do 
his work ?—Yes, looked at in that way, it is hard. 

8684. And the hospitals would have to provide it? 
—But then the fee would not be paid to the hospital. 

(Chairman.) It would enter into the amount of 
remuneration given to the house surgeon; you would 
get a better man. 


8685. (Dr. Willcow.) Are not house surgeons men of 
good standing in the profession >—They probably will 
be in future leading men. 


8686. But taking them as a class they are good 
men ?—They are men of high standing for that amount 
of experience. You must always qualify it by that. 


8687. Probably you do not think their evidence is 
as good as that of an ordinary general practitioner ?— 
An ordinary general practitioner gets a great know- 
ledge of the world of which a young surgeon has very 
little idea. I should say there is greater common sense 
in most general practitioners of experience than in a 


_ young house surgeon. \ 


8688. As regards scientific knowledge, do not you 
think very often they have an advantage over a prac- 
titioner who has not held a hospital appointment ?—I 
should think very probably. 

8689-90. (Chatrman.) Your idea rather is that a 
schoolof pathologists should be created ?—I am speaking 
for London. I do not pretend to say what the conditions 
may be in the country, but it is possible in London. 

8691. Will you call our attention to any further 
point you have to bring before us P—I do not want to 
go over any matters which you do not want information 
about, but there is one point I should like to refer to, 
and that is about exhumation. There seems to be a 
little doubt as to what the real power of coroners is. I 
think if there is to be any amendment of the law it 
might be clearly stated for our benefit. 

8692. The coroner has power to order exhumation, 
but if an exhumation involves opening other graves or 
touching other bodies, he wants the Home Secretary’s 
authorisation ?—But when it is settled that the body 
is to be exhumed there is considerable difficulty and 
doubt as to how it is to be done. Exhumation very 
rarely occurs in any coroner’s experience. IJ have only 
had two or three cases in all my years; but there are 
no precedents for us, and there is nothing laid down as 
to what we should do, who should be present, how the 
matter should be carried out, and by whom. 

8693. We know great difficulty arose in making 
arrangements about the Druce case. I happened to be 
at the Home Office at the time ?—Take a case where 
there is no difficulty of that kind, but you merely have 
to exhume the body. I think coroners would be very 
glad of some rules and regulations. I read a very fine 
report by the late Professor Brouardel on an exhuma- 


tion and post-mortem examination. There again, I think, 
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the French could give us hints as to the legal forms to 
be gone through. I think we are inclined to be a little 
too slap-dash. 

8694, A good many of your points would be met if 
some authority, like the Lord Chancellor, or the Lord 
Chancellor and the Home Secretary, with the advice of 
an advisory committee of coroners, had power to make 
rules P—Yes. 

8695. There is no power to make rules at present ? 
—No. That would be a most valuable suggestion. 

8696. For every other court there is some authority 
to make rules, but for the coroner’s there is none ?— 
That is so. There isa point I mention as to London 
about the multiplication of places for holding inquests. 
I have brought a map here. I see in the evidence of 
Canon Anderson that there was reference made to this 
point and his desire was that one court at Wandsworth 
should suffice for all the inquests there. This map 
shows the South-western District. Here is the river 
Thames, this is my South-western District, and this 
is the little island of Tooting in Mr. Wyatt’s district. 
All this coloured yellow is Wandsworth (pointing on 
the map). I think they propose a court somewhere 
here, which is in Mr. Wyatt’s district, but it is quite 
clear I could have no authority to take any inquest 
there, or to allow a body to be removed there out of 
my district. I desire to point out that there is that 
difficulty. 

8697. However convenient it might be? — Yes. 
There was another point also. I do not think that one 
court would do for two coroners. It would be practi- 
cally inconvenient; I should never know how to settle 
it; we should be sure to clash. The same difficulty 
would arise in Lambeth. There is the huge district of 
Lambeth borough, which is in Mr. Wyatt's district, for 
which there is a court. There is a district north (which 
is called South Lambeth by-the-bye) where there is a 
court which you attended. I do not see why there 
should not be advantage taken to concentrate the 
coroner’s work. It would be a great saving in juries. 

8698. Power to re-arrange boundaries as well ?— 
Yes. 

8699. And to have the court in the most convenient 
place P—Yes, for each locality. The County Council, I 
suppose, would know the local conditions better, and if 
they had the power they could act. 

8700. Are you in favour of keeping the view by 
the jury or not?—No, unless they desire it. I have 
heard arguments that juries learn something by a view, 
but my experience is they generally learn something 
wrong, some idea which has to be taken out of their 
heads. : 

8701. The only advantage would be in a particular 
case where a coroner called their attention to a parti- 
cular wound, or something of the sort, on the body P— 
Yes, and then I should hesitate very greatly to draw 
a conclusion from a wound. I should probably be 
wrong. 

8702. But there may be cases where it would be 
important that you and the jury should go and see the 
body, so that a medical witness could point out the 
actual wound to the jury; for instance, in the case you 
mentioned, as to whether a wound may be self-inflicted 
or not ?—I do not think a jury would learn anything 
from an examination of that kind. I cannot help 
feeling that no objection of that kind has ever been 
taken at a murder trial, where the body cannot be seen 
by the jury which finally tries a man for his life. 

8703. It has been stated, I do not know whether 
rightly or wrongly, that you would have many more 
convictions for murder if the jury could see the body of 
the murdered man ?—Perhaps they would be wrong. 

8704. The jury are liable to look upon the dead 
man as an abstract person, and the murderer in the 
dock they regard as a living person, and all their 
sympathies are centred on him?—With regard to 
juries, I do not think you have asked me about the 
advantage of having or not having a jury. My own 
opinion is in favour of preserving the jury. 

8705. And preserving it in its existing number ?— 
I should say so. As a matter of fact I have never had 
once a jury of 23. I generally try to have more than 
12 in case of emergencies, The duty of serving on 
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a coroner’s jury does not come often in Battersea. 
I think it comes to a man about once in 12 years. 

8706. As regards the number of the jury, do you 
find any magic in 12; would not seven or five be 
equally valuable as long as there is somebody repre- 
senting the public?—You have the difficulty that the 
jury have the power to commit a man for trial. At 
present no man can go to trial for a felony from a 
jury of under 12. j 

8707. The coroner’s jury may either commit him 
or decline to commit him, but a single magistrate can 
over-rule their decision one way or the other ?—No, 
I respectfully differ. 

8708. Suppose a coroner’s jury found a death by 


natural causes, there is nothing to prevent the police 


prosecuting and a magistrate committing for trial P— 
That is so. 

8709. On the other hand, supposing the coroner’s 
jury find a verdict of murder or manslaughter, and the 
magistrate dismisses the case, then the counsel for the 
Crown offers no evidence at the assizes P—But the 
man must be put upon his trial. 

8710. Not actually put upon his trial; he must 
appear, and then counsel for the Crown offer no 
evidence ?—But there is this safeguard of the subject, 
that he cannot get on his trial unless 12 men say he 
must. 

8711. He can if the magistrate commits him ?—He 
must go before the Grand Jury. 

8712. Yes. You have the coroner’s jury, the grand 
jury, and the magistrate >—From that point of view, 
unless you are going to take away from the coroner 
and his jury the power to commit at all, I say preserve 
the jury. There are other reasons. I have received 
great assistance from juries. There are some bad 
juries, of course, but I have received great assistance 
from juries in inquiries. 

8713. Will you tell us what assistance you have 
received >—There are a great many cases of accidents 
on buildings and railways, and it almost always happens 
that on the jury there is a man with railway or building 
experience, and he is generally able to put it at our 
service. 

8714. You are more likely to get a man of special 
experience in a jury of 12 than with a jury of five P— 
Yes. Then there is this pomt, that there is no Bar. 
There is no professional element at the court; there is 
very little check upon the coroner. The jury is a 
check. 

8715. Is not the old function of the jury, as repre- 
senting the public, performed by the press now P—I do 
not know what the press do in that respect. I do not 
know what they would do if there was no other check, 
if they were the sole guardians of the public. 

8716. There is another point you wish to call our 
attention to, and that is the provision of proper means 
for making pathological and toxicological examinations. 
Will you tell us what you have to say upon that P—Of 
late years the mortuaries have improved in my district, 
but still they are not by any means what would be 
expected in a good general hospital. 

8717. You mean you have no freezing room, and no 
means of keeping a body P—I have absolutely none, and 
at this time of the year sometimes the consequences 
are appalling. 

8718. It is a hardship to the relations who come to 
see another body in the mortuary P—Yes, I think from 
that point of view it is terrible, to see a succession of 
bodies in different degrees of putrefaction, and for the 
relatives to have to identify them. It is a dreadful 
ordeal. 

8719. You mean a relative of one body has to see 
all the other bodies P—Yes. In better class cases, where 
people are likely to be more sensitive, we have them 
separated as far as possible, but there are some mor- 
tuaries where that cannot be done. Then the lighting 
and heating. Medical men often complain to me that 
really they are put under conditions which are intoler- 
able for medical men—damp floors, cold rooms, 
improperly lit. 

8720. You mean for making a post-mortem exami- 
nation >—Yes, 
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8721. The post-mortem room is alsolutely unfit P— 
Some of them, yes. Itis quite unnecessary that that 
should be so. 

8722. Whose fault: is that? Who settles that P— 
In London it is curiously divided. The county council 
provides the coroner’s court and the post-mortem room 
or pay a rent to the local borough. The local borough 
provides the mortuary, and the whole is kept by the 
mortuary officer, who is appointed by the borough. The 
county council have no authority nor has the coroner 
over him. 

8723. There is the usual result of the division of 
responsibility 2—Yes. On this matter I speak from 
information, but I may state that the equipment, quite 
apart from the place itself, is not sufficient in most 
mortuaries 

8724. I think I saw one mortuary where there was 
no equipment at all ?—Very probably—nothing that is 
recognised as proper in a hospital mortuary. Then as 
regards toxicological examinations in London, I think 
the county council has no power to make proper provi- 
sion for the performance of toxicological examinations. 

8725. That is always done by application to the 
Home Office ?—-Not in London. They have power to 
pay afee, and they do appoint a toxicologist, and I think 
the coroners apply to the county council for the most 
part for a toxicological examination. 

8726. Who is their toxicologist P—Dr. Freyberger ; 
and Dr. Womack preceded him. I forget who pre- 
ceded Dr. Womack. : 

8727. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Who appointed him P— 
The county council. 

8728. (Chairman.) Have you any further point to 
eall our attention to >—There is only one other point. 
I do not know whether you wish me to refer to the 
evidence of one witness, Dr. Fox. I do not employ 
Dr. Fox for making post-mortem examinations for 
reasons personal to himself. I do not know the 
gentleman except officially. 

8729. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) He did not complain 
that he was not called in to perform a post-mortem 
examination ?—Then I do not know what his complaint 
amounts to. 

8730. (Chairman.) Have you seen his evidence P— 
I have read it through. I thought he complained of 
not being called. 

731. Do you wish to say anything with regard to 
it P—Generally with regard to him as regards any other 
practitioner, if I consider that they have any evidence 
to give which ought to be heard (and in that I am not 
guided by my own opinion ; I consider every case quite 
fairly) I 'always call them. I do not think there is any 
coroner in London who pays so much for medical 
evidence as I do. I pay very large sums, and I call 
every man who I think can in any way assist in coming 
to a proper conclusion as to the cause of death. He 
refers to the case of Kllen Sedgebeer. I do not know 
what his complaint there was. She was the wife of a 
tenant of his, and he was called in before death. 

8732. In the capacity of doctor or landlord ?—In his 
capacity as doctor. She was suffering from hemorrhage 
from a wound in the private parts, and death occurred. 
He did not report the case to me. I heard of it 
through other sources. The neighbours reported it. 
When it was reported, Detective-Sergeant Goggin 
attended, on behalf of the Commissioner of Police for 
information, on Dr. Fox, and he refused the information. 
I do not know why. In the case of my officer there 
was the same result. 

733. The person who asked him for information 
came not from you but from the police ?—From both. 

8734. Was it the same man ?—No, different men. 

8735. He refused the information to the police and 
to your officer?—Yes, but he was called and gave 
evidence. 

8736. Called by you ?—Yes. 

8737. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) If you look at 
question 6650, that is really his complaint P—He 
certainly was present at the post-mortem examination. 
I did not refuse. He took a very strong view of the 
case in favour of his tenant. 

738. (Dr. Willcow.) He seems to object to your 
limiting the post-mortem evidence to a special 


pathologist, Dr. Freyberger P—But he was there, and 
he did give evidence. I do not understand what he 
means. 

8739. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) He said he had to 
fight for his rights P—That is not my recollection of the 
case. 

8740. (Dr. Willcow.) And he complained that he 
was not allowed to give his evidence as to the way 
in which the wound was produced ?—But he did give 
it. The case was adjourned and he was heard again. 
I remember that the case was adjourned because he had 
not his notes which he made at the time. 

8741. (Chairman.) Was there any criminal charge 
made in the case P—Yes, of manslaughter. 

8742. Were not there counsel present P—No. 

8743. Who appeared on behalf of the police P—The 
Detective Inspector and the uniformed Inspector. 

8744. He could ask any material questions as to a 
criminal charge P—Yes. I think Dr. Fox is under a 
complete misapprehension. The other case he refers 
to I do not understand at all. He does not mention, 
and I do not remember any of the details. 

8745. Have you anything to say about his evidence 
generally >—He mentions that my relations with the 
medical men in the district are undesirable or bad. I 
do not find that. It is certainly notorious that there 
was a considerable discussion when I first came into 
the district as to the principles on which I told you 
I thought I ought to act, but any feeling has entirely 
died down to-day, and I am happy to say that my 
relations with the gentlemen who practise in that 
district are of the most friendly nature, and I should be 
most sorry if it were otherwise. 

8746. Was there any feeling that Dr. Freyberger 
was called in too many cases, to the exclusion of 
some of the hospital pathologists with equal quali- 
fications and experience?—I do not know as to 
exclusion, but I think there was feeling about calling 
in Dr. Freyberger.. But the difficulty of calling-in 
other hospital pathologists was this, that I could not 
get them to come. I asked several. I do not think 
I asked Dr. Hebb, but I asked several besides those 
whom I do employ, and they gave reasons for not 
attending. Others withdrew their names. There was 
at the time a very considerable objection to anybody 
doing such work. 

8747. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Is it the case that 
you have had to give so many cases to Dr. Freyberger 
because you could not get other people ?—That was so. 
It is so now as far as I know. I have no other names 
of pathologists supplied to me. ; 

8748. (Chairman.) Dr. Trevor comes pretty con- 
tinually P—Yes, he comes. As I say, I also employ, 
speaking from memory, Dr. Henry, of Lambeth. 

8749. Dr. Henry is a police surgeon ?—Yes. Then 
I employ Dr. Quarry, of Lambeth Infirmary, and Dr. 
Smith, of the same infirmary, and many others. 

8750. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Would you at the 
present time try to get a pathologist other than 
Dr. Freyberger in the first instance ?—No, I do not 
think I should alter now until the alteration, whatever 
it may be, is made. I think it would be hardly fair. 
I think I could hardly have a man in the position of 
Dr. Freyberger, and then cease to give him work after 
what he has been through, particularly if there is no 
reason connected with his work for doubting that he is 
a proper man to employ. 

8751. There have been expressions of opinion as to 
a doubt with regard to him in some cases P—I have 
never heard any such doubt expressed to me by any 
person qualified to give an opinion. 

8752. What are your views about the question of 
holding inquests in connection with deaths caused by 
anzsthetics >—The practice is now that they are held 
when death is reported as having occurred while the 
patient is under the effects of an anesthetic. It was 
not a strict practice when I first became coroner, but it 
has gradually grown, and certainly it is a strict practice 
now that they are always taken. 

8753. Do you necessarily hold an inquest P—Yes, 
if it is reported that death occurred during anesthesia. 

8754. You hold an inquest in such cases P—Yes. 
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8755. (Chairman.) On the construction of the Act, 
do you think it is obligatory or optional ?—I take the 
view that if it is stated to be the cause or chief cause 
of death there must be an inquest. I should say that 
if it were reported to me that it was merely an incident, 
and it had not accelerated death, I should not be called 
upon to do so, but I should think it desirable to do it. 

8756. (Str Malcolm Morris.) To hold an inquest P— 
Yes, in the present state of public opinion. 

8757. Have you had any cases in which you have 
not held an inquest ?—I do not call to mind any of late 

ears. 

8758. (Chairman.) It is the universal practice that 
you hold an inquest if death occurs under an 
anzsthetic ?—I hold an inquiry. 

8759. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) An inquiry ?—An 
inquest. 

8760. (Chairman.) Some coroners have told us that 
they think it is a matter of law. They would like to 
have a discretion, but they have not got it. Have you 
considered that point ?—I think they have a discretion 
if it is stated on information on which the coroner can 
rely that the anesthetic has nothing to do with the 
death. 

8761. You can hardly get that information without 
a careful inquiry, when a man dies under an anesthe- 
tic >—No, it does turn out in some cases. 

8762. After inquiry P—Yes, after inquest ; personally 
I should hold it in every case. I think we are prac- 
tically compelled, because we must assume that it is 
one of the causes of death. 

8763. Hither the cause or a concurrent cause P— 
Yes: 

8764. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) What are your views 
about the question of holding inquests after surgical 
operations P—I think they must be on the same lines as 
inquests held on deaths from anesthesia. I cannot 
distinguish between them. 

8765. It is your custom to hold inquests in all 
cases of death after surgical operations?—No. Tf I 
have information that the surgical operation was not 
really a material part of the death, I do not. 

8766. You mean if it was death from natural causes, 
even though there has been an operation ?—Yes. Sup- 
posing a person is brought in suffering from some 
natural disease, and it is considered advisable that 
an operation is his only one chance, and the patient 
dies soon after the operation; if it is considered that 
the operation has not materially accelerated the death, 
I should not hold an inquiry, that is supposing there 
was no complaint made. 

8767. Take the casé of appendicitis where an opera- 
tion has been performed and the patient has died 
afterwards, would you hold an inquest in a case of that 
sort?—I should wait first of all to hear what the 
opinion of the medical man who attended was. 

8768. The opinion of the surgeon P—Yes. 

8769. You would take his opinion in the first 
instance P—Yes, everybody’s opinion who knew any- 
thing of the case. 

8770. Have you held any inquests after surgical 
operations without first having the opinion of the 
operating surgeon ?—You mean the actual operator P 

8771. Yes.—Yes, I should think I had. That would 
be if the information was distinctly that the operation 
had caused the death. 

_ 8772. Is it a routine custom that the deaths that 
occur after operations in the hospitals, for example, are 
all reported to you ?—No. 

8773. How is it that you hold an inquest in some 
eases and not in others P—It depends whether or no 
the death is reported to me. 

8774. By whom ?—KHither by the hospital or the 
registrar. 

8775. Or by friends >—Or by friends. If I do not 
hear of the case, or if I only hear gossip, I could not 
act. It is a very rare thing that a death after a surgical 
operation is reported. As a rule these cases come 
in the form of deaths which have occurred during 
anesthesia. 

8776. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) How do they come 
to your knowledge?—The cases of anesthesia are 
generally reported by the doctor, 





8777. From the hospital ?—Yes. 

8778. (Chairman.) In private practice who would 
report to you a case of death under anzsthesia—the 
anesthetist or the surgeon?—That is a matter of 
arrangement between them, either one or the other, 
If they do not report it they would certify it, and the 
registrar would report it if it were on the face of the 
certificate. 

8779. (Six Horatio Shephard.) Would the registrar 
report it to you ?—If he knew. 

8780. Suppose it was on the certificate that he died 
under anesthesia ?—Yes, he would report it. I do not 
know what instructions registrars have on that matter, 
but I know this, that sometimes they have reported 
cases when the word “operation” is on, merely the 
word, without stating whether or no it is the cause of 
death; but merely the fact that there has been an 
operation. 

8781. (Chairman.) It depends upon the individual 
registrar >—Absolutely. 

8782. (Dr. Willcow.) Where a surgical operation is 
absolutely necessary, and death occurs four or five 
days after, or two or three days after, do you think it 
is necessary to hold an inquest in a case like that P— 
You mean if the operation has nothing to do with the 
death P 

8783. Well, it is impossible to say that; but where 
the operation is justifiable and skilfully performed and 
death resulted a few days afterwards ?—I do not see 
how a coroner has any authority to enter into the 
question of justification. Some coroners say it would © 
be most desirable that they should have the power of 
discretion; but the Act nowhere gives the coroner 
power to say, for example, that an act of violence need 
not be inquired into if it is an accidental act of 
violence. 

8784. Would you call an operation an act of 
violence P—It is a very difficult question. 

8785. If an inquest were held in all cases of death 
after an operation, the number of inquests would be 
trebled ?—I have no meansof knowing. I should doubt 
it myself. I have heard statements that an enormous 
number of inquests would be necessary, but, personally, 
I do not believe it. We really do not know how many 
deaths occur from operations. 

8786. There are many people who die after surgical 
operations; if ay inquest were held on all of them it 
would be an unnecessary trouble and expense ?—I 
should be sorry to have to hold an inquest on every 
death that occurred in point of time after operation 
without any more information, and I do not think it 
necessary now. 

8787. I suppose you only think it necessary to 
hold an inquest when death occurs after a surgical 
operation where there is some ground to think that 
the operation was unnecessary ?—No, I cannot go 
into that. I do not think I have any authority to go 
into that. If I find, or have reason to believe, that 
substantially the cause of death is the operation, I feel 
it is my duty to hold an inquest. 

8788. (Chairman.) As the statute stands P—Yes. 

8789. (Stir Horatio Shephard.) Is it “unnatural” or 
“violent”? in your view?—TI should call it a violent 
death. 

8790. (Chairman.) That is death by means of 
somebody else’s conscious act, even though done with 
a good object ?—Yes. 

8791. (Dr. Willcox.) But if the operation had not 
accelerated the death ?—If the operation has not 
accelerated the death I should not hold an inquest. 

(Six Horatio Shepherd.) But you cannot find that 
out without an inquest. 

8792. (Dr. Willcox.) In a case of acute appendicitis, 
say, the patient will die for a certainty if left, and if 
operated upon very likely the patient will die a few 
hours after the operation ?—If it is a question of hours 
I would not take any notice of what the effect of the 
operation would be. I should not take the case. 

8793. But how are you to judge ?—lIt is a very 
difficult thing to judge. One can only say that if one 
is wrong there is power to enforce one to hold an 
inquest if one neglects to hold one against one’s duty, 
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8794. Would you be guided by the expression of 
opinion of the operating surgeon as to the facts of the 
case 2—As to the fact, of course. 

8795. He is the only person who can express a 
reliable opinion on the case >—There are generally two 
or three medical men. As a matter of fact, the infor- 
mation is generally given by the house surgeon of a 
hospital, if it oceurs at a hospital. If it does not 
occur at a hospital, it is given by the general medical 
practitioner; that is the person who generally gives 
me the information. 

8796. (Chairman.) The practitioner who is called 
in ?—Yes, and who was present at the operation, and 
I assume would have assisted at the operation. 

8797. (Dr. Willcox.) If from that medical mforma- 
tion you find that the operation was necessary, and 
had not been the primary cause of death, would it be 
necessary to hold an inquest P—I do not quite know 
what you mean by the “ primary” cause of death. 

8798. Well, the immediate cause of death; that it 
has not definitely acclerated death ?—I should not take 
it if it had not definitely accelerated death. 

8799. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) You say you do not 
regard every death which follows in point of time on 
an operation as a violent death?—No. It is not 
necessarily post hoc propter hoc. 

8800. How are you to know ?—One can only know 
by the information which is given one if the case is 
reported. 

8801. If the information which is given you is to 
the effect that the operation was a necessary one and 
was properly conducted, would you not be satisfied with 
that information P—Yes. 

8802. If it came from a proper source P—If it was 
stated that the operation caused the death, I should 
feel bound to take it. I should feel bound to take it 


in the present state of the law. I do not express an 


opinion whether it is desirable or not. 

8803. You are satisfied with the information which 
you get from a proper source when it is to the effect 
that the operation did not cause the death, but you are 
not satisfied with the information coming from the 
same source when it tells you that the operation was a 
proper one ?—I am satisfied with the formation, but 
that information I consider makes it my duty to hold 
an inquest. 

8804, If the doctor informs you that the operation 
did not cause the death ?—Then I should not take it. 

8805. Supposing he said it did not actually cause 
the death, but contributed to the death P—If it was a 
small contribution I should not regard it. 

8806. Anyhow, you would accept the doctor’s state- 
ment on both of those points ?—Oh yes. 

8807. Then why do you not accept the doctor’s 
statement also on the further point that the operation 
was a proper one? You trust him in one case but not 
in the other?—I very often have cases where it is 
reported to me that a man has been knocked down by a 
cab, and that the driver is m no way to blame, but was 
doing his duty. I consider myself compelled to hold 
an inquest in such a case, and I must apply exactly the 
same reasoning. 

8808. That is not a very parallel case. Your infor- 
mation as to the conduct of the driver must be evidence 
of bystanders, and casual people, who are hardly to be 
put on a par with a-surgeon P—As that section stands, 
I regard it that I have not the choice. I am not 
doubting the information given me, but the information 
being to that effect I am bound to move. 


8809. How do you distinguish the case of death ) 


following upon an operation from death following upon 
a course of medicine; I mean following in point of 
time ?—I have never had such a case reported, but if it 
was reported to me 

8810. Suppose it was reported to you that the 
patient had been going through” course of mercurial 
treatment or arsenical treatment ?—And he died from 
arsenical poison ? 

8811. No, that he died. 

8812. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Or a large dose of 
morphia, to relieve pain ?—I should want to have 
information as to the cause of death before I acted. 
if it was stated to me that a man had been treated 








with arsenic medicinally and he had died of arsenical 
poisoning I should deem it my duty to hold an inquest. 

8813. (Dr. Willcox.) But if he were given a course of 
arsenic for pernicious anemia, and if he died of per- 
nicious anemia, you would not hold an inquest ?—If you 
heard that a man had had a dose of arsenic for the 
treatment of pernicious anemia, and the medical 
evidence was to the effect that the man died from 
pernicious anemia, you would not hold an inquest ?— 
No, I should never dream of holding an inquest 
unless complaint were made by the relatives, and they 
desired it. 

8814. (Chairman.) Take this typical case: A man 
is dying of a very painful disease and morphia is 
properly administered, but he dies under the influence 
of morphia >—But not from it. 

8815. That might be a matter of inquiry ?—It 
depends on circumstances. If the medical information 
given to me was that it was proper treatment and did 
not accelerate his death, and the relatives did not 
report it for the purpose of wanting an inquest, I 
should not dream of taking it, 

8816. If some relation said, “1 think it accelerated 
his death by an hour,” what would you do ?—Of course 
you can lead me on from one hour to any time. 

8817. In each case it is a question of discretion 
really ?—I think on narrow points like that it must be. 
IT can only say that my inclination would be not to 
interfere, unless I was obliged. 

8818. (Dr. Willcox.) Do you think it advisable’ that 
special pathologists for making post-mortems should have 
laboratories at their disposal for making bacteriological 
examinations ?--If they were capable of doing them. 

8819. It is obvious that they would be capable ?— 
Yes, I think that that is very important. 

8820. It is very necessary ?—Of course you are 
able to correct me there, but I should imagine there 
are many cases where it is most desirable. 

8821. You have instanced one or two already, 
glanders and -diphtheria, where only scientific investi- 
gation can elucidate the case ?—In the cases I have 
had they have occurred in hospitals, where I have been 
able to take advantage of the facilities afforded. 

8822. You think it would be a very great advan- 
tage if the pathologists holding appointments in 
hospitals, with laboratories at their disposal, could 
assist the coroners as experts in the post-mortems ?— 
If they would, certainly. ; 

8823. Do you think the present fee of a guinea for 
a post-mortem is an adequate one for an expert 
pathologist ?—For an isolated case ? 

8824. For a case—whether isolated or not?—I 
cannot imagine that it is, judging from my own ex- 
perience, because I have not been able to get expert 
pathologists to doit for that fee, unless there is a 
reasonable prospect of their getting more than one 
case. 


8825. But from your knowledge as to the work in- 
volved by one of these investigations P—It is very poor 
remuneration. ; 


8826. Do you think it is at all adequate P—No, I do 
not, taking a single case. 


8827. Or even many cases?—If you had many 
cases then you could apply the system of having a 
salary. 

8828. In many cases the fee of a guinea is not an 
adequate one P—In many cases it is quite inadequate. 

8829. When cases are brought into a hospital dead, 
I think you stated that you have them removed toa 
mortuary ?—Yes. 

8830. What objection would you have to the 
hospital pathologist making a post-mortem examination 
at the hospital P—In principle none, if he would do it. 

8831. Is not that done at most hospitals P—My 
experience in my early days as a coroner was that the 
order was always given to the house surgeon or house 
physician, and it was not satisfactory. I had no means 
of ensuring that the pathologist did it, and I found— 
for what reason I do not know—that in such cases the 
pathologist did not usually do the post-mortem. It 
was done by a house surgeon, who is a man of quite a 
different experience from that of a pathologist, 
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8832. But if the house surgeon were in a difficulty, 
assuming he did it, he would have the pathologist to 
fall back upon ?—He might or might not have. I do 
not look upon it as desirable that the order for the 
post-mortem should be given to a house surgeon. 

8833. Can you instance any case where an incorrect 
result was obtained from a post-mortem done in a 
hospital—a case brought in dead?—Do you mean as 
to whether the evidence given as to the cause of death 
was incorrect ? 

8334. Yes ?—I remember a house physician at a 
particular hospital tellmg me that the patient had been 
own-poisoned by the drug which had been prescribed 
by his physician. I thought that imformation was 
incorrect, and I sent for the physician. 

8835. Did that house physician give evidence >—He 
gave evidence upon it. 

8836. (Chairman.) That some strong poisonous 
remedy had been prescribed, and that he attributed 
the death to the remedy ?—Yes. He had the courage 
to make that statement. 

8837. (Dr. Willcow.) That was an expression of 
opinion. I wanted to know if you knew of any instance 
of an incorrect conclusion from the post-mortem 
examination having been arrived at by the man who 
made the post-mortem ?—Yes, I remember one old case 
in the Trafalgar Square riots. A man was trodden 
under foot and broke his leg: There was a post-mortem 
- made first of all by the house surgeon of the hospital. 
Then the friends got hold of the body, and stated that 
there were heaps of bruises which had never been 
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described. I asked Dr. Hebb of the Westminster 
Hospital to make a post-mortem, and he found many 
other things which had not been described. It did not 
affect the result, but the first post-mortem was not 
completely successful. 

8838. If at the hospitals a pathologist or a person 
holding a pathological appointment makes a post- 
mortem, do you consider that post-mortem will be 
efficiently made ?—I hope so. 

8839, That being so, would there be any necessity 
to remove a case which was brought in dead from the 
hospital to a public mortuary >—For that reason, no ; 
but there are other reasons. 

8840. What are they?—The general policy as to 
whether the appointment or selection of pathologists to 
perform post-mortems should be made by hospitals or 
whether they should be made by the Home Office or 
by the county council. 

8341. But surely in the case of a person who is 
brought in dead into a hospital, the hospital pathologist 
has a certain claim to the making of the post-mortem ? 
—1 do not think so. I should not have said so. I have 
never had such a claim from a hospital pathologist. 

8842. (Chacrman.) You have many more facilities 
for making a post-mortem in a hospital than in the 
mortuaries of the courts. You have everything in the 
hospital laboratories, and nothing in the mortuaries in 
the courts ?—Well, you have seen those in the courts. 

(Chairman.) Yes, I have seen both. However, that 
We hope that your mortuaries 
will be improved some day. 


The witness withdrew. 


Sir Victor Horsey called in and examined. 


8843. (Chairman.) You are a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society ?—Yes. 

8844, And you hold the post of surgeon to certain 
hospitals P—The National Hospital for the Paralysed 
in Queen Square, and I am consulting surgeon to the 
University College Hospital. 


8845. I suppose we may take it that you have done. 


more important brain operations than any man alive ? 
—I have done a good many. 

8846. You have paid some attention to the question 
of coroner’s inquests in so far as they affect the 
medical profession ?—Yes, I was chairman of a repre- 
sentative meeting of the British Medical Association 
for three years, during which time the question of 
amendments of the Coroners’ Act, and the question 
of riders to verdicts by coroners’ juries, and the 
question of death registration and certification, were 
considered by the meeting when I was in the chair, 
and also the conduct of Mr. Troutbeck as coroner for 
South West London. Of course I have had a great 
deal of experience of working with coroners in London 
for about 25 years. 

8847. In, what way—as a witness?—Yes, as a 
witness, and helping them in their preliminary in- 
quiries. 

8848. Now let us take this in order. As regards 
coroners generally, in your précis you divide your 
evidence into official and personal ?—That is only my 
experience. Ihave just giventhat. Ihave stated what 
my experience was based upon. The first point I wish 
to draw attention to is the very important question of 
preliminary inquiries by the coroner. The feeling in 
the medical profession at the present time I think, I 
may say is that the present system is bad, because of 
the preliminary inquiry being in the main conducted 
by the coroner’s officer. 

8849. Who is in most cases a police officer P— Where 
it is a police officer it is well done, but even then the 
preliminary inquiry, involving, as it often does, medical 
points, ought not to be carried out really by a police 
officer. 

8850. Who would you suggest should make it ?— 
There is a further point. In the first place, as I said 
just now, the present system is regarded as bad because 
the preliminary inquiry is chiefly done by the coroner's 


officer. Thesecond part of the inquiry is that addressed 
by the coroner to a medical man who is in attendance 
on the case, if there be one. Now at the present time, 
inthe present state of the law, the coroner obtains from 
the medical man information, but the coroner is not 
empowered to pay for that information, and the feeling 
in the medical profession is that inasmuch as the infor- 
mation furnished by the medical man is very often (in 
‘fact I suppose almost always) the means of saving the 
State the cost of an inquest, the answer of the medical 
practitioner ought to be in a statutory form and of 
course paid for by a statutory fee. 

8851. As in Scotland ? — Exactly. Then further, 
the coroner at the present moment has not the power 
to pay for a post-mortem examination to support the 
statements for instance, or to inquire into the correct- 
ness of the statements made by the medical man. 

8852. He has power to pay for a post-mortem 
examination? —I am speaking of. the preliminary 
inquiry. 

8853. But if the post-mortem is ordered he must 
hold an inquest >—Exactly. If you retain the office of 
coroner we feel he ought to be empowered by change 
of statute to obtain first from the medical man a 


good report, and then if necessary he should have a 


post-mortem examination made and then come to his 
decision as to whether he will hold an inquest. 

8854. The report would be so to speak a clinical 
history ?—There should be a clinical history and post- 
mortem examination if necessary. 

8855. Would you only require that report where 
there was a medical man in regular attendance, or 
would you have a report, say, where a medical man is 
called to a person who has fallen down dead in a 
public place ?—T'he evidence of the medical man who is 
called to a person who is found dead or has fallen down 
dead in a public place certainly ought to be received by 
the coroner. 

8856. And you think the medical man ought to be 
paid for that >—Certainly ; he gives an expert view of 
the condition of the body as found, which is often of 
great value and very material. 

8857. For instance, a medical man called in after 
death in a case of, say, strychnine poisoning, what he 
saw would be most material ?—Most material, yes, 
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8858. Your suggestion there is that there should be 
power to call for a written medical report and pay for 
it P—Yes. 

8859. And that there should be power to order, if 
necessary, a post-mortem examination, without neces- 
sarily putting everybody to the inconvenience and 
trouble and expense of an inquest P—Hxactly. 

8860. Mr. Troutbeck goes one degree further. He 
thinks in that case the coroner ought to announce the 
result in open court. What do you say about that P— 
Yes, there is certainly no objection to that. 

8861. Your next point is the holding of inquests P— 
Shall I take the question of the fee for such reports ? 

8862. Yes ?—The British Medical Association will 
appear before you I understand to state what is the 
final conclusion of the Association after a represen- 
tative meeting which is going to be held at the end of 
this month in Belfast. I am not, therefore, in any way 
speaking for the British Medical Association, but I 
have heard numerous discussions upon this question, 
and the general feeling appeared to be that a fair 
schedule would be this: that for the report a medical 
man should receive a guinea; that for the post-mortem, 
if it was a simple uncomplicated case, and therefore a 
post-mortem might be made by a practitioner in atten- 
dance or by a practitioner not of the standing of an 
expert pathologist 

8863. For instance a police surgeon ?—Yes; the fee 
should be two guineas; and that if made by an expert 
it should be five guineas. That was the general con- 
clusion arrived at by the Association. 

8864. They probably follow the Scotch practice 
there. I mean they were guided by what is done in 
Scotland; that pretty well follows what we were told is 
done in Scotland ? 

8865. (Six Malcolm Morris.) There seems to be one 
fallacy there, that in a preliminary inquiry it would 
hardly be a question of an expert P—In the vast majority 
of cases it would only be a two-guinea post-mortem. 

8866. The other hardly comes into it ?—Hardly, but 
I thought I ought to mention it. 

8867. That applies really to the later stage P—Yes. 
In regard to your question, this schedule arose out of a 
question which I shall have to refer to again directly, 
namely, the county council’s list of pathologists. 

8868. (Chairman.) Which you have seen, I suppose ? 
—Oh, yes. 

8869. All these points would be met if there was 
power to prescribe fees in the same manner that there 
is power to prescribe fees in ordinary cases by the 
authority ?—Yes, but not by statute. 

8870. In ordinary criminal cases the scales of fees 
are drawn up by the Home Office or whoever it may 
be ?—Yes, exactly, Of course the profession feel very 
strongly that it is now some 70 years since this scale 
of fees was revised, and economic conditions have 
wholly altered. The next point is the question of 
holding an inquest. On this matter some trouble has 
arisen, but it entirely depends on the coroner. It 
entirely depends on the Coroners’ Act which gives the 
coroner so much discretion. Of course, in a vast 
majority of instances, the medical profession find the 
coroners very loyal officers to work with. But there is 
one point in regard to holding an inquest, and that is 
that the coroner’s ‘court, as a court of inquiry, has 
distinctly a criminal atmosphere about it. 

8871. It may lead up to criminal procedure P— 
Exactly, and therefore the cases upon which inquests 
are to be held, ought not to be entirely at the discre- 
tion of the coroner. It must be done by alteration of 
present statutes. Under the present law most coroners 
feel that they must hold inquests in certain cases. We 
think that that ought to be revised, and it would have 
this beneficial effect, that a great many cases upon 
which inquests are held are of a frivial nature, in fact 
we may almost say of a contemptible nature. If the 
matter of preliminary inquiry was extended in the way 
I have already indicated, those cases would never come 
to inquests. We think, therefore, that the coroner’s 
court would gain in importance and influence. 

8872. May I point out to you one thing there. In 
dealing with county coroners they are salaried officers, 
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but when you come to borough council or franchise 
coroners they are paid per inquest >—Yes. 

8873. If you reduce the number of inquests very 
considerably you would reduce the emoluments of those 
officers very considerably. The first step to carry out 
your suggestion would appear to be to make every 
coroner a salaried officer >—Certainly ; undoubtedly. 

8874. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) It would be difficult if 
there were only a few inquests a year?—Yes, The 
difficulty between the scattered rural district and the 
urban district goes all through. In regard to public 
officers of health and everything else there is the same 
difficulty. Unquestionably in a coroner’s court cases 
are very frequently heard as regular inquests for which 
the State ought not to be called upon to pay. 

8875. (Chairman.) Is not that mainly because there 
is no power now to hold the necessary preliminary 
examination ?— Yes. 

8876. It is not the fault of the coroners, but of the 
system ?—That is so; it is the fault of the system. In 
fact the present system of inquests might be described 
as very often merely a means of obtaining adequate 
registration of death. Again, it is open to the funda- 
mental objection that a coroner’s court is not the best 
means of obtaiming accurate registration of death. 
An inquest by a coroner’s jury is not the best means 
of finding the cause of death. 

8877. It is ahighly scientific problem often P—Very 
often. Then I come to the question of unnecessary 
inquests. Unnecessary inquests are held apparently by 
one coroner on the ground of the wording of the 
section of the Act which uses the term “violent or 
unnatural death.” 


8878. In what class of cases P—It is impossible to 
define from the medical point of view cases of violent 
or unnatural death, but I would like to point out in the 
first place that if an unnecessary inquest is held there 
is injury done to several parties. There is injury done 
to the relatives; great pain is caused to them, and in 
certain cases, take suicides for instance, although it 
may be perfectly right to hold a public inquiry as to 
whether it was a case of suicide or murder, if the 
verdict is suicide that recoils upon the relatives of the 
person who kills himself, which seems a great hardship. 
Then as regards the inquests held on ordinary medical 
cases there is very often injury caused to a medical 
practitioner. 

8879. What do you mean by an ordinary medical 
case P—A case where it is wholly unnecessary to hold 
an inquest; a case which has died under ordinary 
medical treatment, whether it be surgical or medical. 
Then again the public is extremely sensitive on the 
question of public institutions, and justly so. Con- 
sequently if any young institution, for imstance a 
hospital, carrying on its practice under proper qualified 
conditions is made the object of an attack by a 
coroner in the way of holding unnecessary inquests, 
it recoils very severely on the hospital; it affects the 
reputation of the hospital. It is also a very cruel 
thing, because it affects the morale of the persons 
who seek medical treatment at that hospital. So 
much is this the case, that Mr. Troutbeck’s recent 
action in regard to holding inquests, as he feels 
himself obliged to do apparently, in cases of opera- 
tions, has so affected one of the-hospitals in his 
district, namely, the Bolingbroke Hospital, which, so 
far as I know, is the only hospital the cases from 
which he has held inquests upon, that they have 
appealed to the Lord Chancellor to prevent Mr. 
Troutbeck from holding these inquests, so that it is a 
very serious question. 

8880. It is a question of conflicting expediency P— 
It is not a question of expediency as regards the 
public welfare. If the relative of a person treated 
in the hospital thought there ought to be an inquest, 
undoubtedly in the large majority of cases there ought 
to be a public inquiry. But if a relative makes no 
complaint, if the medical certificate is in perfect order, 
and on inquiry the procedure carried out at the 
hospital is found to be regular procedure in medical 
or surgical practice, there is no reason to hold an 
inquest at all. 
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8881. I am not putting it as an actual case, but 
there will always be a possibility of abuse. You may 
have a medical certificate in order; you may have no 
complaint of the relatives, because they*might not be 
present, or would not understand what: they saw, but 
you might have, for instance, a particular surgeon who 
might perform reckless operations P—A. coroner’s court 
is not the place to find that out. 

8882. What other court is there ?—His own court. 
Every surgeon at an institution is under the active 
criticism and eye of his colleagues and of the committee 
that appoints him. LHvery hospital medical officer is 
under the strictest supervision. I am speaking now 
from the point of view of public welfare. 

8883. I am considering that point of view too; but 
do not the unlearned public feel an additional protection 
in the fact that a coroner has power to inquire into 
operations? You know what reckless statements are 
made. I daresay you saw a very reckless statement 
last week where it was publicly declared by a Member of 
Parliament that operations were performed in hospitals 
as experiments pure and simple ?—Yes. 


8884. That is made by a responsible politician and 
frightens people out of their lives?—I should have 
thought that was made on the strength of Mr. Trout- 
beck’s inquests, because there is no evidence of such 
a thing. If he once starts an idea like that and 
foments it by holding an unnecessary inquest, of 
course the public say: ‘Oh! Why did the coroner 
« hold an inquest in that case? Because he thought 
“« there was some foul play going on.” 


8885. That is one possible view P—It is the medical 
point of view, and it is very strongly held by the 
profession 

8886. The other possible view is that here are 
people talking wildly about what is gomg on in 
hospitals. It is much better to show that all things 
are in order, and have a public inquiry to show that 
the whole of the hospital authorities are blameless, and 
were perfectly willing to submit to a public inquiry P— 
Very good; then you must hold an inquest on every 
ease that dies in a hospital. There is no alternative 
course. 

8887. I am not quite sure of that? — As a 
hospital medical officer I am absolutely sure. 


8888. What you do is, you hold a certain number 
of inquests, so to speak ?—To whitewash the 
hospital ? 

8889. To assure the public, so that when these 
reckless assertions are made the public feel, “ Well, 
“ here is a hospital, there have been four or fivé" in- 
“ quests in connection with it, four or five inquiries, 
“ everything has turned out right. After those ex- 
« haustive inquiries in public we are perfectly justified 
“in trusting that hospital, and to disbelieve those 
“ people who make reckless statements like this 
“ »olitician made ’’ P—You have only one hospital that 
you can deduce evidence from on this point. 

8890. I beg your pardon; in the preliminary part 
of our inquiry we have had two others, in quite another 
part of the world, referred to ?—Hospitals ? My point 
is the question of unnecessary inquests. I am quite in 
favour of inquests being held in cases where death is 
stated to be due to an anesthetic, that is to say, 1 amin 
favour of public inquiry. There is only one hospital 
of which we have any experience in regard to this 
allegation of unnecesary experiments, and that is the 
Bolingbroke Hospital. The governing body of that 
hospital, not a medical staff at all, find that a serious 
‘injury is done to their institution and to the patients 
who go into the institution by this practice of holding 





unnecessary inquests, and, therefore, they have petitioned . 


. the Lord Chancellor to stop it. 

8891. I do not know the Bolingbroke Hospital ?—It 
is a very enterprising progressive hospital. 

8892. Is it a general hospital?—It began in a small 
way as a small paying hospital. It is now developing, 
and it will develop into a general hospital for the south- 
west of London. They have just built an operating 
theatre on the most modern principles ; everything has 

been. done in the most modern way. My experience of 


it is limited to one case; but nothing could have been 
better than the accommodation and treatment of that 
case. 

8893. (Sir Malcolm Morris,) Are some of the patients 
there now free, or do they all contribute ?—There are 
some free and some contributing. Unnecessary inquests 
held by, as we hold, a wrongful reading in the Coroners’ 
Act of the term “violent or unnatural death” are a 
source of injury and public danger at the present 
time. 

8894. (Chairman.) How do you suggest the Act 
should be altered ?—I am not a lawyer. I hope I know 
my Own position. 

8895. I mean as a matter of principle P—I will come 
to the question of public protection directly. Then the 
same thing applies a fortior? to nursing homes. In 
fact, if a nursing home had one or two inquests held in 
connection with its work it might as well be shut up. 

8896. On the other hand, in a nursing home you 
have not nearly the safeguards that you have in 
hospitals P—No; I think they ought to be registered 
and inspected ; that would give us those safeguards. 

8897. Personally I should feel much safer in a 
general hospital than in a nursing home as regards 
everything proper being done?— Quite so. I am 
speaking of the holding of unnecessary inquests ; that 
is, Inquests on registered deaths. 

8893. (Dr. Willcow.) Especially after surgical opera- 
tions ?—Yes, but it applies to drugs too absolutely if 
you are logical at all. This pomt is no new one in 
a sense. Protests were made long ago. There is Lord 
Selborne’s Judgment and his adjudication upon a 
coroner. 

8899. That was the case of a coroner who declined 
to hold inquests P—Lord Selborne was criticising the 
action of a coroner as to what was and what was not a 
necessary inquest. We have nothing really to add to 
that. Then again, still on this point, Mr. Troutbeck 
made a statement bearing upon it that other coroners 
were in sympathy with him on this point. That state- 
ment was made in the “'Times;” it was in the course 
of his address to a jury in a case in which I was 
present. The British Medical Association applied to 
the Coroners’ Society and found that is not the case. 
Nay, more, that the Coroners’ Society, some 13 years 
ago, stated that, in their opinion, an inquest was not 
necessary if an operation, for instance, had been per- 
formed under ordinary circumstances, and the death 
certificate had been given in the ordinary way. And 
that certainly is the feeling of the profession; it 
must be. 

8900. (Chatrman.) We have had a good many 
individual coroners here who have taken rather a 
different view?—I am only quoting the Coroners’ 
Society, which numbers nearly all the coroners in 
England. 

8901. It numbers about two-thirds, I think ?—I 
thought it was more than that. I only know one other 
case of a coroner who behaved in any way similarly. 
He was of opinion that the death certificate of every 
case operated upon should be initialled by-himself. He 
caused the Registrar to send the certificates to him for 
initialling. One daya practitioner discovered that such 
a certificate had been initialled at a time when he knew 
the coroner could not possibly have done it, and he then 
discovered that the coroner had authorised his wife to 
initial these certificates when he was out. That, on 
being brought to the notice of the Association, put a 
stop to the practice at once. Irregularities, we submit, 
arise fromthe fact of the coroner’s office not being 
sufficiently controlled by statute, his discretion being 
too ample. Inconnection with this same point, I should 
like to draw your attention to the fact that inquests of 
this sort lead very often to riders to the juries’ verdicts, 
and that is a point upon which the profession feel very 
strongly. f 

8902. I think the coroner has no option; he must 
take the verdict of the jury, whatever it is, and it is 
very often difficult to distinguish the rider from the 
verdict. We have had some curious instances where a 
coroner has been obliged to accept the verdict ?—-Oh, 
yes, I can’ give you a curious instance. 
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8903. “Suffocation; want of fresh air caused by 
collapse of houses.” “Disease of heart and other 
organs caused by alcoholism—otherwise natural” ?— 
These riders are very often drawn up in a manner 
hostile to the medical practitioner in charge of the case 
or responsible, and the profession has approached the 
only authority, the Lord Chancellor. I hope this Com- 
mittee will report upon that point. 

8904. With regard to riders of the jury it does not 
matter whether a coroner accepts them or not. If the 
jury give vent to a rider the press are sure to take it up. 
The mischief is done by the press?—Yes. Of course, 
if I understand from you that a coroner is bound to 
accept the rider there is an end of it. 

8905. He is bound to accept the verdict, and it is 
very often difficult to distinguish between where the 
verdict ends and the rider begins. Anyhow the jury, of 
course, are entitled to make a statement. He cannot 
prevent them saying what they like, and the press take 
it down. That is the difficulty ?—Yes. The next point 
is the actual finding of the cause of death, Of course 
the feeling is very strong amongst most medical men 
that the jury system is futile—I am speaking now of 
medical verdicts—because the jury have no technical 
knowledge. The jury accept the direction of the 
coroner practically. 

8906. You mean the jury is the fifth wheel to the 
coach ?—Yes, the direction of the coroner is perfectly 
inefficient ; he very often has no real technical know- 
ledge, and he frequently, unintentionally, of course, 
misleads the jury as to their duty. 

8907. May I put this toyou. Are not you in this 
dilemma: either you have a medical coroner who is 
wrong in his law, or a legal coroner who goes wrong in 
his medicine P—I am quite aware of that. I am only 
giving my opinion on the system. I am quite ready to 
suggest that the officer should be, as in Scotland the 
procurator fiscal is, a legal officer. 

8908. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Is that the general 
view of the profession?—If you retain the office of 
coroner as at present. 

8909. I think you would find the majority were in 
favour of the coroner being a medical man, that is so 
far as the Association is concerned ?—Yes, because 
under present circumstances the cases occurring in his 
court really demand a medical inquiry. 

8910. (Chairman.) Some of them ?—Well, a great 
many. 

8911. I think probably if you took a vote of the 
legal profession you would find they would be equally 
strong in favour of a lawyer ?—Perhaps. 

8912. (Six Malcolm Morris.) Has a vote been taken 
upon that in the medical profession P—No, never ; it 
would be fairly considered if brought before a repre- 
sentative meeting. 

8913. I did not know whether it had been P—No, it 
has not been. 

8914. I find medical men I come into contact with 
very divided?—Very. I think the feeling amongst 
most medical men is that as this is one branch of the 
judicature that terminates in the higher courts, you 
had better begin in the Court of First Instance with a 
legal authority in the chair. 

8915. (Chairman.) Who trusts to the evidence and 
not to his own knowledge ?—Yes ; but the idea that the 
State and the public are protected by a jury, who, as I 
say, are usually imperfectly educated, and are instructed 
by a man who is not educated technically, we think is a 
great mistake. 

8916. It is a question of getting proper expert 
evidence in the case of any tribunal, is not it ? 

8917. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) He is much in the 
same position as a magistrate, is he not P—Yes. 

8918. (Str Horatio Shephard) Tt depends what the 
inquest is for >—Yes, and how he directs the jury. For 
instance, Mr. Troutbeck, in some of the operation cases, 
directed the jury that it was their duty to find if the 
operation were justifiable. 

8919. (Chairman.) That necessarily arises in an 
inquest, does it not; it is a question of fact, and any 
question of fact is for the jury P—But how are the 


jury to find whether an operation was justifiable or 
not ? 

8920. By _evidence pro and con; probably the 
evidence would be entirely in favour of its being 
justifiable. It is like any other case of justification, is 
it not ?—That is simply treating all that evidence as 
mere common evidence; it is not common evidence. 
It is expert evidence. If for some reason the members 
of the jury were antagonistic, say, to the medical 
practitioner in a district, they may find a verdict out of 
malice that the operation was not justifiable. 

8921. Exactly the same point arises if a man runs 
over another, ina motor car. If the jury dislike him 
they can say he was driving recklessly »—Yes, but this 
is the point: here is a method of arriving at a result 
which can be arrived at by another method perfectly 
safely. At the present moment we are using a method 
which is cumbrous, and, we suggest inaccurate. 

8922. That is an objection to the coroner system 
altogether >—To the jury part of it. 

8923. It would apply to other courts too, would it 
not; the same point might arise in any other court 
where there is a question of malpractice. Supposing 
an action is brought by a patient, as there was by a 
lady the other day agaimst a surgeon for having 
performed an operation upon her. There the jury had 
to perform functions analogous. They were guided by 
expert evidence. They found it was a case of an 
hysterical woman ?—The courts have always taken the 
line: ‘“‘ Was the registered medical practitioner doing 
his best?’ They do not go into the question: “‘ Was 
that the best treatment?” That. has been dealt with 
again and again, of course. The case has been settled 
in favour of the practitioner solely on the point as to 
whether he was doing his best. 

8924. (Str Malcolm Morris.) “No want of rea- 
sonable skill,” or something like that P—Yes. 

8925. (Chairman.) That he exercised ‘reasonable 
care and skill” P—Yes; but that is a different thing 
from the determination of a scientific point of this kind, 
from a medical man’s point of view. The result is that 
false verdicts have been returned; for instance, in my 
own case, Mr. Troutbeck suggested to the jury to 
return a verdict of accidental death. He also did so in 
the case of a friend of mine, who had operated in the 
Bolingbroke Hospital — ‘‘ Accidental death.” The 
patient did not die an accidental death; the patient 
died some days after the operation in my case, in the 
ordinary natural way, from cerebral tumour, which 
death the operation had failed to avert. She did not 
diq of the operation, and her death was not an 
accidental one. 


8926. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) If she did die of the 
operation it would not be an accident P—No; the whole 
thing is ridiculous, as well as wrong. I mean it is con- 
temptible from our point of view—from a medical point 
of view—and it brings the whole of the coroners juris- 
diction into contempt. I suggest to you that it arises out 
of the system, and it arises out of the wording of the Act. 
Mr. Troutbeck says he is obliged to read the Act in that 
way. Wesuggest he is not obliged to do anything of the 
kind; on the contrary, he has not carried out his 
duty im our opinion. The medical profession con- 
sider that the Coroners Act is to be read with the Acts 
for the Registration of Births and Deaths. If you do 
that then an inquest of this kind is wholly uncalled for. 

8927. (Chairman.) Have you ever taken a high legal 
opinion upon it P—No, not upon that point. 

8928. Would not it be a useful thing P—If Mr. Trout- 
beck would pay the fee we should be delighted to do it. 

8929. He takes the permissible view that he must 
exercise his discretion until he is better advised. 

8930. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Has not the British 
Medical Association taken any opinion P—Not on that 
point. I will come tothe further point. Consequently 
the system leads to false verdicts, when you have carried 
out this so-called idea of protecting the public. 

8931. (Chatrman.) What harm has it done? In the 
case where a jury found “ Accidental death,” what harm 
did it do P—I did not say that the verdict did any harm. 
I say that the holding of the inquest has done a great 
deal of harm. That is what we are complaining of. 
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Iam only saying from a judicial point of view, looking 
upon the coroner’s court as part of the judicature of 
this country, that this is evidently an extremely grave 
and dangerous step to have taken. Perhaps it would 
be more convenient if I referred to Mr. Troutbeck’s 


evidence, unless you would like to call me again, because 
I have only what I took down in long-hand. 

8932. Perhaps you will do that when we meet again. 
There are a great many other questions upon your précis 
which we should like to ask you ?—Certainly. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next, 11 o’clock. 


At the Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
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Tuesday, 20th July 1909. 





PRESENT. 
Sir MACKENZIE CHALMERS, K.C.B., C.S.1. (Chairman). 


Sir Marcotm Morris, K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S. 
Sir Horatio SHEPHARD, LL.D. 


Sir THomas ARTHUR BRAmspDON, M.P. 
Mr. Witu1am H. Wiuncox, M.D. 


Mr. J. F. Moyuan (Secretary). 


Mr. THomas Epwarp Sampson, J.P., called in and examined. 


8933. (Chairman.) Are you coroner for the City of 
Liverpool ?—Yes. 

8934. And a solicitor P—Yes, but not in practice. 

8935. And you have been coroner for the City of 
Liverpool since 1891 ?—Yes. 

8936. And during that period you have held 17,173 
inquests —Yes. 

8937. In addition to 12,254 inquiries into cases of 
death where you found it unnecessary to hold an 
inquest ?>— Yes. 

8938. You have an unusually large proportion of 
cases where you hold inquiries but do not find it 
necessary to have an inquest ?—Yes, that is so. 

8939. Have you any comment to make upon that P— 
I do not know that I have anything particular to say 
about it. With regard to the non-inquest cases, they 
give me a very great deal of anxiety and trouble, and I 
am not quite sure whether it is not always easier to hold 
a public inquest. Many of the non-inquest cases are 
very simple, but others lead to a great’ deal of trouble. 

8940. You consider in those cases that the public 
interest does not require the holding of an inquest ?— 
Yes, I am satisfied, of course, that the deaths are from 
natural causes. 

8941. In the case of a coroner paid by fees, as most 
borough coroners are, the coroner in a case where he 
holds an inquiry without an inquest has all his trouble 
for nothing ?—Yes. 

8°42. It is exceedingly hard upon him ?—Yes. 

8943. I do not say that coroners would yield to it, 
but there is a temptation in those cases to hold an 
inquest when an inquiry might have dispensed with an 
inquest ?—There is a temptation, but I should be sorry 
to think that it is yielded to. 

8944. Still it is an unfair position to place the 
‘coroner in?—Yes, I am going to make a suggestion 
with regard to that. I think that for all non-inquest 
cases there should be scme allowance made where 
coroners are paid by fees. 

8945. But that system, you probably feel, is a bad 
system ?—Yes. 

8246. You yourself are a whole-time official receiving 
a fixed salary of 1,4007. a year P—Yes. 


8947. To which no pension attaches ?—To which no 
pension or superannuation attaches. 

8948. Therefore there is no age limit ?—No. 

8949. Do you appoint your own deputy ’—Yes, I 
appoint my own deputy, subject, under the Act, to the 
approval of the Lord Mayor for the time bemg. On 
that head I think it would be a very good thing if the 


‘Deputy Coroner when once appointed should also have 


power to appoint another in case of need. 

8950. We have had cases of that at the Home 
Office. We had an application some time ago when a 
borough coroner and his deputy were both laid up 
with influenza at the same time ?—I put it in this way: 
Supposing one is away for a holiday and the deputy is 
ill, or something happens by which he cannot hold an 
inquest, I may be on the Continent and not easily 
get-at-able. 

8951. Is it not muck better that the coroner should 
have power to nominate an understudy to his deputy ? 
—Practically that is the same thing. 

8952. It would hardly be in accordance with the 
general legal principles that a delegate should again be 
able to delegate ?—That is so; but I think there should 
be some special power for that purpose. 

8953. Would it be right that the coroner should be 
able to appoint two deputies, or that, say, the Lord 
Mayor in a case of emergency should be able to nomi- 
nate some person ?—I think the coroner should appoint 
his deputy and also another deputy to act in case of 
need, subject of course to approval. 

8954. To the like approval P—Yes. 

8955. Do you think it is important that the deputy 
should have a professional qualification, either legal or 
medical ?—I certainly think so. 

8956. You would not think yourself of appointing 
aman with no professional qualifications P—Certainly 
not. 

8957. The payment of the deputy is a matter of 
arrangement between him and the coroner, of course P— 
In Jiverpool there is an allowance made to me for the 
purpose of paying him. 

8958. Is that in case of your annual holiday P—In 
ease of my being away through sickness, or in other 
emergency. My deputy acts in my absence, which is 
generally speaking for holidays or illness, for which he 
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gets an allowance, which is made to me to pay to him. 
Tt is making me an allowance really, but I pay it to 
him. 

8959. In a place like Liverpool, have you several 
mortuaries and courts, or one court with several 
mortuaries P—One court and practically several mortua- 
ries; but those mortuaries are at the hospitals. There 
are two general mortuaries, which are used mostly for 
bodies which I cause to be sent there of persons dying 
at home or in the street, or of persons drowned. For 
accident cases at the docks which do not get taken to 
the hospital, there is a proper mortuary situate close at 
hand to which bodies are brought. 

8960. Close to the hospital P—No, close to the docks, 
and to that mortuary those bodies are taken by the 
police; and then I send down my officer to inspect 
and view also. 

8961. How far have the jury to go to have the 
view in that case?—In that case about three-quarters 
of a mile,—rather less than more. 

8962. And you yourself have a certain way to go P— 
I go always, of course. 

8968. Do you go with the jury P—No. 

8964. You go previously P—Yes, I go previously. 

8965. In cases requiring careful post-mortem exami- 
nation, can you direct the body to be taken to the 
hospital mortuary, so as to be able to obtain the services 
of a skilled pathologist P—No; those bodies, unless they 
are already in the hospital, would be taken down to 
what we call the Prince’s Dock Mortuary. In that 
case I instruct a pathologist who I think would be 
a capable and proper gentleman for the purpose of 
making a post-mortem; but, in the case of hospitals 
the hospital surgeons and their honoraries make the 
post-mortems. 

8966. Is there not a special pathologist at the 
Liverpool Hospital ?—Yes, there is a pathologist at the 
Liverpool Hospital. I do not always call him, I do not 
think it is necessary; but the surgeon in attendance I 
call, and he gives me his view. 

8967. That is the House Surgeon ?—Yes, he tells 
me what his view is, and I know it has been arrived at 
by presence at the performance of tHe post-mortem by 
the pathologist of the hospital. But if there is any 
case of doubt, or if I think it desirable, I call a 
pathologist in, 

8968. In addition P—Yes. 

8969. Is there any trouble about paying two fees 
in Liverpool ?—No, I have never had trouble. 

8970. You mean that your town council take a 
broad view of the matter, and give you a free hand 
when you think it necessary ?—Yes. Iam glad to say 
that the officials, the medical officer, the town clerk, 
and myself, work upon terms of an amicable desire to 
attain the ends of justice. I never have any difficulty. 

8971. Have you any rule there about allowing the 
first doctor called in to the case to make the post- 
mortem, or to be present at it?—If I may explain my 
practice with regard to that; if a doctor has been in 
attendance upon the patient, or has been called to 
attend im case of accident before death, as a rule I ask 
that gentleman to conduct the post-mortem examina- 
tion; but if I think that that gentleman should be 
supported by another, I instruct another ;—generally 
speaking a gentleman in leading practice in Liverpool. 

8972. You can pay both of them a post-mortem 
fee P—I do, and I have never had any question raised 
about it. 

8973. Therefore you haye never had any difficulty 
with the medical profession with respect to post-mortem 
examinations P—None whatever. 

8974. You know that great difficulty has arisen in 
London ?—Yes. 

8975. But that difficulty has not arisen in Liverpool ? 
—No. Some years ago I consulted with some of the 
leading members of the medigal profession. My 
practice has been,—and it has been continued,—to 
instruct and take the evidence of the gentleman 
attending the patient. 

8976. What do you mean by. instructing him ?— 
I ask him to make the post-mortem. If there is 
no doctor in attendance I ask another gentleman of 
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weight, to conduct the post-mortem and to give an 
opinion as to what is the cause of death. 

8977. I suppose you agree that a post-mortem 
examination is very often futile unless there is some 
clinical history P—I would not like to say it is futile. 

8978. Worse, perhaps—amisleading, unless you have 
the clinical history P—Yes. 

8979. Supposing that a medical man has attended a 
patient and perhaps has not seen him for some days 
before death, and the death is something out of the 
ordinary course of things, is it fair to have a post- 
mortem by a pathologist and to ask the medical man 
who knows the previous history of the case for a report 
for which he cannot be paid P—Certainly not. I gene- 
rally instruct that gentleman, if I know that he is able 
to make the post-mortem, either to make the post- 
mortem, or to give an opinion in court. 

8980. To come as a witness P—Yes. 

8981. Then you can pay him?—Yes. Of course I 
am referring now to cases where inquests are held. In 
other cases I think there ought to be some fee paid 
to the gentleman giving his medical opinion. 

8982. As matters stand now, in the 12,000 cases 
in which you have not held an inquest, you have had 
to get a medical opinion, and that has been given 
gratuitously >—Yes; quite so. I do not think that is 
fair. At the same time I-must say that doctors are 
always willing to give me information. 

8983. Because they know that if an inquest is held 
you will call them ?—Yes. ; 

8984. In Scotland, as you know, the Procurator 
Fiscal can call for a written report from the medical 
man who was in actual attendance on the deceased, 
and can pay him ?—Yes; we have not power to do 
that. 

8985. Do you think it is desirable to have a similar 
power in England P—I do not think it is fair to ask 
a medical gentleman to give his opinion without giving 
him some fee for it. 

8986. You mean when his patient is dead and he 
can no longer charge the relatives for professional work, 
therefore he ought to be paid for it by the public in 
whose benefit it is done?—Yes; upon that ground I haye 
suggested it. 

8987. Further, have you ever had to consider the 
question which arises under the Act, which forbids you 
to pay fees to medical officers who give their services 
at hospitals gratuitously P—I have, and I think the 
law is at present very doubtful on that head, and 
should be made perfectly clear. 

8988. In what way. Do you think that when a 
man gives his services gratuitously at a hospital, you 
are entitled to have his gratuitous services at an 
inquest as well, or do you think he ought to be paid P— 
I think the Act as it stands at present debars one from 
paying a medical gentleman called from a hospital. 

8989. It certainly does. Do you think that is 
right >—I do not. To pay him I think would increase 
expenses considerably, and therefore the matter would 
require a little consideration. 

8990. But surely, as a matter of right and wrong, 
if you call an ordinary medical man who is getting 
fees, it is a less hardship to call him for nothing 
than to call a man who is) already giving his services 
gratuitously and is paid nothing P—Yes, I think it is, 
but many of these gentlemen give their services 
gratuitously for the sake of the practice, and also the 
standing. 

8991. They give their services gratuitously no 
doubt to the patients ?—But not for an inquest, I 
think. 

8992. They do not want to be called away from 
their work to an inquest?—No, I agree. In many 
cases when I have called the honoraries from the 
hospitals,—I do not say in every case, but in many cases, 
—I have paid them a fee when I have not paid the 
ordinary resident surgeon. 

8993. But the ordinary resident house surgeon in 
the London hospitals is unpaid, is he not ?—I do not 
know the practice. 

8994. Is he paid in Liverpool P—Yes. 

8995. I think in London he gets lodging and 
food ?—I speak, of course, subject to correction; I 
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think in Liverpool they pay them some small annual 
sum, about 100/., in addition to food and lodging. 

8996. And those hospital appointments are much 
sought after by many medical men, for the sake of the 
practice and reputation ?—Yes, very much; in fact, 
it is sometimes a great fight at elections amongst 
subscribers and others, 

8997. Do not the medical staff have the nomina- 
tion P—I think not. In some institutions the Com- 
mittee have the nomination, but as a rule I think they 
are appointed by the special governing body. 

8998. I think you have already kindly answered 
the questions which have been circulated to coroners ? 
—Yes. 

8999. So that I will take you shortly through them. 
In your opinion the view by the jury ought to be kept 
up P—I think so, certainly. 

9000. Will you state your reason P—My reason for 
it is this. I have always found that Liverpool juries 
take a very great interest in the view. Everything is 
done to make it as convenient as possible,and as simple 
as possible. I have never had any complaints from 
them, and they have very frequently called my atten- 
tion to certain matters not alone connected with the 
body, but with the surroundings, which I think is of 
immense importance. 

9001. You mean, the surroundings in the home, 
when the view has been in the home itself ?—Yes, 
many questions from time to time have been asked by 
jurors, which has shown me that they have inspected 
the body. My officer has instructions always to allow 
the jury to see the full body if they think it is 
desirable. , 

9002. In ease of wounds, for instance P—Yes, on 
one occasion,—it was a case of murder of a little girl 
who had been outraged in Liverpool and the patholo- 
gist gave it in his opinion as being a case of violence 
by reason of the outrage,—one of the jurors mentioned 
that which I myself had seen in my inspection of the 
body, some slight marks upon the throat. The patholo- 
gist and the surgeons had overlooked that. I directed 
a further examination to be made, with the result that 
the opinion then expressed was that death was due not 
alone to outrage but to strangulation. 

9003. Possibly, I suppose, the marks came out more 
strongly after the lapse of a certain time P—Probably 
that would be so. But that convinced me of the value 
of the view by the jury. Then again, I think it has a 
further advantage from the moral point of view. I do 
not know whether we ought to go into that question 
at all ? 

9004. Certainly ?—From a moral point of view I 
think the fact of the jurors going round has a deterring 
effect upon persons, especially in the lower-class districts 
of a large city. My officers have told me from time to 
time that they have heard observations made, ‘“‘ Now 
** you had better take care; if you don’t, remember the 
** coroner's jury will be down.” 

9005. You mean cases of cruelty and neglect of 
children >—Yes, and cases of actual starvation of 
persons. So that I have been led, after many years 
now of experience and thought, to the conclusion that 
I should be sorry to see the view by the jury done away 
with. 

9006. And do you not think it ought to be discre- 
tionary with a coroner according to the nature of the 
case ?—If it were an absolute discretion, yes ; but if it 
is a discretion which is to be subject to the approval of 
the jury, I say certainly not. I saw a suggestion 
made,—I do not know whether in some medical journal 
or not,—that it should be left that if a majority desire a 
view, it should be had. 

9007. I have also seen a suggestion that any juror 
who wished to go and view, might go ?—I think it should 
be all or none. 

9008. Hither the existing law or an absolute abolition 
of the view by the jury ?—Yes. 

9009. I imagine, like most coroners, you think it is 
important that the coroner himself should view P— 
Undoubtedly. 

9010. Another thing which has been suggested to us 
is that it is a good thing that respectable citizens, 
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chosen as a jury, should see the way their fellow citizens 
live and die P—Yes. 

9011. It is important from that point of view. 
Have you any view on that ?—TI bring that under the 
head of the moral value. I have not mentioned that in 
precise terms, but I certainly agree with it. It has had 
the effect I know in Liverpool, from attention having 
been called to the surroundings that you refer to, of 
very great improvements being brought about in 
sanitary and other matters. I have had cases in which 
deaths have occurred in very dirty houses where the 
persons at one time had been in a good position in life 
but have never shown themselves or have sought 
assistance; Landlords took their rents and made no 
enquiries ; There they had been living under conditions 
that would be a shame to any civilised community. 
Attention has been called to it by the very fact of the 
view taking place, and representations have been made 
to authorities, with the result that very great improve- 
ments have come about. 

9012. Your next point is that you think it most 
desirable that coroners should be able to direct a post- 
mortem without necessarily holding an inquest ?—Yes. 

9013. Because everything may be cleared up by 
the post-mortem P—Yes, and a great deal of -pain and 
expense saved probably. 

9014. Do you think the inquest plus the post- 
mortem isa great additional infliction of pain on the 
relatives P—I do. 

9015. I suppose either a post-mortem or an inquest 
is a matter which relatives shrink from in most cases ? 
—That is so, of course; but still if we had power to 
direct a post-mortem to be made and we were satisfied 
by the result that the death was from proper natural 
causes (in many cases it turns out to be so, but you 
cannot find it until evidence is given in the box) an 
inquest might well be dispensed with. 

9016. All you want is power to pay the fee P—Yes. 

9017. And there is no further change required in 
the law. You could hold a preliminary inquiry ?—If 
there were power to pay the medical gentleman for 
his post-mortem, I think that is the only power that 
would be required for that purpose. 

9018. What is your practice as to the place where 
the post-mortem should be conducted ?—I always have 
the post-mortem made at the mortuary. 

9019. You do not have them in private houses ? 
—No. 

9020. Even in the case of well-to-do persons with 
spare rooms, do you allow a post-mortem in a private 
house P—If there was a special reason for it only. 
I would not go the extent of removing the body if 
I thought it would give pain. But I have never had 
any difficulty in that respect, although I have had 
post-mortems made in private houses. 

9021. You think that post-mortems in public 
institutions ought not to be made until the coroner has 
been consulted ?—I do, in inquest cases. Of course I 
have nothing to do with anything else. 

9022. You are not referring to ordinary pathological 
post-mortems ?—No. 

9023. It is a protection to everybody, in a case 
where inquiry is necessary, to have a coroner’s order ? 
—Yes, because we have had complaints where a post- 
mortem has been made without the sanction of the 
relatives, in inquest cases even. But that now, I think, 
has been stopped entirely. 

9024. Some coroners have told us that they have 
allowed the following practice. There is a case of 
sudden death, say a man dies at a railway station. If 
there is nothing suspicious, in ordinary circumstances 
they have allowed the relatives, after communication 
with the coroner, to have a post-mortem made, and if 
the result was satisfactory have certified that no 
inquest was necessary ?—I have adopted that practice 
myself. 

9025. Then the fee for the post-mortem has to be 
paid by the relatives >—Yes. 

9026. Whereas it ought to be paid by the public 
authority ?—It ought to be paid by the public authority, 
I think, generally speaking, the relatives are only too 
glad to pay the fee; but still there ought to be power 
to pay it. 
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9027: With regard to the payment of Jurors, in 
Liverpool you do not pay the jury ’—No, and I have 
never had any question raised with regard to that. 
I have had this sort of joke ‘ What are you going to 
give us for this ?”—perhaps made by a friend that 
I know. : 3 

9028. But you have had no serious complaint ? 
—No. t 

9029. What list do you take your jurors from P— 

hey are taken by streets. 
* "0030. The Post Office directory, so to speak ?—The 
Post Office directory. We have the burghers’ list, but 
we do not confine ourselves to that. My instructions, 
or suggestions I had better say, to the officer summoning 
are that he should always get a rather better class 
than what I call the ordinary class. 

9031. You do not get the day labourer?—I tell 
them to avoid the day labourer. I do it for this reason, 
that they cannot afford to lose the time. I will not say 
that they are not as intelligent, but I get my Juries 
from the tradesmen, shopkeepers and merchants. Ii I 
want what I call a good jury, a better class, I select a 
special neighbourhood. ; 

9032. So to speak a special jury list P—Yes. 

9033. For instance, if there were a delicate question, 
like death under anesthetics, would you select a 
special jury ?—I select what I call a better-class Jury. 

9034. Who are your responsible officers —We have 
a detective inspector of police, a first-class sergeant and 
two police constables attached to the court. They make 
the inquiries and report in due course. There is one 
court for the whole district. When the boundaries 
were extended I tried the system of holding local 
inquiries, but I found it did not work well. I found that 
all the witnesses and the medical gentlemen, and the 
professional gentlemen, preferred to come to a central 
inquiry. 

9035. You yourself have a preference for the 
existing number of the jury ?—A strong preference. 

9036. You think a jury of seven would not answer 
the purpose ?—It might answer the purpose, but I do 
not think it is so satisfactory. 

9037. To the public?—To the public. 
the natural number. 

9038. It is the number we are most used to ?—Yes; 
and I have never had any difficulty with regard to 
getting them. It may be different im country districts ; 
I cannot answer for that. 

9039. Have you any opinion about the unanimity of 
the jury. Do you think the verdict of a majority 
might be safely taken ?—I should hesitate to answer 
that question in the affirmative. Again, I ought to say 
{T have had no difficulty whatever. If there has been 
any serious difference of opinion, I have suggested 
that they should find the facts alone. 

9040. A special verdict >—Yes; but I have seldom 
had that difficulty. 

9041. Have you ever had a jury sent to the Assizes 
for the judge to sum up to the jury ?—No. 

9042. As to the payment of witnesses you have no 
suggestion to make, except what you have already said 
as regards medical experts ?—Yes, quite so. We have 
practically no schedule in my court. There isa very old 
one, but it is restricted in extent, and I have followed 
the practice of paying small fees; but in cases where 
TI think the witness has lost a great deal of time, and 
shown a desire to assist in every way, I have made an 
increased payment, not of course a large one. And I 
have had no difficulty whatever in getting it allowed. 

9043. That pre-supposes a reasonable town 
council P—Yes. 

9044. Which is a rare hypothesis in some places P— 
No doubt. Also it pre-supposes a willingness on the 
part of the officials of that town council. 

9045. Who made your schedule ?—I can hardly tell 
you. I think the date is 184%. I think the town 
council did it. 

9046. Its authorship is unknown ?P—Yes. 

9047. Have you had any trouble about producing 
documents ?—Never, but I think that there should be 
power given that the coroner should in cases be able to 
issue a subpcena duces tecwm for that purpose in order 
to avoid any question. In Liverpool I may say I am 
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favourably situated with regard to that. I have never 
any difficulty. I know most of the gentlemen connected 
with the offices and so on, and when my officials go 
down and they raise any little question about it, I 
generally get at them, and they are willing to accept 
what I say. 

9048. Do your officers make their inquiries in 
uniform or in plain clothes ?—In plain clothes. 

9049. You think that is better P—Clearly. 

9050. Do you have any trouble in a rough place 
with plain clothes officers P—No. 

9051. Do you have any trouble with witnesses 
outside your jurisdiction; do you have to summon 
them on a Crown Office subpoena ?—No, I have not. I 
have generally got the Liverpool police to communicate 
with the police of the district, and have offered-to pay 
the necessary expenses of travelling, and the witnesses 
have come. I get them from Ireland, Scotland, and all 
parts of Hngland—London. 

9052. And you have never had any trouble P— 
Never. 

9053. Have you ever considered the provisions of 
the City of London Fire Inquests Act, under which the 
coroner holds an inquest in cases of fire where no 
death has been occasioned ?—I have considered it, but 
not in any expert way; but I think it is desirable to 
have an inquest on fires. 

9054. Do you agree with the Scheme of the London 
Act, that the coroner can either initiate the inquest of 
his own motion or must hold one if set in motion by 
somebody ?—I think he should be set in motion by 
someone. 

9055. By the Chief Commissioner of Police, the 
Lord Mayor, or the Home Secretary in London ?—I 
have not the terms of the Act before my mind at the 
moment, but I think it should be somewhat on the 
same lines as you would hold an inquest on the death 
of a person; that upon information received the coroner 
should direct an examination. 

9056. It is more restricted than that; there must 
be a request from certain high officials o—That migh 
answer the purpose. vray 

9057. What object do you think would be gained in 
holding inquests in case of fires P—I think you can get 
information, not alone as to the cause of the fire. 

9058. Information on oath you mean ?—Yes, which 
is very valuable. 

9059. Information on oath given in public, which is 
even more valuable ?—Yes, as to the character of the 
structure, and such other things. 

9060. You mean that you can make important 
recommendations ?—Yes, I can make important recom- 
mendations with regard to them. 

9061. Do you think that the power to hold such an 
inquest would have any effect on incendiary fires P— 
I do. 

9062. Because at present, supposing there is a suspi- 
cion of incendiarism, the police can only make inquiries, 
and answers are not given on oath, and they cannot 
compel answers ?—No; and if we prosecute anybody 
they are confined to the strict rules of evidence. 

9063. You inquire into the fact of a fire; they 
inquire into the evidence against particular persons P— 
Yes, quite so. 

9064. Now you have had a great many cases of 
deaths of persons wearing flannelette which have been 
the subject of inquests P—Yes. 

9065. Will you kindly give us the figures P—I have 
them for the last five years; that is to say, for the 
years ending 1908. These are all of children—healthy 
strong children. In 1904 there were nine males and 
thirty females—total 39. 

9066. Are these simply deaths from burns, or deaths 
where children were wearing flannelette >—Deaths 
where children were wearing flannelette. 

9067. Do you attribute any part of the cause of 
death to the wearing of flannelette ?—I do. 

9068. Or was it merely a concomitant ?—A child 
has got close to the fire or has been playing with fire, 
and a spark has flown out and set the flannelette on 
fire; the flannelette is highly inflammable and the child 
is enveloped practically at once; the stuff itself adheres 
to the flesh and cannot be so easily removed as ordinary 
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cloth would be ; the shock is greater and the burns are 
more extensive. 

9069. Would you give us the number of cases P— 
In 1905, 10 males and 31 females—total 41. In 
1906, 8 males, 27 females—total 35. In 1907,10 males, 
21 females—total 31. In 1908, 9 males and 29 females 
—total 38. During those five years the total number of 
deaths due to burning where the deceased was wearing 
flannelette was 184—46 males and 138 females. 

9070. Why were there so many more females P— 
Because I suppose there are more at home, or they get 
playing about the fire, while the little boys get playing 
about the lobbies, or in the streets; but the fact 
remains that that is so, and that of course is a very 
serious matter, These were all proved to be healthy 
fine children. 

9071. You have told us of these 184 deaths in the 
case of children wearing flannelette. You have had 
a lot of other cases of deaths of children from burning ? 
—Yes, but not where flannelette has been used. 

9072. What has been the cause of the accident 
in those cases >—The burns have come under two heads, 
first of all scalding. 

9073. Sealds we can put out altogether ; but I mean 
in the case of fire burning ?—I have had cases of burns 
from wearing cotton dresses or muslin, but they have 
been very few and far between. 

9074. Muslin is quite as inflammable as flanneletite, 
is it not P—Undoubtedly. 

9075. And it would be very difficult, if any legislation 
were undertaken, to draw a distinction between an 
imflammable substance like flannelette and an equally 
inflammable substance like muslin P—I think it would 
be very difficult. With regard to flannelette, I would 
suggest that there should be some method by which 
there should be a Government test by way of 
standardisation. 

9076. Just as you standardise petroleum, for in- 
stance —Yes. I was going to illustrate it in another 
form. The Government of New Zealand, for instance, 
standardise butter and cheese before they send it out 
of the country ; the government stamp is put upon it. 
That is to say they have a standardisation and the 
price rules accordingly. 

9077. Would not that require an enormous army of 
inspectors ?—I do not know that it would. The system 
I suppose, in New Zealand, is this: All the butter, milk, 
and other produce, are sent to a central factory and 
there they have inspectors, and it is made up there and 
stamped. 

9078. You could hardly do that with flannelette, 
could you ?—I do not think that you could, except that 
the manufacturers should be obliged to send their 
flannelette into some central place to be tested. 

9079. That would add to the cost a good deal, 
would it not ?—That may be. But it would add also 
to the saving of life in my opinion. 

9080. You think there is sufficient danger to life 
to justify that?—I do. I have only separated these 
flannelette cases from other cases of death from burns 
in the last five years in consequence of a request from 
the Home Office. 

9081. As a matter of fact I suppose the children of 
the poor are universally clothed in flannelette —Yes, I 
should say so. 

9082. And if these children had not been clothed in 
flannelette but in other garments, do you think you 
would have had an equal number of deaths P—No. 

_ 9083 You attribute the number of deaths to the 
more severe burning caused by flannelette P—Yes, I do, 
and the medical opinion has been to that effect also, 
when I have thought it necessary to call medical 
evidence. 

9084. Is there much distinction between different 
classes of flannelette ?—There is a distinction, but I am 
not a sufficiently able expert to say. Ihave sent out 
and bought specimens of cheap flannelette, and the 
dearer price flannelette, and I have found them all to 
be inflammable, but the cheaper kinds particularly so. 

9085. They have blazed up more ?—Yes, at once. I 
have done it in public before the jury. I discussed the 
subject with one gentleman on a jury some years ago 
in a flannelette case. He was, I should say, a draper 
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carrying on a small trade, and he said he dealt very 
largely in flannelette, and he asserted that I was rather 
too severe in my strictures with regard to the use of 
it. On that day I had one jury for the whole of the 
cases. I have had as many as 18 cases on one day, and 
sometimes three or four. One of the cases had to be 
adjourned, and on the next occasion the gentleman I 
refer to produced some specimens of flannelette which 
he said were perfectly harmless. One of the other 
jurors said, ‘‘ You had better let us see if it does get on 
fire.’ A match was struck, and then the flannelette 
produced blazed up, and he had to drop it out of 
his hands. There was another specimen that was not 
so much of a failure; but they were all failures, 
9086. They were all inflammable ?—Yes. 


9087. Have you considered at all whether foreign 
flannelettes are more inflammable than English 
flannelettes P—I have not considered that. 


9088. There is a large amount imported from 
Germany, is there not P—I do not know that. 

9089. We have had evidence that there is a large 
amount with a loose web and very inflammable. It 
depends, does it not, on the looseness and length of 
nap ?—Yes, so far as my experience goes. 

9090. Have you had any experience of any 
scientific process for diminishing the inflammability 
of flannelette P—No, I have heard of it. 

9091. You cannot give us any opinion on that ? 
—No. 

9092. I take it that your practical suggestion is 
that flannelette should be marked as inflammable 
unless it answers to a Government test ?—Yes. 

9093. People might sell it at their own risk ?—It 
ought to be marked, certainly, inflammable or non- 
inflammable, and if they say inflammable, they ought 
to take the risk. But I would prefer there being no 
risk whatever, by reason of having a Government test. 

9094. That would raise the price on the poor of 
course P—I do not like to say that; but I think 
possibly, if the price were raised slightly, it might 
diminish the spending power in other directions, which 
might be a very great advantage. 

9095. Supposing that any material could’ be added 
to the washing which would render it. non-inflammable 
each time it was washed, do you think people would be 
got to use it ?—That would require some education, 
and then it would become a question of whether the 
stuff it was washed in would really be efficacious. 

9096. We have had evidence that a good many 
substances will reduce the inflammability for one or 
two washings ?—But not further. 

9097. But do you think the poor would ever be 
induced each time they washed it to use a pennyworth 
of mixture which would render it non-inflammable ?—I 
am afraid not. 

9098. Do you think that the marking of flannelette 
“inflammable” would have any effect whatever on the 
poor buyer ?—I think it is a question of the cheapest ; 
they would take the least expensive. I am afraid the 
poor would not quite consider spending a few pence 
more per garment to get a non-inflammable garment ; 
they would not think about it. They will go for the 
cheapest article. 

9099. They will not, so to speak, pay extra for an 
insurance ticket P—Quite so. I should like to mention 
upon that head, that possibly the effect of recent 
legislation with regard to fire guards may obviate the 
cases of death by burning. 

9100. I think that most of the cases that have come 
before you have been cases where the garment has 
come into direct contact with the flame; it has not 
been a mere spark P—A mere spark has done it, but in 
the great majority of cases they came into actual contact 
with the fire. 

9101. The child has turned round and the petticoat 
has caught ?—Yes, or they have been sitting down 
close to the fender before going to bed, or when they 
get up in the morning before being washed ; so that 
possibly the effect of the legislation of the Children 
Act with regard to the use of fireguards may have 
some effect in diminishing the number. 
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9102. Have you had any cases of adults ?—Yes. I 
had a case of a nurse a short time ago, in one of the 
hospitals ; she was wearing a flannelette nightdress. 

9103. A. dressing gown P—Something of that sort. 

9104. There are many cases in which severe burns 
result from the use of flannelette from which death 
does not occur. Have you made inquiry about those ? 
—No, I have not. 

9105. Coming now to the question of anzsthetics, 
if a death takes place under an anesthetic (I do not 
say necessarily from the anzsthetic) do you consider 
that on the true construction of the Coroners Act, you 
are bound to hold an inquest when it is brought to 
your knowledge P—Yes, I do. 

9106. There is no option P—I think not. 

9107. Some coroners think they are bound to make 
an inquiry but not to hold an inquest ?—I think we are 
bound to hold an inquest, because it is death by 
accident presumably, and you have to find out whether 
the death has arisen from pure accident or by reason 
of criminal neglect. 

9108. Do you find any difficulty in trying those 
cases with a Coroner’s Jury P—None. 

9109. You think they really appreciate the scientific 
evidence; or do they take your ruling P—My juries 
appreciate the scientific evidence. I have had questions 
of a highly scientific character asked of the doctor in 
the box by jurors. But I must add to that, that I get 
my jurors from a very good class of men. 

9110. You rather specially choose a good class in 
those cases P—Not always; I do not know that I do 
always; I do sometimes. If I know beforehand ; for 
instance, if I get a report to-day of a death from that 
cause, I would say to my beadle, “ You had better, as 
“ there is a question of a scientific character in this 
* case, tell the officer to summon a better jury.” 

9111. Who is your beadle ?—He is the inspector of 
police. 

9112. Will you give us the number of deaths from 
anesthetics that you have had to investigate P—I have 
taken them for the same period of time as I have the 
death from burns. In 1904 there were 8; in 1905—6; 
in 1906—4 ; in 1907—7 ; and in 1908—10; and for this 
half year, 2. In all those cases the jury I should say 
found that the anesthetic had been properly and 
skilfully administered, and when an operation had 
taken place that it had been properly and skilfully 
performed. 

9113. Do you refer to cases in which the anesthetic 
had been given with a view to an operation P—Just 
before the operation commenced. 

9114. Death occurred before the operative pro- 
cedure began ?—Yes. 


9115. There is a danger no doubt with people with 


weak hearts ?—Yes, that is why I always ask the 
question ; and it is known now in Liverpool that the 
patient should be examined with the greatest care 
before administration—unless it is a case of absolute 
life and death. 

9116. But every skilled anesthetist makes an ex- 
amination of his patient to choose the anesthetic, does 
he not?—He should do so, but I always make the 
enquiry. 

9117. Have the doctors in Liverpool raised any 
question about the necessity for an inquest where 
death has occurred under an anesthetic P—No, never 
so far as the cases have been reported to me. 

9118. And in your opinion the Act gives you no 
option ?—I certainly think not. 

9119. In all the cases you have dealt with the 
anesthetic has been administered skilfully by a qualified 
medical man ?—Yes. 

9120. Have you had cases of dentists ?—One only, 
I think. 

9121. Was it nitrous oxidé that was used P—No, 
chloroform I think it was in that case. In that case 
of the dentist—I am speaking from recollection of 
some years ago—a brother dentist administered it. 

9122. There were two dentists P—Yes, I commented 
upon it; I am speaking now, it must be of 12 or 
15 years ago; and whether in consequence of that, 
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or not, dentists generally get in a qualified man to 
administer whenever the anesthetic is to be chloroform. 

9123. That would not apply to nitrous oxide, 
I suppose P—I should say not. 

9124. But when one of the longer anesthetics like 
ether or chloroform is used, you think it should be 
administered in the presence of a qualified medical 
man P—Yes. 

-9125. Who has experience to know what to do in 
case of an emergency P—Yes, that is the great thing. 

9126. We have had some complaint before this 
Committee of comments made by coroners in cases of 
deaths in hospitals. It has been suggested that there 
is unnecessary public anxiety. Have you any opinion 
on that P—I think it is a pity to lay too great stress 
upon deaths arising under such circumstances. It not 
only causes or may cause the medical gentlemen them- 
selves to be a little anxious and so not to bring that 
coolness that is required when they are performing 
operations, but I think it has tended to alarm patients - 
or others who may have to undergo operations. 

9127. And if patients are unnecessarily alarmed it 
increases the danger as regards the anesthetic. If 
aman is put under an anesthetic in a state of grave 
apprehension there is greater risk P—Yes. Ihave often 
made the observation in court when these cases have 
been investigated, that, having regard to the very large 
number of cases in which relief has been given to 
patients by reason of the operation and the adminis- 
tration of anesthetics, it would be well not to place too 
much emphasis upon the few deaths that take place now 
and again as likely to deter persons from undergoing 
operations. 

9128. That is not the fault of the coroner or the 
jury; it is the fault of the press. It makes good copy ? 
—Yes; but there again I think our press in Liverpool 
are very judicious. They do not always report these 
cases. 

9129. You think they have been public spirited, 
and do not go in for sensational paragraphs in these 
cases where everything has been done that could have 
been done for the patients ?—Yes; of course, if there 
has been neglect, that is another matter; but in these 
cases they seldom report them. I think that is very 
desirable also; it-tends to allay any unreasonable 
apprehension. 

9130. Do you think, if the law was altered, it would 
be sufficient if every case of death under anesthetics 
was reported to the coroner? If he satisfied himself 
that everything has been done properly and in order, 
and the death was an inevitable accident, he should 
have power to dispense with an inquest ?—Yes, that is 
very desirable. 

9131. That is the law in Scotland. Everything is 
done by the Procurator Fiscal in private P—Yes. My 
observation is subject to this: that in large cities there 
is always a public opinion, which is a good thing. In 
small districts, I am not quite sure my experience 
would lead me to say whether an inquest ought to 
be dispensed with or not; but it certainly should be in 
the discretion of the coroner. In large cities there are 
always a number of medical gentlemen who know the 
facts, and if anything was wrong the coroner would be 
sure to hear of it. And then again the coroner in a 
large city is, I take it, of course, above all considerations 
of personal matters. What would be the effect in 
small country districts with a widely dispersed popula- 
tion I would not like to say. 

9132. Now as regards death certification, you have 
one or two points to bring out. That, of course, 
touches the coroners’ jurisdiction ?—Yes. I am of 
opinion that all still births should be registered upon 
the certificate of a registered medical practitioner, and 
in the absence of such a certificate those cases should 
be reported to the coroner. 

9133. Who would report them?—That is the 
question ;- either the midwife, if there is one in 
attendance, or some person in the house; or the police, 
who generally know of these cases; at any rate, anyone 
who knows the fact. Whether you could enforce it or 
not is a question for consideration. But I think they 
should be reported to the coroner in a case where there 
is no medical certificate. i 
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9134, Then the medical certificate of still birth 
would be filed with whom, the coroner or the registrar ? 
—The registrar. 

9135. At what stage of pregnancy P—I am not a 
medical man. 

9136. There is the difficulty; you have to draw a 
line ?—Yes. I should have to leave that to medical 
experts. 

9137. You think that the present system of dealing 
with still births is not satisfactory ?—I certainly think 
80. 

9138. Do you think much actual crime is concealed, 
or is it more cases of not obtaining proper assistance P 
—It is a very hard question to answer. 

9139. It chiefly arises in the case of illegitimate 
births, I suppose P—I should say it does; but it arises 
in the case of legitimate births too, and I think there 
ought to be every safeguard with regard to it. We 
hardly ever get cases of still births reported to us, 
except if there is something peculiar, and the difficulty 
has always been to get the real facts. 

9140. You have no jurisdiction if a birth is really a 
still birth >—No, we have not as the law at present 
stands; and that is our difficulty. To require still 
births to be reported would increase the coroner’s work 
enormously. 

9141. And people are very sensitive, especially the 
better class of people, about still births, are they not? 
—That is so; but the better class people as a rule have 
a medical attendant. 

9142. And his certificate would cover anything P— 
Clearly. Supposing that a still birth were reported to 
me, and I found that a medical gentleman had been in 
attendance, I should take his certificate at once; and 
if I saw the body myself I think I am a sufficient expert 
now to say whether it was still born or not. But if I 
had any difficulty, I should call a medical gentleman in. 

9143. Do you approve of the system under which a 
medical practitioner gives a certificate of death without 
haying seen the body?—I do not. I think before a 
certificate is given by a medical gentleman he should 
see the body. 

9144. Even if he has been in attendance very near 
before the time of death ?—I do, unless he happens to 
be present at the death itself, of course. 

9145. Then he has seen the body ?—I suppose he 
does practically. 

9146. I should like to get on record the grounds of 
your opinion ?—I think the question of identification is 
set at rest. I think it would saveany question of bodies 
being interchanged, so to speak, for insurance purposes. 
The safeguards altogether are in favour of the body 
being seen by a medical gentleman. 

9147. It has been suggested that there is the 
possibility of people being buried alive. Have you any 
opinion as to that ?—I have never had any such sugges- 
tion in my experience. 

9148. You have never had it suggested to you as 
a ground for an inquest, that a person was prematurely 
buried P—Never. 

9149. We had one witness who collected various 
reports upon the subject, but I cannot say that they 
were very carefully investigated ?—I should doubt it 
very much. 

9150. In countries where bodies are kept for some 
time, as they are in England, you think it is an 
impossibility P—I should say it is absolutely impossible ; 
but it is a question for a medical expert. 

9151. But, on the other hand, a view after death by 
a medical man would be a great comfort to many 
people ?—It would undoubtedly, and it would save a 
great number of questions arising. Why should not a 
medical gentleman go and see the body ? 

9152. No difficulty would arise in the case of the 
richer class people, where he could charge his fee ; but 
in the case of the poor it would be another expense 
where perhaps there was not much money ?—That might 
be provided for in the case of the poor, by the Medical 
Officer of Health and his officer or the parish doctor 
doing it. ; 

9153. That would be throwing a considerable addi- 
tional burden on him and he would have to have extra 
pay for it P—Yes. 


9154. But you think some medical man should 
always view the body P—Yes. 

9155. And if the relations could not afford it, 
aa funds should pay the small necessary fee ?-— 

es. 

9156. And every uncertified case ought to be 
reported to the coroner, you think ?—Certainly. 

9157. At present in Liverpool I suppose the uncer- 
tified cases are practically reported to you?—All of 
them, I should say. 

9158. But there are a certain number of cases which 
are certified, where no medical man has seen the body 
after death P—I should think a very large proportion. 

9159. The Registration Law, in your opinion, would 
be complete if two changes were made in it ; first, if it 
were provided by law that the body before burial 
should always be seen by a médical man; and, second, 
that if a medical man did not certify, the coroner 
should be informed ?—Yes. 

9160. He need not necessarily hold an inquest, but 
he should have an inquiry ?—Yes, as he does now. 

9161. In cases of uncertified deaths ?—Yes. 

9162. I think you have one further suggestion to 
make, that doctors shall report all cases as to which 
there is any doubt of the cause of death, direct to the 
coroner ?—Yes. 

9163. Not give the certificate to the registrar ?>— 
Yes, I think it would save a great deal of time, 
and enable the coroner’s officer to make his enquiries 
earlier. 

9164. In such cases it is always important that the 
body should be seen by the coroner’s officer at the 
earliest possible moment P—Yes. 

9165. Especially where there is any question of 
crime involved ?—Yes. 

9166. Are there any further points that you wish 
to call our attention to P—There is the point about the 
duty of the registrar, that if he gets a report sent to 
him he should report at once to the coroner. 

9167. At present he is instructed by the Registrar 
General to do so?—Yes, but he generally makes a sort 
of informal inquiry himself, and satisfies himself of the 
cause—natural death. 

9168. He so to speak acts as coroner ?—yYes, I 
think all those cases should be reported to the coroner 
by the registrar without any distinction, and let the 
coroner take the responsibility. 

9169. As the law stands at present, has the person 
who reports to the registrar to report in person or in 
writing P—I think he must go in person; but I think it 
is often done in writing. 

9170. He ought to take with him the doctor’s 
certificate —Sometimes they take the doctor’s cer- 
tificate with them. I think that is the general rule. 

9171. Then the registrar gives the order for burial, 
and that is handed to the undertaker ?—Yes, and then 
the burial takes place. 

9172. In the case of better class families in Liver- 
pool, is that done by the head of the house in person ? 
—I think it is generally done by the head of the house, 
so far as my experience goes; or the medical gentleman 
very often sends the certificate direct to the registrar. 

9173. Is it taken without the householder’s declara- 
tion P—TI think the registrar generally finds out in some 
way and satisfies himself. I think that in the case of 
the better class they do it for the purpose of saving 
pain and trouble. I have known registrars go round 
to houses when they have. got the information. I do 
not think it is usually done, but it has been done. 

9174. However, you think that the registrar is there 
a little poaching on the domain of the coroner ?—I 
would not like to say that, but I think for safety it 
would be better in that class of case that it should be 
sent down to the coroner and let him make his enquiries 
in the ordinary way, not with the view of holding an 
inquest. 

9175. But of satisfying himself that everything is 
right ?—Yes, there is great safety in it. 

9176. I take it that, in the vast number of inquests 
that you have held, very few cases of crime have. 
cropped up ?—Very few, taking it all round. 
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9177. But still the fact of holding an inquest and 
the knowledge that an inquest will be held is an 
admirable deterrent ?—Undoubtedly. : 

9178. What in your opinion would be a fair way of 
dealing with the question of superannuation P—I do 
not know that I have considered it very fully. I 
suppose the number of years a coroner has been in 
office and the relative salary that he gets should be 
taken into consideration. 

9179. You only suggest pension and superannuation 
in the case of whole-time officers, I take it P—No, I 
think it should be also with regard to others. But 
with regard to a whole-time officer it should be done 
undoubtedly, because he has no chance whatever of 
making money outside his office. As a rule the whole- 
time man is a person who has been at work in his 
profession years before he was appointed; he has to 
give up his professional duties and is thrown upon 
the office for the purpose of his livelihood, Then in 
case of ill-health he is practically done unless he resorts 
to some subterfuge, which is not right. 

9180. You mean that it is a great inducement to 
a man to go on when he can no longer perform his 
duties Yes, he is bound to do so, or go to the work- 





house; because he cannot save much money out of 
his salary and has to keep up a position. 

9181. On the other hand, in a pensionable office 
you can get men for a lower salary P—Yes. 

9182. The pension is in the nature of deferred pay ? 
—Yes. My predecessor had a larger salary than I have 
now—That is 25 or 30 years ago. 

9183. But the actual salary is a question of bargain 
between the authority who appoints and the man who 
chooses to take the office ?—That is true; in a sense 
it is a bargain. But generally speaking there is an 
announcement made that the coronership is vacant 
and the salary is so much, and you make your appli- 
cation accordingly. 

9184. That is to say, you take it or leave it P—That 
is true. But although you do that, it is quite reason- 
able in my opinion that some arrangement should be 
made by which, when. the office is open, there should 
be some pension attached to it. I think you will 
observe that I am a member of the council of the 
Coroners’ Society. 


9185. And you support generally their reeommenda- 
tions P—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. M. 8. Newton called in and examined. 


9186. (Chatrman.) What is the name of your firm ? 
—Horrockses, Crewdson & Company, Limited. 

9187. How long have your firm been manufacturers 
of flannelette —About 15 years. 

9188. And you turn out about 9,000,000 yards a 
year P—About 9,000,000 yards, rather more. 

9189. What class of flannelette do you turn out ? 
—The best class. When we commenced to make 
flannelette, it was a very low-class trade; the trade 
was gradually getting lower and lower; people were 
trying how cheaply they could produce flannelettes. 
When we commenced the trade we went on the opposite 
tack, to see how good we could make them, and we 
raised the quality considerably. 

9190. Will you explain to us, who are not experts, 
what you mean by raising the quality ?—Instead of 
confining ourselves to the production of  flannelette at, 
say, 24d. and 3d. a yard, we went up to 4d., 5d., 6d., 
7d., and 8d. a yard. 

9191. I want to know the difference in texture; is 
there any difference in the texture ?—Yes, we make 
it closer instead of making it loose. Low flannelette is 
made loosely and openly with a long nap. 

9192. Is it more inflammable the looser itis P—Yes, 
I should say undoubtedly. 

9193. Have you experimented at all P—To a certain 
extent I have, with the better kind, and I can demon- 
strate to you; but our flannelettes are made with a 
closely woven foundation and a short close nap. 

9194, More like closely-woven flannel P—Something 
like that ; but the threads are put very close together, 
and the nap is short and close, so that when it does 
get on fire—we do not say that it is non-inflammable, 
because everything will burn—it is no more inflammable 
than ordinary calico. Then with regard to the difference 
in inflammability between the low qualities and better 
ones; the low quality ones being open and loose the 
flame gets hold of the body of the cloth and it offers no 
resistance through the flame getting such a perfect 
hold upon it. With ours, it takes some considerable 
time for it to get that hold. 

9195. What kind of prices do your higher priced 
flannelettes sell at retail. I am not speaking of the 
wholesale prices P—Our lowest price, retail, is 42d. I 
have purchased, for the purpose of this inquiry, samples 
of our flannelettes in some of tie leading retail shops 
in London, 

9196. You have repurchased them so to speak ?— 
Yes, just at their ordinary selling prices. I notice that 
the lowest we could get is 4$d.,.and I think it goes as 
high as 83d. 

9197. Your flannelette then would not be used by 
the very poor?—I think it would not. I notice that 





Mr. Gibson in evidence the other day told you that he 
had not had any trouble with flannelette at a higher 
price than 44d. The lowest price of our fiannelette 
is 43d. 

9198. Do you know anything about foreign flannel- 
ettes P—Not very much. 

9199. There is a good deal imported from Germany, 
is there not P—I do not think there is as much as there 
used to be. We come in competition, of course, with 
them, but I do not think the trade is quite as large 
as it used to be. 

9200. But I suppose the probability is that the 
majority of deaths from flannelette burning occur 
among the very poor who cannot pay much attention 
to their children and who buy the very cheapest 
qualities P—Very likely. 

9201. Can you make any suggestion how that evil 
can be met?—I cannot. Unfortunately, this ‘‘ Non- 
filam” process will not help us, because it costs from 
3d. to ld.a yard; but in addition to that one has 
to remember that during the “ Non-flam”’ process the 
cloth shrinks very considerably, so that the cloth would 
have to be made in wider looms; instead of being 
made in the ordinary 40-inch looms, in order to get 
36-inch finished, you would have to have aloom perhaps 
three or four inches wider. Our customers like a cloth 
to measure 36 inches wide. A 40-inch loom would not 
give you much more than a 34 to 35-inch cloth. You 
would have to pay more for weaving, and there would 
be the extra space that the loom stands in, all of which 
would have to be paid for; and there would be more 
cotton required. 

9202. Do you do your own finishing ?—No. 


9203. Where are your works?—At Preston and 
Bolton. 


9204, Have you practically the main trade in the 
better class of flannelettes, or are there other firms P— 
There are other firms besides ours, but we do a very 
large portion of the trade. I should think we have 
about 1,500 workpeople engaged in producing these 
flannelettes. 

9205. Have you made any tests with “ Non-flam ” 
and other preparations ?—Yes, we have tested non- 
flam, and I can show you samples of it now, after 
washing. After it is washed and rinsed it will burn 
quite as readily as any other. 

9206. We have been told that it depends upon the 
rinsing, upon the water in which it is rinsed P—I cannot 
speak as to that. I have not washed it myself but I 
have had some of it washed, and I have always heard 
that it was washed in the ordinary way and rinsed, I 
suppose, in water, 
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9207. We have been told—I do not know how far 
it is correct—that when laundries wash flannel, not 
flannelette, the custom is not to rinse it in pure water 
but to leave a certain amount of soap in the water, 
and that if that is done with non-flam flannelette it 
remains uninflammable. On the other hand, if it is 
carefully rinsed in pure water we are told it loses its 
virtue of non-inflammability after a certain number of 
washings P—I think it will do that the first time. 

9208. By rinsing in very pure water P—Yes. 

9209. Or if the slightest amount of alkali is left in 
the water, we are told that that preserves its non- 
inflammability P—That I cannot say. We have not 
tried it scientifically at all, we have just given it the 
ordinary washing test. 

9210. What do you mean by the ordinary washing 
test ; have you washed it yourselves ?—It is washed in 
our warehouse ; we have some charwomen who doit. I 
do not know what they did, but at any rate they 
washed it. 

9211. It has been washed at home ?—Yes. 

9212. You think that there is a certain amount of 
danger with ali flannelette unless people are instructed 
in the way of washing it P—I think there is no security 
at all from danger except a fire guard. Ido not think 
you can have anything to beat that. You may wash it 
and you may give people these preparations, which 
they may or may not use; probably they will not use 
them. If you told them how to wash ‘‘ Non-flam,” that 
they were to leave the soap in, I do not suppose they 
would do it. 

9213. We have been told by another witness that if 
in washing flannelette you added a pennyworth of his 
mixture, the flannelette was non-inflammable, and was 
equally good to wear. Do you think that people would 
be induced to spend that ld.?—A certain number of 
the population would, but the great majority wonld 
not. It would not be because they would not spend the 
ld., but from carelessness. They would not take 
the trouble. 

9214. If I understand your position rightly, you 
think that the poorer class flannelette of looser texture 
is a source of danger P—Undoubtedly. 


9215. What is your suggestion for remedying it; 


would you prohibit lower class flannelettes, English 
and foreign ?—If you prohibit lower class flannelettes 
you simply drive people to use calico, and cadico is quite 
as inflammable as flannelette, as I can demonstrate 
to you. 

9216. I rather understood from the Liverpool 
coroner just now, and also from the Manchester coroner 
in his evidence, that though calico is inflammable it 
does not produce the same severe burns; it is more 
easily dealt with ?—I have got a sample here of a piece 
of calico that is more widely sold—a greater quantity 
of pieces are sold—than any other individual cloth 
in the world, and I think its burning qualities are 
unequalled, certainly by flannelette. It is far more 
dangerous. 

9217. But it is not so deep inclinging. We are 
told that flannelette is so deep in clinging and that it 
produces more severe burning from calico or muslin P— 
I cannot imagine anything that can be more severe in 
burning than thin calico. 

9218. You think that is an equal source of danger ? 
—Undoubtedly. : 

9219. If that is so, it is a curious thing that we 
_ have had no evidence of any considerable number of 
deaths from calico burning P—You see flannelette is 
very much more comfortable for wear. . 

9220. You mean that calico is not worn to anything 
like the same extent ?—It is worn; but almost every 
child is clothed in flannelette, and if a child has a 
flannelette undergarment on at all, even though it has 
a muslin or print frock, if it caught fire the coroner 
would attribute the death Iam afraid to the flannelette. 

9221. And the real deep burns that caused death 
would be the flannelette burns and not the superficial 
muslin ?—I think the muslin would be equally inflam- 
mable. 

9222. There is no doubt that muslin is hideously 
inflammable ?—Yes, it is unquestionably. 
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9223. And yet we do not hear of many deaths from 
it P—I do not know how that is. It is quite as inflam- 
mable as flannelette I am certain; and I can convince 
you too if I may demonstate it to you. 

At this point the witness produced a specimen of his 
ordinary manufacture of flannelette which is sold at 
64d. a yard, and it was a long time in catching fire, 
but 7t was inflammable after being exposed to the direct 
action of fire for a certain time, although it appeared to 
resist the action of anything like a spark or a dropped 
match. The witness also produced a piece of “ Non-flam” 
which had been washed and rinsed once, and this was 
somewhat less inflammable than the first specimen, but 
wt did burn after the continued action of flame was 
applied to tt. 

9224. (Str Thomas Bramsdon.) The piece of “ Non- 
flam ” which you showed us had a distinct. nap on it P— 
It had a nap. 

9225. Whereas your manufacture seemed to have 
very little nap on it.—Very little nap. 

9226. Do I rightly gather that the nap in your 
opinion is the practical test of inflammability ?—As I 
said before, if the cloth is loosely and openly made with 
along nap it is dangerous, but if the cloth is made 
closely and compact it is not so dangerous, especially if 
you have a short nap. 

9227. I should like you to illustrate as fully as you 
can what in your opinion is the cause of the inflam- 
mability of these flannelettes beyond, if possible, what 
you have already stated ?—You saw how readily the 
piece of calico I showed you burnt; that is because the 
calico is so thin that it has nothing to offer in resistance 
to the flame; and it is the same with low flannelettes, 
you cannot afford to put a great amount of cotton in 
the low-priced article and make it close and compact, 
and if it is open and loose the flame can get hold of 
each separate thread and there is nothing to stop it; 
but there is a certain amount of protection by putting 
the threads close together undoubtedly. 

9228. Then, if I understand it correctly, the inflam- 
mability is largely due to the texture of the material ?— 
Yes. 

9229. (Chairman.) Not to the substance it is made 
of, but, to the texture?—And the quality. In the 


_“Non-flam” flannelette, for instance, all their dyed 


cloths have been made from waste; I will say the majority. 
I will not say everyone, because I am not acquainted 
with them all; but ours are made from very high grade 
cotton. 

9230. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Is it possible or is it 
impossible to make very cheap flannelette without this 
nap, or with a more closely woven texture ?—I do not 
think it is possible; you could not do it at the price. 

9231. And so far as you know, you do not think 
that any material applied to it makes it less inflam- 
mable —I do not see how it can. If there are any 
goods at all to which the “ Non-flam”’ process ought to 
be applied, it is low flannelettes, and yet I am afraid 
the extra cost of weaving and producing cloth heavy 
enough puts so much extra upon the cost, that it puts 
it out of court ; you raise it in price froma low quality 
cloth to a high quality cloth, and therefore when you 
come to take a low-priced cloth subjected to the “ Non- 
flam”’ process, I do not consider that it is as good as 
cloth made on the lines that I have shown you; I do not 
say our own, but any similar cloth. 

9232. Do I correctly gather from your evidence that 
if flannelette is made closely woven, with scarcely any 
nap, without any process such as ‘“ Non-flam,” in your 
opinion it becomes less inflammable ?—I regard it as 
safer than calico. I do not say it is non-inflammable, 
because it is not. 

9233. I said less inflammable ?—I beg your pardon ; 
it is less inflammable undoubtedly, and I think it is 
safer. I think it is the safest material known if it 
is properly made. 

9234. (Chairman.) How does it compare with 
muslin >—There is no comparison at all, muslin will fire 
instantly. I have a nainsook here, if you would like to 
see it, which will fire faster than calico. 

9235. What is nainsook?—It isa kind of muslin; 
it is the nearest thing to muslin that we make. Tt will 
fire much quicker than calico. 
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9236. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) You are not in any 
way interested in the “Non-flam” processP—Not in 
the slightest. 

9237. I take it, therefore, that you can offer a 
perfectly independent opinion upon it?—We do not 
adopt it ourselves. Tmay say that when the “ Non-flam ” 
process was first originated, we had samples of all our 
cloths treated with it, as we were anxious to have the 
very best. The result was that they were simply 
spoiled in our opinion as marketable cloths. 

9238. What is your opinion of the ‘“ Non-flam” 
process ?—It is not suited at all for cloths like ours; in 
fact, one of the proprietors, Mr. Whipp, told me at the 
time that our cloths were not suited for it, and did not 
require it; and he said: “ You should make your cloths 
“more open and more loosely, and take out some 
« cotton; we will put in the filling, and then you will 
« have asatisfactory cloth.” We did not agree, because, 
if cloth were made on the lines that Mr. Whipp 
suggested, more open and loose, we should just simply 
reduce the quality of our flannelette to low-class cloth, 
and make it more dangerous when the filling had gone, 
as it will when it is rinsed or washed in pure water. 

9239. Can you give us any idea of the relative 
inflammability of your closely woven material at a given 
price, and a similar article at a similar price treated 
with the “Non-flam”’ process?—If it is washed and 
rinsed in water like that sample that you saw—I suppose 
the rinsing is necessary—I should say there is not very 
much in it. 

9240. Can you give us any opinion as to the 
practicability of a certain fire test being imposed upon 
the making of flannelette ?—That goods should come 
up to a certain standard, you mean ? 

9241. YesP—I do not see how you would do it. If 
you had all these flannelettes, or the majority at any 
rate, sent to a finisher’s works, you would have to have 
a large staff of Government Inspectors in the works, 
and I believe that every piece would have to be tested. 
I do not think you could do it by taking a batch. 

9242. I think that is beside the question. My 
suggestion was rather this: supposing the makers were 
required to mark the article as inflammable, unless it 
was able to resist a certain fire test, without its passing 
a Government test, would there be any difficulty in 
that ?—What test do you suggest ? 

9243. That is a matter that an expert would have 
to decide. Do you follow my question ?—You want to 
know whether it is possible to establish a test ? 

9244, What I mean-is, is it possible to make the 
selling of an article not marked inflammable sufficient 
warranty that it satisfies certain tests against fire, and, 
as a sort of guarantee under the Merchandise Marks Act, 
throwing the responsibility of it upon the seller —I do 
not quite understand. 

9245. It is perhaps difficult—let me try again. You 
know that under the Merchandise Marks Act, certain 
articles sold have certain responsibilities P—Yes. 

9246. Is it possible to extend that responsibility to 
the seller so that any article of flannelette sold, unless 
it were marked inflammable, should stand a certain test 
against fire P—I really do not see how you could do it. 

9247. (Chairman.) May I make a suggestion ? 
Supposing you took ordinary flannel as the standard 
and any flannelette that was more inflammable than 
ordinary flannel would have to bear a label ‘ Inflam- 
mable,” you could easily find out the inflammability of 
flannel, that is to say, that it would burn at a certain 
distance from a flame of a certain strength from a 
spirit lamp, and then you would find out how 
inflammable flannel was, and any flannelette that was 
more inflammable than flannel should be marked 
inflammable ?—Then you would have to mark them all. 

9248. I should have thought yours was about on the 
same level as flannel >—I have a/wincey here which is 
a cloth made with a mixture of wool and cotton. I 
have no flannel here; but I think flannel would resist 
fire better than ours. 

9249. Then perhaps a somewhat lower standard 
might be taken. The specimens you have shown us 


seemed reasonably safe ?—I think there is no doubt 
about that. 


9250. What do you say to all flannelettes that did 
not come up to your standard being plainly marked 
inflammable >—From our own point of view we should 
like it, but I hardly think it would be practicable. It 
would lead to endless disputes. - 

9251. Why. The Government Inspector would 
casually take samples, and he would say “ You are 
“ selling an article which ought to bear the mark 
« « Inflammable’.” That is how it would operate. 

9252. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) May I take the 
converse and try to help the illustration? You agree 
that some flannelettes are very inflammable ?—Yes, 
I do, undoubtedly. 

9253. Supposing that a retailer sold a very inflam- 
mable article which manifestly did not stand the test 
suggested by the Chairman, would it not be easy in 
that case to sustain a conviction ?—Undoubtedly it 
would; but there are many flannelettes that might 
approach very near to our standard, and that is where 
your trouble would come in. There is no broad line of 
demarcation between the two. You might say that 
ours were safe and somebody else’s were not, and then 
there would be a question of dispute. 

9254. But supposing you took, as the Chairman 
said, a low degree of inflammability, could not that be 
done ?—Yes, if you took a low degree, but you might 
frighten people off it, and then they would take up 
ordinary grey calico, which is practicaly as dangerous. 

9255. (Chairman.) And less sanitary P—Yes, and 
not quite so comfortable to wear. But I might rather 
qualify that. I am not sure that grey calico would be 
quite as dangerous as low-class flannelette. It certainly 
is more dangerous than better class flannelette, but 
when you get to low-class flannelette at 23d. and 33d. 
it is not so. 

9256. Take your fiannelette which you showed us 
which resisted flame very well; as it is washed from 
time to time and gets thinner and thinner, does it 
become more inflammable, or does the stuff shrink 
closer together ?—It would to a certain extent “mill 
up ’—get closer together; but I do not think the 
inflammability would increase. But I have not 
tested it. 

9257. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Do you think that the 
application of even a low test would seriously interfere 
with the commercial trade ?—It would to a great extent. 
I think it would tend to frighten people—people are 
alarmed already of course, and’ even people who buy 
our flannelette have got a scare ; flannelette has got a bad 
name. I wish our cloth were known as something else. 

9258. Supposing the very low-class flannelettes were . 
marked ‘ Inflammable,’’ would that interfere with the 
sale P—I think it would. 

9259. Are the makers of flannelette also makers 
of grey calico ?—I think, in some cases, they are. 

9260. If the sale of flannelette were lessened, would it 
be made up for, as it were, by the sale of grey calico?— 
To some extent it might be, but probably not. 

9261. Then you think that it might injure certain 
classes of manufacture >— Undoubtedly. 

9262. Is that closely woven flannelette as comfort- 
able as flannelette with a nap on it?—Yes. The people 
who wear our fiannelette tell me they never see any- 
thing like it. I could produce several cases where it 
has been supplied to mothers’ meetings and so on, where 
the people say, “I wish I could buy this in shops.” 
They can, of course, in a great many shops, but they 
say, when a private individual gets it, that they have 
never seen anything like it. Ihave a case in my mind 
now where I gave some away, and they tell me.they 
have never seen anything like it. 

9263. (Chatrman.) Is that because of its wearing 
qualities, or because it is equally comfortable to the 
skin?—For both reasons. 

9264. I can understand that its wearing qualities 
would be a good deal better than some we have seen, 
but I have seen some which is certainly dangerous, but 
exceedingly comfortable to the skin ?—I think it is for 
both reasons. 

9265. (Str Thomas Bramsdon.) Do you make both 
the closely woven flannelette and the flannelette with 
a nap?’—We have some with a longer nap than others. 
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9266. But the large sales are with the closely 
woven nap ?—Yes, we have one material with a closely 
woven foundation and rather long nap. 

9267. I should like to ask you whether all persons, 
men and women as well as children, wear this flannelette ? 
—Not every one, but amongst a large section of the 
population flannelette is universally in use by people 
who cannot afford woollen garments. 

9268. Men and women ?—Yes, men wear it for 
night-shirts and day-shirts. We have one cloth that I 
should like to show you that is used simply and solely 
for shirts. 

9269. For men and women ?—For men’s shirts. 

9270. What about women ?—Our ordinary flannel- 
ette is used for women’s underclothing as well as 
men’s. 


9271. We spoke just now about the number of. 


accidents arising from fire to children who were wearing 
flannelette. Is it a fact that there are a very much 
greater number of children who wear flannelette now 
than there used to be ?—I should think almost every 
child whose parents cannot afford to supply it with wool 
wears flannelette. 

9272. May we say that among the artizans and 
poorer classes it is almost universally worn ?—Yes, and 
among higher classes than that—even the middle 
classes wear this flannelette of ours. 

9273. Can you tell: me within what period of time 
that has been developing?—In the last 15 years, 
ever since we commenced to make it. The fiannelette 
trade has been going since 1885, but then it got 
down to a very low cheap material; and we tried to 





raise it up. First of all it gradually got down and 
people kept on trying to see how cheaply they could 
produce it. Then we tried to improve the quality, and 
we got it up to what you saw. 

9274. Do you think that you could get an even 
better quality of flannelette as time goes on ?—TI think 
we are getting it pretty nearly of as good quality as 
we can getit, but if any improvement can be made 
we shall doit. It has got toa very high standard of 
excellence no doubt. 

9275. Can you give us any information or offer any 
opinion as to the period of time within which the 
deaths of children from fire have had attention called 
to them ?—I am sorry I cannot. 

9276. Do you think it is an incident only that 
children are wearing flannelette ?—I think I may say 
that it is the very popularity of flannelette that has 
called the attention of coroners to it. Every child is 
clothed in flannelette. I do not think the accidents are 
attributable to the flannelette, but to the fact that the 
children happen to be clothed in it, and when a coroner 
finds case after case of children clothed in it, he 
probably does not know much about it and he naturally 
assumes that the flannelette is the cause of it. 

9277. That brings me back to my question: If the 
child had not been wearing flannelette do you think it 
would have been burnt probably just as much ?—Yes, 
I do with calico. 

9278. So that the wearing of flannelette is after all, 
as I said, only an incident in the case P—Yes. 


The witness exhibited specimens of material to 
the Committee. 


The witness withdrew. 


Sir Victor Horstey, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., recalled and further examined. 


9279. (Chatrman.) I think you wish to make some 
observations on the evidence given by Mr. Troutbeck ? 
—Yes; I was dealing quite impersonally last week 
with the question of false verdicts arrived at in 
Mr. Troutbeck’s court as examples of the faults of the 
coroner and jury system, as contrasted more especially 
with the Procurator Fiscal system in Scotland, or with 
the system which I hope to lay before you ina very 
few words directly. I must unfortunately now deal 
with the question of a personal matter, because Mr. 
Troutbeck in his evidence stated to this Committee 
quite clearly and distinctly, that he had not to deal 
with the justification of an operation, or whether it 
was necessary or not; you will find that at questions 
8783 and 8787. Take question 8787: “I suppose you 
** only think it necessary to hold an inquest when death 
*“ occurs after a surgical operation where there is 
* some ground to think that the operation was 
* unnecessary ? (A.) No, I cannot go into that. Ido 
* not think I have any authority to go into that. IfI 
“ find, or have reason to believe, that substantially the 
* cause of death is the operation, I feel it is in my duty 
“ to hold an inquest.” Well, Mr. Troutbeck might 
think that, and might think that it was a question for 
a jury; but I wish to point out to this Committee 
that his action in my case, in which he directed the 
jury to enter into the matters he now repudiates, was 
a malicious one. It must be remembered that in my 
official capacity as Chairman of the Representative 
Meeting of the British Medical Association, it was my 
duty four years ago officially to draw the attention of 
the Lord Chancellor and the Prime Minister to the 
action of Mr. Troutbeck. 

9280. With respect to your own case P—No; with 
regard to a great many other cases; it had nothing to 
do with my case at all. My case, in fact, did not arise 
until some years afterwards. Mr. Troutbeck was 
appointed coroner in 1888, but he held no inquest of 
this kind until 1908, in my case. 

9281. Do you mean that he held no inquest into a 
case of death under anesthetics ?—The question of 
anesthetics has nothing to do with it. He held no 
inquest into a case of death under a surgical operation 
in which the patient had been under the care of a 
responsible medical practitioner and a death certificate 
had been properly filled up. 


9282. By a qualified medical practitioner ?—Yes ; 
by a registered medical practioner. 

9283. In your case the patient lived long after the 
operation >—For about two and a half days, I think 
it was—at any rate for some time. 

9284. So that there was no question of death under 
the anzsthetic >—Not in the least. 

9285. It was a question of the operation ?—Yes; 
I wish to point out that Mr. Troutbeck was coroner for 
20 years before he held an inquest on a case of that 
kind, and mine was the first case on which he held 
one ; but he said in answer to this same question, 8787, 
that he felt it to be his duty to hold an inquest in such 
eases. He says that it is not a matter of choice either. 
If you turn to Question 8808, where Sir Horatio 
Shephard had objected to Mr. Troutbeck’s parallel of a 
cab-driver (and I should also like to put in my humble 
objection to being compared to a cab-driver under those 
circumstances—it .is not a parallel case), Mr. Trout- 
beck in his answer referred the Committee to the 
section in the Act. His words are: “As that section 
“ stands, I regard it that I have not the choice. Iam 
*“ not doubting the information given me, but the 
“ information being to that effect I am bound to 
* move.” I submit to the Committee that Mr. Trout- 
beck for 20 years did not feel bound to move, although 
he was under that section of the Act, until my case 
came under his notice. 

9286. What was the nature of the operation in 
your case ?—For tumour of the cerebellum, the small 
brain. 

9287. Was any special information given to Mr. 
Troutbeck in that case >—We have never been able to 
find out who gave the information except from a post- 
script in a letter to the Times, in which Mr. Troutbeck 
said it was the registrar ; but who instructed the regis- 
trar to give him information on such cases has never 
appeared. I presume it was Mr. Troutbeck himself. 
Certainly it was not the relatives; the relatives wrote 
furiously to the Times a letter saying that Mr. 
Troutbeck’s action was “unadulterated impudence” ; 
so that it certainly was not the relatives. 

9288. It was not the relatives who wrote to the 
Times; it may have been some other relatives —The 
relatives appeared and denied all knowledge of it. 
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9289. Who was the patient—a boy or a girl ?—The 
patient was a lady of about 54 years of age. 

9290. Did you operate at the Bolingbroke Hospital P 
—Yes. 

9291. That is a hospital for patients who can afford 
to pay P—Yes. 

9292. Rather like St. Thomas’s paying Home P— 
Exactly. That is the only case which I have ever 
operated upon there ; it is the only time I have operated 
within Mr. Troutbeck’s district, that I know of, under 
such circumstances, and I did so as a matter of con- 
venience to the patient’s friends, who were not at all 
well off. What I am pointing out to the Committee 
is that if Mr. Troutbeck was legally obliged to hold an 
inquest in such cases, either his evidence given to this 
Committee is not to be relied upon, or he acted in my 
case with malice. 

9293. Or there is a third alternative: that he acted 
on some information that he had at the time which is 
not before you ?—But Mr. Troutbeck answered several 
of my letters in the Times, and if he had some 
information it was his duty, from a public point of 
view, to make that information known. I do not 
believe for a moment that any such information exists. 

9294. We must give Mr. Troutbeck an opportunity, 
of course, of making any explanation P—Quite so; but 
there is another point that shows the maliciousness of 
his action. When he was challenged on this point in 
the Times, not by myself, but by Dr. Shearer——. 

9295. Who is Dr. Shearer?—He signs himself 
“ Donald F. Shearer, F.R.C.S., Joint Honorary 
Secretary, South-West London Medical Society”; he 
is a practitioner in Mr. Troutbeck’s district. His last 
paragraph is this: “In the absence of a reasonable 
“cause of suspicion against Sir Victor MHorsley’s 
“ skill and good faith, this peculiar inquest held by 
Mr. Troutbeck can only be attributed to his specific 
animus against the medical profession. Year by 
year hundreds of death certificates have been regis- 
tered in Mr. Troutbeck’s district in which an 
operation has been set down among the ‘causes of 
“ death.’ Yet, till he could attack Sir Victor Horsley, 
** who took part in the agitation against him some 
years ago, Mr. Troutbeck let them pass.” I endorse 
that. I say, he let them pass for 20 years. 

9296. I suppose there must have been a good many 
deaths after operations in Westminster Hospital ?—Of 
course, a great many ; and to say at the end of 20 years 
that you are legally bound to carry out a judicial act 
on behalf of the public is ridiculous. 

9297. Just to complete the case, this is a case in 
which you were called in as a specialist P—Yes. 

9298. Who was the medical man who called you 
in P—I am coming to that; that is another evidence of 
Mr. Troutbeck’s malicious action. The practitioner 
who called me in was Dr. Biggs,.a practitioner at 
Wandsworth, in Mr. Troutbeck’s district. 

9299. Is he a physician or a general practitioner ? 
—A general practitioner; and also Dr. Thompson, 
who was a specialist physician for nervous diseases, 
who had seen the patient in the institution and recom- 
mended my being called in. 

9300. Had you all had a consultation before the 
operation ?—Yes. 

9301. Who was present at the operation; was 
either of those gentlemen present?—Dr. Biggs was 
present and Dr. Thompson too. 

9302. You performed the operation in the Boling- 
broke Hospital >—Yes. 

9303. Is there an operating theatre there P—Yes, 
there is a first rate modern theatre. 

9304. Were other people present besides P—Yes, 
there were a great many people present. 

9305. Nurses P—Yes, and three house officers, Dr. 
Aitken being the senior. Still arising out of this ques- 
tion of Mr. Troutbeck’s evidence, Mr. Troutbeck also 
informed the Committee that he invariably, or almost 
invariably, asked the surgeon who had performed the 
operation, or the practitioner in charge of the case, 
about the case before he held an inquest: That 
statement is absolutely untrue. 

9306. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Is that statement in 
Mr. Troutbeck’s evidence ?—Yes. 
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9307. Where?—Suppose you take the answer to 
Sir Horatio Shephard’s question, No. 8799: “ You 
“ say you do not regard every death which follows 
“ in point of time on an operation as a violent death ? 
(A.) No, it is not necessarily post hoe propter hoc. 
“ (Q.) How are you to know? (4.) One can only 
“ know by the information which is given one if the 
case is reported. (Q.) If the information which is 
given you is to the effect that the operation was a 
necessary one and was properly conducted, would 
you not be satisfied with that information? (4A.) 
« Yes.” Now Mr. Troutbeck never inquired of 
Dr. Biggs or of myself or of Dr. Thompson as to 
whether the operation was a necessary one, or whether 
it was properly conducted ; and he did not do so for 
a very good reason: that he did not intend to get that 
I can prove that from his letter to 
the Times. This point I may say is as to the calling 
of clinical evidence. You asked Mr. Troutbeck the 
same question several times over, and several times you 
got the same answer from him that he regarded the 
clinical evidence as most important, that he always 
called it. 

9308. I suppose that everybody must regard it 
as most important P—Yes; but I am proving to you 
that it was Mr. Troutbeck’s practice not to call it. 
I raised this point naturally in my letter to the 
Times. What was Mr. Troutbeck’s comment on 
it? “I may also add that Dr. Biggs’s name as the 
* medical attendant was not given to me until I 
** reached the court. The medical superintendent of 
“ the hospital gave me the particulars”; but he was 
not the gentleman in charge of the case. Dr. Biggs 
was the responsible person in charge of the case. 

9309. The Bolingbroke is one of those hospitals, 
is it, where a patient may be attended by his own 
private medical man?—Yes, and this lady was so 
attended. Of course, all Mr. Troutbeck had to do was 
to ask who was the physician in charge of the case, 
and he did not do it. 

9310. And who was the operating surgeon P—Yes. 
And this is his comment with regard to myself: “ I have, 
“ however, no reason to doubt that Sir Victor Horsley 
“ was perfectly able to give full information of the 
“ clinical facts to the jury.” So that he had made up 
his mind to have an inquest and to drag me before the 
jury. He did not ask me the facts of the operation. 
It was his intention to hold an inquest; in other words, 
as I have explained before, to have an inquiry of a 
grossly imperfect nature (which again I am going to 
refer to) in a court which has a quasi-criminal 
atmosphere about it; and that action in regard to 
a practitioner, especially a surgeon, I hold to be 
malicious, and so does every one of my professional 
colleagues. 

9311. To go one step further, as regards the con- 
duct of the inquest itself, were you satisfied with what 
took place P—Oh, yes ; except in one or two points of 
judicial procedure. For instance, Mr. Troutbeck asked 
the nearest relative of the patient a purely medical 
question, and the relative immediately,said “‘ Where is 
Dr. Biggs, I cannot answer that question.” He might 
well ask where was Dr. Biggs. Dr. Biggs was not 
summoned to the inquest. 

9312. Dr. Biggs had been in charge of the case for 
some time?— Yes, for years; he was the family 
attendant, and he had been so for 25 years, but 
Mr. Troutbeck never inquired into his existence, and 
never summoned him to the inquest. 

9313. Practically your complaint comes to this 
then: that you do not object to Mr. Troutbeck making 
inquiries into the cause of death in this case, but you 
say that it was acase in which, if he had made sufficient 
inquiry, there was absolutely no necessity for an 
inquest P— Exactly. There is not, of course, the 
slightest objection, and I take it from the public 
safety point of view, the whole racson d’étre of the 
coroner’s office is that he should inquire into such 
deaths as he thinks ought to be inquired into. I stated 
that in my evidence last Thursday. It was only the 
fact of an unnecessary inquest being held that we object 
to. Iwas not then dealing with it from the personal 
point of viewas [am now. I was dealing with it from 
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the public point of view then, of pain to the relatives 
and injury to the hospital. So that I have brought 
the matter up now to the fact that Mr. Troutbeck did 
not carry out this procedure of his (which he, neverthe- 
less, told the Committee he was legally bound to do by 
the Coroners’ Act) for 20 years until my case occurred, 
and four years before that I had, as Chairman of the 
Representative Meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, been responsible for the action taken against him 
before the Lord Chancellor. 


9314. You think, therefore, that there was a causal 
relation between the two facts ?— The whole of the 
medical profession think so, and I do not see what 
more evidence you could wish for than I have stated, 
which I take from Mr. Troutbeck’s letters and his 
evidence given to this Committee. 





9315. Apart from possibly unnecessary pain caused 
to the relatives by holding an inquest, it does no harm. 
to hold an inquest, does it?—Do you mean to me 
personally ? 


9316. To you personally we know it has done no 
harm, because it has not affected your practice. What 
do you suggest is the harm caused P—To surgical work, 
and especially the hospital. As I stated on Thursday 
last, the Hospital Committee have petitioned the Lord 
Chancellor to put a stop to Mr. Troutbeck’s conduct. 


9317. But I do not see what harm it can have done 
to the hospital when an inquest is held and the hospital 
authorities are reported to have done everything that 
ought to have been done ?—If you had been a hospital 
medical officer, as I have for 25 years or more, you 
would know perfectly well that the public are extremely 
sensitive on hospitals, and that if an inquest is held on 
a case that has been treated in a hospital, I do not 
care what the verdict is, a great many people will 
interpret that fact as reflecting upon the conduct of 
the hospital and the treatment endured by the patients 
in that hospital. May I point out to you also, that 
Mr. Troutbeck really meant to produce that impres- 
sion, as you will see if you read the language in 
which he addressed the jury (this is on the judicial 
point that I was referring to just now), and which, 
I think, is scandalous. In the first place, as I 
stated on Thursday, he made the statement that all 
coroners agreed with him in his reading of the 
Coroners’ Act. I pointed out to the committee that 
that was not so, that the Coroners’ Society, which 
represents most coroners, has actually passed a reso- 
lution to the effect that such inquests were not neces- 
sary and should not be held. In the second place, I 
have here the report of his charge to the jury, 
from the Times of June 4th, 1908. Mr. Troutbeck was 
speaking about what he called the acceleration of death 
by the operation. Of course, anyone will agree that an 
operation might be held to accelerate death; that is 
not the question; the question is: what was the cause 
of death ? and, as I have explained, the cause of death 
in any case was a natural cause of death, namely, the 
kind of failure of respiration and the heart that occurs 
in cerebral tumour, and that the trouble was that the 
operation failed to avert it. 


9318. Death would have occurred in the same 
natural manner whether there was an operation or 
not P—Yes. 


93184. You think the operation caused a certain 
_ shock to the system that might have accelerated death 
by a few hours?—The disease was a fatal one, and 
would have killed in that particular way. I pointed 
that out, if you remember, to show that Mr. Trout- 
beck’s verdict, which he obtained from his jury, was a 
false one, namely, “accidental death.” It was not 
accidental death; it was death from natural causes. 
To return, Mr. Troutbeck, having raised this question 
of operations, said that ‘ owing to the advance of sur- 
“* gery, operations were much more frequent than they 
“used to be.’ You might as well say “I shall hold 
“an inquest because coal tar products are much more 
“ frequently used than they were.’ The thing is 
ridiculous. Very powerful drugs, phenacetin, and so 
on, especially the coal-tar products, are a brand new 
thing in medicine in the last 10 years. 
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9319. I suppose the meaning of the observation is 
this: that modern methods have made surgery so safo 
compared with what it used to be, that people who 
almost recklessly undertake operations now trust to 
the safety of the surroundings P—But allow me to point 
out that that has been the practice of medicine since 
the time of Hippocrates; there is nothing new in that. 
That is no reason for holding an inquest. 

9320. Unless you have some specific information ? 
—Exactly, which has never been revealed in my case, 
and which I assert does not exist. 

9321. Let me put this sort of case to you. Sup- 
posing that you found in a particular hospital that 
there were a large number of new forms of operation 
and a large number of deaths, would the coroner be 
justified in taking a test case to go into the question ? 
Of course not, not for a smgle moment. That is my 
point. If the public want an inquiry into the subject, 
you must have a properly constituted tribunal such as 
I have sketched out in my préc’s. But that is my 
whole point. I say that the coroner and his jury are 
both absolutely unfitted for it. I do not care whether 
the coroner is a medical man or a lawyer, the coroner’s 
court is an absolutely unfit place in which to discuss 
that sort of subject. 

9322. For instance, when the operation for appen- 
dicitis was introduced?— Yes, or take ovariotomy. 
When ovariotomy was first performed by Sir Spencer 
Wells, people said that an inquest ought to be held 
on such cases and there ought to be a verdict of man- 
slaughter. It is an exactly parallel case. Whereas the 
operation now of ovariotomy has a death rate, I 
suppose, of about 2°5 per cent. 

9323. But in the early days, when the death rate 
was higher, you do not think that an inquest would 
have been justified P—Of course not. 

9324. In your opinion, the coroner would not have 
been justified in holding an inquest P—Certainly not, 
because the fact of his holding an inquest might, and 
probably would, have prejudiced the public and have 
delayed the progress of surgery in that particular 
direction. As amatter of fact, of course hundreds of 
operations on the nervous system are-done all over 
Europe and America at the present time, and the thing 
is past being injured by Mr. Troutbeck; but his inquest 
might have had that effect upon the mind of the public. 
Now to return. I was pointing out the malice with 
which he addressed the jury; that is the first point, 
namely, that he pointed out to the jury that operations 
were more frequent than they used to be. That is, of 
course, an obvious fact, but that has nothing to do 
with the justifiability of holding an inquest. He then 
went on to say that “‘He knew now that a considerable 
“ proportion of deaths which undoubtedly were in 

‘ great part due to surgical operations were never 
* reported to the coroner : the registrars did 
** not forward them to the coroner, as he thought they 
* should do.” 

9325. Those are duly certified deaths P—Yes, 
“Because perhaps they were not fully aware of the 
obligations of the Act of Parliament.’ There is 
nothing about it in the Act; it is only Mr. Troutbeck’s 
reading of the Coroners’ Act, and reading it alone and 
not in connection with the Registration of Births and 
Deaths Act, as we contend he ought to do. But this 
is the point I specially wish to draw your attention to : 
“Tt was a serious matter and one for which a legal 
“ remedy was undoubtedly required.” That is to say, 
he put it into the minds of the jury that here was a 
great public injury being inflicted by performing these 
surgical operations. He goes on. ‘On inquiry he 
* learnt that from the Bolingbroke Hospital alone 
* 14 such deaths had occurred this year, and the 
“ registrar stated that during the same period of time 
‘* there had in 30 other cases been operations in con- 
** nection with the last illness. Whether or not those 
“ operations accelerated death one could not tell, but a 
“ very serious condition of things stood revealed.”’ 
That paragraph I also particularly want to draw the 
attention of the Committee to, because it suggests to an 
ignorant jury that here was a public danger, and that he, 
Mr. Troutbeck, was sitting and protecting the public. 
I say that those facts, together with the others that I 
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have laid before the Committee, especially the fact of 
this being the first case for 20 years in which Mr. 
Troutbeck took action, shows that he acted in’ this 
particular case with malice. 

9326. You think it was a personal matter to yourself ? 
—Yes. 

9327. And if another surgeon had performed the 
operation no question would have been raised P— 
Exactly. 

9328. That is the inference that you draw ?—It is 
the opinion of everybody in my profession. But now, 
having entered upon this course, Mr. Troutbeck has held 
one or two more inquests of the same kind, and the 
same false verdicts have been returned so far as I know, 
namely, “‘ Accidental death.” 

9329. Assuming that in a very desperate case an 
operation has to be undergone and the patient dies 
from shock or hemorrhage under the operation, what 
do you say is the proper verdict?—* Death from 
natural causes.” 

9330. Surely not; hemorrhage or shock under an 
operation is hardly a natural cause of death, is it P— 
Why not? You are dealing witha given fatal disease— 
a disease that must kill. 

9331. Take the case of a man who is brought into 
hospital fearfully smashed up by a train and the only 
chance of saving life may be to take off his leg; you 
put him under anesthetics and he dies of shock or 
hemorrhage under the operation. Surely that is not 
a natural cause of death P—Certainly it is. Supposing 
he dies of shock, why does he die ? Amputation of the 
thigh is not a fatal operation. If the operation were 
to be done on a normal individual he would not die 
nowadays, thanks to Lord Lister. 

9332. It appears to me that it is all part of a violent 
death, although the operation was in itself satisfactory P 
—With all respect it seems to me that it is not the 
cause of the man’s death; that man would have died 
if no operation had been performed. 

9333. Yes ea necessitate?—Then the operation is 
simply another fact in the case, it is not the cause of 
death, because the man would have died anyhow from 
natural causes. 

9334. Is not that carrying your argument a little 
too far? ‘Take this case. Here is a man who is 
certainly absolutely dying, lymg in the road dying. 
Supposing a motor-car goes over him and kills him five 
minutes before he would have died, that is a violent 
death ?—If you will allow me to say so, I see no 
parallel between my motor-car running over anybody 
and my performing an operation upon a patient. 

9335. There is an exact parallel, barring motive ; 
one is done to save life, and the other is not ?-—But 
that is the whole of our contention. The whole of our 
contention shortly is that the Registration of Births 
and Deaths Act was passed by the Legislature in order 
to meet this very point. 

9336. (Six Thomas Bramsdon.) In what way ?— 
What is the object of having a registered practitioner 

‘to fill up a death certificate except that he is a man 
recognised by statute ? 

9337. In what way did the Act you have referred 
to deal with the subject that you are talking about— 
speaking of operations in hospitals P—By providing a 
registered practitioner to sign a death certificate. 

9338. But I do not see the analogy between that 
and the case you have been talking of all along, about 
operations being performed upon persons ‘practically in 
extremis or in a dangerous condition of health ?—I do 
not see any analogy at all—I must really apologise for 
saying so—between my motor-car and a surgical 
operation. The two things are not parallel in my 
mind at all. 

9339. Iam very sorry that I was not here on the 
last occasion and I am sorry also notjto have had an 
opportunity of reading the evidence that you gave, but 
I see throughout the whole of it there is a reference to 
Mr. Troutbeck P—Yes. 

9340. So I gather from that, as from what you 
have said here to-day ?—Yes; last time I was dealing 
impersonally with objections from the general point of 
view of expense. Now Jam dealing with them more 
directly, 


9341. So that what you are saying to-day is really 
on a matter of personal difference between you and 
Mr. Troutbeck P—Yes, in part. . 

9342. To-day you spoke of his action being a 
malicious one ?—Yes. 

9343. And of the malice with which he addressed 
the jury >—Yes. car rE 

9344, Showing that there is a personal difference 
between you and him in connection with the matter 
that you have spoken to. That is so, is it not P—A 
personal difference! I have nothing to do with 
Mr. Troutbeck. 

9345. I took your own words. What you have 
been speaking about is the action being a malicious 
one and the malice with which he addressed the jury 
concerning you. That shows that there is a serious 
grievance between you and him?—Certainly, I say 
that he acted as a judge, as part of the judicature, in 
a malicious way. 

9346. That means that you have a _ personal 
grievance against him ?—Certainly. 

9347. And you have come here to-day to ventilate 
that grievance P—Undoubtedly ; it is my only chance © 
of obtaining a public consideration of the case. 

9348. You said, I gather, that people wrote letters 
in times past in connection with his action }—Yes. 

9349. And you, and those associated with you, have 
laid the whole of the facts before the Lord Chancellor ? 
—Yes; but your question is not quite comprehensive 
enough. 1 

9350. Will you add to it?— The matter of 
Mr. Troutbeck, and his action as a coroner, as a 
judge, as a man in the position of a judge, was called 
in question so long ago as 1903 by the British Medical 
Association, of which I then happened to be Chairman 
of Representative Meetings, and our application to the 
Lord Chancellor was made then in full detail. The 
particular point that I am referring to now has not 
been raised before the Lord Chancellor. I have never 
made any personal application to the Lord Chancellor 
on my own case. 

9351. But a great many of the facts that you | 
have detailed in your evidence formed the subject 
of an application to the Lord Chancellor concerning 
Mr. Troutbeck ?—Yes, but nothing relating to my ease. 

9352. And the whole matter was gone into judicially 
by him P—No, we do not know what the Lord Chan- 
cellor actually did. 

9353. He investigated it P—No. So far as we know 
from his last letter he is still investigating it. 

9354. Has he not come to any decision at all about 
the matter P—No final decision at all. 

9355. (Chairman.) It is not the same Lord Chan- 
cellor, is it?—No, it is a new Lord Chancellor. We 
applied to the new Lord Chancellor, and we have only 
suspended further pressure upon the Lord Chancellor 
(if one can exert such a force) since the institution of 
this Committee; we have suspended action pending 
the report of this Committee, because we understood 
that the Lord Chancellor, at any rate, was cognisant of 
the appointment of this Committee, and we thought 
that it was not proper to go on with the matter. 

9356. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) But you have stated 
that application had been made to the Lord Chancellor 
concerning Mr. Troutbeck P—Since 1903 we have made 
a number of applications. 

9357. And presumably the Lord Chancellor has 
inquired into these matters P—Presumably. 

9358. And has acted upon it in his capacity as 
Lord Chancellor ?—No, that is exactly what I ‘stated 
just now. The letters we have received both from 
Lord Halsbury and Lord Loreburn are that their reading 
of the Coroners’ Act in relation to the term “ mis- 
behaviour” is that it only gives the Lord Chancellor 
the power to remove a coroner for 

9359. But you are suggesting improper behaviour 
on the part of Mr. Troutbeck ?—Certainly. 

9360. Some of which I gather has been already sub- 
mitted to the Lord Chancellor, and some of it has not, 
which has formed the subject of a subsequent grievance 
on your part P—Yes, . 

9361. You know perfectly well from what you 
have done that if you have any grievance against 
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Mr. Troutbeck, your proper course is to bring it 
before the Lord Chancellor ?—Yes. 

9362. Then may I ask you why you come here and 
reopen your personal grievance before this Committee ? 
_—Because I understand that this is the only place 
where my personal grievance would have a_ public 
hearing. 

9363. But we are here on public grounds to enquire 
into the working of the Coroners’ Law ?—Yes. 

9364. Not to enquire into a personal grievance P— 
But if a personal grievance reveals a failure in the 
working of the law, that is surely a matter for the 
Committee. I have adduced this as proof of a failure 
of the working of the law as it happened in Mr. Trout- 
beck’s instance. 

9365. Would it not be better, instead of making 
these personal accusations as to malicious behaviour, 
if you were to deal with his public acts ?—I have 
already done so. 

9366. Do not you think you have been rather laying 
your personal grievances before us to-day ?—I explained 
to the Committee before you were here that that was 
my intention. 

9367. Do you suggest that Mr. Troutbeck, on the 
facts that you have detailed, did not exercise an honest 
discretion >—Certainly. I cannot reconcile the fact of 
his being coroner for so many years and alleging that 
by the Coroners’ Act he was bound to hold these 
inquests, with his yet not holding them for twenty 
years. 

9368. Have you any similar complaints to allege 
against other coroners ?—Not one. 

9369. Then, so far as the system is concerned, you 
have no ground of complaint ?—No. 

9370. Your only complaint is against an individual ? 
—No, I am complaining against the system which 
permits an individual to do these things. I quote.these 
things as an example of what an individual will do 
under a faulty system. 

9371. But, with the exception of Mr. Troutbeck, you 
have no complaint to make against the system P—No. 
I have worked with a great many coroners and have 
received nothing but the utmost courtesy; they are all 
satisfactory to deal with. 

9372. Dealing with the subject about which the 
chairman has asked you some questions, I gather that 
your point is this: that if a man is taken into hospital 
suffering from a disease that must terminate fatally, 
and if an operation takes place and death is accelerated, 
you would say that that was a death from natural 
causes P— Yes. : 

9373. Even though the death may be accelerated 
by, say, one hour P—Yes. 

9374. Let us by parity of reasoning go a little 
further. Supposing that the man was not quite so ill, 
but that the operation was performed and blundered 
_ and the man’s death was caused when he ought to have 
lived a month or a year, would you suggest that that 
was a death from natural causes ?—No, I should say it 
was an accidental death. 

9375. Is it not, then, merely a question of degree 
whether a man dies as the result of the operation or 
his death is accelerated by the result of the operation 
an hour or a. year ?—I am afraid Ido not understand 
you. How do you mean it is a question of degree P 

9376. What I mean is this. If a man were not so 
‘seriously ill and the operation were performed and 
blundered and he died when he ought to have lived for 
a year, you say that it is a death from accident or 
negligence ?—Yes, it is either an accidental death or 
a death from negligence. 

9377. If an operation were performed on a man and 
his life was shortened by a day or a few hours, you 
think, in that case, that it is a death from natural 
causes P—Yes. 

9378. Is it not, then, as the Chairman suggested to 
you, a question of degree ?—How far does that go ? 

9379. That is the pomt I venture to submit to you? 
—I say definitely, where some adverse fact has occurred 
during the operation. You used the word “blundered.” 

9380. I did so advisedly. Let us take the point 
over again. Supposing that‘a man blundered over his 
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operation, and as a result of the blundering the patient 
dies only an hour or two hours before he otherwise 
would, do you say still that that is a death from natural 
causes ?—I say distinctly that that is an accidental 
death. 

9381. Then you do agree that in some circum- 
stances a man may die even two hours or three hours 
before his normal time, and that his death may be due 
to accident ?—Of course. 

9382. Then do you suggest that the coroner should 
not make any investigation or hold any inquest in all 
those cases ?—Certainly I do. If you had read my 


précis—— 


9383. I have read your précis ?—Thank you; then 
you would find in it that I have provided a proper 
treatment for trying those cases. 

9384. Then you want to take them out of the 
coroner's hands ?—Yes, absolutely. I said so at the 
beginning and all through my examination. 

9385. Then do I rightly gather that you suggest 
that the coroner should not hold any inquest on deaths 
that may occur in hospital of people who originally were 
ill from natural causes P—I have never said that. I 
said that it seemed to me that the coroner’s court is 
not the proper place in which to try to ascertain the 
cause of death in a case where a patient has been 
under the care of a responsible registered medical 
practitioner and where a certificate has been duly 
filled up im accordance with the Registration of 
Births and Deaths Act 

9386. Then you want to deprive the coroner of a 
certain portion of his jurisdiction P—Undoubtedly. 

9387. Why ?—Because I hold that his court is not 
a fit place in which to discuss such questions. 

9388. I should like to follow the question up fora 
moment about a person dying within an hour or two 
after the operation. Supposing that a person was very 
seriously ill and was struck by another and death was 
caused by the assault, would not the person committing 
the blow be guilty of a crime P—So far as I know he 
may be legally. I am not a lawyer. 

9389. Do you not think that he would ?—I think 
that an inquest ought to be held in such a case, just in 
the same way as you hold an inquest, very properly in 
my judgment, on lunatics who have been treated with 
restraint. 

9390. Will you take it from me as a lawyer that in 
that case a charge of manslaughter would result ?—I 
daresay. I said just now that I do not know what the 
legal position would be, but I agree that it would be a 
proper case in which to hold an inquest. 

9391. In that case death has been accelerated by 
only an hour or two, although the person would have 
died, if the assault had not taken place, in the ordinary 
course P—Yes. 

9392. Is not that another reason why an inquiry 
should always be held in a case where persons die 
prematurely before their normal time ?—From what ? 
I really do not understand you. When you speak of 
persons dying before their normal time, what would 
you call their normal time to die ? 

9393. Let me put it again. Do you suggest that ~ 
if an operation were performed ona person and death 
arose an hour or two or a day before it ordinarily 
would, that is a death at a normal time or an abnormal 
time ?—I should say at an abnormal time. 

9394. Then that death is not the result of natural 
causes —On the contrary, I think that death is the 
result of natural causes. 

9395. Then where does the abnormality come in ?— 
It comes in a little earlier, that is all; and such a 
case is certified by a registered practitioner. My point 
is that if you want a public inquiry you must hold that 
public inquiry by a reasonably intelligent court. 

9396. I am not raising the question as to whether 
itis advisable that you should hold inquiries in cases 
where operations are performed and deaths occur. 
IT am merely taking you on the legal technical question 
that you raised and with regard to which, with all 
respect to you, I think you are wrong P—] daresay. 

9397. Now I would like to ask you one question 
upon another point on which I think that you and I 
will agree. There may beand probably there are cases 
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where, although death is accelerated by the operation 
an hour or a week, you think inquiries ought not 
to be held ?—Certainly. If I understand you aright, 
in such cases death is, as it were, simply anticipated 
and therefore I say that to hold a public inquest is 
wholly unnecessary. 

9398. That is another point; that is the technical 
question that you and I talked about just now P—But 
it has a bearing on the social question that I referred 
to on Thursday last in detail. 

9399. I take it that you mean that if a surgeon 

finds perhaps that the best chance of saving a person's 
life is by performing an operation, all things being 
apparently satisfactory, the coroner ought not to hold 
an inquiry ?—Certainly ; it is because surgeons consider 
that they ought to give the patient the chance, and that 
they ought to do the operation. It is certain that 
inquests like that held by Mr. Troutbeck in the 
Bolingbroke Hospital will very soon prevent surgeons 
from undertaking that chance. You do not suppose 
that surgeons will undertake the chance of an operation 
if they are going to be hauled up before a coroner's 
ury. 
9400. In other words, you think that the holding 
of an inquiry is unnecessary because it interferes with 
the good work that is done by the hospital >—That is 
why the non-medical Administrative Committee of 
the Bolingbroke Hospital have protested to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

9401. So that, after all, a good deal depends upon 
the good judgment and honest discretion of the 
coroner ?—Yes, and there is no other coroner in 
London that does this sort of thing, or, so far as 
I know, all through the kmgdom. 


9402. (Chairman.) Are we not rather in a difficulty — 


in going into a question that only concerns one 
particular coroner? You would hardly recommend a 
change in the law based on the action of one single 
individual ?—But I have brought this forward as proof 
that the coroner’s court was a very bad system for the 
purposes for which this case was conducted. 

9403. Is that so, if there are 500 coroner’s courts 
and 499 of them are satisfactory P—It is very plain 
that an enormous amount of evil can be done. 

9404. By a single man?—Yes, by a single man, 
and, as I am just about to show, no redress to the 
public results. 

9405. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Just one question 
before we pass to that. Do you think it is possible to 
establish any tribunal that would not possibly be open 
to objection by reason of the conduct of one person 
out of 500?—That is 2 per 1,000. I think that a 
minority like that is not worth taking notice of. 

9406. (Chairman.) What is your next point P—My 
next point is the very important question of the 
relation of the coroner to the medical profession. 

9407. That is point No. 2 in your précis P—Yes. 
As regards the relation of the coroner to the medical 
profession, this of course is a very important question, 
first as regards the general medical practitioner, and, 
secondly, as regards expert medical advisers—patho- 
logists. You asked me on Thursday last whether I was 
aware of any special legal advice having been given on 
the first question as regards the general practitioner. 

9408. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) I asked that question ? 
—Yes; I beg your pardon. The British Medical 

ssociation took the advice of Mr. Muir Mackenzie 
and Mr. Clavell Salter on the point. - 

9409. (Chairman.) On what point P—On the question 
of Mr. Troutbeck not calling any clinical evidence. As 
regards the calling in of clinical evidence, so far as I 
know, most coroners call in clinical evidence, that is to 
say, the evidence of the practitioner who is in attendance 


on the case; and Mr. Troutbeck informed you that. 


that was his custom. Mr. Trowtbeck informed the 
Lord Chancellor that I had sidted that he did not 
do this, and that my statement was not true; and 
Mr. Troutbeck has repeated that in the Times news- 
paper. Therefore it is incumbent upon me_ to 
prove that Mr. Troutbeck does not call the ‘clinical 
evidence in some cases. I have already stated to 
the Commivtee this afternoon that he did not call 
the clinical evidence of importance in my own case; 
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he neither called Dr. Biggs nor did he call myself 
in consultation before he held the inquest. He called 
me to the inquest for his own obvious reasons. But 
the British Medical Association laid before the Lord 
Chancellor a print, of which I have circulated copies 
to the Committee, containing this statement by 
Mr. Troutbeck. ‘The first fact alleged in the printed 
“* memorandum is that I have departed from the usual 
and recognised procedure adopted by coroners, in that 
I have dispensed with the evidence of the medical 
practitioners who had been in attendance on the 
deceased prior to death. This is supplemented by 
Sir Victor Horsley, who states that he has evidence 
to establish a charge against me that I have con- 
‘* travened the Coroner’s Act in that I have in a large 
number of cases deliberately set aside the clinical 
evidence. I have carefully read the memorandum 
and report in search of any particular case quoted 
which could support the allegation, and I fail to find 
one such case quoted or particulars given of the 
clinical evidence rejected. I know of no such case.” 
On that occasion I was merely the spokesman of the 
Association when. Lord Halsbury received us in a 
deputation. The cases were in existence in my hands, 
and therefore we furnished Table A, the cases that I 
was referring to, and cases which must have been 
perfectly well known to Mr. Troutbeck. As I said 
before, this was actually in 1902. He did the same 
thing in 1908 in my own case. It may not be Mr. 
Troutbeck’s practice invariably to suppress the clinical 
evidence, but he suppresses the clinical evidence on 
occasion. 

9410. I do not quite understand the phrase “ To 
suppress the clinical evidence” ?—I use the word 
“suppress”? with regard to my own case, of course, 
naturally, because it applies so strictly to it. 

9411. You mean that Mr. Troutbeck, as coroner, 
generally does not inquire from the general practitioner 
who attends the case P—-All other coroners with whom 
I have ever had to do have always inquired of me direct 
or of the medical practitioner. 

9412. A point that we have had raised before us is 
this: Is it fair to make inquiries of the general prac- 
titioner and not to call him as a witness P—I answered 
that last week. 

9413. It seems to me that it makes all the difference 
whether the doctor is a busy man or a man who wants 
a guinea. Take the case of a physician in large 
practice: he would not mind writing a note to say 
exactly what he knew about the case, but he would 
very much object to being called away from a valuable 
practice for one guinea, to spend three or four hours 
in the coroner’s court?—I was saying that in my 
case neither the general practitioner nor myself was 
applied to. 

9414. I rather want your opinion on this point as 
representing the British Medical Association P—If I 
may refer to my answer, it arose with regard to pre- 
liminary inquiries ; it is at No. 8850; it is as follows :— 
“ There is a further point. In the first place, as I 
said just now, the present system is regarded as bad 
because the inquiry is chiefly done by the coroner's 
officer. The second part of the imquiry is that 
addressed by the coronér to a medical man who is 
in attendance on the case, if there be one. Now at 
the present time, in the present state of the law, 
the coroner obtains from the medical man informa- 
tion, but the coroner is not empowered to pay for 
that information, and the feeling in the medical 
profession is that inasmuch as the information 
furnished by the medical man is very often (in fact, 
I suppose almost always) the means of saving the 
State the cost of an inquest, the answer of the 
medical practitioner ought to be in a statutory form 
and, of course, paid for by a statutory fee.” There 
is no medical man who would refuse to. do so. Why 
should he ? 

9415. That is the Scotch system, of course P—Yes. 

9416. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) I should like to ask 
you a question on this point. Take the case of persons 
who are in hospitals who have been previously attended 
by their own practitioners P—Are you referring to free 
patients or paying patients ? 
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9417. I do not think that matters for my purpose. 
Take the case of a person who dies in hospital upon 
whom it is necessary that an inquest should be held, 
that person having been previously attended by a 
practitioner outside the hospital. Do you think in 
those cases the outside practitioner should be called 
as a witness as well as the surgeon or officer in the 
hospital P—I do; at any rate, he ought to be applied 
to to see whether his evidence is material. Exactly 
that point arose in respect of Mr. Troutbeck’s conduct 
of his court. 

9418. Would not that lead to a large amount of 
expense P—I do not think so. 

9419. (Chairman.) It is a question of degree again ; 
because if the patient had been some time in hospital, 
the evidence of the hospital doctor would be sufficient ; 
if he has just come in the day before, then the question 
of the previous history arises >—Yes, it does arise. It 
would have saved another false verdict on November 
12th, 1903, in a case where the patient was poisoned 
by alcohol, and was removed to Wandsworth Infirmary 
(that is Sir Thomas Bramsdon’s point), where she 
died. 

9420, A case of acute alcoholic poisoning ?P—Yes. 

9421. A very large dose taken at once P—No, not 
so large as that—not to produce rapid death. It made 
her very ill and she developed broncho-pneumonia ; 
so that she was removed to the Wandsworth Infirmary 
and died there. The case is given in the documents 
furnished to the Lord Chanceilor. An inquest was 
held. Dr. Freyberger was appointed to make the 
post-mortem, and he found that the patient died of 
exhaustion following corrosive poisoning, although there 
was no change in the gullet as there would have been 
if there had been corrosive poisoning. If the prac- 
titioners who had treated her for alcoholic poisoning 
and had been treating her for it a few days before 
had been called at the inquest, a proper verdict would 
have been returned. We do have cases, of course, 
admitted into hospital in a very dangerous state, 
that have been treated by practitioners outside; and if 
an inquest is held upon them the practitioner from 
outside ought to be called. 

9422. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Do you think that 
ought to be done in all cases P—If the coroner deter- 
mines to hold an inquest, yes. 

9423. You think that in all cases under all circum- 
stances the outside doctor should be called as well as 
the doctor of the hospital >—Certainly, if an inquest is 
to be held. 

9424. Do not you think it is a question, as the 
Chairman said just now, depending upon the cireum- 
stances. Supposing that a man had been in hospital 
for three months, is not the evidence of the hospital 
doctor enough P—Yes. 

9425. It must be a question of degree and dis- 
cretion P—Yes. 

9426. Then you are thrown back again to the 
question of the coroner’s discretion P—Yes. 

9427. I take it that if the coroner honestly carries 
out his work and he is of opinion that it is desirable or 
necessary to call the outside practitioner, he ought to 
do so ?—Yes. 

9428. Would not that meet your case ?P—That is a 
difficult question to answer. Your premiss is, if the 
coroner honestly carries out his work ? 

9429. Yes ?—Then, of course, that means what are 
the correlative circumstances in the performance of his 
duty by that particular officer; and as regards the 
action taken by the Association there were a very large 

number of correlative circumstances. 

9430. Presumably the coroner as a judicial officer 
ought to exercise an honest and proper discretion P— 
Yes. 

9431. And if he does so, your point ought to be 
met ?—Yes, quite. Then of course the evidence of the 
practitioner in attendance is essential. ° 

9432. (Chairman.) Of course, the mere evidence of 
the pathologist without the clinical evidence is very 
apt to lead the court wrong; that is what it comes to? 
—The cases contained in the document from which I 
have just quoted prove that up to the hilt. 


(Str Malcolm Morris.) How about the case of 
practitioners who do not want to give evidence and who 
try to avoid it? 

9433. (Chairman.) A very busy man, a physican in 
large practice, would think it a horrid nuisance to be 
called to the inquest ?—Yes, it is; but that arises, as I 
said on Thursday, because a great many inquests are held 
on contemptible subjects. But if it is a really serious 
case, the practitioner would wish to be called. 

9434. If there was any question affecting the 
practitioner ?—Or any question affecting the public. 

9435. If there was any question affecting crime P— 
Yes, that is the whole point. These cases would be 
entirely provided for by a proper system of preliminary 
inquiry. If the statute were altered so that the officer, 
call him the Procurator Fiscal, the coroner, or what 
you like, could conduct the inquiry statutorily, and 
the medical information be paid for, these cases would 
not arise and certainly the convenience of the profession 
would be absolutely met. 

9436. (Dr. Willcow.) Is it a fact that in a great 
number of cases of disease, such as epilepsy, diabetes, 
and so on, the pathologist would be quite unable to 
find the cause of death from the post-mortem examin- 
ation without the clinical evidence ?—Exactly; that 
was so in one of the cases laid before the Lord 
Chancellor where Dr. Freyberger alleged that the child 
had died of convulsions. There are no post-mortem 
evidences of convulsions; nevertheless Mr. Troutbeck 
duly instructed the jury to return a verdict to that 
effect. 

9437. (Chairman.) Probably there had been some 
private information given by the medical practitioner 
who attended the case P—No, that was one of the cases 
in which the evidence of the medical attendant was 
suppressed by the coroner, although the real facts 
would then have been known.* 

9438. If a man dies in an epileptic fit, are there 
any post-mortem appearances from which a pathologist 
could infer the cause of death P—No. 

9439. What is the name of that case to which you 
refer >—William Henry Abel was the name of the 
child; it was an overlaying case. Dr. McManus 


received no answer to his communication from the 


coroner, and only read in a local paper a week after- 
wards that Dr. Freyberger had made a post-mortem 
examination on the fourth day after death, and had 
thereupon given evidence that the child had died of 
convulsions, which it certainly had not, and which 
could not, as is well known, be ascertained by a post- 
mortem examination only. 

9440. (Dr. Willcox.) In a case of death from over- 
laying, the external signs of suffocation might only be 
present for a few hours and might only be seen by the 
medical man who was called in to attend ?—That is so. 

9441. And other post-mortem signs two or three 
days after a death from convulsions or a death from 
overlaying would disappear ?>—Yes. 

9442. (Str Thomas Bramsdon.) Do I rightly under- 
stand you to say that there are no characteristic post- 
mortem appearances in the case of a death from 
epilepsy ?—Yes. 

9443. There are some symptoms, I suppose, some 
appearances, from which you can deduce epilepsy P— 
There is nothing that you can ascribe to epilepsy when it 
comes to a post-mortem examination. 

9444. (Chairman.) Foaming at the mouth P—That 
is all gone, of course, at the time of the post-mortem. 
During an epileptic attack the patient is very much 
asphyxiated, but the appearances of asphyxia dis- 
appear. 

9445. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) If the patient falls 
on his face, he might become asphyxiated in that way ? 
—Yes. 

9446. Do you not sometimes get adhesion of the 
membranes in epilepsy?’—You get adhesion of the 
membranes from all sorts of diseases. One cannot 





* Note by Sir Victor Horsley.—In this case it will be seen, 
Q. 9770, that Mr. Troutbeck directed the jury to return their 
erroneous verdict, not only on the impossible assertion of 
Dr. Freyberger, but also on the statements of the mother and 
mother’s sister. 
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say that it produced epilepsy. Epilepsy after all is 
only a symptom: it is not a disease at all; it is simply 
a symptom that may arise from all sorts of brain 
conditions. If you mean idiopathic epilepsy, of which 
a good many patients die, you can find absolutely 
nothing. 

9447. (Dr. Willcow.) Epilepsy is included in what 
are called functional diseases, namely, diseases which 
have no organic sign?—Yes. It is quite wrong, of 
course, to speak of it as a disease. 

9448. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Then what I 
understand you to say is, that if a person dies from 
epilepsy, there are no general post-mortem appearances 
which would point to that as the cause of death Pp— 
Exactly. 

9449. (Chairman.) What is your next point P— 
« Expert medical advisers ” is the next point in my précis. 
This has become an extremely important question, in 
London especially, and it must be so in any urban 
population. The medical profession of course are 
extremely anxious that expert medical advice should 
be given in public inquiries into the cause of death, 
but it must be by an expert, and if it is by an expert, 
then the position of that expert should be properly 
determined. I heard Mr. Troutbeck state in his 
evidence to you that the County Council had a list of 
pathologists to whom coroners could apply. 

9450. They furnished the coroners with a list of 
pathologists, about 18 names P—Yes. 

9451. Some of which have since been withdrawn ? 
—yYes, I should think they have. They have almost 
all withdrawn. The whole thing is a farce. I inquired 
at the County Council office this afternoon whether, 
for the information of the Committee, they could 
furnish me with the list, and they very courteously 
told me that the list was cancelled, but that they 
might be able to produce one. 

9452. A new list ?—A new list. Iasked them to 
send it here by 2 o’clock if they could do so. I have 
not received it yet. The reason why is, of course, 
perfectly notorious, namely, that experts are paid at 
the same rate as general practitioners. Mr. Troutbeck 
employs Dr. Freyberger, who being a general practi- 
tioner, and not an expert pathologist, though perhaps by 
now he has some experience, agreed to accept such fees. 

9453. He has made a great many post-mortem 
examinations ?—Exactly. I can only say that he made 
a very gross error in my own case, by reason of his 
performing the post-mortem incompletely; and yet 
that evidence was given to the jury and accepted by 
the jury, namely, that there was another portion of 
the tumour which had not been removed. If he had 
taken the trouble to make the post-mortem completely, 
and had cut it open, he would have discovered that it 
was a simple blood clot. I poimted all that out at the 
time. 

9454. (Dr. Willcox.) Were you present at the post- 
mortem examination ?—No, but I obtained the specimen 
afterwards.* 

9455. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Would Dr. Frey- 
berger admit this now ?—I do not know. He never 
answered it in the Times, so that I should think it 
went by default. 

9456. (Chairman.) How did Dr. Freyberger’s name 
get on the list of pathologists of the County Council? 
—I do not know—we do not know. I should like to 
point out to you (because the medical profession have 
been grossly misrepresented by Mr. Troutbeck im 
this particular) that the British Medical Association 
called a conference of London pathologists, and they 
agreed as follows: “(a) That the employment of 
“expert pathologists to assist in the post-mortem 
“ examination in medico-legal cases of special 
« difficulty is highly desirable, and mdeed necessary. 
« (b) That such an expert canngt replace the medical 
“ practitioner.” That was on the point of clinical 
evidence just specially dealt with. ‘“(c) That the 
“ medical practitioner, through his attendance during 
* life, or presence at or about the time of death, 
‘is in possession of first hand. knowledge which 





* Note by Mr, Troutbeck,—This was given to Sir Victor 
Horsiey by Dr, Freyberger. 
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should be available both in evidence at the inquest, 
and also at the post-mortem examination. (d) That 
the employment of expert pathologists should be in 
addition to, and not in substitution for, the employ- 
ment of the practitioner who has previous knowledge 
of the case. (e) That experts should be remunerated 
at expert rates, with a minimum fee of five guineas 
for post-mortem examination and evidence. Any 
separate investigation to be paid for at special rates. 
(f) That expert pathologists should decline to act in 
any case in which they have not an assurance that 
the principles of these clauses will be observed.” 

9457. There of course comes in the difficulty of 
expense ?—Exactly. The poimt taken was that if the 
statutory fee was two guineas, that statutory fee was 
based on the idea of the general practitioner making 
the post-mortem ; because at that time expert patholo- 
gists were not thought of, and that if you employed a 
man who had been at very great expense to qualify 
himself as an expert pathologist he ought to be paid at 
a higher rate. 

9458. I suppose, in 19 cases out of twenty, you do 
not want an expert P—Hxactly. 

9459. Who is to exercise a discretion as to. whether 
an expert pathologist should be called inornot? That 
is my difficulty. Very often you can entrust the 
post-mortem to the general practitioner ?—Yes, very 
often. Mr. Wyatt gave evidence to that effect, but 
Mr. Troutbeck says: No, they are not fit to make the 
post-mortem. There is a difference of opinion among 
coroners on that subject. Undoubtedly these excep- 
tional cases only occur rarely. 

9460. My difficulty is: How are you to know whatis 
anexceptional case? You may miss it if you give the 
port-mortem to the general practitioner as a rule; or if 
you give it to an expert as a rule, then you deprive the 
general practitioner of certain post-mortem examina- 
tions that he might very fairly well do?—There are a 
large number of practitioners who do not wish to make 
post-mortems. 

9461. If they are attending midwifery cases, for 
example ?—Exactly. If it became the statutory duty 
of expert pathologists to make all post-mortem exam- 
inations, I believe that would be quite satisfactory to 
the profession. 

9462. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) You mean in cities? 
—Yes. 

9463. (Chairman.) Do you think it would? We 
have been told by several witnesses that they think the 
general practitioner who has been called in to the case 
should make the post-mortem unless it is an obvious 
case for an expert ?—That opinion, of course, was simply 
advanced, in the deputation to the County Council, as 
an individual opinion. There has been no claim by 
the Association that that is a statutory right of a 
registered practitioner at all. Mr. Troutbeck’s evidence 
on that subject is not accurate. 

9464, I think we have had evidence to that effect 
before us ?—When a man has been in attendance on 
a case and is willing to make the post-mortem, 
naturally he would expect to be instructed to make the 
post-mortem; and there is no reason why he should 
not do it. 

9465. Then, again, you might get absolutely misled 
by a man who had not sufficient pathological ex- 
perience ?—That is so; but,as I was saying just now, 
if you were to adopt the system of having expert 
pathologists to make the post-mortems, Iam quite sure 
that the profession would welcome it, so long as they 
were really expert pathologists. 

9466. Have you looked through the list of expert 
pathologists that was circulated by the County Council 
some time ago P—Yes; they were the gentlemen who 
came to the conclusions that I have just read to you. 

9467. Have you looked through the list that the 
County Council circulated to the coroners of expert 
pathologists P—Yes, I am saying so. The gentlemen 
originally on that list were those who met us in con- 
ference, and I have just read the conclusions of that 
conference. ; 

9468. Dr. Freyberger was one of them ?—No,-he 
was summoned but did not come. 
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9469. Have you any objection to the County Council 


list? Were the gentlemen well-known pathologists, 
with the exception of Dr. Freyberger ?—That original 
list does not exist. 

9470. But it was circulated and acted on for some 
time—it was drawn up some years ago?—I think it 
was drawn up in 1903. 

9471. Have you any criticism to make on the list, 
with the exception of Dr. Freyberger ?—Oh no, none 
at all. 

9472. Dr. Freyberger’s name was on the list ?—I 
do not call him an expert pathologist. 

9473. That is Just my point ?—I beg your pardon. 
Tf you ask me, do I object to Dr. Freyberger’s name 
appearing as an expert pathologist ? yes, I do; because 
he was not an expert pathologist; he was a general 
practitioner in North-West London. _ 

9474. Were there any other names included in the 
County Council list, except that of Dr. Freyberger, of 
persons who were not expert pathologists ?—No. 

9475. All the rest were expert pathologists P—AIl 
the others, so far as I recollect, were pathologists at 
hospitals and were men of experience and position. 
But that list, of course, no longer exists. 

9476. We know that. I wanted to know whether, 
at the time when it was drawn up, it was, in your 
opinion, fairly drawn up ?—You see those gentlemen 
did not understand the position that they were placed 
in. When they found that they were to perform the 
post-mortem examination and give evidence for two 
guineas, which is the rate for a general practitioner, it 
was an absurd position; but Dr. Freyberger agreed to 
do it at that rate, and therefore Mr. Troutbeck employs 
him. 

9477. Because by getting a large number it would 
pay him to do so, which it would not have done other- 
wise ?—I do not know what actuates Dr. Freyberger. 
All I know is that Mr. Troutbeck is the only coroner 
in London who employs him in hospital cases. If 
you turn to the Annual Report of the Proceedings 
of the London County Council for the year 1908 you 
will find the cases in which an expert pathologist, 
but not a hospital officer—which is the point I was 
raising on Thursday—is employed; the star indicating 
that in those cases the coroner employed a patho- 
logist not connected with the hospital to make the 
post-mortem and give evidence, and in every case 
the statutory fee of two guineas was paid. That 
occurred only in the -practice of Mr. Troutbeck, 
apparently. It was on this question of expert patho- 
logists that I was pointing out just now that the medical 
profession quite recognise that there ought to be such 
officers, and you asked me the question as to how 
I thought they could be appointed. The feeling at the 
Representative Meeting at Oxford, at which this 
matter was discussed, seemed to be in favour of 
district officers being appointed. 

9478. What do you mean by that ?—A pathologist, 
say, for half a county. 

9479. You are speaking of places outside London ? 
—Yes, I am—and of course for a corresponding portion 
in London, whatever was found to be practical and 
necessary. 

9480. In country places you would have this 
difficulty, would you not, that there would be very few 
inquests, but you would suddenly find that your expert 
was called to one part of the country for one case and 
to another part of the country to another case on the 
same day ?—Yes, I am only telling you what occurred 
at the discussion when I was in the chair. I fancy 
that many of those who discussed that question were 
rather actuated by their knowledge of the French 
system and the German system. In the German 
system, of course, the position more closely corresponds 
to that of the Police surgeon. 

9481. (Dr. Willeow.) Do you think it is necessary 
that these experts should have a knowledge of bacteri- 
ology and morbid histology, and should have labora- 
tories at their disposal?—Yes, I think it is most 
essential. ; 

9482. Do you consider that in London and in large 
cities the pathologists at hospitals are the most fit men 
to hold these positions ?—Certainly. 
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9483. Owing to their having all the appliances ‘for 
scientific work to their hands ?—Quite so. , 

9484. (Chairman.) Do you think it would be an 
improvement in the law if the coroner, in a case 
requiring careful expert examination, could order the 
body to be removed to the nearest hospital laboratory, 
where all the apparatus necessary was in existence for 
a skilled pathologist >—The actual performance of the 
post-mortem could be done in the post-mortem room, 
belonging to the coroner’s court; but the subsequent 
investigation, bacteriological or other, must be done in 
a laboratory such as you indicate. 

9485. Supposing that you had a death in West- 
minster which required a very careful post-mortem 
examination, would it be more convenient that some- 
body should be called, say, from Westminster Hospital 
or St. George’s, down to the Westminster post-mortem 
room; or that the coroner should have power to direct 
the body to be taken to St. George’s or Westminster 
Hospital, and that the examination should be conducted 
there P—It would be most convenient for the patho- 
logist, of course, to have the body removed to the 
laboratory and the post-mortem room of the pathologist, 
if you appoint the pathologists to hospitals for this 
purpose. 

9486. (Dr. Willcox.) But there is ‘one objection to 
that, is there not: that there would be a danger of 
spreading infection, say, in the case of small-pox ?—I 
quite agree. 

9487. Is it not better, on the whole, for the post- 
mortem to be made in the mortuary ?—I qualified my 
answer, you will have observed, by saying that, for the 
convenience of the pathologist it would be better to 
remove the body to the pathologist’s laboratory ; but I 
quite agree with you that on the whole it might be 
better not to remove it. 

9488. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) If I might sum up 
your evidence in a question or two, are you or are you 
not in favour of special pathologists performing all post- 
mortem examinations >—Yes, 1 am, personally. I think, 
if you adopted the Minority Report of the Poor Law 
Reform Commission, and if you had a State Medical 
Service, the ideal condition would be, of course, the 
appointment of one of those officers in such districts 
to be the expert pathologist for that district. 

‘9489. Who should perform all post-mortem exami- 
nations ?>—Yes, for the State for medico-legal business. 

9490. Do I rightly gather that that would necessi- 
tate calling clinical evidence in addition in each case ? 
—Yes. 

9491. Would these expert pathologists be expected 
to perform the post-mortems for the same fees as are 
paid now ?—Oh, no; they would be salaried officers ; 
you would get rid of the fee just in the same way as 
with a coroner’s office, they should be salaried. 

9492. Then there would be that salary to consider ? 
—Yes. — 

9493. In addition to the ordinary clinical evidence 
which they get at the present time P—Yes. 

9494. What qualifications would you expect the 
persons so appointed to get?—They should get the 
very highest—M.D., F.R.C.S.—and they should pro- 
duce evidence, as Dr. Willcox suggested just now, of a 
training in bacteriology, toxicology, and other things. 

9495. It would be necessary for an expert patho- 
logist to prove that he had had an experience in 
pathology ?—Yes, that he had educated himself on this 
very question. 

9496. Would it not be sufficient, do you think, if 
a certain number of these expert pathologists were 
appointed in each district. The other condition is the 
ideal ?—Yes, I quoted it as an ideal system. 

9497. Do not you think it would be sufficient for 
the ordinary system if a number were appointed in 
each district 2—Yes, I should think so, if they were 
paid an adequate fee. 

9498. The other condition is ideal; this is more 
practical—it is cheaper?—It is more an adaptation, 
unfortunately, of our present state of things. I cannot 
admit that it is more practical. 

9499. If such a course were “adopted, namely, that 
there should be a certain number of special patho- 
logists appointed in each district, that would presuppose 
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that the present system of the ordinary practitioner 
performing post-mortems would be continued in certain 
cases >—Yes. 

9500. And the calling in.of these experts in difficult 
cases ?—Yes. 

9501. Can you suggest any reason why the coroner 
should not exercise that discretion as to when he 
should call in an expert pathologist >—I think if you 
retain the coroner that is the only course. 

9502. You think that the coroner would be the 
person to call in this expert pathologist when he 
thought that the circumstances were serious enough 
to warrant it 2—Undoubtedly if you retain the coroner’s 
office then the coroner is the only officer who could 
exercise that discretion. 

9503. I take it that you do not suggest that the 
coroner should not be retained under those circum- 
stances ?—If you are discussing the retention of the 
coroner's office now, I am coming to that; but so far 
as I have gone, under ideal circumstances I think he 
ought not to be retained. 

9504. (Chairman.) That is the next point; you 
wish to abolish the office of coroner ?—Yes. 

9505. That is rather a large question ?—Quite so. 
The whole question is, how is the State going to be 
best served. We see that the present system has a 
great many disadvantages, and it is time to consider 
whether there is any better one. As regards abolition, 
of course the proposal to abolish the office of coroner 
would excite horror in some minds; but when you 
come down to practical working, considering that in 
Scotland they have no coroner, I think it is all mere 
sentiment. 

9506. They have the Procurator-Fiscal there ?— 
Yes, 

9507. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Is that so—that it 
is mere sentiment ?—Perhaps it is also vested interests. 
At any rate it is not a question of State importance, 
except upon one ground, that is, the point that was 
raised by Mr. Guy, Stephenson before this Committee, 
namely, the question of the advantage of the publicity 
of an inquiry in a court, which, I have just said, has a 
criminal atmosphere about it, in order to prevent 
crime. I suggest that the advantages of such a 
publicity are largely neutralised by the ridiculous cases 
in which a coroner does hold an inquest, which does 
not add to the dignity of his court in any way. The 
percentage of important criminal cases is really com- 
paratively small. Supposing that you decide that the 
office of coroner must be retained, then how can you 
bring his office into line with modern requirements ? 
Clearly the experience of the British Medical Association 
and of the Lord Chancellor with regard to the present 
jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor over coroners, 
shows that at least the Statute must be revised. 
The coroner's office cannot be permitted to retain its 
present irresponsible judicial position. The coroner 
should be an officer of the State under the control of 
the Home Office. 

9508. (Chairman.) I amafraid that the Home Office 
would be rather loath to take that responsibility ?—I 
do not see why it should not. The Home Office takes 
that responsibility in a great many instances. 

9509. The Home Office is not responsible for any 
judicial offices?—I am just coming to that. An 
amendment of the Coroner’s Act would deprive the 
coroner of a great deal of his judicial character, and 
if you do that then surely it is a most constitutional 
thing to provide that an officer of this importance 
should at least be represented in the House of Com- 
mons by a Minister; I mean bringing it back to a 
constitutional position. 

9510. At present the Home Secretary can make 
inquiries and can give answers in Parliament, but he 
has no control over the functigns of the coroner ?— 
I know. 

9511. Nor has he any control over the judicial func- 
tions of any Judicial Officer, Magistrate, or anybody 
else >—But Iam suggesting that the judicial, position 
of the coroner should be altered. 

9512. And he should be made more like an adminis- 
trative officer >—Yes, 
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9513. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Would you make a 
sort of Coroner General to sit in the House ?—No; 
that is no more necessary than in Scotland, where they 
have the Procurator Fiscal. 

9514. (Chatrman.) The Procurator Fiscal is attached 
to the Lord Advocate P—Yes. 

9515. And the Lord Advocate answers to the 
Attorney-General ?—Yes; he is a Law Officer of the 
Crown. Certainly, I think that most people connected 
with them associate the working of cases of this sort 
with the Home Office. What Mr. Troutbeck said 
about exhumation is quite correct. If the law requires 
altering on that point that is evidently a Home Office 
business ; and why should not the whole thing be under 
the Home Office,—it certainly seems the most logical 
thing? However, that is only a suggestion. As 
regards the present statute, neither the present Lord 
Chancellor nor his predecessor has in our opinion put 
the statute into force in the way of regulating Mr. 
Troutbeck’s action, for instance. 

9516. The only power of the Lord Chancellor, I 
imagine, is either to remove the coroner or not to 
remove him. He can censure him, of course; but 
censure is nothing ?—We do not think so. We think 
that if we have shown that a coroner’s actions are not 
such as they should be in his court, it is the Lord 
Chancellor's duty to censure him; and evidently Lord 
Selborne thought that that was his duty. 

9517. That was im a case where there was mis- 
conduct which might almost have led to removal. It 
was not a case of a wrong exercise of discretion, but a 
case of persistent refusal to do his duty, was it not P— 
I do not know the actual complaint. I know that the 
terms of Lord Selborne’s judgment exactly express the 
feeling of the medical profession on that subject. What 
the medical profession feel is, that if the coroner’s 
court results in false verdicts and injuries to indi- 
viduals and to institutions, and so on, it is the Lord 
Chancellor’s duty to intervene, and as the late Lord 
Chancellor did not imtervene, the British Medical 
Association appled to the Prime Minister, and as the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, did not answer the letters 
of the Association, the Association passed a vote of 
censure upon him; whereupon he did answer their 
letters. But as that Government went out, then fresh 
application was made to the new Lord Chancellor. 

9518. Who, after three years, is still sitting upon 
it >—So far as I know. So that is the position. It 
is quite clear that the present Coroner’s Statute is not 
efficient in regulating the action of coroners. 

9519. What is your alternate proposition P—I have 
understood from a very distinguished judge that the 
present Judicature Act admits, in other causes, of the 
constitution of a court parallel very much to the German 
court for assessing damages for injuries; and technical 
matters requiring expert evidence require expert per- 
sons to hear that evidence. That is recognised in the 
ease of Admiralty matters. 

9520. By means of assessors?—Yes. Therefore I 
suggest that the most economical plan would be that 
medico-legal inquiries should be held by a court con- 
sisting of a judge of the High Court sitting as chairman 
with two medical assessors. 

9521. I am afraid that the difficulty there, is that 
you cannot get a judge of the High Court to try his own 
cases, and probably you would have an inquest held 
two years after the death >—I have nothing to do with 
the present insufficiency of judges. I am only here to 
suggest a court which would have the confidence of 
people who carry on the practice of medicine and 
surgery, as I do. 

9522. But I understand from you that there are 
some 20 coroners in and around London, and that 
19 of those have your confidence ?—No, I said that no 
difficulty had arisen with them. You did not ask me 
whether I thought their verdicts were: accurate in a 
medical sense; very often they are not. 

9523. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) You suggest a High 
Court judge to supplement the coroner ?—Yes. ~ 

9524. Would you pay him the same salary that he 
gets now, 5,0001. a year ?—Yes, they would only have to 
try, perhaps, a comparatively few cases a year; because, 
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as I have already pointed out, the bulk of the coroner’s 
duty would be provided for by a system of preliminary 
inquiry. That would get over all that, just as the 
Procurator Fiscal in Scotland does. 

9525. (Chairman.) You mean that you would have 
an officer corresponding to the Procurator Fiscal, who 
would deal with 999 cases out of a thousand and the 
thousandth case would be referred by him to a judge of 
the High Court ?—Under the heading C. of my précis, 
z.e., on machinery, which is really in existence, only it 
is not administered, I have raised the question of police 
action, action by the Procurator Fiscal as a Home 
Office official advised by a district medical expert and 
by the medical practitioner in attendance. 

9526. That is the Scottish system with modifica- 
tions ?—Precisely, but there are very few cases carried 
on to a higher court. 

9527. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Does a judge of the 
High Court in Scotland try the case ?—Yes, it goes to 
the High Court. 

9528. (Chairman.) Only if the Lord Advocate takes 
it up ?—Yes, and as a matter of fact, very few cases 

o on, 

9529. A case goes on by way of prosecution ?— 
Yes, and there is no reason why it should not go on. 

9530. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) But, leaving out the 
question of publicity, what is the difference between 
the duties of the coroner and the duties of the 
Procurator Fiscal?—Leaving out the question of 
publicity at the present moment, as I understand, the 
coroner says that if he receives such and such informa- 
tion he is bound to hold an inquest. 

9531. In certain cases?—Yes. I am pointing out 
that if you alter the statute it will not be necessary for 
him to hold an inquest at all. 

9532. A great number of cases are settled by the 
Procurator Fiscal in camera, as it were ?—Yes. 

9533. But the inquiry is practically held by the 
Procurator Fiscal in camera ?—Yes. 

9534. Therefore, if the coroner held his inquiries in 
the same way, he would practically be domg the same 
thing as the Procurator Fiscal does >—Yes. 

9535. Then, except for the question of publicity, 
what is the difference ?—That as I understand is the 
whole question, Mr. Guy Stephenson’s point. 

9536. Is it not a fact that there is a very strong 
objection in certain quarters to the secrecy of the 
Procurator Fiscal’s system in Scotland ?—I have not 
heard it. 

9537. Would you be surprised to hear that there 
has been strong objection taken to the secrecy with 
which the inquiry is held, and that publicity is reckoned 
one of the advantages of the coroner's system in 
England ?—I have no doubt that that is said. 

9538. At any rate, you will admit that there is a 
great advantage in publicity in a great many cases ?— 
No; on the contrary, as I said before, any advantage 
with regard to publicity seems to me entirely neutra- 
lised by the mass of ridiculous cases in which inquests 
are held in coroners’ courts. 

9539. You agree that there is some advantage ?—I 
am quoting Mr. Guy Stephenson to that effect. Some 
authorities hold that. 

9540. Therefore it is a debateable point whether a 
public inquiry or a private inquiry is the better ?— 
Yes. 

«9541. (Chairman.) Would there not be an enormous 
outery if persons were deprived of this very public 
inquiry ?—I daresay. 

9542. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Take the case of an 
alleged grievance in a neighbourhood where the public 
isin a state of arms as to whether a person has been 
guilty of cruelty to a child or cruelty to an old person, 
und death ensues. Is not the fear of that very much 
allayed by the public inquiry which is held P—But that 
case under my system would go on to the court, and a 
public inquiry would be held. 

9543. Under what circumstances ?—Any case of 
suspicion of that sort would be referred. It involves 
criminal conduct on the part of some individual. 

9544. Not necessarily. J used the word alleged P— 
Most crimes are alleged till they are tried. 
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9545. Is it not a fact that a large number of 
inquiries are held by coroners in which when the matter 
is originally opened there is a tremendous amount of 
suspicion, which is allayed and public excitement is 
allayed by the public inquiry itself ?—Yes. 

9546. Is not that a distinct advantage ?---Undoubt- 
edly, that the public anxiety should be allayed by any 
public inquiry, certainly. 

9547. Therefore that would be a distinct advantage 
over the Scottish system at the present time, of holding 
inquiries secretly?—I do not understand that to be 
the Scottish system. If there was a public feeling of 
that sort, the case would be passed on. 

9548. We have had it given in evidence here that, 
except in certain specified cases, accidents to machinery 
and so on, the great majority of inquiries in Scotland 
are held by the Procurator Fiscal in camera ?—I think 
they might perfectly well be held in camera. If you 
read the list of verdicts returned by coroners’ juries, 
the vast majority of those cases should never have gone 
to open court. 

9549. What has put this into your mind that the 
coroner's court is unfitted and the system is wrong ?— 
Simply that I have had 25 years’ experience of their 
verdicts. 

9550. Are you led to make the suggestion in conse- 
quence of the encounter that you have had with 
Mr. Troutbeck ?—Not a bit of it. 

9551. This is not solely on that ground, but solely 
in the public interest >—If you read the history of the 
coroners’ system from the times of Wakley, I should 
have thought there was evidence there, long before 
Mr. Troutbeck was ever heard of, to show that the 
coroner's office at least wanted very considerable 
alteration even with the Coroners’ Act as it stands 
to-day. 

9552. But you want to abolish the coroner ?—I 
have put before this Committee two systems. I have 
already first stated that in my opinion the best thing 
would be to abolish the present system of the coroner ; 
and I have also put before this Committee the means 
whereby, if you retain the coroner, the thing could be 
made a little better. Those are two distinct systems. 
I am on the first now. 

9553. No doubt the present system wants improving, 
as all systems do whenever they have been in existence 
for a certain time. But can you tell me of any large 
public discontent which exists in connection with the 
position of coroners, and, if so, what is your evidence of 
it >—Among the public, no. 

9554. Then I am to take it from you that on the 
whole the public are satisfied with the system ? 
—No, I do not know that either; I have heard a great 
many adverse comments among the public on the 
coroner system. 

9555. Then it really comes to this: it is merely 
your own opinion ?—That is exactly what I was asked 
to give. 

9556. (Chairman.) What is your next pomt; do we 
now come to the question of anzsthetics >—I am quite 
ready. 

9557. Do yon agree that, as the law stands at 
present, every case of death under an anzsthetic which 
is caused by an anesthetic ought to be reported to the 
coroner ?—Yes. 

9558. The view which most coroners hold is that 
that they have no discretion; that a death under anzxs- 
thetics is an unnatural death, and that they are bound, 
therefore, to hold an imquiry without any option ?— 
Yes, a great many of them do, but the Coroners’ 
Society did not hold that view. But I think that an 
inquiry ought to be held in every case of death due 
to anesthetics. Note that is quite different from an 
inquiry in every case of death during anesthesia. 

9559. But until you have had the inquiry it is 
difficult to differentiate ?—Yes, and these cases are 
most difficult; and I think again that the coroner’s 
court is absolutely incapable of coming to a correct 
opinion on the subject. 

9560. Can they not hear expert evidence ?—Un- 
doubtedly they can; but they have to decide, 

9561. (Dr. Willcow.) Can they assimilate that expert 
evidence ?—Absolutely no; and I do not see why any 
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one form of medical treatment: should be enquired into 
by an inquest in the coroner’s court any more than any 
others. eetag ri 

9562. (Chairman.) You cannot draw a distinction 
between poisoning by chloroform and poisoning, say, 
by morphia ?—No. : : 

9563. Half the drugs that you employ are poisons ? 
—Yes, The reason why the custom of coroners’ inquiry 
has grown up is obvious, namely, that a pertectly 
healthy person may be suddenly put to death, and if 
the public wish an inquest to be held, it must be held 
to satisfy the public mind; but the verdicts returned, 
in my opinion, are perfectly ridiculous. 

9564. We have had the Liverpool coroner here 
to-day and he told us that he had had on an average in 
the last six years eight deaths under anesthetics, and 
in not one single case was there any blame attaching to 
anybody; the anwsthetic had always been carefully 
administered with the greatest skill and the operation 
was an absolutely necessary one >—Well, there are two 
sources of death as it were: one is an accident that 
may occur during anesthesia from a foreign body 
getting into the wind pipe; and the other, which is the 
real question that the jury ought to return a verdict 
upon, is the question of dose. That is the real 
question; but it is only of quite recent years that the 
question of dosage has since Dr. Snow’s time been 
worked at. The evidence offered in the coroner’s court 
has nothing whatever to do with the dose, because, if 
the anesthetic is given by the open method and the 
gentleman giving it is giving it in full consciousness, 
as he considers, of his power to give anesthetics, he 
has no means of knowing the dose that he is actually 
giving by the open method; so that the coroner's jury 
do not have before them the evidence, even expert 
evidence, on a fundamental point of that kind. 

9565. Do you hold, with Dr. Waller, that the dose 
ought never to exceed 2 per cent ?—I am coming to that. 
Tam only pointing out at present that, the coroner’s 
courts never exercise a proper judicial examination of 
the case, because they do not have the evidence before 
them. 

9566. That is the fault of the expert who gives the 
evidence, and not the fault of the coroner, surely P— 
But it comes to the same thing, that the verdict of 
coroners’ juries at the present time on this subject are 
not reliable. And as regards protection of the public 
in this matter, I do not believe in it for a single 
moment; I think these inquests are simply a source of 
alarm to the public and make them nervous about taking 
anesthetics, and contribute thereby to heart failure 
and so forth by fainting, and they are an injury to the 
medical practitioner who happens to be doing his work 
perfectly loyally, and they are often an injury to the 
Institution involved. 

9567. You think that the coroner ought at any rate 
to hold a preliminary inquiry, and, unless there is some 
suspicion about the case, it ought to go no further? 
—Yes. 

9568. And that in the public interest P—Quite so. 
May I quote a well-known case in London. Dr, Waldo 
made a most valuable series of inquiries—they were 
most of them inquests—and he deduced from those 
inquiries that for the open method you ought to employ 
men of expert standing. But that need not have been 
done by means of open public inquests ; it was not a bit 
better for bemg an outcome of public inquests. That 
discovery as it were—a very obvious discovery—was 
found by Dr. Waldo’s direction through his inquiring 
into the deaths. But the coroner’s jury never helped 
him a bit; on the contrary, it was Dr. Waldo only, so 
far as I know; and the conclusion that he arrived 
at is a working conclusion which other institutions had 
already come to before. 

9569. I suppose that an expert by watching the 
signs in his patients knows exactlyywhat dosage he is 
giving ’—No, he does not—emphatically not. He knows 
only when he is getting near the danger line. 

_ 9570. That is all that you want, is it not P—No, it 
is not. 

9571. It is practically all X—No, we want a great 
deal more. But let me just conclude on the first part 
of the subject. If a public inquiry is thought to be 





necessary, then you should have an expert tribunal to 
try these cases. The expert tribunal I have suggested 
already would do admirably. Personally I do not think 
it is necessary, but still, that is only my opinion. 

9572. You think that the ordinary coroner and 
jury are not a good tribunal P—No. 

9573. With a good coroner or a bad one ?—I think 
they are perfectly incapable. 

9574. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) You recognise, 
I think you said just now, that the coroner’s court is - 
a quasi? criminal court P—Yes. 

9575. And one of the principal objects, if not the 
principal object, of that court is to inquire whether 
crime has been committed ?Yes. 

9576. I suppose you admit that it is conceivable 
that crime may be committed under anzsthesia P— 
Yes. 

9577. Therefore in any case wherever inquiry is 
held, an inquiry by the coroner is necessary to see 
whether crime has been committed ?—No, I do not 
think so. You meant to say, that every patient who 
is treated by some medical man is possibly a victim of 
crime—that is what it comes to. 

9578. No; I put to you a hypothetical case that 
crime may be committed under anesthesia ?—While 
the patient is unconscious, I understand so. 

9579. Say, by means of anesthesia ?—Yes, while 
the patient is rendered unconscious crime may be 
committed; for instance, false accusations have heen 
made in such cases. bs 

9580. Then it is necessary for a quasz criminal 
court to make investigation into those cases ?—If there 
is an allegation of crime, yes; but I am referring to 
cases, and I understood the Chairman to refer to 
cases, of deaths under anesthesia which were duly 
certified by a medical practitioner. 

9581. Iam coming to the legal aspect. After all, 
that is our duty here in connection with this investi- 
gation: we are dealing with the law and practice of 
coroners and their courts. Is it not the duty of the 
coroner and his court, and is it not his practice, to 
ascertain whether crime has been committed ?—I 
thought it was to find out the cause of death. 

9582. In connection therewith let me put it again. 
In the case of the death of a person upon whom the 
coroner is holding an inquest, it is one of the primary 
duties of the coroner to ascertain whether crime has 
been committed ?—I daresay. 

9583. You admitted just now that crime may be 
committed under anesthesia P—Yes, supposing a person 
gave an anesthetic to somebody else alone, crime 
might be committed. 

9584. Then surely that is a case in which an inquiry 
ought certainly to be held; and to investigate such a 
case as that it must come before the coroner’s court P— 
If a person kills his patient by means of an anesthetic, 
undoubtedly. 

9585. Then, if the coroner believed that he was 
justified in holding an inquest, he would of course do 
so P—Certainly. 

9586. And with respect to the medical or surgical 
aspect of the case, or the scientific side of it, there 
would be no necessity for|the coroner to go into a 
detailed scientific inquiry in the case of a person dying 
under anesthetics P—I said that he could not do it. 

9587. You say that he could not do it. Igoa 
little further, and I say in connection with his office 
that, as long as he is satisfied that no crime has been 
committed, there is no necessity for him to go into any 
enlarged scientific aspect of the cause of death under 
anesthesia ?—I thought his duty was to find the cause 
of death. Crime seems to me to be another issue. 

9588. Is it not an important one ?—It may be in 
the mind of the coroner who holds the inquest. 

9589. If the coroner can ascertain the cause of 
death—that it is not due to crime—that is really all the 
‘coroner’s duty ?—Is it? 

9590. Is it not so under the coroner’s law at the 
present time ?—I understand that he has to find out 
the cause of death ; whether he has to find out crime 
I do not know. 
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9591. I said just now, if the coroner ascertains the 
cause of death, that it is not due to any crime, that is 
all he wants to do; that is all the duty that is imposed 
upon him ?—Is it? 

9592. Will you take it so ?—I will take it from you, 
of course. 

9593. Therefore, there is no absolute necessity for 
him to go minutely in detail into any scientific basis in 
connection with a death under anesthetics P—Pardon 
me, there is; because he will not have arrived at the 
real cause of death. And that is what invariably 
happens. 

. 9594. I concluded that he had done so?—I say 
that he cannot doso. He cannot ascertain the cause 
of death if the anesthetic has been given by the open 
method. . 

9595. Then what is your suggestion ?—The really 
vital question of course is the question of dosage—it 
all turns on that. It is like any other chemical 
poisoning. If you are going to give a chemical poison 
toa person, you ought to know the dose for that 
person, and whether it is tolerable by that person. 
Now, on this matter of vital importance to the public, 
the public have done nothing; but the general 
practitioners of this country have spent nearly 1,500. 
on experimental researches and clinical researches in 
order to try and find out what is the minimal dose— 
that dose which should be sufficient to produce an 
anzsthesia (insensibility to pain) and at the same time 
is not dangerous to life. The British Medical Associa- 
tion have spent 1,447]. on this point. They appointed 
a clinical committee in 1901, and an experimental 
committee in 1905, and they have found, as Dr. Walter 
told you, that 2 per cent. may be regarded as a safe 
minimal dose, that a person can tolerate 2 per cent. at 
any rate for a very long time. 

9596. (Chairman). Does not that depend on indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasy ?—In the case of the individual, of 
course, that must always be left an open question 
scientifically. 

9597. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Can you disregard 
idiosyncrasy at 2 per cent. ?—Yes, I personally believe 
that you can. 

9598. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) We are getting 

‘right away from the question ?—No; if any protection 
for the public is to be drawn up on the question of 
anesthesia, I think it can only be done with an accurate 
and full knowledge of the principles of anesthetics, 

_ 9599. May I remind you of my question? My ques- 
tion was: if a coroner’s inquiry is not a proper one for 
making investigations in cases of death under anes- 
thetics, what inquiry do you suggest ?—I have already 
suggested one. 

9600. I have not heard it >—I am sorry, but I said 
a few minutes ago that (under (C) ‘‘ Machinery”) if a 
public inquiry was necessary, I should advise the 
appointment of a medico-legal tribunal. 

9601. In which a High Court judge should take the 
place of the coroner ?—Certainly. 

9602. Let us assume for the purpose of argument 
that that is an impracticable suggestion (I do not say 
that it is), and that something on the lines of existing 
affairs is to go on: you would then deprive the coroner 
of the investigation, but you would set up another 
tribunal ?—Certainly, the coroner is absolutely unfit to 
do it. If you ask me who should take his place, at the 
present moment, with our present apparatus (that 
means the Judicature Act), then, if I have understood 
the learned judge correctly, the present law admits of 

_ the formation of a court such as I have stated ad hoe. 


(Str Thomas Bramsdon.) I am sorry that I was not: 


aware of it. 

9603. (Chairman.) Every High Court judge is ex 
officio a coroner ?—Yes. 

9604. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) But he never acts 

as such. I would like to follow this up, if you will 
allow me. Your suggestion is that a High Court judge 
should hold these investigations >—Yes. 
_ 9605. Can you tell me why a High Court judge 
should be more competent to hold these investigations 
than a coroner ?—I said a High Court judge with two 
medical assessors. mE 


9606. Would it not be desirable to give the coroner 
the same power, with two medical assessors ?—Except 
that, as regards the coroners, they have not the status of 
a judge. 

9607. Granted; but would not the coroner with 
his experience be just as capable ?—That is a purely 
legal administrative point, on which I am not qualified 
to express an opinion. I would accept the coroner 
if you thought fit, but he must have two medical — 
ASSESSOrS. 

9608. Just bearing upon what the Chairman asked 
you at an earlier stage, do not you think that the same 
result would be arrived at, or possibly a better result 
if, instead of having two medical assessors you had two 
medicalwitnesses —No, that is my whole point. The 
men must be in the position of judges to avoid the 
Chairman as it were coming to a wrong decision, 

9609. You would do away with the jury ?—Yes, 
absolutely. 

9610. Who would give the decision; the two 
medical assessors or the coroner ?—The two medical 
assessors, tempered by the coroner or judge. 

' 9611. Supposing that the medical assessors could — 
not agree ?—Then the coroner or judge would decide 
between them. 

9612. Then in those cases it would be the same as 
if the coroner formed the opinion in the first instance ? 
—If that were true you would have to abolish any 
court of appeal when judges do not agree. 

9613. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Coming back to the 
question of dose—which is the real key to the position— 
do you say that 2 per cent. is now accepted by the 
British Medical Association ?—That is the result of 
the findings of the committee. The Association, of 
course, have not voted upon this subject. It is a- 
subject that would not be put before a Representative 
Meeting. 

9614. (Chatirman.) It is not a votable subject ?— 
No, it is not. 

9615. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Strictly speaking you 
are expressing your own opinion as regards dosage ?—I 
have a very large experience now of three years’ work 
with the Vernon-Harcourt apparatus, which is the 
most practical apparatus for giving a known dose of 
chloroform, and I do not know of any case of death 
occurring with the use of that apparatus due to 
chloroform. 

9616. (Chairman.) Can anyone use it ?—Yes, any- 
one. All statements about complications are absolutely 
beside the mark; they are not thecase. The apparatus 
is absolutely simple: you simply turn a tap and you 
can put out any fraction, from nothing to 2 per cent., 
by a simple movement on a dial. 

9617. Does not the dosage depend upon tempera- 
ture >—Yes. 

9618. You must have a uniform temperature ?— 
Yes. 

9619. And must you have a perfectly uniform kind 
of chloroform ?—The quality of the chloroform has 
nowadays nothing to do with it; purity in manufacture 
is general. 

9620. (Str Malcolm Morris.) It is not necessary to 
have the Waller apparatus ?—The Waller apparatus 
is very good, and so also is Dr. Allcock’s. 

9621. (Chatirman.) That is an index apparatus P— 
In the Vernon-Harcourt apparatus you can see in a 
moment what percentage you are giving in a given 
time. During the whole of an operation I am asking 
the anesthetist what he is giving, and I have it lowered 
by a tenth of 1 per cent. down to nothing and then up 
again according to the state of the case, and we know 
exactly what we are giving. 

9622. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Do you think that the 
scientific position is now ripe for making it penal to 
use the open method?—No. Unfortunately it takes 
something like 10 years to introduce anything into 
public use. 

9623. (Chairman.) But any skilled anesthetist would 
use different methods in different cases, would he not? 
—Certainly, he would. 

9624. I have seen two cases myself, and in one 
case the mask was used and in the other the shield, 
by a skilled anesthetist in operations. You would 
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hardly make the mask and index universal ?—You 
cannot. 

9625, That would only apply to hospitals and not 
field work ?—No; field work is subject to no difficulties. 

9626. I was rather thinking of this case. A country 
practitioner is called in to a man who has had a bad 
accident with an agricultural machine ; he has to take 
a bottle of chloroform and a handkerchief, and to do 
the best he can ?—If he has to give the anzsthetic and 
do the operation, as sometimes happens. 

9627. Or to get in a friend to use the apparatus P— 
Yes; but it would be much safer if he used the 
Vernon-Harcourt apparatus and gave that to the 
friend, because the friend could not kill the patient. 

9628. (Dr. Willcow.) And it is very portable P—Yes. 
These other apparatus are undoubtedly very complex, 
but the. Vernon-Harcourt is not. 

9629. And Allcock’s is portable?—Yes, but it 
necessitates a blow through by bellows or motor fan. 
The advantage of the Vernon-Harcourt in my opinion 
is that it is entirely done by the breathing of the 
patient—it is a draw through apparatus. 

9630. (Chairman.) It is done automatically by the 
patient ?—Yes ; he simply draws the anesthetic through 
two apertures. 

9631. You have had great experience in operations. 
T should like to get your opinion on one or two points 
connected with anesthetics. In what you said about 
dosage, do you refer only to chloroform or to ether P— 
I am only referring to chloroform, because it is much 
more difficult to regulate the dose of ether. 

9632. Are there many cases in which the anes- 
thetist says: “In this particular case I would rather 
employ ether or a mixture of chloroform and ether” ? 
—There are some. 

9633. Then your remarks do not apply to those 
vases ?—No, they do not apply to ether. 

9634, Or to a mixture of chloroform and ether ? 
—Personally I think such mixtures are extremely 
dangerous, because by experiment it has been shown 
that, with the so called A.C.E., it is purely a question 
of dilution; you are really using a dilute form of 
chloroform. 

9635. And there is no advantage in the way of 
strengthening the heart derived from the ether and the 
alcohol —As regards ether, ether does produce less 
depression on the heart than chloroform; but if a 
person drew in as much alcohol as there is in the 
mixture, his heart would soon be adversely affected by 
the alcohol; but of course he does not get it. In fact 
no one knows exactly the proportionate evaporation 
from the compound. All we know is that deaths have 
occurred under A.C.E., and the assumption has been 
naturally that the anesthetist thought he was quite 
safe in using it: he has poured it into some inhaler 
and put it upon the patient’s mouth; the patient has 
inhaled 4 per cent. of chloroform and has gone off 
from cardiac arrest. 

9636. Are there not a large number of accidents 
with anesthetics due to other causes than heart failure ? 
—There are two great causes of deaths from toxic 
action of anesthetics: one is paralysis of the respira- 
tion, the other heart arrest. Drs. Embley and Martin 
have entirely cleared that up scientifically. 

9637. Is that Dr. Martin of the Lister Institute ?— 
Yes. The arrest of the heart has been produced when 
by the open method the mask was put on the face and 
death occurred; the patient often is stated to have 
inhaled only a few times. There can be no doubt on 
the point, since in Dr. Waller’s laboratory it was shown 
that under a Skinner’s mask, by pouring chloroform 
on the top of thin flannel an atmosphere of 4 per cent. 
of chloroform could be produced in the cavity of the 
mask ; and Embley and Martin showed that with 4 per 
cent. you could get reflex inhibition of the heart—that 
is one form of death. Then aafother form is where 
during the long continued action of chloroform the 
blood-pressure falls and the respiration gradually fails ; 
the respiratory centre under those circumstances will 
often suddenly stop working and the heart go on 
beating. That was the position that was taken by the 
Hyderabad Commission. In fact both these causes of 
death exist, and they are both proportional naturally 


to the dose of poison. The only point at which 
idiosyncrasy can theoretically come in is in cases where 
persons have unsuspected heart weakness. 

9638. Is that what is referred to as status lym- 
phaticus P—Not necessarily heart failure, unsuspected 
heart weakness may only be shown by the direct toxic 
action of chloroform on the heart; that is to say, the 
dose that kills one patient might be tolerated by 
somebody else. 

9639. (Dr. Willcow.) In other words, there is 
idiosynerasy P—Yes, you must always keep the point 
open. 

9640. (Chairman.) Idiosyncrasy of the disease ?— 
Actual organic disease of the heart as the cause of 
death under anesthesia is extremely rare. ; 

9641. Is that because surgeons hesitate to operate 
when people have heart disease P—No; I never hesitate 


-with the Vernon-Harcourt apparatus to give chloroform 


to anybody. I do not care how diseased the heart is. 

9642. Can you regulate the percentage so precisely ? 
—Yes, up to the point of losing conciousness, and then 
you can bring it down to nothing. 

9643. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Even in the case of 
chloroform with bad valvular disease P—Yes; for cases 
where we used to operate under local anesthesia we 
frequently give chloroform. 

9644. (Dr. Willeow.) With regard to the action of 
chloroform upon the heart, the most important thing is 
the condition of the heart muscle ?—Yes. 

9645. One of the characteristics of the condition 
described as status lymphaticus is that the heart 
muscle is often degenerated ?—It is so described. 

9646. And that would account for these deaths 
under anesthesia ?—Yes. 

9647. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) In your long operations 
do you use chloroform much more than ether ?—I prac- 
tically now never use ether, because ether has several 
disadvantages: that it produces irritation of the re- 
spiratory passages and chloroform does not; but my 
chief reason for using chloroform is that it is much more 
agreeable to the patient afterwards. 

9648. (Chacrman.) And at the time of adminis- 
tration ?—Yes. 

9649. (Dr. Willcox.) You are not a physician, but I | 
think you can tell .us this. In those cases of fatty 
degeneration of the heart muscle with normal valves, 
that condition is practically unrecognisable during life ? 
—Yes. 

9650. So that it is only after the accident has 
happened that you find out the cause of it P—Yes. ; 

9651. Do the appearances show that on the post- 
mortem ?—No. 

9652. So that you really require a very skilled 
pathologist to detect it?—Yes; now it requires an 
extremely skilled pathologist, because the little band 
of muscle which communicates the rhythmical im- 
pression from one part of the heart to the other is 
extremely small, and an ordinary pathologist would 
not detect any changes in it at all. 

9653. Are those changes visible to the naked eye ? 
—Very often they are not. 

9654. Does it require staining?—They require 
microscopical examination. 

9655. Miscroscopal examination and _ staining P— 
Yes. 

9656. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Are there no post- 
mortem appearances at all in the case of death under 
anesthetics P—No. 

9657. (Chairman.) It depends upon the cause of 
death, does it not; there may be asphyxial conditions? - 
—There again these asphyxial conditions disappear by 
the time the post-mortem is made. 

9658. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Quad anesthetics 
there are no particular post-mortem appearances P— 
No. 

9659. (Dr. Willcow.) Only signs of asphyxia P—And 
they will have disappeared. Besides, very often they 
are very slightly marked. 

9660. (Chatrman.) Before we go on to the question 
of who may administer anesthetics, I should like to 
ask you one or two more questions. Do you think that 
the anesthetic ought to be chosen by the surgeon or 
by the anesthetist >—By the surgeon, That question 
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has been discussed I am sure in medical meetings, and 
I feel convinced that the general conclusion was that 
it is the surgeon who is responsible for the operation, 
and therefore primarily the question of the anesthetic 
ought to be settled by him; but undoubtedly the 
anesthetist would be perfectly within his right in 
protesting, if on his examination of the patient be 
found certain conditions existing which he thought 
militated against that particular anesthetic which the 
surgeon wished for. 

9661. In your own experience you have come to the 
conclusion that chloroform is the best anesthetic, and 
that itis as safe as any other if the dosage can be 
regulated ?—Yes. 

9662. Is that taught in Medical Schools ?—Yes ; but 
it is not taught in all. 

9663. Can you tell us what steps the General 
Medical Council have taken to enforce the teaching of 
anzsthestics to students before they are qualified P— 
When I was a member of the Council I brought 
forward the subject and endeavoured to carry a reso- 
lution that it should be a compulsory part of the 
curriculum. I lost that. 

9664. That is some years ago ?—Yes, and I have 
been off the Council now for four years, so that I do 
not know the actual present position; but I am still 
absolutely of opinion that it would be perfectly possible 
to make it part of the compulsory curriculum. 

9665. (Dr. Willcox.) Are you aware that most of the 
London Medical Schools insist on a student presenting 
to the Dean a certificate that he has undergone an 
adequate course in aneesthetic instruction, before he is 
allowed to go up for his Final Examination ?—I did not 
know that it was accepted by all the schools. I believe 
that University College was the first school at which 
a systematic instruction of the house officers in giving 
anesthetics was a condition of their appointment, but I 
did not know that it was now adopted generally. 

9666. In several schools that is so. You think it 
is a desirable system ?—TI think it is essential, and I 
cannot see any reason why the qualifying body should 
not carry out the examination in the ordinary way. 

9667. (Chairman.) This question of anesthetics is 
avery important question, and it is a question which 
has more or less been referred to us against our will. 
What do you think would be an adequate training for 
the ordinary student? He ought to have theoretical 
instruction ; and what practical instruction ought he 
to have? I should like to know what you advocate on 
both those points; what would be the standard that 
you would set up?—In the first place, as I stated to 
the Royal Commission on Vivisection, I think that all 
students ought to be taught to give anesthetics on 
animals first. I do not think that any student ought 
to gain his first experience by anzsthetismg human 
beings. 

9668. Not even under supervision ?—Certainly not. 
He ought to learn by giving anesthetics to animals 
first. ‘Then when he comes to the hospital side of his 
work he ought to receive, as he does receive certainly 
at University College Hospital from Dr. Buxton, 
theoretical lectures on the subject and practical in- 
struction in the Anesthesia Room at the hospital. I 
think that the instruction given there is quite adequate, 
barring that the man has not, under present regulations, 
had the previous experience of anesthetising a living 
thing. 

9669. A living thing under circumstances which 
try his nerves ?—Exactly, and whose death does not 
matter—that is the point. There is no moral respon- 
sibility if you give too much chloroform to a cat. 

9670. You mean that men are turned out into the 
profession who have not had a sufficient experience 
and who are appalled by the consequences of what 
they are doing and thereby lose their nerve P—I think 
that the public suffer more from anesthetics being 
given imperfectly; from a patient having so much as 
to make him very uncomfortable after the operation, 
or having so little as to make the operation more 
difficult. 

9671. In hospitals, of course, a skilled anesthetist 
ought always to be present ?—Yes. 
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9672. You would never let a student, I understand 
give anwsthetics P—Yes, I would allow him to give 
anesthetics if he has had a preliminary training by 
giving them to animals. I would allow him to do it 
then under the direction of an expert anesthetist. 

9673. Surely any student who has got up to his third 
or fourth year can give anesthetics directly under the 
anwsthetist’s eye with safety P—Yes, I should say with 
safety to the individual. I do not think that individuals 
thus anzsthetised run any appreciable risk. What I 
meant was that unless some one has the primary 
responsibility of watching the respiration, and so forth, 
and appreciating the variations in 1espiration—unless 
he has gone through that preliminary training he would 
not appreciate it when he came to do it in a hospital. 

9674. You think that the whole theory of anzs- 
thetics ought to be taught to every student ?—Yes. 

9675. For instance, the danger of the tongue falling 
back, and the danger of anesthetics after food ?—Yes, 
all those things are taught very fully. And allow me 
to point out that I think they ought to be taught, not 
only to every person who is going to be registered on 
the Medical Register, but to every person who is going 
to be registered on the Dentists’ Register. 

9676. Now we come to another point: Who really 
ought to be allowed to administer anesthetics ?—I 
think a registered medical practitioner, or a registered 
dentist. 

9677. Would you allow a registered dentist to 
adminster any other anesthetic than nitrous oxide P— 
Yes; I think that the qualification of L.D.S. is quite 
enough, provided the man has had this training that I 
speak of. In that matter I do not agree with Dr. 
Hewitt. 

9678. Would you permit the same person to admin- 
ister the anesthetic and to perform the operation ?—I 
do not think it is possible to prevent it by statute ; but 
so far as possible it ought to be prevented. 

9679. It is possible to prevent it in the case of 
dentists, because their operations are never very 
urgent P—I do not think it is possible in the case of 
dentists in the country; the dentists in the country 
often have to give gas and then extract. 

9680. I was thinking of the more lasting anes- 
thetics—chloroform and ether ?—I do not think they 





‘should ever be given without a second person being 


present. I was thinking of gas. It is a question of 
expense, you know, to the public. The ordinary patient 
of a dentist could not bear the expense of having an 
expert, as it were, to give the anesthetic ; but a dentist 
gives gas which costs 5d. or 6d., and then quickly 
extracts a tooth without much risk to the patient. 

9681. In your opinion nitrous oxide is a very safe 
anzesthetic >—Yes. 

9682. Especially when given with oxygen ?—Yes. 

9683. Referring to some evidence which was given 
before the] Vivisection Commission, it is a fact, is it not, 
that the danger of chloroform can be mitigated by 
giving certain drugs to the patient >—Yes, we used to 
give morphia of course, but those drugs have certain 
disadvantages. 

9684. I am thinking more of heart stimulants such 
as atropin ?—Yes, atropin again is given; but you 
may overdo it. Ina case that I operated upon a short 
time ago, the heart suddenly began to run away in the 
middle of the operation, and we had to stop the 
operation. I found out afterwards that the patient 
had had a dose of atropin given him by the anesthetist, 
and it was entirely due to that. The patient, I may 
say, made an excellent recovery from the operation. 

9685. (Dr. Willcox.) Do you know how much was 
given P—I am not sure whether it was a 75th or a 
z2,th, that is to say, a one-fiftieth. The simpler the 
anesthetic the better. I do not give any drug now ‘of 
any kind. 

9686. (Chairman.) You simply confine your atten- 
tion to the dosage P—Exactly. 

9687. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Which do you consider 
responsible, the surgeon who operates or the anes- 
thetist >—The surgeon. 

9688. He can say which anesthetic he wishes P— 
Yes. 
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9689. (Dr. Willcow.) In difficult cases I take it that 
you would consult with the anzsthetist as to which 
anzesthetic should be used ?—Certainly. 

9690, And witha physician possibly Pit necessary. 

9691. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) With regard to 
dentists, you think that nitrous oxide is a very safe 
anesthetic —Yes. 

9692, You know that there are a large number of 
persons who are not registered dentists P—Yes. _ 

9693. They are unregistered, but they claim to 
have a good deal of knowledge of the practical work of 

tistry P—Yes. 
pereey: Would you give them the right to administer 
nitrous oxide ?—Certainly not. 

9695. Would you give a registered dentist the 
right to administer a local anzesthetic P—Yes. 

9696. You think that is safe, such as cocaine P— 
ag f opinion that registered 

9697. I think you are of opimion that registere 
dentists are fairly snunebat ?—Yes, I think the L.D.S. 
is a very substantial qualification. And, besides, you 
see you have the advantage of protection to the State 
through his being a registered man; you have that 
disciplinary control over him. Unregistered persons 
simply prey upon the public, because they escape with 
only an occasional death and they still play havoc with 
the public. : 

9698. (Chairman.) You may have a very skilled 
unqualified man, but you have absolutely no guarantee P 
—That is so; and instead of their being convicted of 
manslaughter, they escape punishment. 

9699. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Do you know any- 
thine about the Incorporated Society of Adaptors and 
Extractors of Teeth 2—I have heard of it. 

9700. You do not know anything about it of your 
own knowledge ?—No, not personally. That is how 
the law is evaded, of course. These people found out 
very soon that they could evade the law respecting 
registration, by forming themselves into companies, 
and unfortunately the House of Lords has never 
accepted the various amendments of the law which the 
British Medical Association have put forward in order 
to stop this evasion of the Registration Acts. We 
have made numerous attempts, beginning with an 
amendment of the Companies Act. Mr. Ritchie did 
accept it while it was passing from House to House, 
and then unfortunately he threw it away again in the 
House of Commons; consequently the public remains 
unprotected to this present day. 

9701. (Chairman.) You say that general anesthetics 
ought not to be administered except by a qualified 
practitioner ?—Yes. 

9702. I suppose you confine that to anesthetics 
administered for the purposes of a surgical operation P 
—Yes. 

9703. For instance, would you prevent a midwife 
under a doctor’s orders giving an anesthetic to a woman 
in childbirth ?—No, because she is not then primarily 
responsible; she is simply giving it under the direction 
of the doctor, she herself being a registered person, we 
must not forget, and therefore being under disciplinary 
control. 

9704. Therefore in recommending legislation, one 
could confine it to administering general anesthetics 
for the purpose of some operation P—Yes. 

9705. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Would you allow a 
nurse to administer an anexsthetic under the jurisdiction 
of a surgeon?—No. Unfortunately the Government 
will not accept the registration of nurses. If you put 
a nurse under registration you clearly have her then 
responsible to the State, her responsibility is more 
assured, and you haye got some control over her, 

9706. You give her a certain knowledge and posi- 
tion ?—No, it has nothing to doAvith her knowledge in 
any sense. I am thinking of the responsibility. The 
primary responsibility would rest with the doctor who 
ordered her to do the thing, and who is there also 
directing it. But at any rate you would have this 
extra control, that if she, for instance, being registered, 


did it on her own, as it were, she could be brought up 
for it. 

9707. Perhaps you will explain the difference 
between a qualified nurse at a hospital and a midwife. 
Is it because the midwives are certificated ?—Yes, 
because they are registered. 

9708. (Chairman.) Surely you would allow a nurse 
in a lying-in hospital under the doctor’s orders to give 
a sniff of chloroform to a patient >—I do not think they 
ought to do it. I have no doubt that itis done. I. 
think that anesthetics ought only to be given by 
persons who are ona register, and even in the case of a 
midwife she would not do it on her own; she would 
simply be the agent of the doctor who was directing 
her at the time. 

9709. But surely in a lying-in hospital you do not 
have midwives—you have nurses, and those nurses 
would, under the doctor’s directions, give a sniff of 
chloroform ?—I would, not allow them to give it on 
their own responsibility. Of course the lying-in 
hospitals have resident doctors. : 

9710. Still you may have a dozen women in labour 
at the same time ?—Yes, I do not know what the 
requirements are; I do not know also whether they 
have anzsthetists appointed; I do not think they do. 

9711. You do not object, of course, to a nurse in a 
hospital, under the doctor’s orders, giving morphia ?— 
No, of course not, as she only gives a finite quantity as 
ordered. 

9712. (Dr. Willeow.) You mentioned that the great 
danger in administering chloroform was that of an 
overdosage P—Yes. 

9713. Do not you think that before any blame can 
attach to an anesthetist, it would be necessary in most 
cases to prove an overdosage ?—Absolutely. As I have 
explained, of course that cannot be done at the present 
moment. 

9714. You are aware of the method published in 
France, the analysis of the blood P—Yes. 

9715. Which, to a certain extent, would give evidence 
of an overdosage P—Yes. Of course the percentage 
quantity of chloroform detected by the Gréhant method, 
by which you can detect whether it has gone over the 
point, was first ascertamed by Pohl; but I do not 
think that is at all safe. It could never enter into 
evidence before a court. 

9716. Iam speaking of analysis of the blood after 
death >—So am I. I do not think it ought to be 
accepted as evidence before a court. 

9717. You think it is desirable, do you not, that in 
cases of death under anzsthetics an analysis should be 
made in order, if possible, to arrive at some conclusion 
as to whether one can judge that an overdose has been 
given ?—Certainly. 

9718. But you think it is undesirable to fix any 
limit in the present state of our knowledge P—I think 
it is a very desirable thing to make an analysis, but a 
very difficult thing to base any judgment upon with 
our present methods. 

9719. Do you think that in cases of death under 
anzsthetics occurring at hospitals it is very advisable 
that the hospital authorities should make a full in- 
vestigation in order to determine all the conditions 
which obtained during the administration P—I do. 
9720. Is not that done at most of the hospitals P— 
It is. 

9721. And the results recorded in books ?—In 
many hospitals the results are recorded. 

9722. There is one other point which Sir Thomas 
Bramsdon referred to. When an anesthetic is given 
to a patient, especially a woman for the purpose of an 
operation, is it not almost invariably the custom for 
another person to be present P—Yes. 

9723. So that there would be no possibility of 
crime being committed on the patient P—No; that 
point has arisen several times. 

9724. (Chairman.) And is it not the case when 
chloroform is given, that women are very apt to make 
false statements P—Yes. 


9725. Especially with chloroform ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. Joun Trovurseck recalled and further examined. 


9726. (Chairman.) You have heard the evidence 
given by Sir Victor Horsley ?—Yes. 

9727. I should like to ask you generally whether 
you have any comments to make upon it ?—I have 
heard the whole of Sir Victor Horsley’s statement 
to-day, and I do not wish to add to my evidence on 
general points with reference to what he has said; but 
there are one or two questions of facts that affect me 
personally which I think I ought to correct at the 
earliest possible moment. 

9728-9. Certainly *—They were not dealt with in 
historical order, but I think perhaps it will be more 
convenient if I do so. As I stated before, I was 
appointed coroner in 1888, and the statement has 
been made that before the case of Sir Victor Horsley 
no inquests were held by me in similar cases. Coroners, 
as I have already stated, can only act on information ; 
they cannot go and overhaul the registrar’s office and 
see what certificates have been given and what have 
been passed; and no such case as Sir Victor Horsley’s 
had ever before, as a matter of fact, been reported 
to me. That would satisfactorily account for my not 
having taken such a case. Whether they have or 
have not occurred since without being reported to me 
I cannot say, but Ishould judge from statements made 
during that inquiry that very frequently deaths have 
occurred a day or two after an operation, and there- 
fore when the question of anesthetics would not arise, 
although the death might be said to have been materially 
accelerated by the operation, but the death was regis- 
tered, and never came to the coroner’s notice. That 
is, in fact, why no such a case has been taken before 
in my district. ; 

9730. How did this particular case come under 
your attention ?—This particular case was reported to 
me by the registrar of deaths. 

9731. What made him act for the first time in 
Sir Victor Horsley’s case ?—-That I do not know. I 
should say that the duties of the registrar had been 
more strictly attended to; that was the reason in this 
case. 

9732. At any rate it was unfortunate, you having 
come across Sir Victor Horsley previously, that the 
registrar should choose him for the first report P— 
Well, he did so at all events. 

9733. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) What certificate had 
the registrar before him in that case ?—The registrar 
had a certificate of death signed by Dr. Aitken. 
Dr. Aitken was the then Superintendent of the Boling- 
broke Hospital. On the registrar’s report being made 
to me I went through the ordinary course, that is to 
say, I at once referred it to the officer, telling him to 
make inquiries. 

9734. I meant, what was the purport of it; there 
was a written certificate >—It was to the purport that 
there had been an operation. I cannot give the words 
of the certificate now; but when a death is reported 
I never decide, as I told the Committee, unless I have 
a report from my officer ; and consequently, I instructed 
the officer to make enquiries, and I myself had tele- 
phonic communication with Dr. Aitken, who had 
signed the certificate of death, and as a consequence of 
that I held the inquest. The statement was to the 
effect that the patient’s probable duration of life 
without the operation, would or might have been about 
one year. I have no means of saying whether that 
Opinion was correct or not. ; 

9735. (Chairman.) But the statement made to you 
was that minus the operation the patient might have 
lived for about a year. Plus the operation, she lived 
23 days?—Yes; I was assuming all this time that 
Dr. Aitken, who had signed the certificate giving me 
the information, was a person who had knowledge of 
the facts. He was a registered medical man, and 
superintendent of the hospital where the death occurred. 
Therefore I held the inquest, and I gave notice to 
Sir Victor Horsley, and I gave him the opportunity, 
of which he availed himself, of sending someone to the 
post-mortem examination to represent him, and I believe 
some gentleman did attend or obtain information from. 


the Pathologist, Dr. Freyberger, for him before the 
inquest. 

9736. Who conducted the post-mortem examination ? 
—Dr. Freyberger. 

9737. Somebody representing Sir Victor Horsley 
was present at the autopsy ?—Yes, sofaras know. At 
that time no information was given to me by any person, 
by Sir Victor Horsley or by Dr. Aitken, or by any one 
else, that there were any other medical men concerned in 
the case. The names have been given of Dr. Biggs and 
Dr. Thompson. I summoned Dr. Aitken and also Sir 
Victor Horsley to give evidence, and they had had the 
opportunity both of them, if they wished, to attend 
the post-mortem examination. Dr. Biggs’ name and 
Dr. Thompson’s name were then unknown tome. I 
had not heard of them in connection with the case. Dr. 
Aitken did not obey the summons to attend, giving as 
the reason that he knew nothing of the case. But he 
had signed the certificate of death. In his place came 
the house surgeon, who went into the box. He was 
present at the operation, but he knew very little and he 
said that he knew very little of what occurred. The 
evidence of what had led up to the operation was given 
by the person chiefly concerned, namely, Sir Victor 
Horsley, and during the whole of this time there was 
no suggestion for one moment that there was any 
reason not to accept fully everything that Sir Victor 
Horsley said, and as a matter of fact it was accepted ; 
there was no question about it. The verdict was given, 
and before the verdict was given no request whatever 
was made, for an adjournment for hearing further 
evidence, nor was the evidence of either of the doctors 
now mentioned tendered. Of course there must be, I 
assume, a moderation in all things. If I was to sum- 
mon every doctor in connection with a case, the expense 
I think would be unreasonable; and if one had, as I 
believed I had, one of the chief surgeons of the day 
giving evidence and giving a full account, I could not 
imagine in the absence of any statement to the con- 
trary, that we were not getting, as I believe we did get, 
the full facts. 

9738. You got all the information you wanted, and 
you and the jury were satisfied >—Yes. That is shortly 
why I took the case. 

9739. You acted on Dr. Aitken’s telephonic state- 
ment, that if the operation had not taken place the 
patient might have lived a year?—Yes. And I may 
say that to an extent Dr. Aitken’s opinion was supported 
by Sir Victor Horsley in his evidence, who said that it 
was impossible to say for certain but that the patient 
might have lived some months. 

9740. Although death must ultimately have oecur- 
red ?—Yes, he gave that opinion; that death would 
have occurred from natural disease. Sir Victor Horsley 
suggests that the reason why I took this action was that 
I had some malice against him. I do not think it is 
necessary to say that such thoughts do not cross my 
mind when I am considering my official duties. It was 
clear to my mind on receiving that statement, that I 
was obliged to hold an inquest. As a matter of 
personal preference, I think it is very obvious that it 
was an inquest that I would rather not have taken than 
taken, considering the relations which had existed 
previously between Sir Victor Horsley and myself. But 
there was a legal duty imposed upon me, and therefore 
I had to act. 

9741. ITrather want to get these two points clear 
from you. It was not in any way on your own initia- 
tive you say that this case was reported to you ?—It 
was reported by the registrar. 

9742. Without any suggestion from youP—lI 
suggested to the registrar afterwards, I think, or about 
that time, that he ought to report to the coroner 
deaths which were stated to be due to operations ; 
because of course the registrar is not bound, there is 
no statutory duty in that respect. I assume, however, 
that any registrar would wish to report those deaths, 
which it is the coroner’s duty to take. 

9743. I think just about this time you had seen the 
registrar >—No, I had not seen him, 
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9744, You had communicated with the registrar ? 
—-Yes. 

9745, And you had told him that he ought to 
report to you deaths that were stated to be due to 
operations >—Yes. 

9746. Even although there was a proper medical 
certificate ?—I should not call it a proper medical 
certificate. 

9747. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Was the death stated 
to be due to the operation —Whether the registrar had 
got that on the face of the certificate I am not prepared 
to say. The certificate will show that, which, of course, 
is in existence. It is the registrar’s property ; it is not 
a document in my possession. The registrar would act 
on information given by the certificate and on informa- 
tion that he would get from the relatives when regis- 
tering the death. He has other sources of information 
besides the certificate. 

9748. (Dr. Willcox.) Since you wrote to the registrar 
I take it you have had several similar cases reported 
to you ?—Not many, very few. 

9749. Some P—One or two. 

9750. Upon which you have held an inquest P— 
I think I have held one; but I have passed several 
for the reasons I have given to the Committee. 

9751. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Can you give us any 
idea of how many inquests you have held on deaths 
after operations pure and simple, without being mixed 
up with anesthetics ?—Very rarely. 

9752. Can you form any idea of\ how many P— 
IT could not. JI can only say that they very rarely 
occur. I do not remember a death being reported 
to me before this case as being due entirely to the 
operation and nothing else. : 

9753. Since you called the registrar’s attention to 
the matter, can you say how many such cases similar 
to Sir Victor Horsley’s case, where the patient survived 
the operation and died within 24 or 48 hours, have 
come before you ?—Possibly one or two. 

9754. (Dr. Willcox.) Sir Victor Horsley mentioned 
that at the Bolingbroke Hospital four or five inquiries 
have been made recently in which everything turned 
out all right. Do you accept that statement ?—If he 
would give me the names I could tell you. 

9755. (Chairman.) Where the patient died under 
anesthetics P—It frequently happens that when the 
case is inquired into the question of anesthetics is 
eliminated by the witnesses; they say it had nothing 
to do with the death, but the operation had, and, of 
course, there are many inquests in cases which turn 
out to be cases due to the operation and not to the 
anesthetics. 

9756. Or due to the patient’s antecedent condition ? 
—yYes, I imagine that that always occurs in every 
case. 

9757. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Have there been 
many cases reported to you (I am dealing now with 
reported cases) of deaths under an operation unaccom- 
panied by anxsthetics >—I do not think I ever heard of 
a death from an operation where there has not been an 
anesthetic. 

9758. I mean to say, in which the anzsthetic has 
not played any part in the death, as in the case of Sir 
Victor Horsley ?—They are very rare indeed. I may 
say that until Sir Victor Horsley’s case, no such death 
was ever reported to me. 

9759. Have you dispensed with inquests in any 
cases since similar to his P—No. 

9760. When you have had a case reported to you 
since similar to his, have you held an inquest ?—Yes, 
if I had reason to believe that materially the death 
was due to the operation I have held an inquest. 

9761. (Chairman.) Where death was accelerated ?— 
Yes. I do not say by a question of hours; but 
materially ; that is to say, the patient might have been 
alive for another year so far as/the medical opinion 
goes. 

9762. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Those cases have 
been very few ?—Very few indeed. 

9763. (Dr. Willeow.) There have been several such 
inquests at the Bolingbroke Hospital?—I do not think 
so. There have been several cases that I have inquired 
into after operations at the Bolingbroke Hospital 


accompanied with anesthetics. If the cases are referred 
to I can give the details. I have the names of the 
cases and the dates if they are wanted. 

9764. (Chairman.) Now we may take it that you 
tell us that any personal friction on a previous occasion 
with Sir Victor Horsley had absolutely nothing to do 
with this inquest >—Oh, dear, no. 

9765. It was an unfortunate coincidence and nothing 
more ?—It was impossible for me to avoid it. It was a 
duty imposed upon me, and it was impossible for me to 
avoid it. 

9766. It was most unfortunate P—I may say that 
I had never heard of Sir Victor Horsley’s name in 
connection with the Bolingbroke Hospital at all. I was 
quite unaware that he practised anywhere in my 
district. 

9767. But it is unfortunate that the very first 
death that was reported to you of this kind should be 
a case of Sir Victor Horsley’s, with whom you had 
some little strained relations ?—I do not know Sir 
Victor Horsley, but he made certain charges against 
me which I can deal with afterwards. 

9768. What is your next point P—My next point is 
that Sir Victor Horsley states that certain statements 
of facts were made by him on behalf of a Society to 
the Lord Chancellor, before whom I think he attended, 
and he gave to-day one instance. At the time these 
details were, of course, submitted to me, and I went 
very fully into them, comparing the statements made 
by or on the authority of Sir Victor Horsley with 
the evidence that was given at the inquests upon 
oath. The case that he gave to-day was the case of 
William Henry Abel, which he put in Table B. “ Cases 
‘* in which the medical practitioner who first saw the 
“* deceased after death had no communication from 
‘“* the coroner.” At the time that this representation 
was made I had held, simce my appointment to the 
South Western Division, about 1,000 inquests. The 
names of the cases in the entire statement number 37, 
26 of those 37 are not supported by any particular facts, 
by any facts at all, but the same cases do duty in various 
tables until you get quite a stage army of cases; but 
they are the same supers reappearing. In this case of 
William Henry Abel, the facts as stated by the Society 
are these: “ Dr. McManus, of 54, St. John’s Hill, S.W., 
“ was called to see Henry William Abel, aged one 
‘‘ month, of 76, Speke Road, at about 8a.m. On 
“ arriving at the house he found the infant dead. It 
“ had been sleeping in a narrow bed between its 
parents and presented all the appearance of having 
been overlaid.’ That is an important statement. 
“Dr. McManus made careful notes of what he saw, 
and wrote to the coroner stating that he was unable 
to give a certificate without a post-mortem. In the 
** meantime the body was washed, the limbs straightened 
the tongue put back between the lips, and most of 
the post-mortem signs observed by Dr. McManus 
* removed.” 

9769. Who did all that?—I am reading the state- 
ment. 

9770. Youdo not know the fact P—I am reading the 
statement that was made in Table B.: ‘‘ Dr. McManus 
“ yeceived no answer to his communication from the 
coroner, and only read in'a local paper a week after- 
wards that Dr. Freyberger had made a post-mortem 
examination on the fourth day after death, and had 
thereupon given evidence that the child had died of 
convulsions, which it certainly had not, and which 
could not be ascertained by a post-mortem exami- 
nation only.” On referring to the evidence, I find 
that the mother and mother’s sister were examined, 
and the evidence which they gave was that “this was 
an eight months child,” it was ‘‘ weak since birth; no 
* doctor had attended it. It was found dying (not 
dead) in bed and of a blue colour. The mother 
picked it up ” (this is her statement) “and ran down 
stairs with it to her sister-in-law, who rubbed it and 
warmed it infront of the fire. The child got its 
natural colour back and it was thought to die a few 
minutes before the doctor saw it. Dr. McManus 
reported that he could not say the cause of death or 
certify.” By my direction the pathologist wrote to 
Dr. McManus to give him notice of the post-mortem 
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examination, so that he could attend if he wished; 
and he received this answer. You will observe that 
Dr. McManus stated that he received no answer to his 
communication from the coroner, and that he only 
read in the local paper a week afterwards that Dr. Frey- 
berger had performed the post-mortem. I have here 
his answer to Dr. Freyberger, before the inquest and 
before the post-mortem. 

9771. Dr. Freyberger being your agent to make the 
communication ?—Yes, I requested him to do so as a 
matter of quickness and convenience ‘‘ Westwood House, 
« St. John’s Hill, S.W., 5th January 1903, Sir, I regret 
« T cannot see my way to meet you, but in taking a 
** case which is legally and morally mine, I consider you 
“ are acting unprofessionally: yours faithfully (signed) 
“« L. S. McManus.” , 

9772. How did he mean, legally and morally his P— 
T did not understand that either. 

9773. There is no property in a corpse ?—That is 
the letter that he wrote, and I presume that details 
of the case must have come from him, although that I 
do not know, because in the course of this correspondence 
with the Lord Chancellor it is stated that a great deal 
of the information was gathered from local newspaper 
reports, which are made by very worthy reporters, but 
they are not always highly educated and they are very 
frequently incorrect. That is what he said, “That it 
“ presented all the appearance of having been over- 
« Jaid.” Dr. Freyberger did make the post-mortem, 
and what he found was bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
abcess in the thymus gland ; and there was no question 
at all, quite apart from the medical evidence and any 
evidence given by all the persons concerned, that this 
was a possible case of overlaying. And, of course, it 
was a serious thing to make an allegation against 
parents that they had overlaid their child, when it is 
not true, or when there is apparently no prima facie 
reason for making such a charge. 

9774. (Dr. Willcox.) Did the jury find that the 
child died of convulsions, as stated in this paper ?—The 
opinion was given by Dr. Freyberger who said, ‘ Pro- 
“ bably it ended in a convulsion.” 

9775. But in this document it is stated that Dr. 
Freyberger found and gave evidence that the child had 
died of convulsions ?—He found what I have first 
stated. He said that it probably ended in convulsions. 

9776. And that was the verdict of the jury —The 
jury gave that verdict. 

9777. (Chairman.) This pathological condition ended 
in convulsions which caused death ?—That was the 
ending of the inquest. I do not know whether that 
is a matter susceptible of strict proof, but it is a 
matter on which a medical man is competent to give an 
opinion, which may or may not be acted npon by 
the jury. 

9778. (Dr. Willcox.) Was pneumonia mentioned in 
the verdict of the jury ?—Yes. 

9779. I should like to know what the verdict was ? 
—The verdict would be ‘natural death,’ and in the 
inquisition that they signed, the full cause which I have 
stated would be set out. 

9780. What was the cause of death stated in the 
verdict ?—That was the cause of death found—Bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, and abcess in the thymus gland. 

9781. That is the verdict of the jury P—That was 
the inquisition signed by the jury. 

9782. (Stir Horatio Shephard.) Is the 5th January the 
date of the inquest ?—That is the date of Dr. McManus’s 
letter. 

9783. It is the date of the inquest apparently ?— 
That would be before the inquest. 

9784. I want to know, was it the date of the inquest ? 

9785. According to this tabular statement, it suggests 
that it was the date of the inquest. It could not have 
been the date of the medical attendance ?—That is 
impossible. ‘ 

9786. It must have been the date of the inquest. 
That letter apparently was written on the very day 
of the inquest ?—I cannot give you the date.* 

* Note by Mr. Troutheck.—Subsequently I find the date of 


the deat is January 3rd, and of the inquest January 5th, 
—J. T. 





9787. (Six Thomas Bramsdon.) May the post- 
mortem have been made on the same day as that 
on which the inquest was held ?—It is quite possible ; 
it is quite likely too. 

9788. (Chatrman.) Do you happen to know whether 
Dr. McManus declined to meet Dr. Freyberger at the 
post-mortem because of any personal feeling between 
himself and Dr. Freyberger, or because he objected 
to any pathologist making the post-mortem ?—I take 
the reason to be what he stated: “In taking a case 
“ which is legally and morally mine, I consider you 
“ are acting unprofessionally.” 

9789. Therefore it did not matter whether it was 
Dr. Freyberger or a doctor from St. George’s or a doctor 
from Westminster Hospital ?—The same reasons seem 
to me to apply. I am not aware that there has been 
any connection other than in this way between Dr. Frey- 
berger and Dr. McManus. 

9790. Then after Dr. Freyberger had made the 
post-mortem examination, Dr. McManus was not called 
as a witness at the inquest ?—No. 

9791. Would not his evidence have been material at 
the inquest ?—I do not think so. 

9792. You think that the post-mortem without 
clinical evidence was sufficient ?—There was no clinical 
evidence, in my opinion. 

9793. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) You do not know; 
you had not seen it P—Dr. McManus stated when the 
inquiries were made that he could not say the cause of 
death or certify. 

9794. (Dr. Willcox.) Did he say that to your officer ? 
—Yes. 

9795. Before the inquest ?>—Yes. 

9796. (Chatrman.) There is a distinction between 
saying that you cannot certify and that you cannot 
give evidence which would throw a light on the cause 
of death P—That report would be made to the officer. 

9797. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) You do not know 
the date ?—It was before the inquest. I cannot give 
you the date. I should say that there was plenty of 
time to summon Dr. McManus if I had thought it 
necessary. 

9798. (Dr Willcox.) I take it that that was the reason 
why Dr. McManus wanted a post-mortem to be made, 
that he could not tell your officer the cause of death P— 
I think from the officer’s report he went further; that 
he said he did not know anything. 

9799. Still he might have been able conceivably to 
have given you some help ?—In this case I do not 
think so. 

9800. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Can you tell us to 
what extent Dr. McManus had seen the deceased 
during life >—He had never seen him in life at all at 
any time. 

9801. Was he called in after death P—He was called 
in after death, after the child had been moved. 

9802. Then he could form no better judgment than 
another person who came in and performed the post- 
mortem ?—A post-mortem means after death. 

9803. (Chairman.) He had not seen the body in 
situ ?—He had not seen the body zn situ. 

9804. (Dr. Willcox.) He saw the body immediately 
after death, did he not?—He saw the body imme- 
diately after death. 

9805. And he heard the statements made at the 
time by the relations; the people who called him in 
made statements to him ?—I do not know that. 

9806. It is possible for a baby with pneumonia to 
be overlaid ?—I suppose it is, but these were respectable 
people; here was no suggestion of drinking or of 
improper conduct in any way; and in face of the fact 
that the child had died in the arms of one of them not 
the mother, as she sat and rubbed it in front of the 
fire, there was no ground for such an allegation. Nor 
was such an allegation made before the inquest. 

9807. (Chairman.) Is there any other thing you 
would like to call our attention to?—I do not think 
there is any other question of fact that I heard in Sir 
Victor Horsley’s evidence, as to which I need say any- 
thing. I was going to say that I found on inquiry that 
that was the class of complaint made in the 11 cases 
of which details were given, as to which I was able to 
compare the statements about the cases made; but I 
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went into every one of the 37 and I found them of that 
class. It is some years since I looked through them, 
but I brought the statement with me thinking that 
perhaps it might be useful. There was one statement 
made about Dr. Rowe of Wandsworth, on page 12, it 
was under the heading of “ Cases where the coroner 
‘“ had made no communication to the doctor.” That 
was the case of Alfred Robert Bond; I have not got 
the date here, but this is what I wish to call attention 
io, that Dr. Rowe was called in and saw the body 
after death; he was present at the post-mortem and 
was summoned to give evidence at the inquest; and no 
details are given by the Society of this case. 


9808. It was a misapprehension as to the facts P— 
Yes, it was a misapprehension which was very likely to 
occur. Ifthe facts were collected, as they suggested, 
from the local newspapers, there were very likely to be 
such mistakes. 


9809. I suppose, like other newspaper reports, the 
local newspaper reports the immaterial and omits the 
material very often ?—Yes, I find the whole statement of 
that character. But I dowish to say that it is my constant 
desire to call in all evidence which may be called of a 
clinical character to assist at these inquiries. I do not 
wish to exclude any of it, and, as I said before, Ido 
not believe there is any coroner in England who pays 
such a large medical witnesses’ bill as I do. 


‘matter that I want to refer to. 


9810. You are strongly of opinion that the Scotch 
system ought to be introduced, and that you ought to 
be able to call for medical evidence and pay for it 
in cases where no inquest is held ?—Yes, I think that 
is fair. I think it is simple justice. 

9811. We have heard various remarks made about 
Dr. Freyberger, who is not here. Do you know 
whether he ever held a hospital appointment as 
pathologist ?—I believe he did in London. — 

9812. He was a hospital pathologist before he went 
into general practice >—Yes, I believe so, and I may 
also say that he has had an advantage which very 
few English practitioners have had. He is an Austrian, 
an M.D. of Vienna University. At Vienna University 
there is a very fine School of Forensic Medicine in 
which he worked, and he was Assistant, and has had 
a very considerable experience there just in the way 
that is most useful for inquests here. There is another 
The suggestion has 
been made that no other coroner has employed him; 
but I understand that Dr. Danford Thomas employed 
him very largely, and other coroners, I believe, employ 
him too—certainly for analysis. 

9813. And in your own case have you received 
valuable useful assistance from him ?—Hxtremely 
valuable. I speak as a layman, but so far as I am able 
to judge of these matters he is a man of very great 
ability. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at half-past 11 o’clock. 
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PRESENT : 


Str MACKENZIE, CHALMERS, K.C.B., C.S.L 


Sir Horatio SHEPHARD, LL.D. 


(Chairman). 
Sir THomas ARTHUR Bramspon, M.P. 
Mr. J. F. Moyuan (Secretary). 


Mr. M. S. Newton re-called and further examined. 


9814. (Chairman.) We had some interesting tests 
made by you yesterday as to the resistance to flame 
of your flannelettes. Do you make any point of 
that in selling your goods ?’—We claim that they are 
equally as safe as ordinary calico—no more, no less. 

9815. Do you announce that in any way ?—We 
have only one advertisement, in which we say: ‘“ Flan- 
“ nelette. If purchasers of this useful material for 
‘ underwear all the year round would buy the best 
English make, which can be obtained from all leading 
drapers, they would avoid the risks they undoubtedly 
run with the inferior qualities of flannelette. Hor- 
rockses’ Flannelettes (made by the Manufacturers of 
the celebrated Longcloths, Twills, and Sheetings) 
are the best, ‘Horrockses’’ stamped on selvedge 
* every 5 yards.” ff 

9816. You say nothing in your advertisement about 
non-inflammability P—No, that is all the reference we 
make to it, because we cannot claim that our goods are 
non-inflammable. All we can claim is that they are as 
safe as ordinary calico. I am disposed to go further 
and say that they are even safer. 


n 


- 


_ 


_ 


9817. When the retailers sell you your flannelettes 
do you know ‘whether they make any specific allegation 
about them or not; has that been called to your 
attention ?—I do not know of any case of any retailer 
haying stated that they are absolutely non-inflammable. 

9818. We have been told that some retailers. sell 
flannelette as non-inflammable (I am not speaking of 
the “non-flam”), and we heard the other day of a 
flannelette that was being sold as ‘‘non-flare ” flannelette. 
Do you know anything about that ?—I do not; but if 
any draper sells our flannelette as non-inflammable he 
makes a mis-statement and one for which we are not 
responsible. We do not give them any encouragement 
at all to do that sort of thing. We discourage it. 
We do not want to sell our flannelettes for anything 
of the kind. 

9819. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Would you regard 
“non-flam ’’ as non-inflammable ?—Under certain con- 
ditions; but if it is washed and the washing is not 
done in a certain manner, it is inflammable ; that is to 
say, if itis not properly washed. My qualification is 
that if it is merely washed in soap and water it 
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is totally uninflammable; but if you do leave the 

soap in it you leave part of the dirt in and it is not 

properly washed. 

9820. I meant, at the time it is sold would you 
regard it as non-inflammable ?—Yes, at the time of 
sale. 

9821. Though it may vary afterwards, if it is 
washed ?—Yes. 

. 9822. (Chairman.) I understand that you wish to 
call our attention to one further point in summing up 
your evidence ?—Before my examination closes, I should 
wish to be allowed to say that since the appointment 
of this Committee I have given a great deal of con- 
sideration to the question upon which I have given 
evidence. JI may claim to have very considserable 
experience, both of the manufacture and distribution 
of the cotton goods which are known as flannelettes, 
and J am convinced, as the result of many trials, that 
these goods are not as inflammable as the other cotton 
goods which would be substituted for them if by legisla- 
tion any restriction were placed upon the sale of 
flannelettes. I know of no process of rendering non- 
inflammable garments made of flannelette or other 
cotton fabrics, which is entirely reliable, The non- 
fiam process is costly, adding something like twopence 
per yard to the price, and cannot be depended upon if 
the garments are properly cleansed and rinsed. 

9823. Is that the retail price P—That is the whole- 
sale price. 

9824. The process costs a penny, but there are 
incidental expenses ?>—Yes, 

9825. And it reduces the width ?—The “non-flam ” 

_ process reduces the width, and if our goods had to bemade 
subject to that process, we should have to make them 
in wider looms, and there would be additional weaving 

- expenses, &c., as I have already said. Our experience 

is that if the cost of flannelettes is raised even one half- 

penny per yard, a cheaper make is substituted; proving 
that the mass of consumers will not pay above a certain 
price. The low class flannelette has prejudiced the 


better qualities which we produce, and I am certain 
that coroners have, through inexperience and the 
receipt of interested communications, been only too 
hasty to assume that because a child who was burnt 
wore a flannelette garment, its death was caused by 
flannelette. 

9826. I do not suppose that any coroner has hitherto 
gone into the question which now seems to arise, as to 
the quality of the flannelette being material; flannelettes 
have been all lumped together as more dangerous or 
less dangerous ?—I should like to say that we have 
never heard of a single burning case in connection with 
our flannelettes. 

9827. I suppose people would hardly write to the 
wholesale manufacturer ?—We should hear of it at the 
inquest probably. 

9828. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Do you mean with 
any of your flannelettes P—Yes ; we have never heard 
of a single case. 

9829. (Chairman.) I have never noticed in the 
reports that I have seen that the flannelette has been 
attributed to any particular firm or any particular 
grade P—But Mr. Gibson in his evidence said that he 
had never come in contact with any flannelette priced 
above 44d. retail, and that it was invariably of low 
quality. That could not have been ours, because our 
lowest flannelette is 43d. When an accident has 
happened like that, I have heard of letters being sent 
to the coroner by another firm in which they sent a 
pattern of their own flannelette and also a pattern of 
what they term ordinary fiannelette. That ordinary 
flannelette is common loose flannelette, made like that 
which I described to you yesterday, and not like ours: 
so that it is not at all a fair comparison, and I consider 
that the coroners have been misled. 


(The witness invited the Convmittee to inspect his 
firn’s works where the flannelette is manu- 
factured, and also the process of finishing, at 
Rochdule.) 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. WALTER HAP called in and examined. 


9830. (Chairman.) Youare a member of the firm of 
Samuel Heap and Son, Limited, flannelette finishers ? 
—Yes. 

9831. Where do you carry on business P—At Roch- 
dale. 

9832. You are chairman, I believe, of the Flan- 
nelette Association, which includes about 90 cent. of 
the flannelette finishers ?—Yes. | 

9833. Finishing being of course distinct from the 
manufacture P—Absolutely. 

9834. Would you tell us what finishing consists in ? 
—The article comes to us from the loom. I will not 
go into every process, but for the process of raising the 
flannelette, it goes on a machine which consists of a 
set of minute steel cards or teeth, which raise the fluff 
all over the flannelette. : 

9835. The flannelette comes to you unfluffed P— 
Yes. 
9836. You could perhaps show us what flannelette 

is as it arrives before it is finished ?—It is very like 
ealico. Lam very sorry I have not brought some up with 
_ me, but I thought you had seen it already. Some of it 
is just simply raised and nothing else is done to it; that 
is the better quality. 
. 9837. For instance, Messrs. Horrockses* ?—Some of 
the patterns that were shown to you are done nothing 
.to but raised. 

9838. Slightly scratched on the surface P—Yes. 
The lower qualities of flannelette after raising go 
through the process of what we call finishing, which 
introduces a little filling into it, either of soap or salts 
or anything like that, to make it feel a little better 
than it really is. 

9839. A little softer or warmer P—A little thicker. 
You may call it an adulteration. 

9840. It is what is done in the sizing of cotton and 
cloth ?—Yes, simply sizing the cotton. Those salts 
which are put into it make it a little less inflammable 
than without ; but they are not put in for that purpose. 


9841, That is an accidental advantage ?—Yes. 

9842, Which does not last long ?—It comes out at 
the first wash. Of course the best cloths that we do, 
such as you have seen, do not go through that pro- 
cess, and therefore they have not that advantage, and 
practically they are as good before washing as after 
washing. 

9843. If the salts are -left in, they wash very 
thin, and we all know that a very thin thing is 
very inflammable ?—I have noticed in some of the 
evidence that I have read, that some people say that 
when they are washed the raising gets longer. It does 
not. It goes off and eventually disappears entirely, and 
leaves the flannelette exactly in its original state of 
calico. 

9844. It becomes like ordinary calico ?—Yes. 

9845. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Do you mean that 
the nap does not get longer ?—No, it gets shorter; it 
disappears by washing. The first wash might make it 
a wee bit longer, but the more washing the less nap. 

9846. Would that seem to show that the more 
washing the less inflammable it is?—No, not neces- 
sarily ; because I contend absolutely that flannelette is 
not as inflammable as the bleached calico. I have 
made many experiments on it. I was astounded when 
I found it out. What I contend is that if you legislate 
against flannelette you ruin our industry—not the 
manufacturers, they have nothing to do with me; but 
we are absolutely and only finishers of flannelette. If 
you put the costs on to that flannelette, you drive the 
people on to grey calico, you close our works, and the 
people are not any safer than they are at present. 

9847. (Chairman.) Would it not suit you and the 
public too if they were driven on to better grade 
flannelettes P—Yes; that would suit us; but you must 
remember that during the last five or ten years 
flannelettes have been growing better and better in 
quality. I might say that I am of opinion that only 
about one per cent. is sold in shops at 23d. 
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9848. Of what you produce ?—Yes. 

9849. About how many finishers are there P— 
About 40. 

9850. You seem to do a good deal of flannelettes, 
like Messrs. Horrockses’ Yes, but there are other 
finishers that do similar qualities; you can take ours 
as a type, because we are the largest finishers of 
flannelette. a 

9851. How many million yards would you finish in 
a year 2—40,000,U00, and the turnover im the trade last 
year, which was a bad year, was 1954 millions. 

9852. You do 40,000,000 out of 195,000,000 yards ? 
—Yes. 

9853. Does that include the imported German 
flannelette ?—No, it does not. ; 

9854. I suppose we have no figures about that ?— 
None at all. : ‘ 

9855. Have you examined many specimens of im- 
ported flannelettes >—I have not seen a great many. 

9856. Do you know of what quality or type they 
are ?—They are of various qualities; they go from a 
low type up to avery good type. I have nothing to 
say against the type of foreign flannelettes, ] am sorry 
to say. IfI could stop them coming in I would do so. 

9857. At the same time you cannot take their 
character away ?—No. 

9858. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Would you say that 
there is much foreign flannelette imported ?—I should 
say that the foreign flannelettes were about one-fifth 
of the total production in England of about 200,000,000 

ards. 

_ 9859. When you said just now that flannelette has 
been getting better and better, did you mean as to 
quality 2—Yes ; I am not certain of my figures but my 
idea is distinctly that only about one per cent. of that 
200,000,000 yards are the low qualities at 23d. 20 per 
cent., including that 1 per cent., are sold under 4%d. in 
the shops. Then I say that the remainder, fully 80 
per cent., are 43d. and over in the shops. The trade has 
greatly altered within the last ten years. It used to 
be all low stuff. 

9860. By low stuff, do you mean closely woven 
with a long nap ?—Yes, the nap is entirely changed. 

9861. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) You are speaking of 
the retail trade now ?—Yes. 

9862. (Chairman.) You say that the tendency now 
is to have more closely woven stuff with a closer nap ? 
—Yes. 

9863. But for comfort, as a substitute for woollen 
things in winter, do not people like a long nap ?—_No, 
they will not have it. 

9864. How is that?—I think the short nap feels 
thicker and nicer. We have a range of patterns here. 
Mr. Robins, who is a buyer in London, has a whole 
range of his flannelettes here, from the lowest to the 
best, of course in the state in which he sells them, not 
washed; and not one has a very long nap, not even 
the lowest. People will not have a long nap to-day ; 
we cannot sell it. 

9865. Do you know what amount of long nap 
flannelette is actually sold now ?—I should say practi- 
cally nothing at the present time. 

9866. There may be some old stocks P—Yes, the 
long nap is used only for inside linings of coats. 

9867. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) In your opinion is 
the long nap more inflammable ?—I should say that 
there might be a chance of it being more inflammable, 
because if the nap is lit and the flame runs over the 
surface at all, the longer the nap the more hold the 
flame has on it. 

9868. (Chairman.) Certainly it catches fire quicker ; 
any loose matter must catch fire more easily )—Yes, 
that is what I think. Therefore by the nap being 
longer it gets into what you call a flame, and it will 
get to the body of the cloth; whereas with a very short 
nap, it will just simply flash oyer and will not get to 
the body ; it will not light the body of the cloth. 

9869. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Do I rightly follow 
that the better flannelette being made more closely 
woven is less inflammable and therefore the matter is 
remedying itself. Is that your point —Yes, that is 
my point, 


9870. (Chairman.) We saw a good many specimens 
the other day with a fairly long nap and fairly loose 
texture ?—It is very awkward for me to come here and 
try to point out what we do. Mr. Newton has just 
said that if it were possible for you to come down to 
Lancashire, you could see every quality of flannelette 
going through our works from the commencement. 

9871. What we want is simply the finished product 
as it reaches the consumer; we do not care how it is 
made. The question is, when it reaches the consumer 
what state it is in?—We have the finished product 
here from the very lowest, both the foreign article and 
the English as it reaches the consumer, and at the 
present time the trade has absolutely gone off the long 
nap. 

9872. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Do you suggest that 
by our going to view your works we should be better 
able to decide which was inflammable and which was 
not ’—I think if you came to see our works you would 
decide that none of it was inflammable to the same 
extent as calico. 

9873. Do you think we are more likely to be 
convinced than by merely hearing evidence ?—Yes. 

9874. (Chairman.) Or than by bringing a specimen 
here and putting a match to it; that seems the real 
ultimate test. If these long nap loose woven flannel- 
ette are going out, naturally nobody would be hurt if 
they were in any way penalised by legislation ?— 
Immediately you penalise flannelette by legislation the 
public being ignorant do not understand what you are 
penalismg. If you penalise 22d. cloth by legislation, a 
person will say of 62d. cloth “that is flannelette; I dare 
* not buy it.” 

9875. For instance, if the low grade flannelette had 
to be plainly marked “inflammable,” would that affect 
anybody ?—It would affect all the raisers of low class 
flannelette; and would drive the public on to plain 
calicoes, 

9876. All the raisers ?—AlIl the finishers, and a lot 
of manufacturers who do not make plain calico but 
simply make flannelette. 

9877. But I understand you to say that the low 
grade flannelettes are naturally dying out ?—They are. 

9878. And this would give the coup de grace merely ? 
—But you should not absolutely kick them out. 

9879. If they are a source of danger to the public it 
might be a right thing to do so?—But if you were to 
put “inflammable ” on the flannelette, you see calico is 
highly inflammable, and when you come to muslin it is 
terribly inflammable. 

9880. If all substances were graded according to 
inflammability and marked accordingly, you would have 
no objection ?—No. 

9881. Your objection is to picking out one particular 
substance and marking it “ inflammable,” while other 
equally or more inflammable things are left alone; that 
is the real point ?—That is my strong point. I have 
only just glanced through the previous evidence, and I 
should like to know how you are going to mark it 
inflammable. Who are you going to leave it to—the 
finisher. 

9882. We have not made any recommendation. 
There are various ways in which it might be done. You 
might say that a man who sold retail any article that 
did not answer a certain test, should be bound to mark 
it “inflammable” ’—Then the poor retail man would 
have a lot of work put on to him that he is not really 
capable of understanding. 

9883. The butterman and the margarine man has 
somehow to do it?—Yes, but the butterman has a 
consignment of a big quantity of butter. 

9884. You mean that a man buys a lot of things 
ready-made ?—It is impossible to do so. The only way 
of inspecting it would be at the finisher’s works. 

9885. You mean, inspecting it at the finisher’s 
works and then passing it >—Yes. 

(Chairman.) That is a practical question, of course. 

9886. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) That, I apprehend, 
would right itself. It would be a matter for the trade 
to decide who should put the actual mark upon it, and 
it would be so marked before it reached the retailer’s 
hands ?—But the trade, so far as I understand, would 
put it on to the finisher, he would have to do it. 
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9887. (Chairman.) I suppose that everybody would 
like to put it on to somebody else ?—Yes. 

9888. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) I was going to say 
this is where you feel that you come in?—Exactly. If 
we had to take and test every article —say a delivery 
of cloth comes in to-day, and we find that it has not 
passed that test, or that it has passed the test and 
another delivery come in, we cannot say that this next 
delivery will take the same test. We should have to 
test every piece. 

9889. In what size pieces does it come in ?—About 
100 yards long. 

9890. May we take advantage of your expert know- 
ledge, and ask you to give us your opinion on this 
point. We have come to no conclusion at all, but 
supposing the Committee thought that there should be 
some marking of the goods, what in your opinion 
would be the easiest way of doing so without inflicting 
any, or only the very least, injury upon the industry ? 
—In my opinion there is no easy way. Whatever you 
do will inflict great hardship on every part of the 
industry. But we will take it that everything has to 
pass a certain test, then that test must be made after 
the piece is washed; it would be unfair to make it 
before. If we had to take every piece in our works, 
and take a sample of it and wash it, we should need 
20 men at least doing nothing but that for 10 hours 
every day. 

(Chairman.) That is supposing it is tested at the 
finisher’s; but there are alternative ways of doing it. 

9891. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Those are the diffi- 
culties. Assuming that you get over the difficulties, 
what could be done, and what is the best way of 
reaching it ?—I do not know that you could really do 
anything, excepting what has already been done, such 
as the legislation as regards a fireguard. 

9892. I should like you to help us, if you can. I 
am speaking now as regards this particular subject. 
Putting a purely hypothetical case, supposing the 
Committee came to the conclusion that these things 
ought to be marked as inflammable in certain cases, what 
is the best way to carry out that suggestion )—If the 
Committee thought that, the best way would be to 
stamp it on the selvedge with a stamp ‘“‘ Inflammable.” 

9893. That is the raw material ?—After it is 
finished. 

9894. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Every piece ?—Hvery 
piece—every so many yards. 

9895. (Chatrman.) Why should not the retailer put 
a ticket on “Inflammable” ?—He can do so on a 
garment, and he can put it on the top of a piece; but 
yet you would not get what you want, because the 
person who bought it would not know that it was 
inflammable. The draper would have it on the top of 
the piece, but a poor woman who wanted to buy a 
couple of yards would not know it. 

9896. But supposing he took .it down, he could 
wrap the two yards in paper with “ Infiammable” on 


the outside ?—I do not think that would do at all; I_ 


do not think that would meet your case. 

9897. If a piece of flannelette is sold, is it wrapped 
up in paper ?—No; in a draper's shop it is only put in 
a fixture, not in paper; it is in a roll, and they take 
yard after yard off it and just put it back again as it 
was. If it is stamped on the top of the piece, the first 
couple of yards would take that stamp off. 

9898. But when a woman goes into a shop and 
buys two yards of flannelette, how does she take it 
away ; is it not done up in paper P—Yes. 

9899. And the paper in which the customer takes 
it away, unless the material has passed a certain test, or 
unless the tradesman thinks it can pass a certain test 
(he must take the risk), should bear a label “ Inflam- 
mable ” ?—He could do that. That would undoubtedly 
take all the trouble out of our hands, both manufac- 
turers and merchants, and put it wholly on the draper. 

9900. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) That would put it 
in the same position as margarine, would it not ?—I do 
not understand exactly how it is done with margarine ; 
I suppose it has to be put in a paper parcel with 
“ Margarine” on it. f } 

9901. I mean in the way that the Chairman put it, 
because it would appear as a notice to the purchaser 
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that the particular article was inflammable ?—The best 
way of doing it would be as the Chairman suggested, 
by putting it on the paper parcel. 

9902. (Chairman.) On the outside; just as when 
you go into a chemist’s shop and buy a liniment, he 
puts “ Poison” on the most harmless liniment in the 
world, a belladonna liniment, say ?—Yes. 

9903. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) There is another 
point, and that is, is there any means by which you 
could readily inform the retail trade of the fact that 
the particular fiannelette that they purchase wholesale 
from you or from the manufacturer, is inflammable ? 
—Then you want to know what the test is, and there 
would be no easy way without testing every piece. I 
noticed that in testing a specimen witnesses held 
it up and put a certain flame underneath. It all 
depends upon how quickly that flame burns up. 

9904. (Chatrman.) In the Government laboratory, 
where tests were carried out for this Committee, they 
regulated the flame; of course, they tested samples 
with a perfectly regulated flame?—That is what I 
have read. I do not know what the test is, but I 
should take it that you want to know whether that 
could be done in the finishing works in order to advise 
the manufacturer. 

9905, (Str Thomas Bramsdon.) My suggestion is 
whether the retailer would not be embarrassed to 
know whether the thing is or is not inflammable ?—~ 
Then you throw it back: upon the manufacturer and 
finisher. 

9906. (Chairman.) Would not the best way be that 
all flannelette should be marked ‘“ Inflammable,” unless 
the finisher or somebody else has taken upon himself 
the responsibility of saying, “‘ This will answer the test.” 
Practically you would have all flannelette marked 
“Inflammable ” until some chemical process had been 
prepared for dealing with it P—Yes. 

9907. Then people would be put on their guard ? 
—They would know that it was inflammable; but 
nearly everybody knows that now. <A person at the 
present time knows that all cotton is inflammable, and 
if people think that flannelette is more inflammable 
than cotton, it is not. 

9908. They are deceived ?—They are deceived ina 
wrong way; they are deceived against us. 

9909. Take the case of a belladonna liniment for 
sprains; everybody knows that it is poisonous, but 
their attention is called to the fact by the label ?—But 
would you label all cotton material ? 

(Chairman.) There comes in the difficulty, of course, 
when you come to muslins and curtains which blaze up 
with the least provocation. 

9910. (Str Horatio Shephard.) Are not people in- 
clined to confuse flannelette with flannel, and knowing 
that flannel is not readily inflammable, to hope or 
think that flannelette may not be?—Not now; they 
used to be before the prosecution. 

9911. (Chatirman.) If you called it cottonette in- 
stead of flannelette; would people be more careful P— 
There has been a lawsuit on that point. 

9912. (Six Thomas Bramsdon.) That is an old 
question ?—Yes, and it is all finished with now. Per- 
sonally I do not mind whether you call it cottonette or 
anything else; the article now has gota sale. At the 
beginning it might have been unfair to flannel, but 
now it is not. 

9913. (Chatrman.) It is a most important thing, no 
doubt, for the poor, and there is a demand for it, there 
is no doubt about that ?—That is so. 

At this point Sir Horatio Shephard took the chair. 

9914. (Six Horatio Shephard.) The bulk of flannel- 
ette is, in your opinion, of such a nature that legisla- 
tion in the way of giving warning is unnecessary and 
would be disastrous to the trade ?—Absolutely. 

9915. Do you know anything about the “ non-fiam ” 
process ?>—Yes, we finish the ‘ non-flam”’ process. 

9916. Can you tell us at all what is the added 
expense ?—We do not know exactly the added expense, 
because we have never paid for it; we have taken no 
risk and we have not charged for the chemicals; we 
only charge for the extra labour. We are told that 
the added expense is $d.; but if it came to the point 
that we had to guarantee every piece of “non-flam ” 
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ourselves, we should say that the expense would be 
considerably greater. 

9917. Why ?— Because we should make certain 
that every piece was thoroughly non-inflammable, and 
therefore we should add more chemicals than we do at 
present. 

9918. Is the “non-flam” process applied to the 
fabrics of all grades, or only to the superior grades >— 
The “non-flam” process is applied to the inferior 
grades ; and the very best grades, so far as I know, are 
spoilt by the process of non-flam. 

9919. That being so, how do you account for the 
fact, which I believe is a fact, that the ‘‘non-flam” is 
more expensive ?—Because if you make an article and 
a man buys the article in the trade at 24d. and he 
sells that article at 23d., the draper sells it at 23d. 
The drapers have constant selling prices of 23d., 33d., 
43d., and 63d., &c. You must put the article at a 
certain price before the wholesale merchant, and 
supposing that price-is 3d. and you add a ld. or {d. 
a yard on to it, that throws that article into another 
selling line, and therefore it gets 2d.a yard on to it 
when it comes to the drapers; the draper sells it at 
about 2d. a yard more because of the added material. 
That is the reason why it is more expensive. To sell 
the article “non-flam” in a shop at 24d. it would have 
to cost about 13d. to start with; whereas, ordinary 
flannelette costs 2id. It throws it out of one class and 
gets into a higher class. : 

9920. Perhaps you would also explain how it is that 
so little “non-flam” is offered for sale or bought P— 
That I cannot tell you. 

9921. Is it unpopular ?—That also I cannot tell you. 

9922. Or can it be said that the retail dealer makes 
less profit on it P—I cannot tell you that. 

9923. Is it a fact that it is not altogether popular ? 
—I cannot even tell you that, excepting the quantity 
that we turn out year by year. 

9924. We have certainly had some evidence that it 
is not easy to obtain in the ordinary draper’s shop >—It 
is not. 

9925. You cannot account for that ?—I cannot. 

9926. Do you consider that the “ non-flam” process 
is fairly satisfactory ?—-Until yesterday I did not know 
that the “non-flam” could possibly be washed out ; 
I always thought the “non-flam ” was absolutely satis- 
factory in every way. I had not the slighest reason to 
doubt that it would stand 20 or 30 washings. I always 
considered that it was a splendid article as regards fire, 
until yesterday. 

9927. What happened yesterday to make you alter 
your opinion ?—I read some of the evidence in which 
it is stated that it could be rinsed out. 


9928. Perhaps you would tell us what evidence you ~ 
refer to ?—I refer to Dr. Parry’s evidence. 

9929. I should like to follow this out. Will you 
tell us where you mean in Dr. Parry’s evidence P— 
Dr. Parry stated in his evidence that if you washed a 
piece of “non-flam” with soap and water and then 
rinsed it in cold water afterwards, it destroyed the 
property of “non-flam”’ in the article and it burnt 
like ordinary flannelette. 

9930. Do you mean one washing and one rinsing ? 
—TI take it at that. 

9931. Have you made any examination of it your- 
self P—I havenot. Ihave aways understood that it is 
absolutely non-inflammable. 

9932. You have had that. impression without 
making any investigation ?—Without making any 
investigation. . 

9933. I understand that you have the exclusive 
finishing of the “ non-flam”’ process P—Yes. 

9934. You do it all ?—We do it all. 

9935. Is there anything further you wish to add P— 
I should like to make one point Mr. Gibson, coroner 
for Manchester, at Question 8,197, stated “I had a 
“« case the other day of a little child, four years of age, 
* who, in the absence of her parents, as usual, caught fire. 
‘“« She was dressed entirely in flannelette with the excep- 
* tion of a print frock.” WhatI want to argue on that 
is, that that distinctly bears out my point, that there 
was only one thing on that child that could catch fire, 
and that was the print frock outside to start with; 
therefore it was burnt to death. But Mr. Gibson 
draws the conclusion that it was the flannelette ; 
whereas I argue that it was not the flannelette; it was 
the print frock. 

9936. (Sir Thomas Bransdon.) Do you think that a 
print dress is more inflammable than a flannelette P— 
Yes. 

9937. Even assumming that the flannelette might 
have been a long-nap flannelette ?>—Hven assuming 
that. 

9938. Bearing on that, has there been a very much 
more extended sale of flannelette during, say, the last 
10 or 20 years P—Yes. : 

9939. As the result of that, do you think that most 
children, if not very néarly all, are clothed in flannelette ? 
—Practically all children are clothed in flannelette. 

9940. And do you think that what is attributed to 
flannelette is merely a coincidence, that children are 
wearing flannelette and therefore it is put down to the 
flannelette when really it is a coincidence ?—Yes, that 
is absolutely my opinion. 


The witness withdrew, 


Mr. HERBERT LEE RosBIns called in and examined. 


9941. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) What are you in 
trade —I am a buyer for Bradbury, Greatorex, and 
Company, of London. 

9942. Have you had long experience of flannelettes 
and other fabrics? Mostly fiannelettes—fiannelettes 
and flannel. 

9943. Not in cotton or calico P—No. 

9944. How long have you been in the business P— 
25 years. 

9945. Twenty-five years ago had flannelette started 
—WNo, about 23 years ago we first began to deal with 
it; that is when flannelettes where first introduced, I 
think. 

9946. Would it be correct to say that flannelette as 
it appeared 23 years ago was quite a different thing 
from the present flannelette ,—It was quite different. 

9947, The nap is not now so long ?—No, # is not. 

9948. And the fabric is a ki? ded one ?—It must be 
a better one if they do not raise tt so much. It is not 
raised so much, and therefore the body of the cloth is 
better. 

9949. The more it is raised, one may say, the more 
it destroys the texture ?—Yes. ~ i 

9950. And the more it is raised the more dangerous 
it is P—Yes, 


9951. Is that highly raised flannelette commonly 
sold in the market now ?—No, we very rarely see it at 
all; it is unsaleable; drapers will not buy it now. 

9952. Can you explain why it is unsaleable P—Be- 
cause it soon gets out of condition ; it becomes dirty, 
and the wearing properties are not as good; therefore 
the public do not inquire for it, andone cannot get 
drapers to buy it. 

9953. It has nothing to do with its dangerous 
character ?—No. 

9954. Is it well understood that flannelette is dan- 
gerous, do you think P—No, I should not like to say 
that. I do not think that flannelette can properly be 
called dangerous. 

9955. It is dangerous, is it not, as compared with 
flannel P—I do not think that “dangerous” is quite 
the word to use. I should not call flannelette dan- 
gerous. 

9956. As compared with flannel, it is.more inflam- 
mable, is it not >—Yes, I say that. 

9957, But as compared with cotton or other fabrics 
which might be used ?—I do not know that it is more 
inflammable at all. 

9958. You have had to do, of course, with ‘non- 
flam ? ’—Yes. 
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9959. Is it a fact that the demand for “non-flam ”’ 
is not great P—Yes. 

9960. Can you explain why that is ?—In the first 
place, I do not think the public believe in this so-called 
danger of flannelette; they do not see any danger in 
it, and they do not see any necessity for providing any 
safeguard against it. Then again, “non-flam”’ when it 
was first introduced—it may be better to-day—had a 
disagreeable smell, it attracted moisture, and became 
damp at times, and people got to dislike it. I do not 
think it has ever recovered. I think it was marketed 
too soon; possibly, if the manufacturers had waited 
until they had perfected the process more, they would 
have had a better result; but the bad name that it 
got at first I think still attaches to it to-day. 

9961. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Is it improved 
now ?—They claim that such is the case. 

9962. What is your opinion >—I think it is; but we 
sell very little of it; we get very little inquiry for it. 

9963. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) There is no smell 
attaching to it now, is there ?—I think not. 

9964. Does it attract moisture now ?—I have not 
noticed that it does recently. 

9965. Supposing that those two difficulties were out 
of the way, there would still remain the question of the 
added price ?—Yes, which is prohibitive. 

9966. You think it would be prohibitive P—It puts 
on a good deal. For instance, flannelette can be 
bought in the ordinary way for 2d. by the public, but 
“ non-flam ” cannot be bought under 44d., that is 2d. a 
yard on 5d. 

9967. And people would not think it worth while to 
pay 2d. more for the supposed advantage ?—No. 

9968. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) That is 2d. a yard 
What would the extra cost be upon a little child’s under 
garment, say, how many yards would a child have to 
have to make it >—Only a yard or two; but even then 
that little is of importance to very poor people. 

9969. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Have you any expe- 
rience of the use of flannelette on the Continent ?—I 
have seen a good deal in use over there, and when I 
have been visiting various manufactories over there I 
have seen the flannelette that is being sold for the 
Continent. 

9970. Is it much the same in respect of inflamma- 
bility as our English flannelette ?—It is quite the same. 
I have frequently seen it more highly raised there than 
would be saleable over here, 

9971. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Is it more inflam- 
‘mable ?P—Yes. 

9972. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Have you ever heard 
any complaint there on the subject ?—I have never 
heard a word of any sort. 

9973. There is no legislation with regard to it, as 
far as you know ?—I know of none. 

9974. Do you think you would have heard of it if 
there had been ?—I am almost certain that I should. 

9975. Do you think it would be possible to devise by 
legislation any means of marking flannelette inflam- 
mable ?—Not without inflicting very great hardship on 
somebody or other; some one would have to suffer. It 
might do some people good, but it would do other 
people a great deal of harm. There are many manu- 
facturers who do not produce the better qualities of 
flannelette, and if you rule out all the low ones, what 
would become of them? It might suit the manufac- 
turers who produce the better grades, probably it would 
be all right for them; but it would be very bad for the 

others. 

9976. You heard what the last witness said with 
regard to the possible means of warning the public; do 
you agree with what he said, or do you disagree, or have 
you anything to add ?—About drapers affixing a label 
to it? 


9977.. Yes P—I think it would be laying the trade 
under a very great stigma, which it would not be just 
to do. : 

9978. The suggestion was that the retail dealer should 
put the mark “ Inflammable” onevery piece sold, or every 
article sold, and something to that effect, unless he was 
assured in some way or another by the people from whom 
he bought the stuff that it answered a certain test P—I do 
not think you should apply that to flannelette only. If 
you are going to put that on flannelette I certainly think 
it should be put on cotton material. 

9979. Would that scheme be practicable of the 
retailer putting a label on ?—It would be very difficult, 
but I do not know as to the practicability of the test. 

9980. The test is a scientific matter which can be 
arrived at; but would it be possible for the wholesale 
dealer who supplied the retail dealer to certify with 
regard to every piece that he sold ?—He could only sell 
it if he got a guarantee from the people from whom he 
bought it. 

9981. Would it be possible for the manufacturer to 
certify that it was not readily inflammable ?—Hvery 
piece would have to undergo the test; that is where 
the difficulty comes inand the trouble and expense. It 
would naturally put the price of the material up of itself. 

9982. You think in fact that there is no reason why 
all this trouble and expense should be incurred with 
regard to this particular fabric rather than with regard 
to other fabrics which are equally inflammable ?—That 
is my opinion. 

9983. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Would you kindly 
tell me who Messrs. Bradbury, Greaterex and Company 
are P—They are wholesale merchants dealing in alk 
kinds of soft goods. 

9984. They are wholesale merchants in the drapery 
line P—Yes. 

9985. And you are buyer for them ?—Yes. 

9986. Do I correctly understand from you that you 
go round to the manufacturers and purchase from 
them the articles that your firm want P—Yes. 

9987. You said just now that the nap of the flan- 
nelette sold now is not so long as it used to be P—That 
is so. 

9988. Therefore I take it that the deaths of 
children from flannelette burning ought to be fewer? 
—Provided that the population remains the same, 
possibly. 

9989. I mean proportionately they ought to be 
fewer. Do you think so ?—That seems to follow. 

9990. You said just now that you thought there 
would be a stigma on the trade if they had to sell the 
article wrapped up in a piece of paper or with a ticket 
marked “ Inflammable ” ?—Yes. 

9991. Do you seriously think so?—I do. I think 
it would certainly injure the fiannelette trade very 
much if you applied it to flannelette and nothing else. 

9992. You mean, that it would lessen the quantity 
of the article sold, because it would be placing upon 
the article some name that might prevent its sale ?— 
Most decidedly. 

9993. And that would deter people from buying it ? 
—Yes; I think that a woman going into a shop and 
having something of that sort handed to her, would be 
very reluctant to buy another there. 

9994. You think it would frighten her ?—Yes. 

9995. Do you agree with the statement of the last 
witness as to the large quantity of flannelette that is 
sold now as compared with former times, and that 
every child is clothed im flannelette ?—Yes, I should 
like to associate myself with that absolutely. 

9996. And with the fact that it is probably a 
coincidence ; that on account of children wearing flan- 
nelette the attribution of the fire to the flannelette 
arises >—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. A. M. Jons&s called in and examined. 


9997. (Scr Horatio Shephard.) I think you are a 
manufacturer of flannelette in Manchester ?>—Yes. 

9998. For how long have you been so P—My late 
employer was one of the pioneers of the flannelette 
trade. He manufactured his own cloth, both grey 


cloth and stripes, he dyed his own cloth, he raised 
his own cloth, he did everything from the grey yarn 
to the finished article. J was manager under him, so 
that I have practical experience in every branch of the 
flannelette trade. 
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9999. For how many years ?—The Moser raising 
machine was patented in December 1884. That intro- 
duced the flannelette trade into England. Prior to 
that none of the English raising machines were capable 
of raising low quality cloths. Practically there was no 
flannelette trade in England prior to 1885. 

10,000. (Str Thomas Bramsdon.) Then it is a foreign 
introduction ?—It is a foreign introduction, inasmuch 
as prior to 1885 there were a number of raised articles 
raised on what are known as English machines; they 
were sold under various trade descriptions,—lamb skins 
and other names. Raised Harvards was another name. 
They were sold under numerous names, but the trade 
was a very small one. 

10,001. But was flannelette as a substance known in 
England prior to the date you speak of, as such P—It 
was not known as flannelette prior to 1885. 

10,002. Was the material known?—The material 
was known; it has been going I should think for more 
than half a century in a very small degree, but only 
in the better qualities. No machine had been invented 
up to then that would raise the low qualities. 

10,003. Wasthe word ‘ flannelette”’ an introduction 


from another country ?—The word ‘ flannelette” was _ 


first introduced by the firm of Potter and Martin. _ 

10,004. Were they an English firm ?—They were an 
English firm, and the word was used for one of these 
raised articles. That was many years before the 
invention of the Moser machine. All this has been 
fought out in the Law Courts. 

10,005. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Is the Moser 
machine used at the present time, or an improvement 
of it?—I may begin by saying first of all that the 
Moser machine practically introduced the flannelette 
trade into Engiand. 

10,006. Is it still going —The Moser raising machine 
cost at that day 2901. for the narrowest Moser raising 
machine made. ‘To-day Moser machines are only fit 
practically for scrap iron and can be bought in the open 
market, as many as are required, for 201. each; they 
are entirely superseded by other German patents, but 
more especially by what are known as the English 
upright raising machines. 

10,007. Has the article been improved with the 
machine P—Very considerably. +The original Moser 
machine put a long thin nap on: that is to say, you 

could take a penknife or a pencil, and move the 
long nap on one side and thus expose the body 
of the cloth. To-day it is impossible to do so; the 
raising of the fibre to-day tends to what is known as 
felt; it has a felt process instead of lifting it straight 
up like grass grows in a field; it tends to work it into 
the texture of the material. 

10,008. In point of danger, we understand that that 
flannelette with a long fibre was infinitely more 
dangerous P—In the early stages of the ‘flannelette 
trade it was very dangerous; to-day it is not more 
dangerous than any other textile article except wool. 

10,009. (Str Thomas Bramsdon.) Then the matter is 
righting itself P—Undoubtedly, in my opinion. 

10,010. (Str Horatio Shephard.) Have you gone into 
the question of the number of deaths supposed to be 
due to the use of flannelette >—I have here the Registrar- 
General’s figures for 25 years. 

10,011. What do you deduce from them ?—They are 
so variable and erratic that you can deduce no argument 
from the Registrar-General’s figures, although they are 
correct. The one argument that I can deduce from 
them is this. One of your witnesses, Mr. Gibson, of 
Manchester, stated in his evidence,* at Questions 8217 
and 8218, “Do you mean that a column is inserted by 
* the Registrar-General ?—(A.) No; all coroners for 
“ that particular year had to make a special return. I 
** think it was in the year 1906. (Q.) Was not that the 
‘* year in which there were 400 ?—-(A.) I think it was. 
“ They were unfortunately vefy imperfect. I do not 





_* The references in @ 10,011-10,025 to Mr. Gibson’s 
evidence are to an uncorrected proof, in which-it was made 
to appear that Mr. Gibson was referring to the Registrar- 
General's returns, whereas, in fact, he referred to the Coroners’ 
Inquest returns in the Judicial Statistics for 1904. The 
questions and answers from 10,011 to 10,025 misapprehended 
the facts, (See Y. 10,030 et seq.) 


“ think the returns were all what they ought to have 
“ been. (Q.) The only point is this, that the children 
“ wear flannelette, not that flannelette was necessarily 
* the cause of death P—(A.) It is impossible to demon- 
« strate, of course.” Mr. Gibson here makes a clerical 
error—the year was 1907, not 1906. That is trivial, of 
course, but the statement as to there being 400 children 
burnt, whoever makes it, is utterly incorrect. 

10,012. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) What is the point 
about the 400 children ?—There is a statement made in, 
that evidence that there were 400 children burnt to 
death in the year 1906 (1907 really), directly attributable 
to the wearing of flannelette garments. That, I think, 
is what you gather from that. 

10,013. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) It looks like it >— 
It is utterly incorrect, and Mr. Gibson, or anyone else, 
could have found out, if he had taken the trouble to 


- turn up the Registrar-General’s Returns, that it was 


incorrect. The total number of deaths correetly attri- 
butable to flannelette garments by the coroners, who, 
I submit, are prejudiced, in the year 1907 was 120. 

10,014. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Was that stated in 
the Registrar-General’s Returns P—Yes. 

10,015. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Where does Mr. 
Gibson’s figure come in ?—I should think he evolved it 
out of his inner consciousness, 

10,016. You must not say that; it is a statement 
by the Chairman: “Is that the year in which there 
« were 400?” Evidently the Chairman had before 
him something in which there was the number 400 ?— 
I cannot find it. 

10,017. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) It is evidently a 
clerical error ?—But it is like a good many other clerical 
errors. 

10,018. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) You say the figure 
ought to be 120?—Yes; but those are very serious 
clerical errors; they are very condemnatory of 
flannelette. : 

10,019. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Are you sure 
about the reduced figure P—Yes. 

10,020. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Suppose you take 
1906 ?—They were not separated then. It was Mr. Gib- 
son’s recommendation that caused them to be separated. 

10,021. What would the number be for 1906 ?—It 
is impossible to tell you. 

10,022. What was the number of cases of fire P— 
IT have here a chart drawn out with the population; it 
is rather elaborate, but you'may take it\as correct. 

10,023. Does it not give the number of fires >—Yes, 
the percentage per 1,000,000 and everything is there 
(handing in the same). 

10,024, These are only percentages >—You will find 
the quantity on the next page. You will see that there 
is a total at the bottom of the last column of all, I 
think. 

10,025. There is no 400 here P—No. 

10,026. The figure must have strayed in from some- 
where P—My contention is—and this is the only reason 
why I bring it forward—that_ since the invention of the 
“non-flam” patent (which I have nothing to say 
against ; it does not concern me), the flannelette industry 
has been placed in a very unfair position; for this 
reason: you can attack an industry without fear of 
being prosecuted for libel; you cannot attack an indi- 
vidual without fear of a criminal prosecution, Messrs. 
Whipp Brothers and Tod, the patentees of “non- 
flam,”’ have persistently libelled the flannelette trade, 
inasmuch as they haye circularised coroners, members 
of religious bodies, the free churches, every conceivable 
philanthropic body and every coroner in the country ; 
they have sent to them samples on the one hand of 
their “non-flam ”’ article, against which, as I say, I say 
nothing. It has to stand or fall on its own merits as a 
commercial article ; but what I do object to is that 
they have not sent along with those ‘“non-flam” 
articles, samples of the commercial flannelettes retailed 
at the same price at which their “non-flam ” articles 
are retailed, but they have sent samples of the lowest 
rubbish sold in the flannelette trade. I am sorry that 
I have not brought any samples with me, but I think 
that any coroner can produce them. The consequence 
has been that when any person of ordinary intelligence 
and honest feeling has the two samples put before him, 
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one rubbish and the other fireproof, he will say, ‘I will 
“« have nothing to do with this article, it is rubbish and 
** dangerous.” He is not an expert in the textile trade, 
he forgets, or he does not know, all the intricacies of 
the business, and he condemns all flannelette on the 
basis of this rubbish that has been submitted to him. 
That rubbish, so far as the drapery trade is concerned 
—that is the piece goods trade, goods sold over the 
counter by the yard—is practically non-existent. 
When the flannelette industry began we sold 90 per 
cent. of our goods to be retailed in drapers’ shops 
at 23d. 

10,027. That is what you now consider rubbish P— 
Yes, to-day it is almost in the inverse ratio; there is 
not 10 per cent. of that low rubbish sold, and even that 
low-priced material that is sold to-day is infinitely 
safer owing to the improved methods of raising. Of 
course, as I say, we have been tongue-tied and we are 
not tongue-tied here. Unfortunately there is a fair 
quantity of low grade flannelette sold yet, but the 
great mass of it is sold to what is known as the making- 
up trade, those are people who make up garments, and 
it is sold to people who make up garments for the 
very poor, where the garment has to be brought in at 
a very low price. And the singular thing about it is 
that Messrs. Whipp Brothers and Tod, who are the 
patentees of this “non-flam,”’ are, I think I may say, 
the largest makers of this low grade flannelette for the 
making-up trade. I do not know what their turn- 
over is, but they have the reputation of doing the 
largest trade with makers up of low grade flannelette. 
On the other hand, they pose, as the Manchester 
coroner recognised, as philanthropists. I think that 
is absolutely unfair to the trade. I say, give us a fair 
field, and no favour, we have not the slightest fear that 
we can hold our own in the flannelette trade, there is 
nothing that we need be ashamed of, nothing that we 
need wrap up; but let us have a fair field. This thing 
has been worked during the last seven years by all 
conceivable methods. Bookkeepers and clerks in the 
employment of certain firms have written asking 

_questions in the papers, and then other gentlemen have 
answered them. It has been done in that way and in 
numerous ways. I have seen a letter within the last 
six weeks written to a coroner who brought ina verdict 
that the child was burnt to death through the absence 

of a fireguard, and that letter was written to the 
coroner suggesting if the child had been clothed in a 
“non-flam” garment, it would not have been burnt. I 
forget the gist of the letter. I only just read it 
through casually; but I think those methods of dog 
business are not fair. Let us have straightforward 
dealing. 

10,028. The amount of “ non-flam ” which is sold in 
the market is not very large P—It is infinitesimal. 


10,029. You have not suffered very much ?—Yes, we 
have—that is just my point; it is not a question of the 
* non-flam”’ that is sold; it is the damage that is done 
to the trade otherwise ; that is to say, a lady who can 
afford to buy, say flannel, who has been using flan- 
nelette, reads these damnatory articles that are insti- 
gated by “non-flam,’ and she says, what any mother 
who can afford it would say, “I will have nothing to 
** do with it; I willbe safe ; I will buy flannel.” That 
is where the damage has been done, not to the poor ; 
the poor cannot afford to buy flannel. 


_ 10,030. To go back to the question of Mr. Gibson’s 
evidence. I have got now the correct return, which is 
really for the year 1904, and I find that it is a special 
return, not by the Registrar-General, of ‘“ Inquests 
« held upon the bodies of persons whose deaths were 
* caused by burns and scalds,”’ and then there is a sub- 
head, “Death caused by ignition of flannelette clothing 
at unprotected grates and stoves.” The figure of 412 
appears for that year ?—It is very singular that when 
it was officially taken, and all the coroners in the 
kingdom were advised of it, and they were on the qui 
vive to find out the cause, there were only 120 deaths 
from flannelette. 

10,031. I am now giving figures for 1904. These 
are the coroners’ returns for 1904?—That was the 
return, if I remember rightly (I think I remember the 
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incident), when the coroners were circularised by the 
Government and asked to give a return. 

10,032. These are the annual returns as to inquests 
by coroners’ juries for the year 1904, and in the returns 
for that year there are two supplementary tables of 
inquests in cases of deaths from burns ?—That does 
not disprove my argument that it was a special return 
owing to the recommendations of certain coroners. 

10,033. What is the year that you refer to ?—1907, 

10,034. What are your figures for 1907 ?—Accord- 
ing to the coroners’ special returns in the year 1907 
there were 120 persons burnt to death through causes 
directly attributable to wearing flannelette. 

10,035, That is a great reduction ?—Yes, there is a 
special note in the Registrar-General’s returns to that 
effect. The actual figures supplied by the coroners of 
deaths from burns from flannelette is 3:43 per million 
of population for the year 1907. The total deaths from 
burns, that is exclusive of scalds, explosions in mines 
and conflagrations, for the year 1907 was 52°47 per 
million ; or, in other words, although the coroners were 
anxious to saddle flannelette with every conceivable 
case that they could, there were less than one-fifteenth 
of the total that they could attribute to that cause. I 
maintain that when nearly every child in the kingdom, 
except what you may call the upper classes, wears a 
flannelette garment of some description, that is really a 
very small percentage of the total. 

10,036. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) Is not that rather 
a sweeping statement to make about coroners ?—I do 
not want to make it about any given coroner. I think 
you will understand that my argument is this. If any 
body of people are circularised by individuals and then 
on top of that they are asked by the Government to 
supply information, they are naturally on the look out 
for it. I do not mean that they are biassed by any 
means, but they are naturally looking out for this cause. 

10,037. I am sure you do not want to make any 
misstatement ; Iam sanguine of that. My suggestion 
to you is this. You said just now in addition that the 
coroners were prejudiced ?—I do not mean personally 
prejudiced. 

10,038. You mean, I take it, that by force of 
circumstances of what has occurred, they have been 
misled ?—Yes. I can give you two cases, if you will 
allow me, where it is even a case of personal prejudice. 
I have the particulars of an inquest in Mid-Somerset. 

10,039. That is as to a certain individual coroner ?— 
Yes, but as a body they are above reproach. 

10,040. They possibly have been misled ?—Yes. 

10,041. Instead of prejudice ?—Yes, thatis the word. 
Misled is a better word than prejudice. Taking also 
the Registrar-General’s Returns bearing on the flannel- 
ette question, I have taken out the death-rate for the 
last 25 years. In 1885 it was 18°75 per 1,000. 

10,042. Due to flannelette P—No, the death-rate of 
the country from all causes. In the 25 years it has 
been reduced to 15. Now I would not for a moment 
claim that that reduction is due to wearing flannelette 
garments, but I do reasonably claim that some portion 
of that reduction is due to wearing flannelette garments ; 
because in my time I have had a lot to do with the poor, 
and prior to the introduction of flannelette as a cheap 
article of commerce, the children of the poor were 
much worse protected from the cold than they have 
been since the introduction of this article, and I think 
as a set-off against any possible burnings that we must 
admit there have been from flannelette, we may reason- 
ably claim some small percentage in the reduction of 
the general death-rate of the country. I do not think 
that is unreasonable. 

10,043. You mean, that the poor have had now 
placed within their reach at a reasonable price an 
article which clothes them and makes them warm and 
prevents their getting diseases —Undoubtedly; that I 
think needs no proof. 

10,044. And that has prevented bronchitis and inflam- 
mation of the lungs ?—Pulmonary diseases I say in one 
of my letters. 

10,045. That is the same thing ?—Yes. 

10,046. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) The balance of 
advantage, therefore, is really in favour of flannelette. 
in your opinion ?—TI think so. 
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10,047. (Str Thomas Bramsdon.) Still, of course, if 
there should be any e:vess of deaths from fire, which 
is a very terrible thing, you would be most anxious, as 
all others would be, to try and obviate that by any 
course that might be adopted >—Undoubtedly, I have 
spent since this question came before the public, I 
think I may claim to say, more time than anyone else 
over the matter, but I cannot see how it is possible 
by legislation to bring about a change. 

10,048. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Do you despair of 
science discovering some better means of rendering 
flannelette non-inflammable or less inflammable ?— 
There is at the present time this “‘non-flam” before 
the public. 

10,049. As to which, by the way, you have not 
given us your opinion. You admit, I presume, that it 
does render it less inflammable ?—It renders it safer, 
and until yesterday, when I found that if it is rinsed 
in clean water some of its properties disappear, I have 
never said a word, either publicly or privately, against 
““non-flam ”’—neveronce. All I say is that it is put 
out of the reach of the poor, and I have figures here to 
show it, Mr. Whipp, in his evidence at Question 7412, 
speaks of ‘‘non-flam” at 2?d.—the material costing 
2d. and being sold at 2¢d. That is absolutely incorrect ; 
it is rude to say so, I will admit, but it is absolutely 
incorrect. 

10,050. What is the price at which it is sold retail ? 
—First of all, to get the “ non-flam,”—there, there is 
their own set of patterns (handing in the same). The 
lowest price on those is 53d. I have scoured Man- 
chester, and the lowest I can buy is 53d. But this is 
my argument, Take this low stuff that is retailed at 
23d., which we say there may be a danger in. If 
that 23d. article is treated with “non-flam,” our price, 
the manufacturer’s price for that cloth, is 24d.; the 
merchant sells it to the draper at 24d.; and the draper 
retails it at 23d. The next price the draper retails at 
is 33d.; the next is 43d.—there is nothing but 3d. in 
the drapery trade practically ; they have a fixed price 
system. The next price we sell at is 2$d., the mer- 
chant sells it at 34d., the draper at 33d. Now if you 
take our 23d. article, which is the lowest that is sold 
over the counter, and treat it with Messrs. Whipp 
Brothers and Tod’s “non-flam” process, they say it 
can be done for $d. a yard. I maintain, according to 
their own figures, that it costs 1d. That lifts that 23d. 
article up, and brings it up to the 34d. quality, which 
is retailed by the draper at 4$d.; that is to say, the 
merchant sells it at 33d. or 3d. So that although the 
cost of ‘‘non-flam” is only 1d., with the extra charges 
and the fixed price in the drapery trade the lowest 
“ non-fiam ” article that is at present on the market is 
practically 2d. a yard dearer than its intrinsic value. 

10,051. Is it the fact that it can be bought at 43d. 
retail —No, I have never seen it. 

10,052. Youdo not admit that that is a fact >—Here 
is the wholesale price (handing in a docwment) to the 
merchant of ‘non-flam,” and I think you will find that 
the lowest price there is 312d. 

10,053. 4,-d.?—That is the drapers’ 5#d. line. 

10,054. What is this document you have handed 
to me ?—That is the wholesale price list of ‘‘ non-flam.” 
On the top of that there is 25 to 33 per cent. to be put 
on for the drapers’ profit; the draper cannot work 
under 25 per cent. profit. I am showing you that, to 
show that there are no low-priced “ non-flam ” articles 
on the market; or, in other words, that the poor do not 
benefit by the “non-flam’”’ process. Supposing any 
legislation made the “ non-flam”’ process compulsory, 
the purchaser would be paying a tax through this 2d. 
profit, not to any individual, not to Messrs. Whipp, but 
the purchasers of the country would be paying a tax of 
1,666,0001. per annum for the privilege of having their 
stuff non-flammed. J do not mean that Messrs. Whipp 
would reap that profit - Messrs. Whipp give their figure ; 
they only want one-eghth of a penny for their royalty. 
If they had obtained that eighth for their royalty during 
only last year, they would have received in royalties 
100,0001. If the proposed legislation had the’éffect— 
the desired effect, I suppose they would put it—of 
deterring the poor from buying the ordinary flannelette, 


then they would have to pay something more—2d. a 
yard more—than they do now. I think Mr. Whipp 
himself, or any one else, will agree with me in that 
roughly. That is a tax on the consumer of 1,666,000I. 
per year. 

10,055. (Str Thomas Bramsdon.) You referred just 
now to the evidence given by Dr. Parry with regard to 
the washing process of ‘non-flam.” Are you aware 
that in the evidence given by the ‘“non-flam”’ people 
they do not admit that. statement by Dr. Parry P—I do 
not base my argument on that at all. I say that I 
have never spoken a word derogatory to the “ non-flam ” 
process. 

10,056. I feel sure that you would wish that we 
should put that statement before you?—When the 
thing was first introduced, the fact of the matter is 
that the Manchester Chamber of Commerce held a 
meeting about it, and all I said was that I did not deny 
the advantages, but I. questioned the mercantile value 
of it. That was seven years ago, and I think that has 
been borne out by the facts. 

10,057, I understand from your evidence that when 
flannelette was first put upon the market it was more 
inflammable than it is now ?—Considerably. 

10,058. And that there has been a great improvement 
in the process of manufacture which has rendered it 
less inflammable as time has gone on ?—Not in the 
manufacture so much asin the finishing; the improve- 
ment has been in the improved methods of finishing. 

10,059. That is immaterial for my purpose; when 
it reaches the purchaser in the market it is less inflam- 
mable now, owing to the improvement in finishing, than 
it used to be P—Yes. : 

10,060. Therefore, as_a consequence, the public is 
being protected against the inflammability by the 
process of manufacture of the finished article P—Yes. 

10,061. Do you think that is likely to be extended 
even more as time goes on?—As people get more 
educated and take better care of themselves. 

10,062. That is not my point. Do you think that in 
the process of finishing flannelette it will become even 
less inflammable than it is at the present time ?—Un- 
doubtedly. The machinists of the world are on the 
qui vive to improve the raising machinery. So 

10,063. And that is actually being done at the 
present time ?—Actually. 

10,064. Can you tell us the date when this improye- 
ment in the finishing arose P—It has been gradual, and 
I must be fair; I think the continual putting before 
the public by Messrs. Whipp Brothers and Tod of the 
dangers has considerably hastened that period. 

10,065, Then in the long run it has had a beneficial 
effect P—In the long run; only it has materially 
damaged the industry itself. ; 

10,066. You heard just now the reference to the 
return; I think there were 412. cases of deaths from 
flannelette in the year 1904, and in the later return for 
1907 I think the number was 120 ?—Yes. 

10,067-8. Do you think that any of that improve- 
ment might be attributed to the better finishing of 
flannelette P—Not in that period. With all due respect 
I think that 412 is in some sense a mistake—that the 
cases have not been accurately taken. It is, perhaps, 
a return made after the 12 months have elapsed, and I 
should imagine that it has been done largely from 
memory, 

10,069. Still you would expect that a return made 
by the same officials in two different years would be 
based on the same principle, would you not ?—No. 

10,070. Why not ?—In the one ¢ase it was arranged 
beforehand. 

10,071. (Six Horatio Shephard.) I think you are 
mistaken. The Coroners’ returns in the Judicial 
Statistics are annual returns ?—But it was only a 
special return. I do not think you can find it prior 
to that year. 

10,072. The returns are annual; the deaths from 
burns are given in a special column for the year 1904? 
—Yes, that is what I mean. 

10,073. (Sir Thomas Bramsdon.) What you mean is 
that 1904 was the first time the return was ever asked 
for, and probably the coroners had to go back and get the 
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information in the best way that they could during 
that year P—Exactly. 

10,074. And that afterwards perhaps the cases 
might have been more carefully tabulated as they went 

on P—Yes. 

i 10,075. That they paid special attention to the cases 
as they arose, and made such a note upon them as 
would give the public a better return in consequence P 
—Yes, that is my argument—that the one is correct 
and the other is not. 

10,076. Without in any way reflecting upon the 
coroners P—Thank you. I could not put it in those 
words. 

10,077. You agree to that >—Undoubtedly. 

' 10,078. I take it—you will not mind my asking the 
question—you are a manufacturer in a large way P— 
Not necessarily. I have been largely engaged in it. 
I am only a manufacturer in a small way, com- 
paratively. 

10,079. How many yards do you turn out a year? 
—Perhaps 50,000 ends of 50 yards. 

10,080. Solely of flannelette ; or do you manufacture 
other things P—Other things. ‘ 

10,081. And you have had experience, not merely 
personally, but I suppose you have had experience of 
other manufacturers as well?—As I explained at the 
beginning, I have been through the trade in every 
branch, and then I have had my own personal expe- 
rience going about the country. Then, owing to the 
fact that at the commencement of this campaign by 
Messrs. Whipp Brothers and Tod, or “ non-flam,” I was 
a speaker at the first meeting, and showed the com- 
mercial weakness of the article; that means that 
anyone who has had anything to do with flannelette 
has brought me any figures. JI have been a sort of 
bureau for collecting information. 

10,082. You have been like a committee unto your- 
self P—Yes. 

10,083. I see that you have written a very long and 
interesting letter to the Manchester Guardian on the 
21st of October last, on this question, in which you 
have gone very exhaustively into it ?>—Yes; and if you 
will excuse my dealing with it, on the following Saturday 
the Manchester Guardian had a leader upon it; and 
everyone knows the Manchester Guardian is above 
reproach, 


10,084. Iam glad to find there is anything above 
reproach ?—I think they are unbiassed, any way. You - 
will see that I have underlined certain paragraphs 
which bear out the statement that I made, that all this 
agitation has been worked for private purposes. 

10,085. (Str Horatio Shephard.) Do you speak for 
other members of the trade ?—I would not like to say 
that. I will say this, that if you require further 
information, we will bring you a trainload of people 
down ; you have only got to say ‘‘ Hold, enough.” 

ES 10,086. You think they will all agree with you P— 
es. 

10,087. One questionmore. Sir Thomas Bramsdon 
asked whether you thought there was any prospect of 
improvement in the process. I should like to follow 
that up. I understand how flannelette has become 
safer owing to the nap being less raised and at the 
same time being treated in the way that you have 
explained, but how do you suggest that any further 
improvement in the direction of safety can be hoped 
for >—The engineering intelligence of the textile world 
bearing in one direction, will tend to improve the make 
of the raisig machinery. It is entirely a question of 
machinery. The raising is a mechanical process, and 
this being such a large industry, engineers of note will 
devote their attention to improved machinery, thereby, 
year by year, improving it. 

10,088. At present the result is that it has a sort of 
felt-like surface given to it P—Yes. 

10,089. You cannot get further than that, surely ? 
—You can improve upon improvements. We have not 
reached finality in raising, by a very long way. 

10,090. I am speaking of improvements in the 
direction of making it safer ?—We have not reached 
finality in that direction by a long way. 

10,091. You think that still there is something to 
be done ?—Yes, by mechanical means. 

10,092. Is there anything else you want to say P— 
I have a number of notes here; there are a number of 
questions in the evidence which I would very much 
like to traverse. I would like to point out, if I may, 
the enormous volume of this business of the flannelette 
trade. 

10,093. We have had that already ?—Then I think 
there is nothing else, unless you wish to ask me any 
questions. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Thursday the 29th inst., at half-past 11 o’clock. 
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Sir Horatio SHEPHARD, LL.D. 


Mr, Witiiam H. Winicox, M.D. 
Mr. J. F, Moyzan (Secretary). 


Mr. WILLIAM WHITING called in and examined. 


10,094. (Chatrman.) You are, I believe, coroner’s 
officer for the parishes of Richmond, Barnes, Mortlake, 
Petersham, and Kew ?—Yes. 

10,095. Under what coroner is that P—Dr. Michael 
Henry Taylor. 

10,096. Which is his division?—The Mid-Surrey. 
It is called the Kingston district of Surrey. 

10,097. Has he more than one coroner’s officer P— 
Two. : 


10,098. I think you retired from the Metropolitan 
Police in 1893, with the rank of sergeant ?—Yes, 

10,099. While you were in the police force you 
were coroner’s officer for Wimbledon P—Yes, Wimble- 
don and Merton, from 1884 to 1893. 

10,100. And then when you left the police force 
you became coroner’s officer to the Mid-Surrey coroner ? 
—Yes, after 34 years. Iwas under the late Mr. Braxton 
Hicks at that time. 
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10,101. And you have held that post for 11 years ? 
—Yes. 

10,102. I think, altogether, you have made inquiries 
in something like 2,000 cases ?—Yes. 

10,103. Will you tell us shortly what your duties 
are as coroner’s officer ?—Might I explain my duties at 
the time I was appointed coroner’s officer whilst in the 
police, first ? 

10,104. Do the duties differ when you are in the 
force ?—At that time I was partly employed as coroner’s 
officer and partly on police duties; sometimes I was 
employed in town at public meetings and at racecourse 
meetings, with the result that I would be away when 
there was a case reported, and it would have to remain 
untiljI returned home before I could do anything. 

10,105. It is inconvenient, in fact, if the coroner’s 
officer is not a whole-time officer ?—Yes, it is. When 
T returned home, the case was reported to me. 

10,106. Who would report to you?—The inspector 
who might be on duty at the police station. When I 
arrived at the house where the body was lying, some- 


times I found the relatives in a distressed state, because. 


no officer had been earlier. I had to explain that I 
regretted that I was not able to come earlier to them. 

10,107. That you were on other duties P—Yes, 
Sometimes I was employed on station duty, and if a 
case was reported in between 9 and 10, say, in the 
morning, if I was on station duty I should not be 
relieved before 1.80 by the officer out patrolling, so 
I would not be able to attend to that inquiry until 
I was relieved at 1.30. 

10,108. Did not the coroner complain that he had 
not your whole time ?—He did not complain, because 
we did not report till the following morning. 

10,109. But if this happened time after time P—But 
we did not make a complaint, because we were serving, 
as we thought, the police and the coroner. 

10,110. Surely the coroner could have said: “It 
* would be much more convenient if you could give me 
** your whole time” ?—Yes, that is how it did arise. 
In one instance, when I was on station duty, an inquest 
was fixed for 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and I did not 
get relieved till 12 o’clock to go and get a jury. I had 
not left the station more than three or four hundred 
yards before I met aman who said he had lost 
four or five fowls. I said, “Iam sorry I am not able 
“to attend to it; would you mind calling in at the 
“ police station, which is close by ? »—He promised me 
he would. I went on and got my jury, and in seven or 
eight days after this occurrence (this man failed to call 
at the police station as he promised) he called and saw 
the inspector and wanted to know wlhiat had been done 
in his case. 

10,111. He was an unreasonable person, like many 
others ?—The inspector of course did not know anything 
about it,as he had failed to call. Some unpleasantness 
arose with him and the inspector, and in consequence 
this man wrote to the Commissioner of Police com- 
plaining of neglect as no one had been to make any 
inquiries ; his letter came back to the superintendent and 
inquiries were made. He stated in his letter that he 
had reported it to the section sergeant—that would be 
myself—and on inquiry I stated what had happened ; 
I was called on for a full report, and appeared before 
the superintendent on the following morning, who 
threatened to report me for a gross neglect of duty 
and to remove me from coroner’s officer’s work. In 
this case, had I stopped to make any inquiries I could 
not have got my jury, so I was bound to fall between 
one and the other, trying to serve two. 

10,112. I think the result of your evidence is what 
I suppose most people would imagine, that the coroner’s 
officer ought to be a whole time officer P—Yes. 

10,113. And I think in most cases they are ?—A 
great number, but not in the suburban parts, 

10,114. In London they are Fey P—Yes, there 
is sufficient to occupy their time. / 

10,115. And in the big provincial towns they 
always are P—Yes. 

10,116. But here the difficulty arises, I suppose, 
because there is not sufficient work to occupy a man’s 
whole time P—Yes. Then 11 years ago I was appointed 
private officer to the Richmond sub-division—that is 


Richmond, Petersham, Kew, Mortlake, and Barnes. 
There were two police sergeants doing this duty at the 
time; the one stationed at Barnes used to take 
Mortlake and Barnes and the one at Richmond used to 
take Richmond, Petersham, and Kew. The officer at 
Richmond was being promoted, and I was offered the 
appointment, and then it meant that the other 
sergeant at Barnes would be withdrawn. I saw the 
superintendent, and I told him I was appointed to this 
sub-division, and he said he was very pleased, because it 
would give him two sergeants for police duty, and I was 
to tell Mr. Hicks from him that the police would render 
any assistance they could. After I was appointed I 
served one of my cards on every doctor in my district, 
asking them to report direct to me any cases of sudden 
death they had to report. That was with the per- 
mission of the coroner, and they do do so; sometimes 
they call upon me at my residence, in any special 
case, and report particulars to me in that way. 

10,117. Who else. reports to you besides the 
doctors >—The police in other cases. In consequence 
of that, half the number of cases I make inquiries into 
do not come under the police—they do not know 
anything of them until I report that the inquest is 
fixed for so and so. That goes to save the annoyance 
of the police calling at these houses, little petty 
annoyances. There have been complaints, not against 
the man, but against the uniform. 

10,118. Now we come to another question. You 
have had 20 years experience: is it better in .your 
opinion that the coroner’s officer should go in uniform 
or in plain clothes?’—In plain clothes. In my time 
the service regulation did not permit it; I do not know 
if it does now, but in many instances at the time I was 
officer the relatives used to ask me if I could attend in 
plain clothes. I had to tell them the regulation did 
not permit it. But a policeman going to houses causes 
curiosity sometimes. 

10,119. It causes curiosity in some neighbourhoods ? 
—Certainly ; it appears in the press. 

10,120. Where he is expected to call in fact P—Yes. 
Certain little annoyances have occurred in many cases 
in better class neighbourhoods; it sets the maids 
talking, and the neighbours asking, ‘‘ What is the 
matter there ?” that is my experience. 

10,121. If there is likely to be an inquest, the 
maids are talking already, are they not P—Possibly. 

10,122. However, on the whole you think it is much 
heen that the officer should go in plain clothes P— 

es. 

10,123. Is there not sometimes a difficulty about a 
plain clothes man being admitted when a policeman in 
uniform would be admitted as a matter of course P— 
None whatever on the coroner’s work, because the 
doctor has very likely told the relatives, ‘‘ Mr. So-and-So 
hers call; he is in plain clothes, and will produce his 
card.” 

10,124. Have you got the coroner’s card with you ? 
—I produce my own card. 

10,125. It says “ Coroner’s officer,” does it ?—Yes. 

10,126. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Are there not some 
instances where it is an advantage to be in a police- 
man’s uniform ?—None whatever ; not in my experience. 

10,127. (Chairman.) Is it not the case—perhaps you 
do not know—that the coroner has discretion as to 
whether his officer should go in plain clothes or in 
uniform ?—I do not know. 

10,128. We have had evidence from other places 
about that. Have you anything to say about Inspector 
Shorthouse’s evidence P—Yes; I do not agree with him. 
He mentioned something about that there might be 
friction between the private officer and the police. 
During my 11 years as private officer I have had a 
number of cases of all kinds: suicides, accidents in 
the streets, murders. I had the case of the missing lady 
doctor, Miss Hickman ; there were 32 witnesses in that 
case, and I took a statement from each witness. The 
police went on and made their own inquiries. There was 
a staff of detectives under Chief Inspector Fox, and they 
rendered the coroner every possible assistance they 
could. After the inquiry was over the coroner was 
kind enough to tell me that he examined every witness 
on my statements, which he took because he found on 
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reading them there was more detail. I had reported 
more fully, although of course he appreciated in every 
way what the police had done. 

10,129. (Str Horatio Shephard.) There was no 
friction P—No ; just the reverse. 

10,130. (Chairman.) You must remember that you 
are an old sergeant of police, and you naturally would 
keep up friendly relations with the force >—There is no 
friction. 

10,131. But supposing that the coroner’s officer 
was a man not connected with the police at all P—I 
should not recommend that. 

10,182. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) You had been in 
the force in the very district; you knew everybody P— 
Yes. 

10,133. That of course is an advantage ?—Yes, 

10,134. (Str Horatio Shephard.) And they knew 
you P—Yes. 

10,135. (Chairman.) You, of course, receive a police 
sergeant’s pension ?—Yes. 

10,1386. I forget what that is P—64l. odd I am 
receiving, 25 years’ service. 

10,137. Apart from your pension, if you were not 
a police officer, the coroner’s officer’s fees are not 
sufficient to support life?—No; I could not live on it. 

10,138. About what do the fees average in your 

district, which is a pretty heavy one, for a year ?— 
Just under Il. a week. 
10,139. It would be quite impossible to get a man 
of sufficient experience and sufficient character at that 
price, unless he was a police pensioner or on the active 
list of the force P—My having the police pension just 
assists me to be respectable and live in a respectable 
house and comfortable. 

10,140. (Dr. Willcow.) Does that 1J. mean 1I. clear 
or 1/. minus some expenses ?—lI. clear. 

10,141. (Dr. Willcox.) For a whole year ?—Yes. 

10,142-3. (Chairman.) I think your evidence is in- 
teresting, at any rate, on the uniform question. In 
the 20 years you have had no difficulty through not 
appearing in uniform, simply producing your card P— 
None whatever. I notice that Inspector Shorthouse 
spoke about the uniform; he said that there was 


discipline, and the uniform might have great effect in 
court. I should like to mention that in all these cases 
I mentioned I was able to keep order just as well in 
plain clothes as in uniform. 

10,144, You mean that when an inquest was held, 
you still appeared in plain clothes, whether you were a 
policeman or not?—No, I had to be in uniform as a 
police officer, but now Iam able to maintain order in 
any case, just as well as if I was in uniform. 

10,145. Well, you are a good big man?—I do not 
think there has been any difficulty in that. As regards 
discipline, being under the coroner, of course I mean 
to say it suits me to carry his responsibility; it is my 
duty to be faithful to him, just as if I was in the police 
force, and if there was any irregularity he would soon 
pull me up, I expect. 

10,146. But your experience on the whole has been 
in what I may call well-ordered districts P—Yes. 

10,147. When you come down to some places at 
the Kast End, is it not important that the man should 
go in uniform ?—Not for coroner’s officer. I certainly, 
from a public point of view, say no. 

10,148. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) But you have no 
very rough parts in your district P—No. 

10,149. Does not that make a difference ?—No, 
because I think a plain clothes officer is better for any 
district. 

10,150. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Have you had, in all 
your long experience, any question about tips from people 
trying to avoid an inquest ?—No. 

10,151. Have you ever been offered a tip P—No. 

10,152. You have never had a case P—No. 

10,153. What is the custom among medical officers ; 
do they give you the shillings P—Yes, they do. 

10,154. In a large number of cases ?—In a large 
number of cases. 

10,155. (Dr. Willcox.) Not in all P—Not in all. 

10,156. (Chatrman.) You hand them a sovereign 
and a shilling, and they usually hand you back the 
shilling ?—Yes, and if it is two guineas they leave the 
two shillings. 

10,157. (Dr. Willcox.) It is never your custom to 
ask for it P—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. ALFRED PLEAVIN called in and examined. 


10,158. (Chatrman.) May I ask what you are P—A 
doctor of medicine. 

10,159. Of what University P—The College of Art, 
Science, and Medicine, Buffalo, New York, United 
States of America. ; 

10,160. Are youan American citizen or naturalised ? 
—TI am a British subject. 

10,161. Naturalised P—No, born. 

10,162. How did you get your American degree P— 
By qualifying for it. 

10,163. Here, or in America ?—Here. 

10,164. Can you qualify for a medical degree from 
an American University here ?—I am qualified for this. 

10,165. What are the conditions, will you kindly 
tell us ?—The conditions are that you shall have the 
curriculum that the college requires. 

10,166. It is rather new to me, can you tell us 
anything about this curriculum ?—Yes, my medical 
education has been obtained in this country, in London, 
Edinburgh, and Yorkshire. 

10,167. In what hospitals P—No particular hospitals ; 
it has been gathered in pieces from attending medical 
class rooms and being coached by registered medical 
practitioners. 

10,168. As part of a medical school or not, or at 
private classes —As part of a medical school, I under- 
stood. It is a great number of years ago, of course, 
I daresay it is 28 years ago since I was in London. 

10,169. Whose classes did you attend ?—I could not 
tell you. I could not find the place. I know it was 
off High Holborn. 

10,170..It was not in hospital >—No, it was not in 
hospital. 

10,171. What clinical instruction did you get there ? 
—The lecturers, of course, gave lectures on all the 
various subjects—demonstvrations. 


2960. 


10,172. Do you know who any of these lecturers 
were ; could you give some names ?—No, I could not. 
It is too long ago. 

10,173. We may take it, then, that you attended 
lectures. Were they by duly qualified medical prac- 
titioners ?—Yes, both in Edinburgh and London, and in 
the other districts. 

10,174. How many people would attend those 
lectures ?—About 50 in London. 

10,175. Were the lectures designed for any particular 
examination ?—Yes, so far as I know they were. 

10,176. You do not know what examination P—But 
in those days, of course—I had better tell you—I was 
financially not in a position to pay to have a total and 
complete continuous medical education, so, of course, 
I obtained my medical education in the way I will 
explain, so far as my funds enabled me to go, getting 
the most I could in one place while I had money, and 
then going to work to earn money. . 

10,177. Going to work in what capacity P—Engaged 
on the railway. My father was a local agent for 
Chaplin, Horne & Co., and under him I worked. 

10,178. And in the intervals you attended medical 
lectures >—Yes, when I got the money. 

10,179. How did you go through your course of 
anatomy ?— 

10,180. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Did youever dissect 
a body?—I have dissected part of the body. The 
upper and middle half of the left side only 

10,181. (Chairman.) Was that done at these 
lectures P—Yes. 

10,182. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) You do not know 
the name of the school ?—No, I could not remember 
it. I could not find the place. I have been in London 
several times since and tried, but I could not find the 
place, 
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16,183. Was it Mr. Cooke’s P—I could not tell you. 
J would not like to commit myself. 

10,184. Did any man studying there ever pass for 
any recognised degree in this country ?—Yes, they 
were qualifying for it. 

10,185. The College of Surgeons, and so forth P— 
Sure enough. 

10,186. (Dr. Willcow.) Was this place where you 
attended lectures connected with any medical school ? 
—I could not tell you. Iwas not in a position, as I 
explained, to go in for the full medical curriculum on 
account of finances. So, having obtained these places 
out of the “Lancet,” and such like medical journals, 
which communicated with me, when I had got funds in 
hand, I used to come up. 

10,187. This was not connected with any hospital 
medical school —I believe it was, but I am not quite 
gure. 

10,188. You would remember its name if it were ? 
—No, this is quite 28 years ago. 

10,189. (Str Malcolm Morris.) I was qualified much 
more than 28 years ago, and I remember the place P— 
It was not in London. 

10,190. (Chairman.) How long did you attend these 
courses in London ?—For about five months, I think. 

10,191. How often in a week would that be?—I 
was there daily. 

10,192. For five months ?—Yes, and I used the 
whole of my time up reading. , 

10,193. How long in the day ?—From early morning 
to mid-day, and then again in the afternoon, and then 
I would have a coach in the evening. 

10,194. Was there a dissecting room in this place 
im Holborn ?—No, I do not think there was a dissecting 
room. I did not dissect the body there. I went to 
another place. 

10,195. Where did you do dissections P—I only did 
one. 
10,196. Where was that?—I really could not tell 
you, it is nearly 30 years ago. I have told you that I 
could not find the place again. I have tried repeatedly. 
I marched about different parts of London. 

10,197. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Did you get any 
certificate of having done that dissection P—No. 

10,198. Then what proof was there for the college 
in America that you had done it ?—After I had gone 
through this particular part of the curriculum I went 
on going to work afterwards, and then going to another 
place ; I went to Edinburgh and attended a place of a 
similar nature at Edinburgh. I remember that one, 
that is more recent. 

10,199. What was it called P—It is a street com- 
mencing with a C; it is near the University. I could 
easily find it again. 

10,200. You attended that for how long? —TI 
attended it two or three times—not so long. 

10,201. Did you get certificates there P—No, they 
did not give certificates. It was a school where they 
coached you; where they advanced you as you might 
call it. 

10,202. Did you have any other medical instruction ? 
—Yes. 

10,203. What was it P—I followed on from that 
and took a course with a registered medical practitioner 
for six months. 

10,204. (Str Horatio Shephard.) Where ? — In 
Yorkshire, with the object of taking the L.M. Dublin. 
Of course my finances would not enable me to go on 
after my course was finished, because I had a very 
unfortunate circumstance occur in my life then; my 
father died and it took all my money, and I had to 
give it up. I could not go in for the L.M. exami- 
nation. 

10,205. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Who was the man 
in Yorkshire — which town ? —I cannot remember 
that. He gave me a book on midwifery —Meadows on 
Midwifery. } 

10,206. Where did he live; in which town in 
Yorkshire ?—I do not remember. It is a great number 
of years ago, and just now I ought to tell you I have 
passed through a very sad bereavement. My eldest 
son, a fully qualified medical practitioner, has died 
within the last month, and my memory is very bad. 


10,207. (Chairman.) When did you get your degree 
from Buffalo ?—I wanted to tell you I went further 
than that. I then took a course of medical instruction 
with a society that called itself the British Eclectic 
School of Medicine ; I have got the certificate. I did 
not pay any special moment to it, but I qualified 
for the certificate and passed the examination and 
received it. 

10,208. Who are they, I have not heard of them ? 
—One man is named Parkinson, I remember him 
because he is a town councillor. 

10,209. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Where are their 
headquarters ? — They did not have any particular 
headquarters, these particular people used to give 
courses of lectures in different towns. 

10,210. (Chacrman.) Surely they had an office 
somewhere P—No, the lecturers used to meet in a 
given town; it was a moving business. 

10,211. Were they composed of duly qualified medi- 
cal men or not P—No. 

10,212. Were they herbalists?’—One gentleman I © 
believe was an American herbalist. 

10,213. The rest of the people were interested in 
medicine ?—Yes. I do not think they had any qualifi- 
cation. One was a graduate of Victoria University, 
Manchester. but in what I do not know. 

10,214. It may have been in Arts or Science or 
anything else —Yes. 

10,215. (Dr. Willcow.) And the lectures were to the 
public, not to pupils P—No. 

10,216. Was every one who attended the lectures 
going in for the medical profession >—Yes. 

10,217. Are you sure >—When you say the medical 


‘profession, of course I cannot speak for people except 


for myself. 

10,218. Were they working for an English medical 
degree P—I do not think so, because they could not 
from a school like that, I know that. But I am 
interested in the study of medicine that they taught, 
the materia medica. 

10,219. (Chatrman.) They taught materia 
—Yes. 

10,220. Is there any special form of materia medica 
belonging to the eclectic schoolP—No. They taught 
the same principles pretty much as the eclectic schools 
do in America. 

10,221. I am afraid I am ignorant of what the 
eclectic schools in America teach ?—They go through 
the full curriculum required by the State laws of the 
different States. . 

10,222. What are the eclectic principles ?—Th 
eclectic principles, so far as I understand them, are 
that they have, and they reserve the right, to choose 
from all and every source what they consider the best 
treatment adapted and suitable to any condition and 
case that they may come in contact with. 

10,223. Isnot that open to regular qualified medical 
practitioners as well ?—I would not like to say yes, and 
I would not like to say no. But I have a doubt. 

10,224. How many lectures did you attend; had 
you to pay for these lectures P—Oh! yes. 

10,225. How much ?—Only a nominal sum. It was 
not very much; it was more to cover expenses than 
anything else. It did not further my interests more, so 
far as helping me any further to acquire knowledge in 
their materia medica, to see what they would teach. 

10,226. (Dr. Willcow.) They were not teaching for 
English medical qualifications P—No, I knew they could 
not do that. 

10,227. They were not qualified 2—No. 

10,228. (Chairman.) When did you begin practice ? 
—Ahbout 20 odd years ago, I could not tell to a year. 

10,229. Did you take your American degree before 
you began to -practise or afterwards P—When I had» 
taken this curriculum, whatever you call it, in these 
different places, I got into communication with different 
medical journals; I subscribed to two or three, and 
having done so I began to write articles. 

10,230. For what journals did you write ?—For the 
“Chicago Medical Times” and in the “ American 
Medical Journal.” ; 

10,2381. None in England ?—No, all American. I 
practise the American system of medicine. 
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~ 10,282. We will come to that presently ; now let us 
lead up to the degree, please—how you got the degree ? 
—In writing to these journals I wrote various papers, 
and I had eventually conferred on me an honorary 
degree. 

10,233. By what body ?—I never made use of this 
particular degree, so I have not taken very much interest 
in it, though it came from an American institution and 
it is signed by all the professors. 

10,234. It would be interesting to know what it 
was P—I think I can tell you, the American Medical 
College of Ohio. 

10,235. Do you know anything about that college ? 
—No, I do not. 

10,236. They gave you an honorary degree on the 
strength, as I understand, of the papers which you 
contributed to these American journals P—Yes; Inever 
made any use of this diploma. 

10,237. (Dr. Willcow.) Not on the grounds of any 
curriculum that you passed ?—No, I never used it. all. 
I only hung it up. 

10,238. Let us now come to the Buffalo degree ; 
will you tell us about that, how you got it ?—I got into 
communication with a gentleman in this country, an 
American graduate in medicine and midwifery. When 
I got into communication with him, after the medical 
knowledge that I was possessed of, and told him what 
IT had been doing and what I had done, he then advised 
me or suggested to me that I should go in for this 
examination of this college of Buffalo, in the State of 
New York; I was really averse to it until he explained 
the situation to me, and then I said I could not see my 
way clear to do it. However, I finally prepared for it. 
I got coached and read myself up and filled in all the 
necessary examination papers. 

10,239. Did they send the papers over here to you? 
—yYes, and then they were posted off, and then a lot 
more papers came that I had to fill in, and I filled in 
those. 

10,240. When you say papers, do you mean examina- 
tion questions ?—Yes, on various subjects. Then I was 
put through a set of oral examinations. 

10,241. By whom ?—By this medical man I was in 
communication with at this time. 

10,242. He was in England ?—Yes, of course. 

10,243. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Did you see the 
medical man? Did he personally examine you or did 
he write P—No, it was a personal examination. Then 
I had some doubts about taking this diploma—whether 
it would be any use to me or not, and I thought I would 
not bother with it. However, he was so convincingly 
satisfied that everything would be perfectly satisfactory, 
and when I received that assurance from him and saw 

it myself, I took it. 
| 10,244. Did you pay any fee for it >—Yes, I did; I 
paid a pretty heavy fee. 

10,245. How much ?—I am coming to that in time. 
Then on that this gentleman supplied me with proof 
that he was appointed under seal by the Senate of 
Washington White House, United States of America, 
by authority from this University or college to examine 
students for this qualification, and he being satisfied, of 
course, that I had the curriculum equal to its require- 
ments, he put me through these various examinations 
orally.. Then I filled in all the other papers. Having 

one so, they were sent away, I suppose. 

10,246. You had his word for it that they were sent 
away. He told you they were sent away ?>—Under this 
seal; I saw the seal. If I had not seen it I would not 
have taken it. I saw the seal from Washington White 
House, and all the things in connection with his 
appointment. 

10,247. Do you remember how he was described ?— 
He was described as a medical man. He was an 
American graduate. 

10,248. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Where does he live? 
—He is at present’ in a place near Pontefract, in York- 
shire; at least, he was. I have not been in communi- 
cation with him for the last twelve months. 

10,249. (Chairman.) What was his name ?—Mr, 
Tempest; he is a graduate of Chicago. 

10,250, Is there a medical school at Chicago P— 
Yes. 
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10,251. (Dr. Willcox.) Did he examine you in all 
the medical subjects P—Yes. 

10,252. Anatomy ?—Yes. 

10,253, Physiology ?—Yes. 

10,254. Materia medica ?—Yes: 

10,255. Medicine P—Yes. 

10,256. Surgery P—Yes. 

10,257. Midwifery P—Yes. 

10,258. He must have been a very clever man to 
have been able to examine in every branch of medicine 





10,259. (Chairman.) How is it that he, being a 
medical graduate of Chicago, was the agent for giving 
degrees from Buffalo; how did that come about ?—I 
cannot tell. 

10,260. Buffalo and Chicago are a good long way 
apart P—Yes, that is so. Itis quite 900 miles between 
the two cities. 

10,261. Had you to prepay the fee for the degree ? 
—I had to pay in advance something over 401. for the 
examinations. 

10,262. You paid that to Dr. Tempest ?—It was in 
American money. It was English money changed into 
American money. It was done in dollars. 

10,263. But it would come out at 401. English 
money ?—Over 401. 

10,264. Have you got with you this diploma ?—No, 
I have not got it with me. It has been examined under 
the authority of the High Court of Justice. 

10,265. Where ?—By the Birkenhead coroner and 
four or five allopath doctors. 

10,266. We should like to have seen it. I am not - 
doubting that you have it P—I have it, of course. It 
has been examined under the authority of the High 
Court. I received an order from the High Court of 
Justice to produce my qualifications on one occasion, 
and I produced them, and. they were examined, as 
I have explained, under the authority of the High 
Court. 

10,267. I. have no doubt that the High Court 
examine a great many documents, but we should have 
been interested to see this diploma. Can you tell us 
in substance what it is P—It is all written up in Latin, 
the whole of it, really, except the heading. It is an 
incorporated University, I may tell you, because it has 
a charter, and it has it printed on it. 

10,268. To whom did you pay the fees ?—This 
doctor. 

10,269. To Dr. Tempest, in Yorkshire ?—Yes. 

10,270. (Dr. Willcow.) You say you filled in the 
examination papers ?—Yes. : 

10,271. Who guaranteed that you did not look up 
in books to write the correct answers P—There was no 
one to guarantee it. 

10,272. It rested on your personal honour P—Yes. 

10,273. (Str Horatio Shephard.) You never went to 
Buffalo yourself ?—No; that fact is known to the 
world; I have made it known to the world. 

10,274. (Chairman.) May we take it, then, that the 
Buffalo University, or whatever it is, in granting this 
degree, acted purely on statements made by Dr. 
Tempest ?—I%cannot say, I do not know what position 
he was in. I can only tell you that I saw the seal 
under the authority of Washington White House, and 
if it had not been for seeing that I should never have 
taken it. 

10,275. That was not quite what I was asking you. 
What I asked you is this, you had no communication 
with the University except. through Dr. Tempest ? 
—No. 

10,276. Who was in England ?—Yes. 

10,277. And who, you tell us, held a Chicago degree, 
and not. a Buffalo degree P—Yes, he is a graduate of 
Chicago. Ihave seen his name in the curriculum of 
the college that he came from. 

10,278. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Were the questions 
in these papers on allopath medicine or on the eclectic 
principle ?—On both, really. I will tell youwhy. I 
have been engaged in my time with two medical 
gentlemen—registered medical men—as assistant, and, 
of course, the medicines prescribed and used in that 
system of medicine and the medicines used that I have 
read up and studied in the eclectic materia medica are 
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not in a great many instances very different. The 
eclectic school, of course, uses a great many allopathic 
medicines and drugs, and the allopath schools use a 
great number of drugs that the eclectics use. 

10,279. (Chairman.) Would you, for instance, in 
your eclectic practise, use the British Pharmacopeeia ? 
—Well, I have done and I have not. The basis of my 
treatment is American. JI have subscribed to the 
“Chicago Medical Times” for a great many years, and 
the “ American Medical Journal.” 

10,280. Will you kindly tell us the difference 
between the American treatment and the English 
treatment, if you can?—The American treatment is 
based mainly, so far as I have gathered from text- 
books on this. I have read both sides of the story. I 
read up and practised the allopathic system of medicine 
in my early days, and I read up and practised the 
eclectic system. 

10,281. I am ignorant, I am sorry to say, of the 
eclectic system ?—I can give you the best explanation 
by an illustration. If you take the case of an ordinary 
neuralgia patient who goes to an allopath doctor in 
this country, 99 times out of 100 he will prescribe 
some preparation of iron to meet it, or quinine. He 
may give a preparation, of course, of an opiate, but that 
other treatment will be the basis of his treatment, 
according to the text-books I studied when I was 
young and what I have seen of the allopathic system. 
The system of medication recommended and adopted, 
and specialised by the eclectic school—of course, is 
that that condition, neuralgia, shall be understood in 
its pathology before you prescribe for it. 

10,282. That is very reasonable ?—That being so, 
you are guided to prescribe for neuralgia by ascer- 
taining and satisfying yourself, so far as it is in your 
power, what is the actual cause. You see, neuralgia 
may arise froma great variety of causes. My experience 
of the allopathic system of medication, and I had a fair 
experience in it, is that there is little or no trouble 
taken to specialise the cause, because the patient in a 
good many instances will be anzmic, of course, and iron 
is prescribed to meet that condition. 

10,283 What is your treatment then ?—In the very 
large majority of cases you are brought to the treat- 
ment by the eclectic school by examination of the 
pulse, and neuralgia being the congestion, of course, of 
some nerve. 

10,284. Do you draw any distinction between 
neuralgia and neuritis >—Yes, and a very big distinction 
in the treatment. The treatment then you see would 
be prescribed according to the condition of the pulse. 
If there are any other general indications beyond the 
pulse rate and its action, of course those other conditions 
will be prescribed far; but the basis of treatment for 
neuralgia is gelseminum—not gelseminum from the 
British Pharmacopeia. 

10,285. But from what?—From the 
dispensary. 

10,286. Is that a special preparation ?—Yes. There 
are a great many preparations of gelseminum in the 
States, through extract, concentrated tinctures, specific 
tinctures, and ordinary tinctures. 

10,287. Will you tell us how long you have been in 
practice ?—I cannot tell you to a year or two, but it is 
over 20 years. I have been in the same place I am in 
now. My surgery, at the present time, has been open 
over 20 years. 

10,288. Do you deal with surgical cases as well as 

medical ?—Yes, all sorts except midwifery. I do not 
practise midwifery, for this reason. I have no one to 
work with me, Ido all my practice myself, and not 
being able to call in the assistance of anyone in case 
of necessity, I have given it up; im fact I do no 
midwifery, and have not for something like 18 years. 
But I have taken all sorts of cases that follow midwifery 
cases. 
10,289. Complications ? — Yh post partum hemor- 
rhage, uterine hemorrhage, and all its various 
complications ; I take and treat on the American system, 
or the eclectic system as advocated in America. That is 
the basis of my practice; that is what I claim to be. 

10,290. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Is homeopathy mixed 
up with it, too?—I cannot say that it is, but of course 
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a lot of medicines that we use are used by homeo- 
pathists. But then we use them ina different way. 
For instance, I have used pulsatilla for quite 20 years. 

10,291. For what ?—I use pulsatilla, and I treated 
successfully with pulsatilla the members of the house- 
hold of a homeopathic doctor, and they told me 
that they had been taking pulsatilla for three weeks 
previous to coming to me for treatment. 

10,292. Then you gave an increased dose P—The 
condition of this patient was a thickening or enlarge- 
ment of the inguinal gland of the right groin, and I 
prescribed fluid extract of pulsatilla, and a hommopathist 
would give the German tincture of pulsatilla. I 
examined them both, and I found that the pulsatilla 
prepared in Michigan, as used in the States (I get it 
from Michigan), is very much stronger and more 
effective in its results, and has been so in my hands. 

10,293. (Dr. Willcox.) What about these cases of 
post partum hemorrhage that you referred to? Had 
they been attended by a doctor >—No ; a midwife. 

10,294. Are you aware that it is a dangerous 
complication P—Certainly. 

10,295. How was it that you undertook the treatment 
of post partum hemorrhage when you declined to 
undertake the confinement?—I had not been asked 
to take it. 

10,296. I thought you said that you declined to 
take midwifery cases?—I had not had the midwifery 
cases. I do not practise midwifery. I do not go to 
labour cases. : 

10,297. Because you cannot call another man in P— 
In case of necessity. 

10,298. How is it that you will undertake one of 
the dangerous complications in a confinement case. 
You would still be in the same position ?—I can explain 
it to you. This particular instance I illustrate to you 
occurred on a Sunday afternoon; the woman had been 
confined between 2 o’clock and 2.30. 

10,299. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) It is only one 
case ?—I am illustrating one case. I can tell you of 
numerous cases. The woman had been confined 
between 2 and 2.30. She was attended by a midwife. 
About 3.30 to 4 she commenced to vomit and flood. 
The husband went out to look for doctors, and a little 
after 5 o’clock he came to my house and begged of me 
to go and see his wife immediately, saying she was 
dying. He said he had been to five others and could 
not get them. I said, “I am a makeshift for nobody. 
I will not go.” He said, “ You will not?” I said, 
“No.” He said, “ Why?” I said, “ Because I am not 
a makeshift for anybody.” He did not tell me what 
was wrong; I did not ask him. He said to me, “For 
** God’s sake come, my wife is dying, and I cannot get 
* any other doctor,’ so I went. I was in the middle 
of my tea. I left my tea on the table and went across 
to the man’s house. I went upstairs to the bedroom 
and -I found his wife in bed in almost lack of con- 
sciousness, and pulseless, I could not trace the pulse 
up to the shoulder. I took off my coat, rolled up my 
short sleeves, and examined her. I found blood had 
gone through the bed on to the floor, where there was 
a pool of blood. I grasped the uterus externally 

10,300. (Dr. Willcox.) Had the child been born ? 
—Yes, the child had been born three hours then; 
the child was alright. I grasped the uterus externally, 
and having done so, I put a very tight binder on it, 
I went straight out and got a draught composed of 
10 grains of Dover's powder, and gave it to her myself 
immediately. I said she was to be kept very quiet. 
I went back to see her again at 10 o’clock the same 
Sunday night. WhenI got back again at 10 o’clock 
the hemorrhage had ceased entirely except a very tiny 
flow; the vomiting had stopped; the woman was 
conscious and recognised me. I again examined her, 
made her comfortable, said she was to be kept quiet, 
and given very light food, a little drop of beef tea, and 
left her for the night. I told the husband to come back 
with me and I would give him some more medicine 
for her. When I was going downstairs I met someone 
on the stairs ; it was dark, of course I did not recognise 
who it was until he spoke. He must have recognised 
me or knew I was there; he said, “ Hullo, have you 
got a patient here?” I knew his voice. I said, ‘‘ No, 
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I have not, doctor.” He said, ‘‘ Well, what is it?” 
I said, “ It is a case of post partum hemorrhage, I do 
“ not want the patient, I just went to get her over 
“ the difficulty.” He said, ‘‘ Where is she?” I said, 
“She is upstairs.” So I said, ‘You are going up?” 
He said, *‘ Yes, the man came for me about three in 
the afternoon, I understand.” “ Alright,” I said, 
“JT will come back with you.” I went back upstairs 
with him. I explained what the condition was that the 
woman was suffering from. He examined her, and 
said, “Oh, well, you are very comfortable now.” I 
came downstairs with the doctor, and he said, “ What 
are you going to do?” I said, “I do not want the 
* case, I have plenty of work, more than I can do. 
“ What had better be done?” I said, ‘“ You had 
better have the case.” I went with him to the corner 
of the street, and went home, and he attended the case 
and the case made a good recovery. That was the end 
of that one. I can give you another case. 

13,301. (Chairman.) It is no use giving us these 
particular cases?—I can give you one of 14 weeks 
standing. 

10,302. (Chairman.) There is just a question I want 
toask youfirst. Do you administer anesthetics >—No. 

10,303. If you have to do any small operation 
you do it without anesthetics ?—I do it with local 
anesthetics ; that is all. 

10,304. You do not give general anesthetics >—No, 
I haye not found it necessary in my very extensive 
practice. 

10,305. Your operations are small ones >—Yes, I do 
not go in for major operations. 

10,306. What local anesthetics do you use — 
cocaine ?—Yes. I have used chloroform. 

10,307. As a local anzsthetic, not as a general 
anesthetic P—Yes. 

10,308. About how many patients a day do’you 
have ?—75 is the greatest number. 

10,309. In one day ?>—Yes. 

10,310. That is a long day’s work ?—Yes. 


10,311. In the course of a year how many patients © 


do you see ?—I cannot tell you, but I can tell you 
what I did do once, for curiosity. I always write a 
prescription for every patient that comes to me. 
10,312. Do you make up your own prescriptions ? 
—yYes, I got summoned for it 20 years ago by the 
Apothecaries’ Society, and was find 20/., and there 
was a public indignation meeting afterwards which 
denounced it tooth and nail. I did not know I was 
doing wrong. I do not want to do wrong. I have 
always tried to do right. I have always tried to 
comply with every law in this country in relation to 
my existence. But évidently I was doing wrong, and 
it was from a spite on the part of the medical pro- 
fession that I was singled out for prosecution. I paid 
the 201.,1I did not fight the action, I communicated 
with an eminent London counsel, and he advised 
me 





10,313. To pay ?—No, he did not, he advised me of 
the position I was in. He advised how I was liable 
under the Apothecaries Act—that I did not know; 
when I read his letter I waited for the last moment on 

the county court steps, not to pay it too early to the 
enemy, and then, of course, I whipped in and paid at 
the last moment. Then, immediately, I advertised the 
fact through the town broadcast, and they held a public 
indignation meeting, and the gentleman who took the 
chair was the son of an alderman whose child I had 
cured of a complaint. 

10,314. Now we will come to the points you want 
to eall our attention to. You have told us about your 
practice; what do you wish to say about coroners’ 
inquests ?—I want to report to you those instances 
that have brought me in contact with the present 
coroner. He has not always been our coroner. About 
10 years ago I attended a child of Mr. Richardson a 
few months old. It had been treated by Dr. Pearson. 
The mother said each time she gave it medicine, it 
made the child worse, the father had been advised to 
have me to treat the child. 

10,315. What position in life were these people ?— 
Working people. The child was very weak and debili- 
tated.. It made a good recovery in four weeks under 
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my care. I had done with the case; I had not seen the 
child for quite two and a half weeks. I had finished 
the case. The mother came to me one Sunday morning 
at 8 o’clock and said she found the baby dead in bed 
about 6.30. 

10,316. An unfortunate termination to the cure, 
was it not P—It was, but of course it was not any fault 
of my treatment or of my professional ability. 

10,317. What happened next?—The mother came 
to me one Sunday morning about 8 o’clock and said 
she found the baby dead in bed about 6.30. She wanted 
me to give her a certificate. I refused, and told her 
that she would have to go to the coroner. She cried 
and begged for a certificate. To get rid of her I told 
her I would call at 10.30. I called and examined the 
body. The body was discoloured down the left side, 
hands, and feet. I explained to the mother what she 
would have to do. She got so excited that I told her 
I would go and explain to the coroner myself, and then 
he would arrange for an inquest. I went to the coroner 
and gave him all the particulars. The coroner took 
the matter up and ordered a post-mortem examination, 
and gave it to the medical man, Dr. Pearson, who had 
previously said: “I will have that devil in gaol yet.” 
That is your humble servant—for curing his patients. 

10,318. Well, not for curing the patient was it P— 
Not this particular patient, plenty more before it; Dr. 
Pearson had been discharged from the case previously 
when I was sent for. The coroner served me with a 
notice to attend the inquest, and also a notice from the 
High Court to produce any diploma that entitled me 
to call myself a doctor. He had no legal right to do 
anything of the kind; he had no power to try any 
action against me in his court, as to whether I was 
a doctor or not. 

10,319. He can ask you questions. I suppose, when 
you appear as a witness P—That may be so, but he went 
further than asking me questions when he ordered me 
to produce my diplomas. I was not there to be tried 
whether I was professing to be a registered medical 
practitioner or not. He had absolutely no power. 

10,320. (Dr. Willeow.) He might have wanted to 
know what fee to allow you if you were qualified, if 
you wanted a big fee P—That might be your opinion; 
Thave a different opinion about the Birkenhead coroner. 
I had also a summons to appear and give evidence. I 
had nothing whatever to do with this case. I had not 
seen this child for two and a half weeks previous to its 
death, and was not attending the child. My attendance 
had finished. I left the child progressing very nicely. 
I produced the diploma, together with what certificates 
I had. 

10,321. (Chairman.) That was the Buffalo diploma ? 
—Yes, which the coroner professed to read. There 
were four or five allopathic doctors in the room. The 
coroner handed them round. I gave evidence that I 
had previously attended the child for gastric and 
enteric trouble, it having had a rash, but had gone 
through it, and that the child made a good recovery, 
also that I had finished my attendance and had not 
seen or heard anything of this child for quite 25 weeks. 
The mother bore me out in the fact that under my care 
the baby improved, in fact, got better. In the face of 
my certificates, also my evidence, and that of the mother 
that I had cured the child, the coroner told the jury 
that I was only a herbalist, and could not give a cer- 
tificate, and that was why they had been called and the 
inquest held. I objected to the coroner misleading 
the jury. 

10,322. But you could not give a certificate, surely, 
as the law stands at present ?—I will come to that if 
you will give me time. I objected to the coroner 
misleading the jury. He said if I did not keep quiet 
he would have me put out. Thinking the coroner 
intended mischief, I had instructed counsel to be at the 
inquest. During the coroner’s summing up to the jury, 
counsel objected to him telling the jury that I was a 
herbalist, and said to the coroner, ‘‘ Mr. Coroner, how 
“can you say that when Dr. Pleavin produces his: 
“ certificate, which distinctly says he is an M.D. of 
* the United States of America ? ” 

10,323. That is not a degree known to the law, is 
it; there is no such thing as an M.D. of the United 
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States. There may be an M.D. of particular Univer- 
sities, but there is no such thing as an M.D. of 
the United States? —Well, that is how he put it. 
The coroner went on. The jury returned, at the 
coroner’s suggestion, a verdict that the child had died 
from marasmus, and that in the face of the mother’s 
avidence that she found the child dead in bed by her 
side at 6.30 in the morning, and that it was black down 
the left side, as if it had had a convulsion. 

10,324. Was a post-mortem made on the child? 
—Yes. 

10,325. By Dr. Pearson P—Yes, by the man who was 
going to have me in gaol. 

10,326. (Dr. Willeow.) Did the other medical men 
see the post-mortem? You said there were four other 
medical men, did you not ?—They were only at the 
inquest. 

10,327. Giving evidence P—No, simply looking on. 

10,328. (Char: man.) Yes; is there anything more P 
-—That-is all that case, wih the exception, of course, 
of the objections that I want to raise. 

10,329. Let us hear your objections ?—I object to 
the coroner callmg me. I had nothing whatever to do 
with the child’s death. 

10,330. You were the last person who had attended 
it, that was all, and under the Act the coroner is 
empowered to summon the last person who attended 
the child?—Then if I had not attended this child for 
24 weeks the coroner had no business to call me. 

10,331. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) You were also 
the first person who saw the child after death except 
the mother ?—I think he had another motive. 

(Chairman.) That we cannot go into here. 

10,332. (Dr. Willcow.) You attended the child durmg 
its last illness P—But then, you see, in summing up to 
the jury, he distinctly stated to the jury—or rather, 
I should say, the man who made the post-mortem gave 
evidence and said the child died of marasmus. That 
was in direct contradiction of the facts I found in the 
child after death when I examined the body; and the 
coroner accepts that. 

10,333. (Chairman.) You made a statement in 
court, I suppose P—Well, you see, I and the coroner 
get on very badly, and unless I said “Yes” or “No” 
to the questions he asked me, we fell out. I would not 
be dictated to by him, and therefore got into hot 
water. 

10,334. (Dr. Willeow.) Have you had any special 
training in post-mortem work ?—No. 

10,335. (Chairman.) How many post-mortem exa- 
minations have you made ?—Not many; the coroner 
does not give post-mortems to me. He cannot do it 
by law. 

10,336. And in your medical experience have you 
ever made a post-mortem ?—No. Then I objected to 
his insinuations that I was a herbalist. I objected to 
the verdict, in face of the mother’s evidence that she 
found the child dead in bed by her side, black down 
one side of the body. I object to his saying that the 
inquest was being held because I could not give a 
certificate ; he was bound by law to hold an inquest, 
the child having been found dead, and there could 
be no question but that the death was sudden. 

10,337. Then the Act compels him to hold an 





an inquest, of course. The mother, in her evidence, 
said the child was all right when she went to bed on 
the Saturday night and she found it dead on the 
Sunday morning. 

10,338. Is there any further case you wish to bring 
to our notice?—Yes. The next one is the wife of 
Alderman Thompson, J.P., senior partner in the firm 
of Thompson, Hughes, and Mathison, leading solicitors 
and commissioners in Birkenhead. She was ill in bed 
with rheumatic paralysis, very feeble. Dr. Pearson 
had been attending her. Mr. Thon#pson sent a message 
to me to visit his wife. Mrs. Thompson said she 
wanted me to get her better. I treated her, she got 
stronger, and “eventually she became Mayoress of 
Birkenhead. 

10,339. After the treatment ?—Yes. I Coritinued 
to attend her at times for a few years. She got 
an influenza cold which turned to bronchitis. Of 
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course, this part of the history is after my attendance 
periodically for years. She dies in this illness. She 
had had an influenza cold, which turned to bronchitis. 
I was sent for, and I ordered a fire, poultices, and © 
other treatment. She was very ill for two weeks; she | 
grew very weak and then began to pick up; and when ~ 
apparently doimg very nicely, and having expressed ~ 
herself to her husband on the Saturday night that she 
was getting on well, on the Sunday morning she was 
all right when she woke up at 7 o'clock. A little 
before 8 the nurse gave her a cup of tea; shortly 
afterwards she could not get her breath, and died 
instantly. The house immediately became upset, and 
through some misunderstanding one of the servants 
sent to Dr. Pearson instead of Dr. Pleavin. Dr. 
Pearson arrived and immediately said there would 
have to be an inquest. When I reached the house 
the inquest was mentioned to me by Mr. Thompson. 
I said, “No inquest is needed; I know the cause of 
** death, and will give you a certificate.” 

10,340. (Dr. Willcox.) What did you think was the 
cause of death ?—Bronchitis and cardiac syncope. I 
gave a certificate, and a messenger was sent to the 
registrar for him to go to Mr. Thompson’s house to 
register the death. This was on the Monday morning. 
The death was registered and a. burial order given to 
Mr. Thompson by the registrar. During the afternoon 
I called at Mr. Thompson’s office to inquire how he 
was, when his partner said, “All upset. The coroner 
says he will hold an inquest.” “ What for?” I asked. 
“T don’t know,” he said, “‘ but he is goimg up to the 
“house at 6 o’clock to arrange it for to-morrow.” 
But I said, “He has no right to interfere.” I went 
straight to Mr. Thompson’s house. There were several 
aldermen and councillors present. Isaw Mr. Thompson 
and said, “I hear the coroner is coming here to arrange 
He said, “ Yes. Is it not 
shameful?” ‘ But,” I said, “you have registered the 
“ the death; the cause of death is known; it is not 
‘** sudden, suspicious, found dead, poison, or suicide.” 

10,341. (Chairman.) I thougift you said she died. 
suddenly ?—I was continuously in attendance. I se 
seen her only a few hours before death. 

10,342, And you did not anticipate death when you 
saw her ?-—She only died like thousands will. -- 

10,343. Then she died suddenly ?—But it was ‘nok 
a case in which an inquest was necessary. 

10,344. That is another point, whether an inquest 
was necessary ?—But she died like thousands of other 
persons do. I have seen hundreds of people die the 
same way at different ages. I have seen them take a 
drink. of hot milk at night going to bed, and walk 
upstairs, and then are dead in 10 minutes. 

10,345. Surely in that case there should be an 
inquest ?—Yes, but not in the case of Mrs. Thompson: © 

10,346. (Dr. Willcox.) You said Mrs. Thompsor 
was making good progress P—So she was. She said 
to her husband on the night previous, before she retired, 
“T am getting on splendidly.” 

10,347. Then she died suddenly ?—Yes, she died, 
as I am telling you, like millions of persons do. 

10,348. Were you surprised at such a sudden death 
as that, considering her improvement f—Nothing at all ; 
not in a case of serious illness. A person in a serious. 
illness will die instantly before your eyes. 

10,349. (Chatrman.) Well, what happened next P— 
LI asked him, “ Do you desire aninquest?” ‘Oh! dear, 
no,” he said, “I do not, and my poor wife thought the 
world of you.” Then, I said, “If you don’t desire an 
** inquest, the coroner, under the circumstances, has no 
* right to hold an inquest.” 

10,350. That depends on the statute, does it not, 
not on Mr. Thompson ?—Well, if you will give me time 
we will come to a lot of those things a little later on. 
The gentlemen present, that is, the alderman and 
friends of Mr. Thompson, said, ‘“‘ Now, Jemmie, buck 
‘* up—after what we hear there will be no inquest.” I 
further said, “‘ You have got the burial order from the 
“ registrar; you are satisfied that your wife died a 
* natural death, and there are no circumstances to 
** justify the coroner interfering, and if you allow him 
* to do so, it will be your own fault, not mine.” The 
coroner arrived while I was in the house. 
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10,351. Is that the coroner for Liverpool or the 
coroner for Birkenhead ?—For Birkenhead. I was 
afterwards informed that the coroner was insisting 
on his right to hold an inquest, and did not desist 
until his right to interfere was challenged. No inquest 
was held. 

10,352. Then, what is the grievance P—I maintain 
that he had absolutely no right whatever to interfere 
with that person being buried without holding an 
inquest. — 

10,353. We understand that that is your conten- 
tion. Have you any further point?—No nothing 
further on that. Of course, his intention was defeated. 
The fact remains that in this very case the same doctor 
was in evidence that. was in evidence in the previous 
case—that is Dr. Pearson; he has been very vindictive 
to me. 

10,354. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Do you go so far as 
to say that the coroner had no right to make inquiries ? 
—I go so far as to say that it was entirely out of the 
range of any right of the coroner to interfere, seeing 
that the lady had been attended medically by an 
unregistered medical practitioner at her own personal 
request and at the request of her husband, and that he 
was in attendance at the time of death and was able 
to certfiy the actual cause of death, both the primary 
and secondary cause, and the husband was fully 
satisfied. 

10,355. That is not my point. My poimt is, has not 

the coroner a right to make inquiries about a person 
who dies suddenly—yes or no?—He may have the 
right, of course, to make inquiries, but a good deal 
would depend upon the doctor he was dealing with, 
whether he makes inquiry or not.. In the case of a 
patient attended by a registered medical practitioner, 
under circumstances of that nature, he would not make 
any inquiry. ‘The former coroner for Birkenhead, 
Dr. Henry Churton, was fully acquainted with my 
position, and I had in previous instances reported cases to 
him, for example, a case of hemorrhage in the lungs, 
phthisis, where I had advised the man not to go out of 
doors, but the man’s bread and butter demanded that 
he should go to work against my instructions; he came 
home, sat down to dinner, broke a blood vessel, 
immediately vomited blood, and died instantly. I had 
not seen this man for three months. 
the coroner, and he said the circumstances were such 
that I should have given a certificate. 
10,856. (Chairman.) May I ask you, do you go so 
far as this, that the coroner ought to take your certifi- 
cate ?—The coroner has nothing whatever to do with 
my certificate. 

10,357. You do not go so faras to say that, because 
you have been in practice for some time, although you 
are unregistered, the coroner ought to take a certifi- 
cate from you as to the cause of death? You do not 
contend that that ought to be the law P—I do not quite 
understand. 

10,358. Is your contention that you, beimg in 
practice, though not registered, ought to be able to 
certify to the cause of death ?—Yes, that is my conten- 
tion. I contend that it is so, and it is law. 

10,359. That it is the present law ?—Yes. 

10,360. That we should ‘rather doubt about, but 
you maintain that it ought to be the law ?—I will be 
able to point out to you the actual words issued by the 
Treasury of this. country in relation to circumstances 
like those I am naming to you. 

10,361. By the Treasury ?—I have them here. 
—-10,362-3. I do not know what the Treasury has to do 
with it ?—If they are not in any of these books I have 
here I will find them for you. They are copied from 
the instruction book issued by the Registrar-General 
to local registrars, published by the Treasury. 

10,364. That is rather along way from the Treasury. 
May I ask you this: If you, being unregistered, ought 
to be able to.give a certificate, where do you draw the 
line? For instance, to put an extreme case, supposing. 
a cabman took to treating people, do you say that he 
ought to be able to give a certificate ?—I look at it 
like this. I put it the other way. I have been study- 
ing medicine since I was nine years of age. I can 
remember when I started, I worked up medical books 
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from different places, and I have never been tired of 
studying medicine. I follow this course: I have been 
in existence in one surgery for over 20 years in 
Birkenhead, and if I can maintain a practice and am 
unquestionably everything that a man can wish a man 
to be, I have done everything absolutely professional ; 
I have never in any shape or form tried to do anything 
wrong ; I have never said one single word against any 
medical man on the face of the earth, only in self 
defence. 

10,365. Admitting all that, what I want to know is 
whether any legal line can be drawn between yourself, 
with no medical qualification, and any other man who 
has no medical qualification —I would draw the line in 
this way; and this is how I maintain the line ought to 
be drawn. Under the present conditions of the law in 
this country, the General Medical Council make the 
medical register in this country. That being so, it isa 
private medical register. 

10,366. Well, it is under statute P—It may be 
under statute; it is nothing at all else than a trade 
union society. The same conditions do not exist in 
the States. 

10,367. That is perfectly true ?—In the colleges in 
the States you may graduate and they grant you a 
diploma, but you have to pass a State Board examina- 
tion before you are allowed to practise. If the regis- 
tration in this country was in the hands of the State, I 
say the State would make provision in this country to 
enable doctors to qualify in different schools, and so 
enable them to reach their desire and become regis- 
tered on a register appointed by the State, and not 
have to do as they do now, to go to the British 
Medical Council and ask to be registered, and they 
turn their back upon you and say, ‘No. We recognise 
“« nothing or nobody in this country unless you have 
“ our curriculum or are a graduate of one of our 
“ schools.” A homeopathist here takes his curriculum 
in an allopathic school and graduates. 

10,368. In fact what you want is the American 
system introduced here P—Yes, for this reason. I have 
read the statistics published by the medical authorities 
in New York as to all the medical practitioners who 
have gone out to the States, and I can assure you that 
all they have to do when they get there is to produce 
their qualifications and pass a very simple examination 
by the State Board, pay 10 dollars, and get registered, 
and then they are as good as any man who has been at 
medical work all his life. 

10,369. That is the system you would like here P— 
I say so for this reason. If it were so, people like 
myself, debarred for want of finances—I have had a 
desperate determination of course to succeed in the 
business [am in. I have worked mighty hard to do it, 
I have spared no money and no study to acquire 
knowledge wherever I could get it. I have attained an 
extraordinary and marvellous success. I have been 
recognised and met in consultation by leading 
physicians in the north of England, very eminent men, 
the highest in the profession in the north of England. 
I have been asked to give consultations by registered 
medical men, and I have got the authority in my 
pocket now of one I gave only two days before coming 
here. I could give other cases. For the last 10 years 
I have frequently met registered medical men in 
consultation, homceopaths as well as allopaths. 

10,370. (Dr. Willcox.) You wished to refer to the 
words of the statute which entitle you to sign a death 
certificate P—I did not say that. If I did, you mis- 
understood me. I did not say that. 

10,371. You said you had a copy of them here ?— 
No; what I said was that I had the instructions issued 
by the Registrar-General to local registrars in the 
instruction book which is ordered to be issued by the 
Treasury, and I have got those words here. 

10,372. (Chairman.) Could you quote them? Will 
you kindly give us the words? (After a pause.) Let 
me help you. What you refer to are the Registrar- 
General’s instructions, are they not, about uncertified 
deaths >—As I remember it, this is how I read it, 
not exactly, of course, as you put it. It reads this 
way: In the instruction book, in the paragraphs to 
local registrars from the Registrar-General, their 
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instructions are explicit instructions for registering— 
not for accepting, mind you, the information supplied 
—but for registering (it distinctly states so) the un- 
certified deaths or deaths certified by unregistered 
medical practitioners. 

10,373. Are the words “ unqualified medical prac- 
titioners ” used in the instructions P—‘ Unregistered.” 
I never adopt the word unqualified. I claim to be 
qualified. There is a difference in being qualified and 
being registered. P 

10,374. You claim to be qualified ?—I am qualified 
by experience. The results of my work prove the 
qualification. 

10,375. Is there not a statutory definition of “ duly 
qualified ” 2—I do not think so. The word qualified is 
used as acommon term. I do not accept it. If any- 
body says to me, “Are you qualified?” I say, “ Yes, 
but I am not registered.” In fact, I make the world 
know, and always have done, that I am not an English 
doctor. I have not any desire, as I told you before, to 
do anything wrong. I have always tried to do right. 

10,376. I want to ask you one further question. 
Has not the Registrar-General further instructed his 
officers to give notice to the coroner whenever an 
uncertified death is reported ?—There is another para- 
graph following on the one that I explained to you, 
and it states distinctly that the certificates given by 
unregistered medical practitioners to registrars con- 
cerning the cause of death must be kept and filed with 
the certificates given by registered, medical prac- 
titioners. I have been giving certificates of death, I 
should say for 20 years, from memory, and they are 
on the file of the Registrar-General. 

10,377. About how many a year do you give?—I 
have not taken any account of it, but certainly not 
many, but I always keep a duplicate. I have got a 
copy of every certificate. 

10,378. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Do you do it on 
the form supplied by the registrar ?—No, you know I 
cannot do that. 

10,379. You do it on an ordinary sheet of paper P— 
No, I do it on a form that I have had printed specially 
for the purpose. 

10,380. (Chairman.) You have some other case you 
wish to mention, I think ?—I have one here I should 
like to give; it is not very lengthy. In February 1901 
Mr. Worrall, iron gate manufacturer, Dale Street, 
Liverpool, came to my house and said, “I want you to 
“ attend my mother-in-law, Mrs. Jones, at Woodcote, 
“ Woodchurch Road, but I want to know if you will let 
“ her die a natural death, as the doctors who have 
“ attended her give her opiates to relieve the pain, and I 
« am sure it is poisoning her; they say they cannot do 
anything more, and that she will die, but I object to 
her being poisoned.’ Having promised not to poison 
her, I went to see her, and found her very weak and 
helpless ; she was suffering from gastro-enteritis; she 
was over 80 years of age. I ordered diet and hot com- 
presses, and prescribed for her. I continued to attend 
her for some two months, and she made a splendid 
recovery. The summer was spent at the seaside 
(Hoylake) by the family, the old lady keeping remark- 
ably well. The house was closed up during their 
absence. When the family returned the old lady was 
still well; she contracted a bad cold. I was sent for 
and found her suffering from acute bronchitis. I 
continued to attend her, and the bronchitis improved, 
but she grew very weak, being unable to take much 
food; though the bronchitis was practically cured, the 
weakness advanced, and she got past taking food. 
Some weeks before she died I told Mr. Worrall and 


. 
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her daughter that the old lady would die, as she had 
got past being able to take sufficient food to keep her 
alive. Mr. Worrall said, “Well, I suppose it will be 
“ all right, you will give us a certificate.” I said, 
“Yes, for anything I know it will be all right. Of 
* course, you know I am not an English doctor, but I 
will give you a certificate the same as I have given 
in other cases.” ‘ Ah, well, it will be all right, we 
would not have anyone else, even if we had to have 
an inquest, as we know what the other doctors did 
before.”” I continued to attend her until she died, 
and I gave a certificate the same as I have always done 
in this and other towns; I have never before had one 
of my certificates questioned by any authority. This 
certificate was taken to the registrar, who had pre- 
viously always accepted them. This one was referred 
to the coroner by the registrar. I got to know of the 
circumstances two or three days later. The lady died 
on a Wednesday, and the post-mortem was not held 
until the Saturday following. I was not notified of its 
taking place by the coroner, so that the opportunity 
was there for vindictive doctors to say what would suit 
them; also to enable a coroner, who had acted pre- 
viously towards me, as the coroner had done, to make 
the inquest fit any circumstances that may suit them. 
That is the end of that business. There are only just 
a few remarks now that I wish to make. 

10,381. What do you wish to say?—I say the 
coroner exceeded his power and his office both in 
holding an inquest and holding a post-mortem. _.. 

10,382. What was the result of the post-mortem ?— 
The result of the post-mortem, so far as I remember, 
by Dr. Pearson and another doctor, whose name I 
forget, was that the lady died either from pleurisy 
and pneumonia, or from pleuro-pneumonia, I forget 
which. That was the evidence that they gave of 
course; and I certified that the lady had died from 
acute bronchitis and cardiac syncope. Well, you see, 
of course, to my mind the circumstances associated 
with those instances that I have been relating to you 
are such that the coroner, over Mrs. Thompson’s case, 
was intending to be vindictive, and to have his own 
back, putting it another way. I had defeated him 
in the case of Mrs. Thompson, and the result was 
undoubtedly that he—the registrar and Dr. Pearson— 
who are members of the same political club in Birken- 
head, had arranged and organised that business, so 
that, in some shape or form, they were bent on my 
destruction. That is so far as the death certification 
business was concerned. I maintain now, I have main- 
tained on public platforms, and I shall do it again as 
long as I live, that I have a perfect right legally and 
morally to act in the same respect, and in the same 
manner as any medical man in this country, so long as 
Ido not say to people, I am registered. And that I 
never did and never desire to do unless I am allowed 
that registration. 

10,383. That is your contention, but the Acts have 
to be construed by themselves ?—I think there is not 
anything in any Act of Parliament that can be pointed 
out to me that can give it a different intention. In that 
particular instance, after that inquest was over, I formed 
in Birkenhead a People’s Medical Defence Union. 

10,384. That is to defend the people against the 
doctors P—No, to educate the people how to defend 
their medical liberty. I held a public meeting and 
organised their union; it was put into operation 
instantaneously, and the petition, signed by over 3,000 
persons in less than seven days, was presented to the 
Home Secretary. 

10,385. I do not think that is very material for our 
purpose. 
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The witness withdrew. 


Mr, Geg@RGE CHRISTOPHER DAVIES called in and examined. 


10,386. (Chairman.) You are, I believe, clerk of the 
peace for the county of Norfolk and clerk of the 
Norfolk County Council ?—Yes. 

10,387. And you are kindly going to give us some 
information as to the state of matters in the county 
as regards franchise coroners?—Yes. The county of 


Norfolk contains 1,303,488 acres, a population of 
313,504, and a county council consisting of 19 alder- 
men and 57 county councillors, the county being 
divided into 57 electoral divisions. The county is 
divided into eight coroners’ districts, of which three 
only are formed by the county council, and three 
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coroners are appointed by the county council, namely, 
the Norwich district, shown in yellow on the map which 
I produce (producing the same), the Kings Lynn district, 
shown in lake colour, and the borough of Thetford, 
shown in brown. There are five franchise coroner’s 
districts, for which there are four coroners, namely, the 
Clackclose Hundred, vested in Sir Thomas Hare, Bart., 
as the owner of an estate called the Plow Estate ; and 
the Half Hundred of Clackclose, vested in the Reverend 
Charles Francis Townley, as the owner of lands in the 
parishes of Outwell, Upwell, and Welney, which con- 
stitute the Half Hundred. These two persons appoint 
the same coroner. The Hundred of Clackclose is 
coloured brown and the Half Hundred blue on the 
map. . 
10,388. (Str Malcolm Morris.) How do these 
franchise coroners work all these little scattered bits 
of their jurisdictions shown on the map? — They 
simply go there; that is where the difficulty comes in. 

10,389. By motor P—Yes, by motor, rail, and drive. 
Then there is the Liberty of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
the coroner for which is appointed by the Duchy, and 
his district is coloured green on the map, having 
detached portions at each extreme of the county. 
There is the Liberty of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
coroner for which is appointed by the Duke of Norfolk 
for the district coloured red, which is also scattered 
all over the county; and there is the single parish of 
Trowse Newton (next Norwich), which is stated to 
be an appendage to the manor of Trowse Newton. 
The coroner is appointed by Messrs. Colman, who have 
been accustomed to pay the fees for any inquest. 

10,390. (Chatirman.) They are a limited company ? 
—Yes, but it is probably vested in one of the partners. 
The salaries and disbursements of all the other coroners 
are paid by the county. The map which I have pro- 
duced, showing the different districts, also shows how 
scattered and detached the franchise districts are. 
This prevents the county council from dividing the 
county into convenient districts, with a coroner located 
as far as possible in the centre of each district, as they 
would otherwise do, and adds, of course, considerably 
to the travelling expenses of the franchise coroners. 
As an instance, the coroner for the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Liberty lives at Diss, in the Norwich district, in the 
extreme south of the county, quite at the extreme 
south of the map, right down here (pointing to the 
bottom of the map). One part of his district is in the 
extreme north of the county, and he has to go right up 
there (pointing to the top of the map). 

10,391. Dosome of these bits of jurisdiction consist 
of single parishes ?—Yes, and the coroners have to 
travel to these various points all over the county. 
In January 1908 the Norfolk County Council passed 
a resolution (of which I hand in a copy), and I was 
directed to send a copy thereof to all the other county 
councils. I produce a summary of the replies received 
from them, 

10,392. I think we had better have all those reso- 
lutions on the notes ?—If you please. As directed by 
the county council in January last, I sent the following 
resolution to the other councils: ‘‘ That in the opinion 
“ of this council it is desirable that the appointment 
“ of all coroners for the county should be vested in 
* the county council, in order to bring the affairs of 
* coroners’ inquests into more harmonious and con- 
venient working order with the other administrative 
work of the county.” The following are the replies 
received :— 


1. Southampton. 
Resolution passed by county council: “That the 
* county concur in the view expressed by the Norfolk 
«“ County Council, that the appointment of all coroners 
“ from the county should be vested in the county 
* council.” 
2. Suffolk (Hast). 


This county council have passed similar resolutions 
to that of the Norfolk County Council. 


3. Huntingdonshire. 
This council have passed a resolution in similar 
terms to that of the Norfolk County Council. 
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4, Sussex (Hast). 
This council have passed a resolution in similar 
terms to that of the Norfolk County Council. 


5. London. 

There are four franchise coroners’ districts within 
the area of the London County Council, in which the 
county council does not appoint, but pays the salaries 
of, the coroners. The clerk of the council points out 
that these districts. cause great inconvenience. The 
council has endeavoured to bring about the abolition 
of franchise districts, and a deputation has attended 
before the Lord Chancellor to urge the same, but no 
action has yet been taken. 


6. Middlesex. 

_ The Middlesex County Council have passed a 
resolution supporting that of the Norfolk County 
Council. 

7. Bucks. 

This county council does not see any necessity for 
any action being taken in the matter of the appoint- 
ment of franchise coroners. There is only one of such 
coroners in Bucks, whose district only includes a few 
parishes. 

8. West Riding. 

This council approves of the principle involved in 
the resolution, but decided to take no action in the 
matter of the existing arrangement with the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

There are nine county districts in which the county 
council appoint coroners, and one Honour district 
(Duchy of Lancaster) and one other Liberty district. 

9. Cheshire. 

No difficults arises in this county, as there is only 
one franchise coroner, who is appointed by the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

10. Essex. 

No action taken. 
11. Cambs. 

Only one coroner, who acts for the whole county. 
12. Leicester. 

County divided into three coroners’ districts, which 

are all vested in the council. 
13. Isle of Ely. 
No franchise coroners. 
14. Worcester. 

All coroners appointed by county council; no 

franchise districts. 
15. Oxford. 
No cause for complaint in this county, which is 
divided into districts. 
16. Rutland. 
All coroners appointed by county council. 
17. Shropshire. 
All coroners appointed by county council. 
18. Gloucester. 
All coroners appointed by county council. 
19. Kesteven. 
No such difficulty exists in this county as in Norfolk, 
and all coroners are appointed by the county council. 
20, Wilts. 
One franchise coroner, but for a very small district. 
21. Somerset. 
No franchise coroner. 


22. Northumberland. 

There are two coroners for this county (Northern 
and Southern). The coroner for the Southern Division 
acts for the borough of Tynemouth, which is the only 
case of intermixing of areas. 

23. Lindsey. 

County council appoints all coroners, and there are 

no franchise coroners. 


24, Durham. 
No franchise coroners in this county. 
25. Hereford. 
There are two districts in this county in which 
coroners are appointed by the county council. 
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26. Warwick. 
No franchise coroners. 


27. Bedford. 
Only one franchise coroner, viz., for the Honour of 
Ampthill, whose district comprises about 12 scattered 
parishes. 


28. Lancaster. 
No franchise coroners. 


29. Holland. 

No franchise coroners, and by an Order in Council 
all the districts were so arranged as to come wholly 
within the administrative county; and the county 
councils, therefore, have entire control of coroners 
within their areas. 

30. Northants. 

All coroners appointed by the county council, and 
there is no “ difficulty as regards the areas for which 
* each coroner acts, each “district being contained 
“ within a certain area.’ 

As the matter is not one for a “ local and personal ” 
Bill, and the county council has no power to incur any 
expenditure in promoting a public Bill, I do not see 
that the council can do more than make representa- 
tions to the Government, or endeavour to interest 
some private Member of Parliament to introduce a 
Bill. Of course, if the franchises are extinguished, 
compensation will be payable. 

10,393. The result is that all the councils you 
have communicated with agree in recommending that 
franchise coroners should be abolished, and_ their 
franchises merged in the county ?—Yes, practically 
all the councils of counties where there are franchise 
coroners, but there are only 70 franchise coroners in 
all England I am told. 

10,394. There might be one or more exceptional 
instances ; for instance, the franchise coroner for West- 
minster; special provision might have to be made for 
a case of that kind ?—Yes. 

10,395. But, speaking generally, the recommenda- 
tion is that franchise coroners be abolished, and that 
the county that pays a coroner should have the 
appointing of him and that he should be a county 
coroner ?—Yes, and we should appoint a man with an 
age fixed for retirement. One Norfolk coroner is far 
over 70 and is getting infirm. He has a deputy, but 
there was serious complaint about an inquest in his 
district which was not held without a long delay. 


10,396. A coroner, well over 70 years of age, living 
at a distance from the district i in which the inquest had 
to be held P—Yes. : 

10,397. Is it not a fact that, apart from prescription, 
a franchise coroner has no power to appoint a deputy ? 
—I think it is only by prescription. But all the 
franchise coroners in Norfolk appoint deputies. _ 

10,398. Has it been the universal custom for a 
sufficient number of years?—I think so; it has been 
the practice to do it and they have done it, under the 
Coroners Act. 

10,399. The Coroners Act does not apply to 
franchises ; the Act of 1892 has no application ; it only 
apples to county coroners and oes coroners ? 
—Yes. 

10,400. And there is a real difficulty about the 
power of franchise coroners to appoint a deputy? 
—Yes, 

10,401. And there are no conditions P—No,. Living 
as some of them do so far from their parish they do 
appoint deputies and the deputies frequently go. 

10,402. Nobody raises the point ?—Nobody raises 
the point, not even the Local Gevernment Board 
auditor. 

10,403. Have you any further point P—No, I think 
not. I say that I do not know how anything is to be 
done in the matter, except by Act of Parliament, and 
there must be compensation payable. ; 

10,404, On each vacancy occurring P—Yes. 

10,405. Do you suggest that it should be done at 
once P—No; the coroners all do their duty very well in 
spite of the difficulties, and it would not be fair to 
make any change while they live, but when a vacancy 
does occur there ought to be a rearrangement of the 
districts. 

10,406. To whom do you suggest that compensation 
would be payable in that case ?—To the owner of the 
franchise. 

10,407. How ?—It is just like a living—institution 
to a living. He appoints the man for his life. 

10,408. It is really rather a trust, is it not? 

10,409. (Str Horatio Shephard.) It has no pecuniary ~ 
value °He gets no value for it. But it is a right. 

10,410. (Dr. Willcox.) It would be rather difficult to 
make the change piecemeal, would it not ?—It could be 
done. Supposing this man with the yellow district 
died, we would put his district into another. 

10,411. You would give his district to his neigh- 
bours 2_Yes, parcel it out for purposes of convenience. 





The witness withdrew. 


Mr. 


10,412. (Chairman.) I believe you are chairman of 
the Central London Branch of the National Union of 
Journalists ?—I am. The Union represents about 2,000 
working journalists throughout the country, of whom 
more than 120 are attached to the Central London 
Branch. 

10,413. Are you connected with any paper ?—Yes, 
IT am sub-editor of the “ Daily News.” 


10,414. I think you are a journalist, not a reporter ? 
—I am not a reporter. A reporter is a journalist, I 
submit; I have been a reporter; for many years I 
was a reporter, and [ understand thoroughly the duties 
of reporting. 

10,415. Your first point, I think, is as to the wide 
discretion permitted to a coroner in the exercise of 
his office. What have you to say on that point P— 
The wide discretion permitted to a coroner in the 
exercise of his office frequently renders an inquest, 
which is nominally a public inquiry, private to all 
intents and purposes. 

10,416. You say nominally a pablic inquiry. Is it 
a public inquiry ?—Of course not legally ; but what I 
meant to convey is that it is usually. In 999 cases 
out of 1,000 it is a public inquiry. 

10,417, May I put it in this way: that it is exactly 
on the same footing as, under the Act of 1848, is the 
examination of magistrates who commit for trial 2— 
I am not aware of that Act. 


Joun THOMAS SMITH called in and examined. 


10,418. They also have power to exclude the public 
in certain cases >—Yes. I should like to pay a tribute 
to the kindness and consideration which representa- 
tives of the press receive at the hands of most coroners. 
Yet in some cases journalists encounter considerable 
difficulty in ascertaining where and when an inquest 
is to be held, with the consequence that the aoe Me 
take place practically in camera. 

10,419. You have a jury, and they represent the 
public, do they not ?—That is true, 


10,420. And the public are admitted to the court in 
most cases P—In cases where the public is not aware 
that an inquest is being held the public would not be: 
able to attend. 

10,421. They generally know, do they not, on the 
spot P—I am afraid not in all cases. I was going, if I 
might, to give you one or two instances. 


10,422. Will you go on then ?—Quite within aa 
last two or three weeks a case has been brought to 
my notice of a correspondence that has taken place 
between the editor of an important county newspaper 
and the coroner for that particular district. To be 
brief, I will say that in that newspaper there appeared 
a leaderette reflecting slightly upon the manner in 
which the coroner had received evidence at a particular 
inquest, and in consequence of that the coroner refused, 
or rather left off, his practice of informing this 
particular newspaper when an inquest would be held. 
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10,423. It was rather a natural result, was it not? 
—Yes. 

10,424, Because really, as the law stands at present, 
it is simply courtesy on the part of the coroner ?— 
That was one change that I was going to submit, with 
great deference, it would be advisable to make. 

10,425. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) To make it com- 
pulsory on the coroner to inform the press >—Not to 
inform the press, but to inform the public. 

10,426. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) How do you 
suggest that that should be done P—I suggest that he 
might post at some particular place, a few hours before 
the inquest, a notice that an inquest would be held at 
a particular time on a particular person, 

10,427. (Chairman.) Would not that be very 
painful to the relations ?—I do not think so, if it were 
posted up at a given spot to which anybody might go 
who knew that it was the customary spot for such 
notices to be posted up. 

10,428. You do not suggest that it be done so that 
the public should read it; do you mean inside a police 
station, or something of that kind >—Yes, as long as it 
-was a spot where a recognised journalist could go and 
find it, stating where an inquest would be held within 
afew hours. We do not desire a long notice, because 
we know that in some cases the inquest must be held 
speedily ; but we should like some notice, 

10,429. You know, of course, that until the jury 
have been summoned and have actually seen the body, 
the body cannot be buried; so that there is every 
reason to hurry on the inquest ?—True. 

10,430. I mean the first holding of an inquest. I 
am not speaking of an adjourned inquiry, because the 
body cannot be buried until the jury have seen it ?— 
I am aware of that fact. We do not wish to hamper 
the administration of the law in any way, and that is 
why we only ask for 12 hours’ notice. 

10,431. (Dr. Willcox.) But very often the time is 
not arranged till late at night, and the post-mortem is 
made early in the morning ?>—Then 12 hours’ notice 
would still suit us, because late at night there are 
members of the Press at work who could go there and 
find out. 

10,432. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) How does the Press 
get notice now ?—In various ways. In some cases it 
gets it direct from the coroner by post-card; in other 
eases there is an arrangement with the coroner's 
officer to give the papers notice. 

10,433. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Are you speaking 
of towns or of the country ?—I am speaking for the 
country generally—town and country. 

10,434. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) What other methods 
are there >—The method in London is, I believe, for 
any recognised journalist calling at the coroner’s office, 
to be told when and where an inquest will be held, but 
he is simply informed that an inquest will be held at 
such and such a time; he does not know whom it 
is on. 

10,435. (Chairman.) In most coroners’ courts there 
may be four or five arranged for each day. When I 
have been there I have found perhaps five or six 
arranged for one day ?—That is true; but sometimes 
there are only one or two. 

10,436. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Are there any other 
methods by which the Press obtain notice ?—I could 
not remember any other offhand; but certainly the 
methods work very well as a rule. There is no com- 
plaint of the present method on the whole—only in 
exceptional cases it works hardly with regard to us 
journalists. 

10,437. (Six Horatio Shephard.) With regard to 
London, how can you be in any difficulty. It is well 
known where the coroner sits in London ?—But it is 
not known when he sits. 

10,438. But it is very easy to find out ?—Yes, it is 
very easy to find out. We are not complaining of the 
London method. 

10,439. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Have there been any 
cases during any time you like to name, in which an 
inquest has been missed >—None in London, I want 
to be clear on that point. In London I do not know of 
any inquest that has been missed for lack of information. 


10,440, And in the country generally ?—In the 
country generally there are some. We do not know 
how many. ’ 

10,441. (Chairman.) Naturally not, because you do 
not know of them?—Exactly. We do know that a 
certain small number are missed, but we do not know 
how many those are. But I was going on, if I might 
be allowed, on this question of giving notice of an 
inquest, to give you this case of the provincial news- 
paper and the coroner. There is along correspondence 
that I should not dream of troubling you with, but 
I should like to read one or two passages. The editor 
wrote to the coroner a courteous letter complaining of 
his having stopped giving some information as to when 
an inquest would be held, and the coroner replied, “ As 
“ far as I am concerned you are at perfect liberty to 
‘* say what you like about the manner in which I carry 
“ on my duties. Atthe same time you must not expect 
“me to take the least trouble to inform you of the 
“ time and place fixed for inquests in the future.” 
Then there is another letter. 

10,442. (Chairman.) I suppose the correspondence 
gets warmer as it goes on?—You know the sort of 
correspondence that would take place. 

10,443. Perfectly —It was not my desire to empha- 
sise any disagreement that might arise between that 
particular editor and that coroner, but only to show 
that coroners do at times put difficulties in our way, or 
rather that just occasionally disabilities do occur. In 
that case I should like to add this, in case I forget it, 
that on accovnt of this editor’s complaint to the 
coroner that he had ceased to supply notices to that 
particular paper, the coroner has had to cease supplying 
them to the other newspapers in the neighbourhood, 
and I am told that there are no fewer than about 
25 reporters who have to find out as best they can when 
inquests are to be held in that neighbourhood. That 
leads to—— 

10,444, Friction ?—I was not going to say friction, 
but to undignified arrangements with officials, which 
we pressmen desire to avoid. 

10,445. (Six Maleolm Morris.) You do not think 
there is any obligation on that coroner, I understand, 
to give notice to the papers?—We come with that 
premiss here.. That is one of the things that we 
should like altered. We do not desire notice to be 
given to the press particularly, but simply to the public 
in order that the journalists, as members of the public, 
may take advantage of that notice. I have here—I do 
not know if it would trouble you too much—one or two 
cases in which such want of notice has resulted in 
practical secrecy at the inquest. 

10,446. (Chatrman.) We should like to have those 
cases P—Of course, I can place these documents entirely 
in the hands of the Committee; but I do not desire to 
read out particular names and give the neighbourhoods. 

10,447. We do not want names ?—In one case the 
son of a well-known public man committed suicide, and 
an inquest was held at the house of his father. I 
should say that the source from which I have obtained 
this case, and nearly all of them, is the honorary 
secretary of the National Union of Journalists. 

10,448. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) What is the date ? 
—This letter is dated July 25th, 1909. There is no 
clue here to the date, but I could find out the date. 

10,449. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) It is a recent case ? 
—Probably, but how recent I cannot say, 

10,450. (Dr. Willeow.) Is it this year?—I do not 
know whether it is this year, I am going back later, as 
far as 1887, but I should say that that is an exceptional 
case in which a reporter was committed for contempt 
of court in not leaving the coroner’s court. In the 
case I am now speaking of, the son of a well-known 
public man committed suicide, and the inquest was 
held at the house of his father, the son living at home. 
No one connected with the newspapers was informed 
that the inquest was taking place. My colleague says 
that subsequently when he got to hear of what had 
happened, he spoke to the police about it, and was 
informed that the coroner had told them not to say 
anything about the matter to the representatives of 
the press. The father of the deceased man was a 
member of the local town council, 
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10,451. (Chairman.) What public interest would 
have been served by getting out particulars painful 
to the family in that case ?—I can answer ‘that ques- 
tion by saying that in a case like that, possibly very 
few painful details would have been given. 

10,452. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Would there not have 
been a heading in the evening papers—‘ Suicide of a 
“ Councillor’s Son,’ something like that >—Probably. 

10,453. What public gain is there in that beyond 
gossiping news for the paper?—I was not concerned 
primarily to point that out. 

10,454. It is a very important point P—I was not 
concerned to point out to the Committee, who know 
such matters so well, what particular public gain would 
have been achieved in this case. My primary object in 
referring to these cases was to show that in some 
instances, by lack of public notice being given by the 
coroner of an inquest, certain inquests take place as a 
matter of fact secretly. If you will pardon me, I was 
not concerned at the moment with the benefit to the 
public, but I was endeavouring to substantiate my one 
point at present, that such cases do occur in which an 
inquest takes place to all intents and purposes secretly. 

10,455. (Chairman.) Except that you have from 12 
to 23 jurymen drawn from the public ?—Except for the 

ury. 

; 10,456. Which is a very big exception P—It is a 
very big exception, I agree, but the press is not repre- 
sented there as it is practically in every other court in 
the kingdom. 

10,457. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) It is a very peculiar 
court, you must remember. It is a court with no 
parties P—Yes. 

10,458. (Dr. Willcox.) In some districts do they not 
always get a journalist on the jury ?—In Cork, when- 
ever there used to be an execution at the Cork gaol, 
the coroner always took care to swear one or two 
reporters on the jury, so that a report might get into 
the press. I have that instance; you will probably 
examine me on another point, when I shall bring it in. 

10,459. Do you know that in many districts of 
England it is the custom to swear a reporter on the 
jury 2—I knew that it was done, but I did not know 
that it was a practice that prevailed extensively. 

10,460. (Chairman.) Is it done by accident or 
design P—I do not know. No such case has come 
under my personal notice. I was mentioning cases in 
which inquests were held practically in camera because 
of no notice being given. My second case puts a 
rather more serious complexion on this aspect of the 
case from our point of view. I will just read it in the 
words in which the honorary secretary of the National 
Union of Journalists sends it tome: ‘The other case 
““ was a worse one from our point of view, as it led 
to unfounded suggestions as to reporters having been 
bribed. Some years ago there was a suicide in the 
district of a county coroner, a man who as a rule is 
very decent to the press. The affair was kept very 
quiet and the inquest was not reported. Some time 
later our editor was informed that the reporters had 
been bribed to keep the case out of the newspapers. 
He thereupon asked my colleague who has given me 
this information to inquire into the matter. He did 
so and I quote his words to me: ‘I went and saw 
« «the coroner, told him what the editor had heard and 
‘asked him if he knew anything about the matter. 
‘He replied that the reporters had not been bribed 
‘and that they knew nothing about the inquest. He 
‘added that he promised the family of the deceased 
‘to keep the matter quiet and he did so, giving the 
‘ police and his clerk instructions that they must not 
‘say anything about the inquest to the reporters. 
« «He even went so far as to say that if necessary he 
‘would give me a letter for the editor exonerating 
‘the reporters.’ ”’ 

10,461. Do you know what,the facts of the case 
were; why it was done in that way ?—I could find out. 
The only description of the case here is “ some years ago 
“ there was a suicide in the district of the county 
* coroner, a man who as arule is very decent to the 
** press.” Then there is another case that ‘I should 
like to mention—a somewhat similar case to the two 
I have quoted which runs as follows: “ On a particular 
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date the 16 year old son of a member of the watch 
cominittee died at his father’s house as the result of 
taking morphia pills. During the day several 
inquiries were made at the police office with the view 
of ascertaining when and where the inquest would be 
held, but no definite information could be obtained. 
Subsequently it transpired that the inquiry was 
conducted on the evening of the same day at the 
“ Jad’s father’s house. No reporters were present ; 
“and all the information obtained by press represen- 
*“* tatives was the bare verdict.” 

10,462. What occurs to one is, that there may be 
cases where it is wholly unnecessary to give publicity. 
On the other hand, there may be cases where what you 
may call undue partiality in concealing an inquest is 
exercised. Those are the two points, are they not ?— 
Yes; the main point I desired to make was the necessity 
from the press point of view of some short notice 
beforehand which would be accessible to reporters. 

10,463. (Str Horatio Shephard). Your point is really 
that you want the discretion to be exercised by the 
journalists, and not by the coroner ?—That is so. 

10,464. (Chairman.) May I take it one step further. 
You, I take it, would not be satisfied with this; that, 
if you had notice, the coroner would still retain his 
power of saying when you were present, “ Yes, you 
‘“ may be present as members of the public, but this 
“ must not be reported” P—-That is a different point 
and Iam not instructed to make any suggestions on 
that point. But I submit that, once a coroner.was in 
court, no coroner, or practically no coroner, would ever 
address a remark to the press of that description. 

10,465. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Really? That has 
been done, surely ?—That is often done, informally. 

10,466. “TI ask the gentlemen of the press here not 
to report this case’ ?—Once a reporter had the right 
of admission to the coroner’s court, it would certainly 
not be in the discretion of the coroner to compel him 
not to report any particular part of a case. ’ 

10,467. He could be told to leave the court as the 
law stands at present. The coroner might say (I am 
only putting a hypothetical case), “In the public 
“ interest this evidence ought not to be published at 
“ present. I must ask you to leave the court or 
* undertake not to publish it’’P—In that case we 
should desire the discretion to be left with the journalist 
and his editor. 

10,468. You would take it out of the hands of the 
coroner and leave it with the journalist P—Yes; what 
they desire, is admission of the-press as a right to the 
coroners’ courts. The proceedings that take place 
after that right is granted might be subject to further 
discussion. 

10,469. (Dr. Willcow.) But there are some criminal 
cases in which it would be very undesirable to publish 
the whole of the evidence that was taken at the 
inquest, would it not ?—Exactly ; I should think nine- 
tenths of the evidence given in criminal cases in London 
is never published—for instance, cases which would at 
once strike you as a medical man. There are dozens 
of cases that occur every week in London of which 
not a tithe of the evidence ever gets into the press. 
The discretion is then left with the reporter, and is 
exercised with that result. 

10,470. You are referring rather to questions of 
decency >—I am referring to questions of decency, 
questions of assault on the persons of women and 
children, and a certain part of the evidence in murder 
cases, 

10,471. I was thinking rather from the point of 
view of tracking some suspected person in criminal 
cases, in which it has been on several occasions 
important to keep back evidence from the public for a 
little time ?—No doubt. 

10,472. (Chairman.) What Dr. Willcox means is 
that if the evidence is published the guilty man makes 
tracks. He sees that suspicion is converging on him. 
The coroner is only inquiring into the death. He takes, 
therefore, all kinds of evidence which would not be 
evidence against a definite person ?—True. 

10,473. A, B, or OC says, “This evidence is con 
verging on me; I had better be off” ?—Yes. 
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10,474. (Dr. Willcow.) You agree that there are 
such cases ?—Yes. 

10,475. I daresay you recollect one case of murder, 
the studio case ?—Yes. I should like to say, in reply to 
that, that such cases actually occur at present where 
the discretion of the press is wisely exercised in that 
matter. You see in nearly every case now the press has 
what is practically to all intents and purposes a right 
to admission; that is to say, the press is rarely 
excluded from the coroner’s court; so that any difficulty 
on that point is really actual now. 

10,476. (Chairman.) No, because the coroner has 
now the power of saying, “ This is not to be reported” ? 
—Yes, but he very rarely exercises it. 

10,477. He may very rarely exercise it, but does 
not the fact of his having the power, to some extent 
give force to any hint he may give to the press ?— 
Possibly. But I think if the coroner felt that it was 
undesirable to make the evidence public, and gave a 
hint to the press, the press would obey that hint 
equally as though they were compelled to obey it. 

10,478. Is there not press and press ’—True. 

10,479. A great many papers of a high class are 
exceedingly well conducted, and under very responsible 
editors; but is there not another press in England ?— 
Yes, but Ido not think that press is represented by 
the usual reporter one finds at coroners’ courts. 

10,480. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Surely that is just 
the place they go to; they would be there on the look 
out for garbage, I should have thought?—I do not 
think there is much room for garbage. If a reporter 
were on the look out for it, I do not think he could 
find many places where he could sell it. I think that 
the portion of the press that accepts such garbage and 
prints it, is a very small one indeed. I should like 
to say, with respect to the reporting of undesirable 
evidence, that the occasions on which such a request 
from a coroner occurs are very few indeed; and when 
the coroner does express a wish that im the interests 
of the public certain evidence should not be reported, 
I do not know of a single case where the press has 
refused that request, and I do know of hundreds of 
cases in which the coroner’s desire is at once fallen in 
with. In fact, I have done it myself many a time. 

(Chairman.) But you have not been connected with 
the class of papers we are speaking of. 

10,481. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) But as a rule do not 
the reporters that go to inquests go there for the Central 
News rather than for individual papers? — No; at 
most inquests there are reporters who represent news 
agencies, such as the Press Association, the Central 
News, and so forth, and also other reporters who 
represent daily or weekly papers. 

10,482. When it is a big case, of course papers 
send their own reporters; but when it is not, in an 
ordinary way, the case is reported by one of the press 
agencies >—Not in London; in London nearly all the 
reporting is done by reporters on your own staff. 

10,483. (Dr. Willeow.) It is extremely unusual, you 
said, for the coroner to ask you not to publish any 
evidence ?—Yes. 

10,484. That being so, since the cases are so rare, 
do you see any objection to the coroner having the 
last say as regards whether a thing should be published 
or not ?—Personally, I do not see any objection. 

10,485. But do not you think it is rather safer for 
this power to be in the hands of the coroner than in 
the hands of the journalists ?—If such evidence is not 
to transpire, the coroner has the power of excluding 
the hearing of any such evidence, that is to say, he 
has already the power of calling or not calling any 
particular witness, and he might exclude him. It is 
usually the police evidence, is it not, that is of this 
character, and he might exclude such evidence from 
being given. 

10,486. (Chairman.) Then would not the jury say, 
“We do not understand this case” ?—I do not 
think so. 

10,487. (Dr. Willeow.) You know that there is 
very much more laxity about evidence in coroners’ 
courts than in police courts. The coroner can take 
evidence which would not be allowed to be given as 
evidence in a police court?—True. I know he is not 
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bound, as he would be in a police court, by the ordinary 
legal rules of evidence. 

10,488. (Chatirman.) Because there is no accused 
person ?—Because there is no accused person. 

10,489. He is inquiring into the fact of death—not 
into a charge against A.B. ?—True; I do not think the 
jury could say that they do not understand the case, if 
they know the reason why the evidence is not given. 

10,490. (Dr. Willcow.) So that if you gave the jury 
the reason, they would not want to know the details ? 
—TI do not think they would. I think if you told the 
jury the reason why the particular piece of evidence 
was not given, they would not then say that they did 
not understand the case. They would appreciate the 
reason. 

10,491. (Chairman.) Then what is your next point ? 
—A mode of conveying notice of forthcoming inquests, 
which is open to objection, is for the coroner’s officer 
to visit the newspaper offices in turn, and announce 
the time and place. It may seem at first sight that 
this is very convenient; but there have been several 
occasions on which inquests have been held at private 
residences, the officer—a former police sergeant—having 
omitted to give previous intimation of them. I submit 
that this custom is objectionable for obvious reasons. 

10,492. If he is expected to call, he expects to be 
paid, I suppose ?—Yes, that is the objection. I did 
not care in making my précis to put it so plainly as 
that, but in a number of districts these men do expect 
to be paid, and that is an undignified relation for the 
press to be in with a public servant, which we desire to 
abolish. 

10,493. Obviously ?—A provincial official of the 
National Union of Journalists writes. “There have 
** been times when inquests have not been heard of 
until weeks afterwards; and one took place here 
recently when a specially selected jury was called to 
a private house, and none of the proceedings was 
* made pablic.” 

10,494, With a specially selected jury, it seems to 
me very objectionable, but one cannot tell without 
knowing the facts as to the case generally P—One 
could gather them. This man who writes is a local 
man, and would understand from other sources than 
the coroner what had been done at this inquest, and 
who the jurors were, and probably he has had full 
knowledge of the facts when he says, “a specially 
selected jury.” But I can substantiate that if you 
desire it. 

10,495. I do not think so; it isa general point P— 
And another official of the Union—of course I have all 
these dates, and names of places—writes, “One of the 
“ two county coroners, at least, designedly withholds 
“ information as to the holding of inquests until it is 
* too late to arrange for a pressman to attend them. 
Permission to copy the depositions is also sometimes 
* very grudgingly given.” 

10,496. The coroner, of course, is under no_ obli- 
gation to give copies of the depositions to anybody 
except the person accused, when he has committed 
someone ?—We are well aware that there is no obli- 
gation, but we are so well treated by the great majority 
of coroners that we practically have free access to 
depositions of that sort. It is only the exceptional 
cases I am here about really. While it rarely happens 
that a coroner plainly tells the press they will be 
excluded from his court, there are several cases in 
which he has informed them that he has the right to 
exclude them, other cases in which he has discouraged 
their attendance by not providmg proper accommo- 
dation, and yet other cases in which he has refused to 
admit more than one or two reporters arbitrarily 
selected by himself or at his direction. I suggest that 
this last-named practice is unfair, and that where it 
would be manifestly inconvenient to admit the whole 
of the representatives, those to be admitted should be 
selected by the general body of journalists present to 
act as their delegates. This course, when adopted, has 
given general satisfaction. I may say that that is 
practically the universal practice where there are too 
many men to be accommodated in a given room. 

10,497. You prefer that to drawing lots P—There 
are generally some few colleagues whom everybody 
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has confidence in, and whom they send in. Mention of 
a very few instances of the exclusion of the press may 
not be irrelevant here. On 25th June 1906 a number 
of London journalists, with one exception, were refused 
admission to the court of Mr. Roumieu, the Hast 
Surrey coroner. Telegraphic protests were at once 
made by the editors of the journals represented, and 
towards the end of the day’s proceedings the coroner 

made a statement in which he said—I have the full 
statement here, but I did not think you would desire to 
be troubled with it. The point I desire to draw atten- 
tion to is this: “I wish it to be distinctly understood 
« _ itis a thing that possibly the man in the street is 
“ not aware of—that a coroner’s court is a closed 
“ court if he chooses to exercise his power. I have 
‘* never done it.” ‘The coroner’s excuse in this case 
was the heat and discomfort of the court; but. the 
“ Daily Chronicle,” in its report, stated that there were 
at least 15 seats vacant during the whole of the inquiry. 
At the inquest on Mrs. Luard, at Ightham Knoll, Kent, 
on August 26th, 1908, the coroner had issued passes to 
two journalists, who alone were admitted to the house. 
A large number of journalists had come from London 
and elsewhere and were refused. The police further 
refused to take into the coroner a letter of protest 
which was jointly signed by the reporters. Subse- 
quently the coroner wrote to the “‘ Globe” to the effect 
(1) that he had no idea when the police suggested the 
drawing-room for the inquest that the apartment was 
so small, and (2) that he did not know the journalists 
were being excluded. 

10, 498. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) There is not much 
in that Ightham Knoll case. Apparently the room was 
too small. 

10,499. (Chairman.) You do not think that the 
coroner is bound at his own expense to get a bigger 
place P—I did not want, so to speak, to hammer away 
at this point; but in reply to that, might I just say 
that the coroner’s two excuses are inconsistent. The 
first excuse was that he had no idea when the police 
suggested the drawing room for the inquest that the 
apartment was so small, and the second excuse was 
that he did not know the journalists were being 
excluded. A case in London is that of Dr. Danford 
Thomas, at an inquest at St. Giles, on Nov. 21st, 1908. 
At this inquest there was no one in the reporter’s box 
except a police official, but at a table in front were two 
reporters who regularly follow all the courts covered by 
Dr. Danford Thomas and Mr. Walter Schroder, his 
deputy. Outside the court the “Star” reporter was 
joined by the representatives of the following news 
agencies and newspapers :—Press Association, Central 
News, London News Agency, ‘Morning Leader,” 
“Daily Chronicle,” ‘Sheffield Daily Telegraph,” 
“‘ Sheffield Independent.” I take this from the account 
of the inquest in the “Star.” Of course, I cannot 
speak at first hand, because I was not. there. The 
coroner’s officer absolutely declined to admit any one 
of these pressmen, and he carried his official interference 
so far as to decline admission to Mr. H. H. Olley, a 
solicitor from the office of Mr. Harry Wilson, who was 
there representing an interested party. A gentleman 
and two ladies also interested in the case were denied 
admission. A protest, signed by all the excluded 
pressmen, was handed in enclosed in a red envelope 
and given to the coroner’s officer at the door. The 
coroner’s officer threw it out, and as he then declined to 
open the door again, it was handed in over the fanlight. 

10,500. What was the inquest?—-The inquest was 
on the victims of that taxi-cab tragedy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Davy, the murder and suicide in a taxi-cab. 

(Sir Malcolm Morris.) Why did Dr. Danford Thomas 
exclude them ? 

10,501. (Chairman.) He admitted two reporters, you 
say >—The two who regularly follow all courts covered 
by Dr. Danford Thomas were present, but all the repre- 
sentatives of all the agencies ahd newspapers whose 
names I have read were excluded. 

10,502. Why ?—If I might just read you this, I was 
coming to Dr. Danford Thomas’s reason. 

10,503. Because he is a very fair man ?—He is a 
most courteous man to the press. We all know that. 
His name is proverbial for his courtesy to the press. 


The door was opened only to admit witnesses, and the 
coroner’s officer each time announced to the pressmen; 
that he was acting under the coroner’s instructions. 
Eventually, when the inquest was over, the doors were 
opened, and it was then found that there had been only: 
one small boy in that part of the court reserved for the 
public, and on the door of which is painted “ Public.” 
In the reporter’s box there was only a police inspector 
On behalf of the excluded pressmen, the “Star” 
reporter interviewed the coroner in the open court in 
the presence of the jurymen. The coroner said he had 
no idea that any pressmen had been excluded. Asked if 
he had received the note of protest, the coroner said 
he had not. The officer was then called up to explain 
where the note was, but declared that he had never 
seen it. Two jurymen, however, jumped np in their 
box and said that they had seen the note handed in. 
The “Star” reporter then pointed out that the public 
part of the court had been empty, and was supported 
in this statement by the jurymen. The coroner said 
that had he known the state of affairs he would have 
most certainly ordered that the pressmen should be 
admitted. He added that he was exceedingly sorry 
any pressman shad been excluded, and repeated that it 
had not been on his instructions. 

10,504. (Chairman.) That particular case was the 
subject of a question and answer in Parliament, was it 
not ?—Yes, it was. You have the reference. ‘A question 
was put to Mr. Gladstone about this matter, and he 
replied: “I am informed by the coroner that the 
“ exclusion of a certain number of press representatives 
“ who had arrived late was due to a misunderstanding 
“ arising from instructions given to prevent over- 
crowding the court room, which is a very small one. 
It appears that four journalists were present during 
the proceedings. The question of what persons should 
be admitted to the inquest was entirely in the dis- 
cretion of the coroner, who informs me that the 
courts over which he presides are always open to the 
public and to the press as far as the accommodation 
will allow. The incident does not appear to me to 
* call for any further action.” 

10,505. Then further questions were asked, I de P 
—Yes.. « (Mr. MacVeagh.) Why was not the protest of 
« the press Bier of the coroner? (Mr. Gladstone.) 
«“ T have given all the facts within my knowledge, 
(Mr. Byles.) Is it not the fact that a coroner’s court 
is a public court, and thatno coroner has any right 
to pick and choose between representatives of the 
press, and must only refuse admission when there.is 
no room? (Mr. Gladstone.) I may say I am not 
responsible for the coroner’s action, but I take it 
that he admits the press so far as there is room, 
(Mr. Byles.) But has the coroner any right to pick 
and choose? (Mr. Gladstone.) I have no control 
over the coroner, who has to make such arrangements 
as he thinks best. (Mr. McVeagh.) Has the right 
hon. gentleman received any expression of regret 
from the coroner or any assurance that this will not 
be repeated? (Mr. Gladstone.) The coroner assures 
me that his court is always open to the public and 
the press so far as the accommodation will allow.” 
On that the “ Star” comments: “ We regret to have to 
“ add that the persons who informed Mr. Herbert 
“ Gladstone on this matter were themselves mis- 
informed. The press representatives who were 
excluded had not ‘ arrived late.’ In fact, the ‘Star’ 
representative was actually inside the court before 
the coroner arrived, and was ordered out of court by 
the coroner’s officer. When the other press repre- 
sentatives arrived the inquest had not commenced. 
There was no overcrowding in the court room. 
Indeed, a solitary police inspector was occupying the 
press box. As an instance of the absurd manner in 
which this court was conducted, it may be mentioned 
that while the reporter of a news agency was excluded, 
his messenger was admitted. We hope the members 
‘« who questioned Mr. Gladstone so excellently will not 
“ be satisfied with the official evasions of which he 
‘** permitted himself to be the mouthpiece.” 

10,506. Then Mr. Gladstone was again quschianed 
in the House on a later occasion, was he not ?—I have 
nota report of the further questions. 
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10,507. I will read to you Mr. Gladstone’s answer to 
the further questions that he was asked a few days 
later, as follows: “I have again communicated with the 
“coroner and I learn from him that a gentleman who 
had entered the court before the coroner had arrived 
“was requested to leave until the court was open. 
« The coroner regrets that any representatives of the 
press should have been excluded and assures me that 
such a thing has not happened before and is not 
likely to happen again. His officer states positively 
that he received no written communication, and that 
‘** he was not aware of its existence. I do not think that 
« the incident calls for any further action on my part. 
* T have no authority to issue instructions to coroners 
“in this matter, and it is clear from the coroner’s 
“ statement that he is anxious to give full facilities for 
* the presence of the press in court.” That was the 
conclusion ?—The point that one would desire to make 
on this is that if the press has a statutory right of 
admission to the coroner’s court, such a regrettable 
incident as this could never have occurred. 

10,508. That is clear ?—The tendency of such treat- 
ment of the press is to discourage the attendance of 
the reputable journalist and to place the reporting of 
inquests in the hands of casual persons who are some- 
times induced for a monetary consideration not to 
make public a particular case. 

10,509. That is a very important point ?—On that 
particular point I should like to mention a case which 
occurred in the early part of this year. A woman 
named Mrs. Agnes Ruiz, who was in some way con- 
nected with one of the Vanderbilts, who was at that 
time in London, died a violent death, and the verdict 
at the inquest was ‘“‘ suicide during temporary insanity.” 
The inquest was held in such circumstances that it 
was only three weeks after her death that any notice 
of that inquest appeared in the papers, and it was 
ascertained that the only accredited representative of 
the press there was a person who, I am sorry to say, 
there can be little doubt accepted a monetary con- 
sideration not to report this case. 

10,510. He got more for not reporting it than he 
would have done for reporting it ?— Yes, infinitely 
more. 

10,511. (S¢r Malcolm Morris.) Was not there a 
question about that case in the House ?-—I am not 
aware that a question was actually put. 

10,512. I rather thought it was P—There may have 
been a question in connection with it, on the coroner’s 
depositions. It is a question about the right of a 
journalist to see the coroner’s depositions. I am not 
aware of a question which was put on the actual case. 

10,513. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) When was the 
inquest held in that case ?—The inquest was held on 
May 19th, by Dr. Danford Thomas, in the St. Pancras 
Coroner’s Court. “Dr. Danford Thomas did nothing 
“ to deprive the press of its privilege of being repre- 

“sented” (I am quoting now from the *‘ Daily News”’), 
* but no report of the proceedings was supplied to 
“ the London newspapers. Consequently there is a 
* feature about the present publicity which it would 
* not have possessed at that time.” This is written 
three weeks later, when it was made public. 
~ 10,514. You do not suggest that anything was done 
to conceal this inquest ?—No, I do not. But my point 
here is, that through not having regular notice of these 
inquests the regular press representatives are not able 
to be present or to make a regular engagement to go 
into the courts, and it subjects the coroner’s court to 
the attendance of gentlemen like this, and a discredit- 
able occurrence of this sort. 

10,515. (Chairman.) Did you not tell us a little 
while ago that Dr. Danford Thomas had reporters, so 
to speak, attached to his court, who wandered round 
with him?—There are two reporters who regularly 
attend most of the courts that he holds. 

10,516. Why were they not there; is there any 
reason given ?—I do not know whether it was their duty 
to be there. There again, you see, it is so difficult for 
a man to find out and to follow all round to all these 
inquests, and therefore it becomes more or less a 
matter of chance whether every inquest has a press 
representative present. In this case the only accredited 
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representative we know of was this person, and an 
undesirable incident of this sort by that means became 
possible. 

10,517. (Dr. Willcow.) I take it that you would like 
public notice of these inquests P—Yes. 

10,518. But public notice would simply give the 
names. You would like particular cases to be under- 
lined, as being interesting copy ?—Oh no, we should not 
ask for that at all. 

10,519. (Chatrman.) You would know that before, 
yourself ?>—Yes. 

10,520. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Notice of the 
inquest would not have told you that it was a relation 
of Mr. Vanderbilt ?—We should not have asked for 
even that to be done. We should only ask for infor- 
mation that “ At 10 o’clock to-morrow an inquest will 
be held by so and so” on so and so, giving the name 
or reputed name, and probable age and address, or any 
reasonable details. 

10,521. (Chatrman.) You mean particulars which 
would enable you to identify the lady if she was anybody 
who was known ?—We mean particulars which would 
enable us to decide whether the case was likely to be 
one of public interest. Further than that, the fact that 
the inquest was to be held by a particular coroner at a 
particular place, would be notice to the press, and they 
would be able, if they so desired, to send representatives ; 
whereas now such notice is not given officially, and 
the press cannot demand it as of right. 

10,522. Have you anything further you wish to 
bring before us ?—I should like to bring to your notice 
the case of the committal of Mr. Samuel Sleigh, a 
Suffolk reporter. This was in May 1887. He was 
committed for refusing to leave the Coroner’s court. I 
got Mr. Sleigh to write the facts himself, and they are 
as follows. ‘“ The facts in connection with above are 
“as follows: About the end of April or beginning 
“ of May 1887, it was reported to the Ipswish police 
that a pupil at Ipswich High School for Girls was 
missing from her home at Whitton, just outside the 
the borough boundary. A few days later the body 
of the young woman was found drowned in a pond at 
Akenham, and a post-mortem examination revealed 
that she was in an advanced state of pregnancy. On 
the evening after the discovery of the body, Mr. 
Sleigh called upon the Suffolk coroner and asked for 
the time he had fixed for the inquest. The coroner 
replied that he had no reason to trouble about that 
as he intended to hold a private inquiry, and the 
press would not be admitted. Mr. Sleigh said he 
should attend on behalf of the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ 
‘Central News,’ and Press Association, whose local 
representative he was acting for. At the opening 
of the inquest the following morning, Mr. Sleigh 
and other press representatives were present, and 
after the jury had viewed the body the coroner 
peremptorily ordered the press representatives to 
retire on pain of imprisonment for contempt. Mr. 
Sleigh demurred, and the jury, composed of the 
principal farmers in the district, backed him up, and 
refused to act as jurors unless the press were allowed 
to remain. A stormy scene ensued, in which coroner, 
jurors, and press representatives took part. Ulti- 
mately the inquest was adjourned for a week, without 
any evidence being taken. Several similar adjourn- 
ments took place, after disorderly scenes, the jury 
on each occasion refusing to act without the presence 
of the press, it being the general opinion that the 
coroner was desirous of a private inquiry for personal 
reasons. Finally, the coroner wrote to the Lord 
Chancellor for guidance upon the question raised, as 
to his right to hold a private inquest. The reply 
was (by telegraph) that the coroner’s contention was 
legal. The coroner thereupon appeared at the 
inquest with committal forms filled up for each juror 
who refused to act and each press representative who 
« yefused to leave the room. The jurors protested, 
“ but in face of the threatened imprisonment caved in. 
« All the press representatives (including London) 
« yetired, excepting Mr. Sleigh, who appealed to the 
jury not to be coerced. The coroner thereupon 
handed to the police superintendent a warrant for 
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' his committal for seven days, aud subsequently he 
was conveyed to H.M: prison at Ipswich.” 

10,523. (Dr. Willcow.) What became of the body 
dviring this time P—I do not know. I wrote again and 
asked Mr. Sleigh what actually happened to him after 
his committal to prison, and he writes: ‘“ In answer to 
« your further inquiry re Suffolk coroner and self, I 
‘“ Was released from the jail about 11 o'clock at 
“ night by a Home Office Order. The same evening 
“ Mr. Justice Grantham held a special court and issued 
“a writ of habeas corpus, which, however, did not 
“ yeach the governor of the gaol until after my 
« release.” 

10,524. (Chairman.) Any court of record can com- 
mit a person for contempt ?—But I take it, it is not 
the practice of any court of record to exclude journalists 
from a case of public interest, and to back up the 
exclusion by a committal order. 

10,525. Yes, in nullity cases?—But those would 
come under the cases which the press would not desire 
to report. 

10,526. But still the fact remains ?—With that 
exception no court of record would be prepared to 
exclude the press en bloc and to back up the exclusion 
by a committal order. 

10,527. Some judges of course order women out. of 
court in certain cases of indecency ?—Yes. 

10,528. And that is part of their general power ?— 
I would submit that the cases of a nullity suit and 
indecent offences are quite on a different level from 
this, and they do not apply specially to press repre- 
sentatives. In this case the coroner excludes the 
representatives, and does actually carry out his threat 
of committal. 

10,529. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) What was the end of 
that case ?—I do not know. 

10,530. Did the coroner keep on fighting ?—No, the 
press gave in. 

10,531. What was the end of it next time ?—I 
presume the jury gave in and consented to act under 
the threat of committal. The inquest was held, and 
only this man spent a few hours in gaol. 

(Sir Horatio Shephard.) That is a very exceptional 
case. 

10,532. (Chairman.) Practically what your cases 
come to is that out of the very large number of 
coroners that we have got, some of them have exercised 
occasionally an unwise or improper discretion P—That 
is so, and we ask for one or two slight changes in the 
law ; to give us the right first of all to have notice of 
an inquest in order to be able to attend, and secondly, 
the right of entry into the coroner‘s court, which is 
now only extended to us by courtesy; and our first 
request is necessary in order that the second one may 
be efficient, because the right of admission would be 
almost worthless unless one knew when a court was 
going to be held. 

10,533. What is your next point?—Apart from 
actual exclusion, members of the National Union of 
Journalists can speak from personal experience of the 
rudeness of certain coroners towards pressmen. One 
gentleman known to me was told in the presence of 
the jury that he was only there on sufferance, and 
must “ get where he could.” A coroner whose name 
and district are in my possession will never permit a 
pressman to sit at his table. As this table is the only 
convenient place in the court for writing, the discharge 
of the reporter’s duties is made much more difficult 
than need be the case. Complaints as to ill accom- 
modation could be indefinitely multiplied. 

10,534. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) That is not in 
London, I suppose?—No. The reason for mentioning 
these cases is not that we now desire a particular 
remedy. We do not demand that courtesy should be 
extended to us in the court, but we feel that if we had 
a recognised status, and were admitted as of right, such 
few coroners as have these habit must be of necessity 
compelled to extend to us a certain amount of courtesy. 
The time and place of holding inquests are sometimes 
so appointed as to render the attendance of the press 
and the publication of adequate reports onerous or 
impossible. Medical men who are coroners sandwich 
inquests between visits to patients, or hold them after 





dinner at night. The latter time is a favourite one 
with at least one coroner; and a member of the 
National Union of Journalists writes, “ It often happens 
* that an inquiry, which it is known beforehand will 
* Jast several hours, has begun at 7 p.m., and then, 
‘“ when all present have been worn out with fatigue, 
* adjourned about midnight.” 

10,535. (Dr. Willcox.) I take it you refer there to 
country coroners ?—Yes. 

10,536. Not to full time coroners P—No, these are 
doctors ; these are practitioners who are also coroners. 

10,537. (Chairman.) I think you have a summary . 
of the reforms that you suggest?—The following 
recommendations are respectfully submitted: (1) The 
press shall have the statutory right of being present 
at inquests, and of inspecting depositions—the latter. 
upon the payment of a small fee, if thought desirable. 
(2) Twelve hours’ clear notice of inquests and where 
they will be held, and details to be exhibited at some 
accessible public place, e.g., the coroner’s office, a police 
station, or the doors of a town hall—to be selected by 
the coroner. This is done in order to give the coroner 
or his officer as little trouble as possible, but, having 
selected a place, he shall always give notice there. 

10,538. (Six Horatio Shephard.) What do you mean 
by details >—When I said details, I meant just reason- 
able details, whether the body is that of a man or a 
woman,,and the probable age, just the meagre details. 
You see, at present, we have no right to any details, 
we have not any notice at all, We only ask for 
reasonable details to be given. ; ; 

10,539. (Chatrman.) Is the coroner to be paid for 
doing this or not ?—I should not like to see the coroner 
under any financial disability through supplying infor- 
mation to the press, but I submit that it would be but 
a trifling cost and a trifling addition to the duties of © 
his officer, to write a sheet of notepaper out and post 
it on some door or some place easily accessible to the 

ress. 
: 10,540. It depends upon how near the door is to 
where the coroner sits >—Exactly, we leave the discre- 
tion to him to choose his place for the notice. 

10,541. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Always the same ?— 
Always the same, as long as he will choose his place of 
notice ; we will undertake to be there and will not want 
any further notice from him. May I submit also this 
point, that, in many cases, it would be a saying to the 
coroner’s pocket to give notice in this way, rather than 
as he does now in many cases, sending postcards round 
to the different newspapers, or despatching his officer 
to tell them, and presumably paying the officer’s slight 
travelling expenses. 

10,542. (Chairman.) I asked you about the distance | 
for this reason: I do not know whether you heard the 
evidence of Mr. Davies, Clerk to the County Council for 
Norfolk ?—Yes. 

_ 10,543. The coroner there, living at Diss, has two 
little parishes right at the other end of the county in 
his district >—Yes. : : 

10,544. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) It would he perfectly 
useless-in a case like that ?—Yes, I listened with great 
attention to the last previous witness’s evidence, but, as 
I think you remarked during his evidence, it was the 
worst case of its kind, and in the vast majority of cases 
no difficulty of that sort would arise. 

10,545. (Chairman.) But if you are making any 
change in the law it is very difficult to arrange for 
such cases ?—It is; but even in that case we would be 
content to suffer the disability in a county like that, in 
return for the great advantage that we should get in 
nearly all coroners’ districts. The third suggestion that 
I submit, with very much respect, is that inquests shall 
be held in some public building, for instance, a school, 
club, hall, or institute—in the absence of a proper 
coroner’s court, and that if an inquest is held on private 
premises the coroner shall inform the Home Office of 
the departure from the general rule, and give his reasons. 
May I say that why that is put forward is to avoid in 
another way the quasi-secret inquests to which I referred 
earlier. 

10,546. (Siz Maleolm Morris.) You are dead 
opposed to them, absolutely >—I am opposed to secret 
inquests, yes. 
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10,547. You would not allow that there were any 
circumstances in which it would be justifiable ?—I am 
not prepared to go so far as that, and I would on 
consideration rather not put it as strongly as to say I 
am opposed to secret inquests. I would rather say that 
we advocate the right of admission of the press to every 
coroner's inquest. 

10,548. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) That is the same 
thing ?—It is the same thing; but if I might say so, 
from my point of view it is possibly a less offensive 
way of putting it. 

10,549. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) You cannot conceive 

any case in which it would be justifiable to hold an 
_ inquest secretly, without communicating with the 
press ?—I would not say that. I should like again to 
repeat my point, which is, that without saying that no 
inquest should be secret, we do desire the right of 
admission to coroner’s inquests as a whole. 

10,550. Without exception?’—We would leave 
exceptions, if there are any, to wiser people than we 
are, who might possibly see exceptional cases in which 
we should not be admitted ; but to the coroner’s court, 
with possible exceptions, we desire the right of admis- 
sion, and as a partial means to that end we submit this 
recommendation, that if an inquest is held on private 
premises the coroner shall inform the Home Office of 
the departure from the general rule. 

10,551. (Chairman.) That would make the coroner 
justify his action >—Yes. 

10,552. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Are there any com- 
plaints by the Press in Scotland about the action of 
the Procurator-Fiscal in Scotland ?—I have not heard 
of any. 

10,553. Does your association represent journalists 
in Scotland?—It has two or three branches in 
Scotland. 

10,554. You have not had any complaints from 
them ?—No. 

10,555. Because private inquests are held there 
practically ?—Yes. 

10,556. (Chairman.) They are always private there ? 
—Yes, and even, of course, here, we have only produced 
just a few complaints. Then another point that we 
submit is, that the right of the press to admission shall 
include the right of a small delegation of reporters to 
be present at inquests upon persons who have been 
executed. I do not want to detain the Committee too 
long; but at present the absence of the right of 
reporters to be present at inquests held on executed 
criminals sometimes leads to misapprehension. 

10,557. Do you include in the inquest the pre- 
liminary ceremony of the execution?—We do not 
desire to be present at all except at the inquest on a 
person who has been executed. Dr. Willcox asked 
me some littie time ago, was it not the custom to 
swear reporters on the jury. The case 1am quoting 
now is a case from county Cork, where Coroner Horgan, 
of Cork, is coroner, with jurisdiction over the county 
gaol, and it has been his custom in cases of execution 
to include local press representatives on his jury when 
they are refused admission by the gaol authorities. 

10,558. That is in Ireland, under a very special law, 
which is quite different from the English law ?—Yes, 
the law is different, but the result is the same. I give 
this rather as an instance of the clever way in which 
this particular coroner (no doubt at the instigation of 
the local journalists), has evaded the difficulty. But 
we do not desire the difficulty to be evaded in that way. 
And this is a curious case, as the result of this particular 

practice. Where a man was executed for an agrarian 
crime much local feeling was aroused by a rumour 
that there was some bungling on the scaffold, and this 
was allayed by the publication of the report of the 
inquest in the papers later in the day. The presence 
of the press there was the means of putting that 
rumour to rest. Then there is the case—of course 
you will have this come before you—of the question 
by Mr. A. H. Scott, M.P., to the Home Secretary : 
“To ask the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
* ment whether he is aware that on 3rd August the 
* governor of His Majesty’s prison at Strangeways, 
* Manchester, refused to allow representatives of the 
“press to attend an inquest on the body of a 
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man who had that day been hanged in the prison ; 
and whether he will give instructions that in 
future representatives of the press. shall be 
allowed to attend inquests held into the death 
of persons upon whom sentence of death has been 
‘ carried out.” Mr. Gladstone answered: “The 
‘ exclusion of the representatives of the press on the 
occasion referred to was the result of a misunder- 
standing of a message sent to the governor while he 
was giving evidence. The governor much regrets 
* the mistake. The question of what persons should 
* be admitted to inquests held in such circumstances 
as the present is a matter for the coroner, and all 
governors have standing instructions to admit to 
the prison representatives of the press who are duly 
approved by the coroner, for the purpose of reporting 
the proceedings of inquests.” The effect of that 
answer, you see, is to thrust the responsibility for 
excluding the press on to the coroner. 

10,559. (Chairman.) Naturally, because the coroner 
is the person who holds the inquest, and he has the 
statutory right ?—Yes; what we would desire is to 
limit that statutory right and to give us in returna 
statutory right to be admitted. 

10,560. There are one or two general questions I 
should like to ask you when you have quite finished >— 
I have almost finished. Would you like a definition 
of a journalist. We are anxious only to ask these 
privileges for journalists. 

10,561. Is there any such definition ?—There is a 
definition of “ journalist ” inthe Admission of the Press 
Act of last year, and we would be quite content with 
that definition of a journalist. The representatives of 
the press are defined as ‘‘ duly accredited representatives 
** of newspapers and duly accredited representatives of 
“news agencies which systematically carry on the 
* business of selling and supplying reports and 
* information to newspapers.” I should like just to 
add one remark, that in London strict instructions are 
given to the police to give no information to the press, 
which contributes to the secrecy of inquests. It is 
sometimes impossible to obtain details as to when and 
where the inquiry into the death of the victim of a 
crime will be held. Of course that disability would be 
another disability which would be got over by our 
having a brief notice of the time and place of the 
holding of an inquest on a particular person. 

10,562. (Chairman.) I should like to ask you one or 
two general questions in your capacity rather of editor ? 
—Sub-editor. 

10,563. Let us take one particular kind of case first. 
Take the case of deaths under operations under 
chloroform. Is there not a great deal to be said for 
not publishing the inquests upon those when there has 
been nothing like any blameworthy conduct, for this 
reason, that every reported death under chloroform 
frightens the people who have to undergo operations, 
which is in itself a predisposing cause of fatality : what 
do you say to that?—In the first place one would 
require a definition of what was blameworthy conduct. 
I take it that what you mean is an ordinary case of 
death under chloroform. 

10,564. A death under chloroform may be due to 
the chloroform, it may be due to hemorrhage, it may 
be due to surgical shock, or it may be due to anything ; 
but where nobody’s conduct has been to blame, would 
you publish cases of that kind when every case that 
is published increases the public apprehension and 
increases the liability to fatal accident on the part of 
people who have to undergo operations. 

(Sir Malcolm Morris.) And the headings are so often 
« Another death from anesthetics.” 

10,565. (Chairman.) Perhaps you have not con- 
sidered the point ?—I am afraid I have not considered 
that case specially, but may I say, speaking from the 
standpoint of a journalist, that the one and only motive 
which would govern me in deciding as to the publication 
or non-publication of a.case of that kind, would be the 
public interest. 

10,566. The public interest but not the public 
advantage, so to speak. It might be a very prominent 
person—— x 
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10,567. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) What do you mean 
by the public interest exactly ?—One becomes a pretty 
good judge of what is the public interest as one attains 
experience in journalism. 

10,568. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) The chairman's 
question is not only one of public interest but one of 
public harm. Putting aside anesthetics altogether, 
there is constantly published “‘ Another new cure for 
cancer,” is that,in your opinion, justifiable?—I am 
afraid that as a journalist I could not answer whether 
it is justifiable or not. 

10,569, They are never true ?—Might I answer the 
question in this way: that in the case of a new cure 
for cancer, or something similar, the only motive which 
would govern me as a journalist in deciding whether 
to publish particulars of that new cure or not would be: 
Are the public interested in this ? ' 

10,570. But there is the question: Is it true? Do 
you take any pains to find out whether the statement 
is true 2—We should always take pains to find out that 
the source of the news was authentic, but of course as 
journalists we leave it to the profession to say whether 
or not it is a new cure. 

10,571. There is hardly a day that one does not see 
it announced. The point is whether it is for the public 
benefit2—I should like to say that the duty of a 
journalist, if he is a competent journalist, is primarily 
to decide what is of public interest within all reasonable 
limits. 

10,572. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) But you are using 
the words “of public interest” as‘ meaning “ in- 
teresting ’” >—Yes. 

10,573. (Chairman.) Interesting to the public but 
not necessarily advantageous to the public P—No, not 
advantageous; whether the news will be of public 
interest, that is the primary motive which would govern 
a journalist in deciding whether or not there should 
be publication, with this condition within a reasonable 
limitation, that is to say, one would not publish an 
indecent case although it might be of very great public 
interest, for instance, an indecent assault upon some 
very well known lady. We should not publish anything 
of that kind. 

10,574. You would not ?—You understand (this is a 
hypothetical case) that it would be of great public 
interest; you would read of such incidents with much 
interest, but it would be limited, and therefore you 
would not publish it. Cases constantly come into our 
office which we throw away and do not use, either 
because they are offensive, or because it would be 
manifestly to the public advantage not to publish 
them. Butin a case such as a death under anesthetics 
one would, I imagine, think in this way, ‘‘ Well, this is 
“a very interesting thing, there have been many 
«“ deaths under anesthetics reported, here is another; 
« it is of considerable public interest.” 

10,575. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) But it is harmful, it 
is dangerous, it is domg the public infinite harm. Do 
you consider it justifiable as a journalist? —As a 
journalist I would rather leave the decision as to 
whether it was harmful or not to medical men 

10,576. But you have published it already ?—Yes, I 
would publish it because it is a matter of great public 
interest, which does not seem to me to be so limited by 
other circumstances as to justify us in withholding it. 

10,577. (Chairman.) Is not that just a case where 
the coroner ought to have a discretion as well, to say, 
“This case ought not to be published. There is 
“ nobody to blame. There are a whole lot of poor 
“ people who are about to undergo operations ; if they 
“ read this case, they will go under chloroform with 
“ their hearts already affected by fear and appre- 
* hension ” 2—I venture with great respect to differ, 
and for this reason, that if it was known that an inquest 
on a person who had died from chloroform was held to 
all intents and purposes secretly, that is to say, the 
press were not admitted there, it would be more 
harmful to the public than if the press was admitted, 
and if full details of the inquest were known. 

10,578. That is a very good point. May I now go 
one step further? I perfectly agree in that when you 
say full details; but you cannot have full details P— 





When I said full details I mean the reasonable ordinary 
statements that one makes in the report of an inquest. 

10,579. That is always one of my difficulties about 
acase. There is a great deal to be said for publicity, 
if you have a verbatim report, plus, I was going to say, 
a cinematograph of what went on; but I have tried 
cases myself, and I have hardly ever seen a correct 
report of the case. The report is perfectly fair I mean, 
but it is very hard to get a correct report, and especially 
when you get into any technicalities. 

(Sir Malcolm Morris.) They cut a lump out to make 
it shorter. 

(Str Horatio Shephard.) And the medical evidence 
almost certainly. 

(Sir Malcolm Morris.) The important part is gone. 

(Witness.) But I submit that even a report that 
labours under the disadvantage of having to be 
condensed, is better than no report of a case in which 
a person has died under anesthetics. 

10,580. (Chairman.) That is your point. Now then, 
are there not a good many other cases in which inquests 
ought to be held, where publicity is exceedingly dis- 
tressing to people, and which it is very unnecessary to 
report. Take this case: a lady falls down dead at a 
railway station, she has not been attended by any 
doctor, therefore there cannot be a medical certificate ; 
necessarily an inquest must be held under the present 
state of the law; but inquiry shows that there is 
nothing whatever suspicious about the death, and the 
post-mortem shows absolutely what the cause of death 
was. Is it in the public interest that a case of that 
kind should be reported and that the various details 
should be gone into ?—In that case there is no great 
public interest, and the result of that would be that the 
case would not be reported. The reporter at the court 
would probably pass it over as one of the things he 
should not report. If a report of such an ordinary 
case as that were sent into the office of the paper, the 
member of the staff who dealt with it would say, “‘ This 
is of no public interest, we need not give this.” 

(Str Malcolm Morris.) Unless it would make a 
catchy title, “Dropped down dead at a railway 
station.” 

10,581. (Chairman.) Now I will alter the case a 
little. Supposing before all the facts come out that 
there is an idea that the lady was at the railway station 
to meet someone who was not her husband, and had an 
agitated interview with him, it would become interesting 
to the public at once, would it not —I am not prepared 
to say at what particular poimt a case would become 
interesting to the public. ' 

10,582. (Str Horatio Shephard.) That is your 
business as sub-editor ?—And I would submit further, 
that one would not decide on a whole class of cases 
from isolated instances. It is true that at a certain 
point an uninteresting case may develop into some- 
thing very interesting, but at what particular point the 
interest arrives in any given case cannot be defined. 

10,583. (Chairman.) I can tell you a very certain 
line when one is trying things in court—as soon as the 
evidence becomes in the least indecent the court fills 
up ?—But, on the other hand, as soon as the evidence 
becomes in the least indecent, a newspaper does not 
report it. 

10,584. Now I want to get at this point. You are 
speaking of high class newspapers, but are there not, 
unfortunately, newspapers that pander to the lowest 
and most degraded tastes, and have not the public to 
be protected against those >—Yes, but I would protect 
the public in a different way. In that case I would 
protect the public by prohibiting the publication of 
such details. 

10,585. That could hardly be done at the same time, 
under this legislation that.you now suggest, could it >— 
Yes, the two would meet each other. In the first case 
the representatives of the honourable part of the press, 
which is immeasurably the major part, would have the 
free right of admission to an important court, and im 
the second place anything which transpired at that 
court which was indecent would be debarred from 
publication, and amy newspaper which was low and 
degraded enough to publish such a case would find its 
occupation gone, 
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_ 10,586. There would not be any legal penalty on 
publishing it ?—Only in the same way as if an indecent 
book is published at a bookstall. 

10,587. At present, within very wide limits, bond fide 
reports of proceedings in a court of justice are 
privileged P—Yes. 

10,588, Let us take a very well known instance. 
Even the respectable portion of the press published 
pretty long accounts of the Oscar Wilde trial >—Yes. 

10,589. And I suppose everybody knows what the 
result of that was; that for some time afterwards a 
wave of unnatural offences swept over London ?— 
Yes. 

10,590. Do not you think that every court ought to 
have the power of saying that evidence of that kind 
should not be published ?—I would rather put it in 
this way, that there should be a right to prosecute any 
person who ventured to publish indecent details in the 
press. 

10,591. (Str Malcolm Morris.) But the offence is 
committed then, and the harm is done ?—But on the 
other hand, by my method you punish the offence— 
and all punishment implies prevention (that is the 
object of all punishment). You prevent it without 
debarring the press of an important right, that is to 
say, you achieve your remedy without debarring the 
press of the important right of being present. 

(Chairman.) But surely it is far better to pro- 
hibit it. 

10,592. (Dr. Willcom.) You apply the remedy after 
the damage is done P—I submit that the prosecution 
of newspapers which print indecent news would be 
quite as effective a remedy as the exclusion of the 
press or the prohibition of the whole of the proceedings 
by the coroner. 

10,593. (Chairman.) Let us just go back to that 
Oscar Wilde case again for a moment. I do not think 

that any of the reports in the respectable press could 
be accused of indecency, but there was sufficient 








suggestion of what went on to-set morbid people to 
work and to set half lunatics repeating the same 
offences P—But think what the result would have been 
if you had had no reports of that case, think of the far 
greater public harm that would have been done. 

10,594. What harm ?—Think first of all of the great 
public interest in that case. 

10,595. A morbid interest, surely P—I do not think 
it was a morbid interest, because all of us felt great 
interest in that case. 

10,596. I am afraid that most of us take a morbid 
interest in celebrities where it is anybody whose name 
is well known to the world. We take more or less 
interest in reading the thing when we know the person ? 
—KExactly. The interest in that case was, I think, very 
far from being a morbid one; it was a natural interest 
in a well known man. But let me submit this, that 
the greater of two evils would surely have been if there 
had been no report of that case at all. 

10,597. That is just the point ?—That is a matter 
of opinion, and as a newspaper man, if I might venture 
an opinion, the lesser of two evils was to publish that 
case within reasonable limits, which I think you agree 
that the honourable part of the press, which, of course, 
is the major portion, achieved. 

10,598. But the results there is no doubt about ?— 
As a journalist, 1am hardly in a position to speak of 
the results. I would rather leave others to judge 
of that. 

10,599. What is your suggested remedy as regards 
the publication of matter that is likely to demoralise 
the public ?—I suggest that it should be largely on the 
lines of the remedies now used against indecent prints 
and against indecent books and pictures. There are 
very few of those sold publicly in London. The remedy 
is applied after the publication, and the vigilance of the 
police and the penalties enforced seem to be effective 
enough to keep the evil within a small compass. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Samvet Foster BurcHeEer called in and examined. 


10,600. (Chazrman.) You are, I believe, a past 
president of the Coroners’ Society of England and 
Wales, and are now president of the Manchester 
Incorporated Law Association ?—I am. 

10,601. And you were appointed, in May 1889, 
coroner for the Bolton district of the county of 
Lancaster P—That is so. It was one of the earliest 
appointments made under the Local Government Act— 
certainly the first made in Lancashire. The centre of 
my district is the county borough of Bolton which, 
haying its own quarter sessions, has also its own 
coroner. The diagonal measurement of the district is 
approximately 15 miles each way. It contains some 
fairly dense centres of population, such as the county 
borough of Bury, with a population of about 62,000; 
Leigh, 40,000; Farnworth, 27,000; and Radcliffe, 
26,000. All kinds of manufactures are extensively 
carried on, and one half of my district is studded with 
coal mines. There are many other smaller towns and 
villages, and, as to the rest, the land is agricultural or 
moorland. 

10,602. Where do you reside P—I reside in Bury, 
which is on the south-easterly side of my district. The 
railway service is fairly good. The great drawback is 
that on the west side of Bolton I have to make use of the 
London and North-Western Railway, whilst on the 
east the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway is the only 
one available, and in certain districts a drive of six or 
seven miles is often involved. Many tramcar routes 
are useful. In practice I frequently make use of a 
motor car, so as to save the time involved in waiting 
for trains. This is a matter of importance to me, as I 
am the head of a firm having considerable general 
practice as solicitors. 

10,603. I think you have some information to give us 
with regard to the places at which inquests are held P— 
I am generally able to obtain some suitable room at a 
club or institute, and seldom now need to resort to 
public-houses. At the time of my appointment, sub- 


stantially all inquests were held in public-houses. The 
discontinuance of inquests in public-houses has added 
greatly to the propriety of the proceedings, and has 
obviated much of the drunkenness following inquests 
which used to obtain in certain localities amongst 
jurymen. 

10,604. And you attend here on behalf of the 
Association of Lancashire County and Franchise 
Coroners ?—Yes. 

10,605. Will you tell us what county and franchise 
coroners you have ?—There are 11 county or franchise 
coroners in the county of Lancaster, in addition to the 
city and quarter sessions borough coroners. The 
ageregate number of inquests held by the Lancashire 
county and franchise coroners in the year ending 
3lst March 1909, was 1,997. They were almost 
entirely held by county, as distinguished from fran- 
chise coroners, with the exception of those held by the 
franchise coroner for the manor of Furness. The 
appointment of the coroner for the manor of Furness 
is made by the Duke of Buccleuch. That coroner, in 
the year before-mentioned, held 53 inquests. Two 
other franchise coroners, namely, those for the manor 
of Walton-le-Dale and the manor of Prescot, who 
are appointed respectively by Sir James de Hoghton, 
and one of the Oxford or Cambridge colleges, held 
respectively four and five inquests. 

10,606. You desire to call our attention to a certain 
anomaly connected with franchise coroners >—That 
appertains to three coroners particularly in Lancashire. 
The coroners for Walton-le-Dale and Prescot have 
never been in the habit of appointing deputies. In 
their absence inquests are held for them by adjacent 
county coroners. These franchise coroners are under 
the belief that they have not any power to appoint a 
deputy. The coroner for the manor of Furness has 
been accustomed to appoint a deputy, but he is unable 
to inform me under what authority he acts, save that 
it is a matter of custom, Our recommendation under 
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this head is that if the franchise coroners are to be 
continued the appointment by them of deputies should 
be legalised, and that in an emergency a neighbouring 
coroner should be empowered to sit within the franchise 
area as coroner, 

10,607. Ithink you also suggest an extension of this 
principle ?—Yes; we suggest that this principle might 
with propriety be extended to enable county coroners 
on request, and in an emergency, to sit for a neigh- 
bouring borough or city coroner. We also suggest 
that in the event of the death or disablement of any 
coroner or deputy who has opened an inquest within 
his own area, it should be possible for the deputy or 
coroner, as the case may be, to take up the case at 
the adjournment and complete it to inquisition. I 
remember, some years ago, upon the death of Mr. Smelt, 
coroner for Manchester, that a difficulty arose respecting 
an inquest which he had opened and adjourned. My 
impression is that it was dealt with by his deputy, Mr. 
Aitken, continuing the inquest under instructions from 
the Home Office. I am not sure about this, and Mr. 
Aitken is now dead. 

10,608. I thmk you also desire to make some 
remarks to us on the appointment of coroners as 
justices of the peace >—The coroners of Lancashire do 
not think that a coroner should be ew officio on the 
Commission of the Peace, but should be appointed 
thereto at his request. In many cases it may be con- 
venient that he should be on the commission; but it is 
putting upon him and his partners a very serious penalty, 
because under the Justices of the Peace Act, 1906, a 
solicitor being a justice, he or any partner of his is 
prohibited from practising directly or indirectly before 
the justices for that county or any borough within the 
county. The partners of many coroners, if not the 
coroners themselves, practise as advocates in the magis- 
trates’ courts. Mr. Bradley recommended that all 
coroners should be ex officio magistrates; but that 
would inflict a very serious hardship on both coroners 
and their partners, because it would prohibit all 
practice by the coroners or their partmers in any 
magistrate’s court in the county or any borough in the 
county. 

10,609. On the other hand, there are a considerable 
number of dicta to the effect that the coroner is ex 
officio a magistrate P—Yes. 

10,610. That is not acted on ?—That is so. Indi- 
vidually I might add that I believe it might be of 
advantage to the community if amongst those eligible 
for appointment as stipendiary magistrates legal 
coroners were included. At present it is confined to 
barristers. 

10,611. Any barrister of more than seven years 
standing is eligible for appointment as stipendiary 
magistrate >—Yes, but I do not see why that should 
not be extended to include legal coroners of a certain 
standing. 

10,612. Do you mean a solicitor coroner ?—Yes. 

10,613. That would mean an alteration in the 
Municipal Corporations Act ?—Yes. 

10,614. That is beyond the functions of this Com- 
mittee ?—Yes, but I have thought of it for a long time 
and it would get rid of what one always feels undesirable 
with regard to a judicial officer being in private prac- 
tice. At present the holdings of coroners are so 
limited, ordinarily. speaking, in extent that sufficient 
salary is not forthcoming to take up a man’s whole 
time. 

10,615. May I take it that your opinion is that the 
coroner in some capacity or another ought to be a 
whole time officer >—I think so. 

10,616. Your next point is the salaries of coroners. 
What have you to say with regard to that P—We are 
distinctly of opinion that power should be given for a 
revision of the salary within two years after the original 
appointment of county coronersyso that after a com- 
plete year of service the matter may be considered if 
necessary. His Honour Judge Edge was coroner prior 
to my appointment. In the year ending 3lst March 
1889 he held about 211 inquests, and was paid a salary 
of 4501. a year. On my appointment that salary was, 
without my ever being consulted, reduced to 3501. For 
a vaiiety of reasons I felt it incumbent upon me to 


accept the salary, although I felt it was a hardship. 
My inquests now closely approximate 300 a year, but 
my salary is 425/., or less than that of my predecessor 
who held nearly 100 a year fewer inquests than I. I 
understand that the Act of Parliament with regard to 
the revision of coroners’ salaries only extends to enable 
an augmentation or decrease of salary relatively to the 
increase or decrease in the number of inquests held 
during the quinquennial period, the salary originally 
fixed being the datum line from which the increase or 
decrease is to be calculated. This seems at all events 
to be the effect of in re Driffield, see Jervis on 
Coroners, page 116. Adequate provision should, in our 
opinion, be made for remuneration in “no inquest” 
cases and for office expenses; and the mileage allow- 
ance should be calculated to cover not only the 
journey to, but the journey from the inquest. We 
also accept the recommendations of the Council of 
the Coroners’ Society: (1) that on a revision of salary 
there should be power to make an increase of salary 
retrospective, and (2) that there should be some basis 
for a minimum salary with power to add something 
for special reasons, including “‘no inquest” cases and 
travelling expenses. We also agree that some arrange- 
ment should be made for pensions or superannuation 
allowances where a coroner has retired or ought to 
retire from age or ill-health. All coroners of important 
areas must necessarily give up a large part of their 
private practice in order adequately to fulfil their 
duties as coroners. They are not extravagantly 
remunerated. On the 26th January of this year I had 
an experience which points this moral very strongly. 
I was proceeding to hold two inquests in a distant part 
of my district. The Lancashire and Yorkshire train 
from Bury to Bolton ran so late that I missed my 
connection there with the North-Western train. To 
obviate my keeping the jury and witnesses waiting I 
hired a motor car. The road was frost bound, possibly 
there was something wrong with the steering gear of 
the car; anyhow, we had a side skid. JI was thrown 
out and sustained a fracture of the right wrist and 
injuries to the head. From the shock and other illness 
consequent upon the injury I was off work for three 
mouths, during which my deputy had to do the whole 
of my work. Happily the nervous shock has practi- 
cally disappeared now, but it might very well have 
been that I had been rendered incompetent for life by 
injuries to the head, which were somewhat serious at 
the time. It would have been a real hardship had I 
lingered on for some years in a state of incompetence 
without any pension provision. One Lancashire 
coroner, Mr. Barker, after a short tenure of office, was 
killed some 25 years ago whilst about his duties. 

10,617. Then I think your next point is the ques- 
tion of alterations of districts >—We accept the 
recommendation of the Council of the Coroners’ Society 
that no alterations should be made to the prejudice of 
an existing coroner during his tenure of office. There 
have been many cases in which large slices of a 
coroner’s district have been taken out of the county 
area and added to quarter sessions, boroughs, or cities. 
In Lancashire I know that great hardship has been 
done to coroners by reason of the inadequacy of the 
compensation which they have received. 

10,618. Now I think you are kindly going to give 
us some comments on the Act of 1887, following the 
order chosen by Council of the Coroners’ Society in 
their observations to us ?—Yes. 

10,619. Will you_ kindly give us your observations 
with regard to the number of the jury ?—With regard 
to that there is a divergence of opinion amongst the 
Lancashire coroners. The majority are of opinion that 
a less number than at present (preferably a minimum 
of seven) would suffice in simple cases, but none of 
them would dispense with the jury in its entirety. 
They would suggest a verdict of seven in case of a 
reduced jury, and of 12 in other cases. And then 
there is a special matter—I do not think you will 
have had it before—that one Lancashire coroner is in 
the habit of holding inquiries on oath without a jury, 
and, after taking these inquiries, of dispensing (in cases 
where he is satisfied that death is natural) with the 
holding of a formal inquest. This practice has for a 
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great many years been recognised by the paying autho- 
rity, the justices or the county council. Iam ata loss 
to understand under what statutory authority these 
inquiries are held, but I was told by a former county 
auditor of Lancashire that this remuneration was 
granted under section 21 of the Coroners (County 
Districts) Act, 1844. 

10,620. That surely is simply an extra legal 
practice ?—It always seems so to us. 

10,621. (Str Horatio Shephard.) Holding an in- 
quest ?—He holds an inquiry. 

10,622. And a post-mortem ?—No, he does not take 
a post-mortem. That is one of the curious things; he 
has remarkably few post-mortem examinations 
throughout the whole year, but he holds a special 
inquiry on oath without a jury and without a post- 
mortem and then takes such evidence as he thinks 
proper and views the body. 

10,623. (Dr. Willcox.) A public inquiry ?—-No. 

10,624. (Str Horatio Shephard.) He never swears a 
jury at all ?—There is no jury. 

10,625. (Chairman.) May I put it in this way: that 
what he does is, he holds a preliminary inquiry, such as 
most coroners hold as a private matter to decide 
whether there shall be an inquest or not, on oath ?— 
Yes. 

10,626. But the oath is taken in private ?—Yes, the 
oath is taken in private. 

10,627. Is he a county coroner or a borough 
coroner ?—A county coroner. 

10,628. Therefore he gets an inclusive salary P— 
Yes, but he has also got a special allowance in respect 
of these inquiries on oath over and above what any 
other coroner in the county gets. 

10,629. It seems to me that it may be an exceed- 
ingly convenient practice, but it is an illegal one ?— 
That is the point we take. It has been recommended 
during the last 20 years to all of us. The county 
auditor says, “This is a practice that will save the 
“ county a lot of money.” Our answer is, ‘“ But we 
* cannot do it.” Then he says, “This has been done 
“ by Mr. So-and-so for all these years and the justices 
* have recognised it.” 

10,630. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) How does it save 
money—in the expenses of the jury ?—In the expenses 
of the witnesses, rooms, &e. 

10,631. (Chairman.) And in other expenses. The 
inquiry, I suppose, is held at his office ?—I believe it 
may be held sometimes at his office, but generally he 
will travel to places perhaps six or seven miles away, 
and then, if he gets there and finds that an inquest is 
necessary, he may then and there have a jury sworn. 

10,632. I see no objection whatever to what he 
does, except the administration of the oath ?—That is 
the point. 

10,633. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Supposing he found 
that an inquest was necessary, the witnesses would have 
to be examined all over again >—Yes, 

10,634. (Chairman.) It is, so to speak, a preliminary 
canter on oath ?—Yes. 

10,635. Do you agree that it would be a very 
valuable power if the coroner could order a_post- 
mortem without being obliged to hold an inquest P— 
Individually, I am very strongly of that opinion. The 
whole of my colleagues are not in entire agreement 
about it, but most of them are favourable to it. 

10,636. Do not you think that there are many cases 
where death at the moment is unexplained, but where 
a post-mortem explains everything, and an inquest is 
absolutely unnecessary ?—Yes; I had two cases yester- 
day of exactly that kind. 

10,637. The next point I think that you desire to 
call our attention to is the question of the view of the 
body ?—The Lancashire coroners are of opinion that 
the view by the jury is largely useless and objection- 
able. In a few cases it is useful, and in such.the 
coroner or the majority of the jury should be entitled 
to require the jury to view. We are of opinion that 
the coroner should always have the right to view, and 
should view the body himself, save where infectious 
disease exists, or other exceptional circumstances, 
where a post-mortem or medical examination has 
been made under the coroner’s order. The view in 





country districts involves a large expenditure of time 
and much inconvenience to the jury and the coroner. 
Whilst the number of mortuaries is increasing, in a 
large number of cases post-mortem examinations are 
not held, and bodies are left lyimg in their homes or 
wherever they may chance to have been deposited. A 
particularly offensive case of viewing is where a woman 
in a cottage house is lying in childbed. It is objection- 
able from every standpoint that a jury of men should 
go through the house where the woman is usually lying 
downstairs. The view is generally entirely perfunctory. 
It is but seldom that even a coroner himself has the 
body stripped for his inspection. 

10,638. Your next point is that if somebody is 
implicated in a death he should, if in custody, be 
required to be present at the inquest ?—The Lancashire 


_ coroners are of opinion that any person implicated in 


the death of any person should, if in custody, on the 
order of the coroner, be required to be present, and 
that power should be clearly given to the coroner to 
compel the attendance of witnesses and production of 
documents or other exhibits by his own summons, which 
should run anywhere in the United Kingdom without 
backing or other ratification. 

10,639. (Dr. Willcox.) At the present time a person 
implicated always has the option of being present ?— 
Yes, under, I think, the Home Office circular on this 
point. 

10,640. (Chatrman.) He is not obliged to be there 
unless he likes P—No. 

10,641. (Dr. Willcox.) But he has the choice ?—Yes. 

10,642. You would like to make it compulsory ?— 
Yes. Supposing a witness died intermediately between 
the inquiry and the trial, the evidence would then be 
admissible. 

10,643. (Chairman.) I want to put one question to 
you on that answer. Is there not sometimes a difficulty, 
when a magisterial inquiry is going on in one place 
and a coronatorial inquiry is goimg on in another, in 
taking the accused person in custody from one place 
to another ’—There is not with us, because the coroner’s 
officer in Lancashire is always a police officer, and a 
police officer almost invariably in the division in which 
the crime has been committed, because the crime has 
been committed in the district where the coroner is 
sitting, and his officer is an officer of the same force as 
the force that has the prisoner in custody. 

10,644. The man would not be in the police cells. 
He would be in gaol after 24 hours, at any rate P—That 
is so, but I have never found the least difficulty about 
it. The magistrates invariably adjourn their inquiries 
until the coroner’s inquest is finished. 

10,645. That gets over it >—Yes. 

10,646. (Dr. Willcox.) That is not general all over 
the country ?—I suppose not; but itis very convenient. 

10,647. (Chairman.) What is your opinion as to 
the coroner adjourning cases to the assizes ?— The 
adjournment to assizes is rarely useful and is generally 
inconvenient. J have found it useful on at least one 
occasion. In a mining district where all the evidence 
pointed to death in a natural way, a verdict of accident 
whilst at work would have assisted towards a claim 
being made by the relatives upon certain benefit society 
funds. The majority of the jury were, in the first 
instance, favourable to returning such a verdict of 
accidental death. They discussed the matter for 
upwards of an hour. I was thereby detained from 
proceeding to another inquest, and I eventually bound 
them over to attend at the next assizes. They then 
inquired who would pay their expenses of going there 
and for their loss of time. I told them that the burden 
would lie on their own shoulders. They then requested 
that the doctor who had made the post-mortem and 
given evidence should be recalled. He reiterated the 
evidence previously given. The leader of the “accident 
camp” thereupon stated, ‘ Oh! that throws fresh light 
on the subject,” and it was not more than a few 
minutes before a verdict of death in a natural way was 
returned. Recently another case was adjourned from 
Barrow to the Lancaster assizes before Mr. Justice 
Walton. The coroner had declined to embody a rider 
imputing non-criminal blame to certain officials of 
Messrs. Vickers, Maxim, & Co. in the actual verdict, 
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but had offered to attach it to the inquisition. The 
jury insisted on its embodiment. Mr. Justice Walton 
directed that the rider should be written in the margin 
of the inquisition, and this was done and the inquisition 
signed. 

10,648. On that I would like to ask you, have you 
ever heard of a similar course being pursued before, 
of an inquest being adjourned to assizes where the 
jury had not disagreed ?—No, I have never heard of a 
case where the jury had not disagreed. 

10,649. There is no trace of any such case in the 
books, is there ?—No, I have not come across any at 
all. There are very few cases in the books. 

10,650, Now, we come to some points which you 
have not developed. As regards section 6 of the 
Coroners Act, may I take it that you have nothing to 
add to the recommendation of the Coroners’ Society 
that the High Court should be empowered to reopen 
an inquest on the application of the coroner himself, 
nor to their recommendation on section 12 that the 
land qualification in the case of a county coroner should 
be abolished ?—We agree with those recommendations. 

10,651. On section 15 I think you have some 
point ?—That is with regard to the coroner acting for 
the sheriff. 

10,652. Perhaps you will give us your view P—The 
Lancashire county coroners are perfectly indifferent 
about this matter. We think that it would be better 
done by the county courts. At present it really means 
in practice that the coroner acts through the regular 
sheriff’s officers. It is a great deal more bother than it 
is worth, and very badly done. 

10,653. And in the case of a medical coroner, he 
finds himself in a great difficulty >—He knows nothing 
about it. 

10,654. And the coroner’s officer would know 
nothing about it. He would be obliged to resort to 
the sheriff’s officer P—Yes, I have had that in my own 
experience, 

10,655. Then, as regards medical witnesses, I think 
you have some comments to make to us P—The medical 
question is always a difficult one. We are of opinion 
that coroners should be clearly empowered to summon 
one or more medical witnesses. We have not any 
difficulty under this head in Lancashire. As to who 
those medical men should be there is a little divergence 
of opinion. Most of us in practice, in what appear to 
be simple cases, ask the medical man. who has been in 
attendance during the last illness, or is first called in 
after death, to make the post-mortem examination and 
give evidence. Personally, whilst I do not think there 
is much harm in adopting that practice, I do}not find 
the result of such autopsies invariably quite satisfac- 
tory; many general practitioners are so unaccustomed 
to the work that they do it but indifferently well. 
Some practically refuse to do it. 

10,656. You wish to give us your experience 
with reference to colliery accidents? —I have a 
large number of cases, chiefly arising in connec- 
tion with colliers, injwhich it is questionable whether 
death has arisen from disease or from the effect 
of injuries sustained whilst at work in coal mines. 
I have for some years, with great satisfaction, selected 
ordinarily (so as to obviate professional jealousies), 
from some town outside that in which the inquest 
is to be held, some practitioner of special skill and 
experience in pathological work to make the post- 
mortem examination on my behalf. Experience has 
taught me the right men to select.. If any medical 
man has been in attendance during the last illness, I 
also usually call him to give evidence, and give him the 
opportunity of being present at the post-mortem exa- 
mination; but for this last I do not pay him a fee, nor 
do I think it necessary. It usually happens that both 
the employer and the workman’s relatives, the latter 
through the agency of the Mineys’ Union, are repre- 
sented at the post-mortem examination. By this means 
all parties are informed—as fully as they can be 
informed—of every aspect of the case, and lam given 
to understand that the result has been to minimise 
contests as between employers and the representatives 
of deceased workmen. The great difficulty is with 
regard to the fee which I am enabled to pay these 





special pathologists. If it were not for the interest in 
their work which the gentlemen I select take, I should 
find great difficulty in getting it done properly for the 
fee of two guineas which is allowed, and I certainly 
feel that in many cases it is absolutely inadequate. I 
have appealed to the county council on the matter, and 
the only answer I have had has been that I ought to be 
able to obtain people in the neighbourhood to do it, 
and they have informed me that I must not even pay 
a pathologist from a distance mileage for coming to 
the inquest. It should be left in the discretion of the 
coroner to pay a reasonable fee not exceeding a 
maximum of, say, five guineas. 

10,657. You are now going to give us your views 
with reference to the appointment of pathologists P— 
Personally, I should prefer to reserve that right to the 
coroner. It is true that it may be a species of patronage 


“open to abuse, but I have sufficient sense of the honour 


of coroners to believe that it will he no more so liable 
than if left to the county council. In addition to that, 
where you have a widespread area like Lancashire, it 
would be necessary to have a large number of such 
pathologists appointed, otherwise the coroner would be 
hampered in his work by the difficulty that he would 
have in obtaining their services as and when required, 
often hurriedly. 

10,658. (Dr. Willcox.) If the coroner is a lawyer, 
and not a doctor, he would not be in such a good 
position to select the expert as a medical coroner, 
would he?—That is quite true, provided that he. had 
no traditional history; but he himself,if he be a newly 
appointed coroner, has the history handed on to him by 
his predecessor, and in so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, experience will very soon tell him who are the 
reliable men. 

10,659. Do you agree that it would be wise to do as 
you suggest, to allow the coroner the right of choice 
of the expert ?—I do think so. 

10,660. Provided that he gives a prior claim to 
persons holding special pathological appointments, such 
as pathologists at hospitals and so on >—Yes; that is, of 
course, what we endeavour to do, and what I have always 
endeavoured to do. The centre of my district is the 
quarter sessions borough of Bolton. There are always 
one or two men there who from their hospital expe- 
rience are probably better up than any other man in 
the district. I cannot for a fee bring in people from 
Manchester, from the university there, or from the 
infirmary there; but there are men really of very 
excellent standing in Bolton who, for the sake of 
experience, and out of regard for their work, will go 
outside and do this work for me, and they do it 
extremely well. We often have five doctors at a 
post-mortem. We have my man, we haye the man 
who has been in attendance, we have representatives 
of the colliery, and we have one or two doctors 
representing the Miners’ Association, and one watches 
the other sufficiently well, and I am quite satisfied 
from experience that the work is thoroughly well done, 
because it almost invariably results in all the medical 
men present signing the report. 

10,661. (Chairman.) But that only relates to a 
particular class of cases—colliery cases; it does not 
relate to ordinary cases where you may have a very 
difficult post-mortem ?—In those cases, of course, one 
has to call in a very special man. 

10,662. (Dr. Willcox.) Do not you think that it 
would be a good thing for certain advisory regulations 
to be drawn up on general lines, as to the choice of the 
expert pathologist ?—I decidedly agree, but I should 
not like the drawing up of the regulations to be left to 
the county council for this reason: I have asked that 
I might be able to pay these men a more adequate fee 
than two guineas. In a special case two guineas is 
not enough, particularly where a man has to make a 
journey. The reply that I have from the county council 
is: ‘‘ You must get somebody in the neighbourhood to 
do it,” and you must not even pay him his mileage 
allowance. It does not meet the case. 

10,663, (Chatrman.) It means that the inquiry is 
to be futile ?—Very largely. Im such cases there are 
many things to consider. A collier alleges that he 
has ricked his back, and there is some long history of 
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phthisis, or something of that kind, that has become 
active after lymg dormant a long time. Those things 
require a very considerable amount of skill to solve; 
and to ask most general practitioners in a mining 
neighbourhood to make a post-mortem of that kind 
is totally wasting the county money. 

10,664. (Dr. Willcow.) It is most important to have 
experts for special cases ?—Yes. 

10,665. And to give them a special fee ?—Yes. 
These workmen’s compensation cases are getting very 
difficult, and it seems to me that we coroners are the 
only people who can help to solve them properly, and 
we had better do it properly. 

10,666. (Chairman.) You get evidence while every- 
thing is fresh in people’s minds, and it is, so to speak, 
contemporaneous evidence which afterwards becomes 
of the very greatest importance P—Yes; and then we 
are the only people who can order a post-mortem, and 
it seems to me that we had far better do the thing 
properly whilst we are about it. With regard to 
analyses, the medical men in Lancashire seldom or 
never make an analysis. That is almost invariably 
referred to the county analyst and, as is shown by 
the schedule to my answers to the questions of 
this Committee, the fees of the county analyst are 
sufficiently adequate. 

10,667. What do you say as to the payment of 
doctors at hospitals and other public institutions ? 
—With regard to subsection (2) of section 22, 
a great diversity of practice prevails in Lancashire, 
particularly with regard to workhouses and workhouse 
infirmaries. Formerly the medical officers, whether 
resident or otherwise, were paid; but after the decision 
in Horner v. Lewis (57 Law Journal Reports, Q.B.D., 
page 524) the county council decided that no fees should 
be payable either to medical officers of workhouses or 
honorary medical officers of local hospitals. I believe 
that this resolution has been only partially followed by 
the coroners in Lancashire, and that the practice is still 
diverse. In the year 1902 I appealed to the Home 
Office for its directions in this matter, and received a 
reply from Mr. Cunynghame to the effect that he was 
aware of the conflicting opinions held on the question, 
and he knew of no manner in which it could be settled 
except by the decision of the High Court. The whole 
of the Lancashire coroners are of opinion that a fee 
should be payable to any member of the visiting staff 
of either hospitals or workhouse infirmaries, but that a 
fee should not be payable to the resident medical men. 

10,668. You think resident medical officers ought 
not to have a fee P—That is so. 

10,669. Are you aware that in London the house 
physicians and house surgeons are wholly unpaid ?—I 
was not aware of that. Iam speaking of the country 
where men get a small but very fair salary for the 
experience they have had. 

10,670. Your remarks then only apply to what you 
may call whole, time officers who are more or less 
adequately paid. They do not apply where the officers 
are wholly unpaid ?—One has to look at it a little bit 
from the ratepayers’ standpoint. Ido not think fees 
should be paid to resident medical officers in receipt of 
remuneration, as that would add to the cost of inquests 
in a manner that would not be satisfactory and might 
result in nurses being called to give evidence instead of 
the medical men actually in attendance. 

10,671. (Dr. Willcox.) Your objection is solely on 
the ground of the view that public bodies would take 
as regards economy ?—That is so. 

10,672. And on no other grounds ?—And on no 
other grounds. 

10,673. Do you approve of the coroner being allowed 
to ask medical men for reports on the history of the 
patient who has died, in order to guide him as to whether 
an inquest or a post-mortem would be necessary ?— 
Personally, I do not think that they are worth very much 
beyond establishing the probability of death in a natural 
way; z.e., without a post-mortem examination the 
exact cause of death can seldom with certainty be 
given. 

10,674. What I rather referred to is, supposing you 
get a difficult case and you want to get information 
about it, and the doctor knows a good deal about the 
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history of the case; would it not be an advantage to 
you to be able to write to that doctor to give you a 
lengthy report and to be able to give him a small fee ? 
—Yes; but the fee ought not to be payable unless the 
report is asked for. 

10,675. (Chairman.) Your next point is that it 
should be made clear that the coroner has power to 
remove the body to any suitable place for the purpose 
of post-mortem ?—It should be made clear that the 
coroner has power to remove the body to any convenient 
or suitable place for the purpose of a post-mortem 
examination being held or in order to prevent a 
nuisance. arising, and, if no mortuary exist, to pay for 
its housing. Although, happily, mortuaries have 
increased in number in Lancashire since 1889, they are 
by no means to be found everywhere, and I am of 
opinion that it should be an enforced legal obligation 
on every local authority to provide a place for the 
reception of the bodies of the dead and for the purpose 
of holding post-mortem examinations. Some years ago 
I had a practical difficulty with regard to sections 141 
and 143 of the Public Health Act, 1875. A mortuary 
had been erected at Radcliffe under the provisions of 
section 141 for the reception of the bodies of the dead. 
The Local Government had required that it should not 
be used for post-mortem examination and no post- 
mortem room was provided. Certain bodies found in 
the river were removed there, and I desired to have 
there a post-mortem examination. The clerk to the 
local authority said that this must not be done. After 
some negotiation I got him to assent, but only for 
that turn. I had a long correspondence with the Home 
Office and the Local Government Board, and eventually 
the Local Government Board assented to my making 
use of such mortuary for the purpose of post-mortem 
examinations on bodies actually lodged there before I 
had communications, but not others. Shortly afterwards 
the clerk who had raised the difficulty retired and 
since then nobody has raised it again. Possibly they 
do not know of the terms upon which the Local 
Government Board allowed the money for the building 
to be borrowed. Itappears clear that under section 143 
post-mortems ought not to be held in a mortuary 
erected under section 141. In a small locality it 
appears idle to have two buildings, and I submit that 
a mortuary erected under section 141 might very well 
be used for post-mortem examinations also. As a 
matter of fact this is invariably done in my district at 
the present time. There are scarcely any mortuaries 
in Lancashire disconnected from hospitals where there 
is also a post-mortem room. 

10,676. I want to ask you this, arising on that 
point. Take the case of a county coroner in a country 
district with a big town within reasonable reach, 
having a case in which it is necessary to have a skilled 
post-mortem, do not you think it would be well that he 
should be empowered to direct the removal of the body 
to a hospital in the big town to have the post-mortem 
properly performed, although it is outside the borders 
of his district >—Certainly, I think the coroner ought 
to have that power. 

10,677. Even though it is outside his district P— 
Even though it is outside his district. 

10,678. Of course, it would be very much better in 
every way and very much cheaper than having an 
expert out from the town to the place where the body 
is P—Once having had seisin of the body I do not see 
why, if it be removed into another area, the coroner 
should lose that seisin. 

10,679. If it is done for a special purpose ?—TIf it 
is done for a special purpose. I have often had post- 
mortem examinations made in stables. I have known 
portions of bodies to be eaten away by rats that have 
been placed in stables when there are no post-mortem 
examinations at all. 

10,680. Your next point is, I think, as regards 
section 25 of the Act. Will you give us your special 
experience in Lancashire in regard to it >—With regard 
to obtaining expert evidence we never have any diffi- 
culty. The Lancashire County Council Finance Com- 
mittee pass, as occasion arises, special resolutions—we 
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them, and they pass our accounts. But I do venture 
to say that there ought to be a certain elasticity with 
regard to ordinary witness fees. It is a great hardship 
for a collier to lose 7s. a day. ; 

10,681. May I put it in this way: Do you think 
that if the Secretary of State had power to make a 
scale of fees, as he has for magistrates’ courts, giving, 
of course, the same discretion to the coroner that 
magistrates have, that would be satisfactory ?—I think 
that would meet the case. 

10,682. Have you ever heard of any objection being 
taken to the scale of fees for persons attending before 
examining magistrates, who commit for trial? Would 
that be a fair scale to take ?—I do not know what that 
scale is. 

10,683. You have a suggestion to make, I think, as 
to the deputies for coroners ?—I have already partially 
dealt with that, including the authorising of a coroner 
or his deputy to conclude an inquest commenced by 
the other of them, if necessary. Iam also of opinion 
that it would be extremely advisable to give power to 
appoint a second deputy upon the certificate of the 
clerk of the peace, where necessary. For example, 
during my absence of three months this year, it was 
an extreme hardship upon my deputy, who is also my 
partner, to have to do the whole of my work. 

10,684. Now you have some comments to make to 
us on the question of death certification and registra- 
tion 2—-I am of the opinion stated in my answers to 
the questions of the Committee that the recommenda- 
tions made by the Coroners’ Society in the year 1893 
should be adopted. In particular, certificates of death 
should not be given by a medical man unless his 
attendance has been during life, and sufficiently long 
to enable him to form a real opinion as to the cause of 
death. A year or two ago I had six cases reported to 
me within a short time in each of which a doctor had 
been called in when the deceased was in ewxtremis, or 
after death. In each of them I ordered a post-mortem 
examination. In five cases the opinions expressed 
were found to be incorrect. Two Lancashire coroners 
inform me that in Rossendale, the jurisdiction within 
which is divided between them, they seldom or never 
have a case reported to them where they eventually 
find that death has arisen in a natural way. The 
opinion they have expressed to me is, that there is 
a practice amongst the medical men in the neighbour- 
hood of giving certificates, even when the deceased 
persons have not been actually attended during life, 
but the medical man has been called in after death. 
I can quite conceive the possibility of this. The medical 
profession is, according to my finding, a very honour- 
able one, but I know that in certain neighbourhoods 
the stress of competition is so great that there is a 
decided inclination to certify at the request of the 
relatives of patients when such certificates ought not 
to be given. In my own district there is relatively 
little of this; but even there I am aware, although 
I could not quote the cases, that some little of it does 
exist. Iam further of opinion that certificates should 
never be given without a proper examination of the 
body. I am aware of two cases of women who were 
supposed to be dead, and for whom I surmise certificates 
were given. Anyhow the bodies were “laid out,” but 
both of them revived. Within the present week a 
medical man has informed me that some time ago 
he had been in attendance upon a child for scarlet 
fever. The relatives called upon him and told him the 
child was dead. As usual, he certified without examining 
the body. Within a day or two he was called to the 
same house to see another child. He then found the 
child whom he had certified as dead very much alive. 
It is very evident that this state of affairs renders 
insurance frauds easy of accomplishment. Industrial 
insurances in Lancashire are usual. It is not all the 
agents who are honest. It is therefore comparatively 
easy, so long as doctors do not examine the bodies 
of the dead before certifying, to procure certificates 
in order that insurance moneys may be drawn. 

10,685. (Dr. Willcox.) You have not known of any 
cases where a medical man has examined the body and 
identified it as being deadP—No, I have not heard of 
such a case, a a ‘ae 


10,686. In every case where a death certificate has 
been given and a person has come to life the medical 
man who has given the certificate has not seen the 
body ?—I never heard of his having seen the body. 

10,687. (Chairman.) Your next point is, I think, 
with regard to riders; that they should be put in a 
separate document and not made part of the inquisi- 
tion >—The Lancashire county coroners are of opinion 
that riders to inquisitions should not be included in 
the inquisitions, but should be in a separate document, 
or in the margin as directed by Mr. Justice Walton at 
Lancaster, in the case I have already mentioned. 

10,688. Your next point is in regard to cases where 
the magistrates have dismissed the case, but the 
coroners’ inquisitions have come before the assize 
court ?—There are two cases that have been detailed 
to me by Lancashire coroners. The coroner for the 
Rochdale district of Lancashire, Mr. Molesworth, has 
furnished me with particulars of a case, namely, of 
Mrs. Berry, a hospital nurse at Oldham, who, after 
being discharged by the magistrates, was tried upon 
his inquisition and was convicted of murder by 
poisoning. The victim in this case was her mother. 
She had been buried upon a medical certificate of 
death from cerebral hemorrhage. The doctor had not 
seen the body after death. It was found that she had 
been poisoned by atrophine. There were also two 
other cases against her. Children whom she had 
attended at the Oldham Workhouse Hospital were 
found dead in bed, without any apparent cause 
although post-mortem examinations had been made. 
Mr. Robinson, the coroner for the Blackburn Hundred, 
also informs me that a man and woman were convicted 
of manslaughter upon his inquisition, although the 
magistrates had refused to commit. 

10,689. You think that a man ought to be tried on 
the coroner’s inquisition, even though the magistrates 
have dismissed the case >—Distinctly. 

10,690. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) So they can be? 
—Yes, they can be at the present time. 

10,691. (Chairman.) And you would keep up that 
law ?—I should earnestly desire to keep up that law. 

10,692. I will ask you one further question. Sup- 
posing the magistrates commit, and the coroner commits, 
but the grand jury throw out the bill in the case of the 
magistrate’s committal, do you think that the man 
ought still to be put on his trial on the coroner’s 
inquisition P—I do not think there is any danger in 
that, because counsel for the Crown, in the exercise of 
his discretion, would certainly not offer any evidence. 

10,693. As a matter of uniformity, ought not the 
two committals to be put on the same footing, the 
coroner’s committal and the magistrate’s committal P— 
I do not think so. You see, the grand jury is a jury 
of laymen. They have not the advantage of any legal 
assistance. 

10,694. They have the summing up of the judge ? 
—Yes, but that is a very perfunctory business, if I 
may say so. They have not the case presented to 
them sufficiently ; and they are very often hurried. 

10,695. They do not often throw out a bill, do 
they? If they are in a hurry they find a true bill, and 
say it is for the petty jury to determine >—Yes; but I 
think it would be a mistake to make that follow as a 
matter of course. The discretion of counsel for the 
Crown ought, I think, to be reserved. 

10,696. (Dr. Willcow.) Is one of your reasons that 
none of the evidence which the grand jury hear is 
subject to cross-examination ?—That is so. 

10,697. (Chairman.) You have something to tell 
us about the appointment of divisional surgeons in 
Lancashire ?—In Lancashire I am informed that they 
are appointed frequently by the police themselves. 
What their respective recommendations may be I do not 
know. They are frequently called in by the police 
without consulting the coroner where a serious case 
is apparent. The coroner in that event exercises his 
judgment as to instructing them to make the post- 
mortem examination and give evidence or otherwise. 

10,698. (Dr. Willcox.) Do not you think that it 
would be desirable that some person or persons who 
are able to judge of the professional qualifications of 
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tle medical inan should appoint these gentlemen !— 
Certainly. 

_ 10,699. (Chairman.) Your next point, I think, is that 
inquests have been largely ineffective owing to the 
inadequate number of post-mortems ?—Owing to the 
indisposition of the paying authority to encourage 
post-mortem examinations. That is the point I want 
to bring out. 

10,700-1. Your point is not that the one guinea fee 
is not sufficient, but that they even object to the one 
guinea fee ?—They object to any medical fees that can 
be avoided. Iam satisfied that in the past inquests have 
been rendered largely ineifective from the indisposition 
of the justices and subsequently of the county councils 
to pay for post-mortem examinations. The divergence 
or practice amongst the Lancashire coroners with 
regard to the medical witnesses is shown by the 
following table for the year ending 3lst March 
1909 :— 
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I am persuaded that in a large number of cases 
post-mortem examinations are necessary for the proper 
elucidation of the cause of death. I do not quite 
know how the difficulty is to be obviated. I believe it 
is gradually obviating itself, as the county councils are 
realising, as they undoubtedly are, the utility of the 
office of coroner. A Home Office circular to local 
authorities and coroners would be useful. 

10,702. Then your next point, I think, is as to the 
question of a medical assessor? —The Lancashire 
county coroners do not see the advantage of having a 
medical assessor to sit with them. There is also a 
divergence of opinion as to the propriety of post- 
mortem examinations being made without inquests. I 
am strongly in favour of the proposal. The figures given 
by Mr. Graham in his evidence are most startling, and 
seem to me, almost unanswerable. A suggestion has 
been made that a fee should be paid to medical men 
for a note expressive of their opinion as to the cause of 
death, where they cannot certify. These notes are not 
without value, though, as I have before stated, they 
may be of little worth. I do not think any fee is 
necessary. The doctors are usually willing, out of 
regard for their patients and kindly feeling towards the 
coroner, to give these notes. To pay for them without 
their being asked for by the coroner would be to 
procure a quite undesirable shoal of notes. To ask for 
them in the counties would involve a disadvantageous 
delay. 
10,703. You think that practically all the benefit 
can be got by examining medical witnesses ?—Yes. 

— 10,704. (Dr. Willcow.) With regard to medical 
assessors, do you agree that there are some exceptionally 
difficult cases which the coroner has to investigate, such 
as deaths under anzsthetics, where it is very difficult to 
arrive at an exact conclusion as to the cause of death ? 
—yYes, I think there is not any statutory power for the 
Home Office to send us such assessors. I think that 
on special request to the Home Office, such an assessor 


in very peculiar circumstatices wight be very useful ; 
but I do not think many such cases would arise. 

10,705. (Chairman.) But who would make the 
request—the coroner ?—Yes, the request would have to 
come from the coroner. 

10,706. The coroner would request the Home Office 
to authorise an assessor in a case of special difficulty ? 
—Yes. 

10,707. (Dr. Willcox.) Then I take it that as a 
general rule you think the coroner is able to form 
an opinion as to the cause of death from the expert 
evidence which he has before him ?—Yes. 

10,708. (Chairman.) You have already stated that 
you think every uncertified death should be reported 
to the coroner, and that it should be the duty of the 
relatives or persons present to make a report ?—Yes. 

10,709. Would you make any exception in favour 
of unregistered medical practitioners certifying the 
cause of death P—No, not for a moment. 

10,710. Then I think you have a suggestion to 
make, that where a case has been inquired into by the 
coroner it should not be returned as uncertified to the 
Registrar-General, because it is the coroner’s duty to 
find out the cause of death and report it P—Yes. 

10,711. The next point is that you say you agree 
with Mr. Pepper that an inquest should be held 
whenever a case of death under anesthetics happens ? 
—Yes. 

10,712. Did My. Pepper go so far as to say that an 
inquest should be held in every case ?—His words are 
(Q. 4583): “I am very strongly of opinion that an 
** inquest should be held in every case.” 

10,713. Do you agree with that P—I do. = 

10,714. Do not you think that the coroner ought to 
have a discretion >—No, I think it is very necessary . 
that an inquest should be held, but I should like to 
keep the newspaper gentlemen out of it. It is a choice 
of evils. 

10,715. Certainly there ought to be an inquiry ?— 
Yes. 

10,716. But the question is as to the necessity of a 
public inquest. Everybody agrees that the coroner 
ought to be notified, and that he ought to make inquiry ; 
but if he finds that the cause of death was inevitable, 


and that all reasonable care and skill were used, what . 


do you say then P—If he could take that inquiry on 
oath, without pnblicity, it would cover the case. 

10,717. But you have no doubt in your own mind, 
have you, that every case that is reported adds to the . 
public apprehension and is a predisposing cause of 
fatalities >—That is so. 

10,718. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Do you lay stress 
on the need for examination on oath ?—TI think it is 
wise in that case. 

10,719. (Dr. Willcox.) In fact the system of your 
Lancashire coroner before referred to would be use- 
ful P—It would be very useful in sucha case. I think 
it would be well that the relatives of the deceased 
person should have an opportunity of cross-examining ; 
therefore, you must take the evidence on oath. I do 
not think a private inquiry by the coroner would quite 
meet the case. 

10,720. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) But supposing it 
is a case in which the relatives have nothing to say, and 
no complaint to make, and in which there was. no 
reason whatever to suppose there was any carelessness, 
surely then an inquiry is sufficient P—You see the rela- 
tives are too prostrate to begin with to take very much 
interest in it. If there were an inquest, they naturally 
would be represented at that inquest, and they would 
take some interest, and then something might come 
out which otherwise would not have come out. 

10,721. (Chairman.) You think that jurors ought 
not to be paid?—That is distinctly my individual 
opinion. 

10,722. Would it not be hard in the case of agri- 
cultural labourers who are called from some distance 
and who lose a day’s work, not to pay them some small 
sum ?—The nation is domg a great deal for the working 
man to-day, and I think the working man ought to do 
a little for the nation. I hope that the day of a little 
self-denial for one’s native country has not gone past. 
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10,723. (Dr. Willcox.) Do you think there would be 
any difficulty about getting jurors, if there were no 
fee ?—I do not think so. The class of juror that we 
should get, if there were a small fee, would be very 
indifferent. 

10,724. (Chairman.) You wish to draw our attention 
to some burial difficulties ?—With regard to burial 
difficulties I had some time ago a rather remarkable 
case. A child had been born alive, and within a day 
or two had died without being previously baptized. 
The local registrar registered the death upon the 
certificate of the midwife. In this, of course, he made 
a mistake, as he had not any medical certificate. The 
child was subsequently taken by the midwife, along 
with the registrar’s order, to the sexton at Ringley 
Church, a hamlet in my district. The child, not 
having been baptized, was buried as a still-born child. 
T am told that this is the custom in many parishes 
owing to the rubric of the Church of England not 
providing for any burial service upon those who are 
unbaptized. No notification of the burial was, as far as 
I remember, given to the vicar, nor was any register 
kept of the interment. I communicated with the 
Registrar-General, and he directed the prosecution of 
the sexton for burying the child as a still-born child. 
The magistrates, under the directions of their clerk, 
held that no offence had been committed. This was on 
the ground that the rubric not requiring any service, 
all had been done that the law required to be 
done. The prosecution was under section 18 of the 
Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1874, which is as 
follows: ‘“‘The person who buries or performs any 
“ funeral or religious service for the burial of any 
“ dead body, as to which no order or certificate under 
** this section is delivered to him, shall, within seven 
“ days after the burial, give notice thereof in writing 
* to the registrar, andif he fail so to do, shall be liable 
* to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds. A person 
“ shall not wilfully bury or procure to be buried the 
““ body of any deceased child as if it were still-born. 
«A person who has control over or ordinarily buries 
* bodies in any burial ground shall not permit to 
“be buried in such burial ground the body of any 
“ deceased child as if it were still-born, and shall not 
“ permit to be buried or bury in such burial ground 
* any still-born child before there is delivered to him 
* either (a) a written certificate that such child was 
“ not born alive, signed by a registered medical prac- 
* titioner, who was in attendance at the birth, or has 
“ examined the body of such child; or (b) a declaration 
“ sioned by some person who would, if the child had 
* been born alive, have been required by this Act to 
“ give information concerning the birth, to the effect 
“ that no registered medical practitioner was present 
* at the birth, or that his certificate cannot be obtained, 


“ and that the child was not born alive; or (c) if there 
“ had been an inquest, an order of the coroner. Any 
‘* person who acts in contravention to this section 
“shall be lable to a penalty not exceeding ten 
“ pounds.” A case not dissimilar, save that no 
declaration was handed to the sexton, is reported on 
page 272 of the Coroners’ Society Reports, 1890 to 
98. 

10,725. (Dr. Willcox.) What is your view with 
regard to still-births ? If the child is of an age that 
would be viable, should it be reported to the coroner ?—I 
think it should be reported to the coroner, and he must 
exercise his discretion as to holdmg an inquest or 
otherwise. Ido not think the certificate of a midwife 
is sufficient. 

10,726. (Chairman.) On the other hand, still-births 
and miscarriages are things which people are very 
sensitive about, are they not?—Yes. I ought to have 
added an exception to that, that if there were a 
medical certificate, then, I do not see why such cases 
need be reported to the coroner, provided that there 
is a medical man present at the delivery. What I 
do want to see is either a medical man actually present 
at the delivery, or-else an inquiry by the coroner. 
Midwives are already imagining themselves very im- 
portant people, and we do not want to extend their 
authority too much. 

10,727. Is there anything you wish to say about 
flannelette P—I observe that there has been evidence 
before the Committee as to the danger of flannelette. 
As to the fact of this, with regard to low-grade 
flannelette, there can be no doubt; but it is equally 
true that the legislation with respect to the guarding 
of fireplaces has materially diminished in my district 
the number of deaths from burning. None the less, the 
wearing by young children of flannelette clothing is itself 
a great source of danger, and I should be glad to see 
legislation prohibiting the clothing of children under 
10 years of age in low-grade flannelette; and I should 
also like to see legislation requiring that flannelette 
when sold by retail should be distinctly labelled with a 
notification that it is not wool, and possibly, as regards 
low-grade flannelette, that it is readily inflammable. 
The only difficulty about the latter notification is that 
flannelette varies according to its quality, and the 
amount of raising, in its readiness to catch fire. 

10,728. (Dr. Willcow.) Have you any experience as 
to the “ Non-Flam ”’ variety ?—I have seen it and I have 
tested it. I know the people who make it, and both 
before and after washing it has been found perfectly 
all right, and people who have worn it tell me it has 
not any deleterious effect on the skin. 

10,729. But after prolonged washing do you know 
that it may become inflammable ?—People who have 
used it for six months tell me it is all right. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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‘Mr. Epwin O. Sacus, F.R.S. (Edin.), called in and examined. 


10,730. (Chaczrman.) You are a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh; Chairman of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee ; Vice-President of the National 
Fire Brigades’ Union; Vice-President of the Inter- 


national Fire Service Council, and member of many 
technical societies and fire service corporations ?—Yes. 

10,731. And you are the author of: “ What is Fire 
Protection,’ ‘Fires and Public Entertainments,” 
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“Facts on Fire Prevention” and numerous writings 
on fire matters P—Yes. 

10,732. I think to-day you have come here to give 
evidence on behalf of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee >—Yes. 

10,733. Will you tell us how that Committee is 
composed ?—The Committee is an Incorporated Society 
of 300 members and 100 subscribers formed in 1897 ; 
the membership comprising mainly public technical 
officials, fire service officers, civil engineers, architects 
and surveyors, specially interested in the prevention of 
fires and the limiting of their extent. 

10,734. I notice that you do not include insurance 
companies P—We have some insurance surveyors. The 
Committee have for 10 years conducted fire tests at their 
fire testing station, and have issued numerous reports on 
fire-resisting materials and fire appliances. They have 
also issued various reports on notable fires at home and 
abroad. 

10,735. I should like just to ask there, how are 
those reports obtained? Are they newspaper reports 
or are they specially selected reports ?—The reports 
on fires at home and abroad are compiled by either 
members or honorary members of the Committee who 
have been present or who get to the fire soon after the 
close of the fire. 

10,736. What is the opinion of yourself and your 
Committee as to the extension of the London Fire 
Inquests Act to the country generally P—My Committee 
hold that the extension of the Fire Inquests Act to the 
United Kingdom would be most desirable, and in their 
opinion this extension would assist materially in the 
reduction of loss of life and property. 

10,737. Can you give us the reasons for that 
opinion ?—Such inquests, by the mere fact of their 
being known to exist, in the Committee’s opinion, have 
a deterrent effect on arson and negligence, and 
especially on the non-observance or evasion of 
recognised precautionary measures and existing regu- 
lations and byelaws. The possibility of fire inquests 
would tend to obtaining efficiency in fire brigades, 
which is a most important matter, having regard to the 
fact that they are practically under no control beyond 
that of their own local fire brigade or watch committee, 
in the case of brigades paid for, wholly or in part, out 
of the rates, and under no control whatsoever in the 
case of the many volunteer brigades that receive no 
grants from public funds. 

10,738. You think that an inquest, and, the fire 
brigade men being called as witnesses, would tend to 
bring them up to a higher standard ?—TI think so, and 
above all, it would give an opportunity of showing 
under what difficulties some of the fire brigades, 
especially in rural districts, have to work, without 
getting any support from the authority at all and no 
funds perhaps. At the present moment, especially in 
certain rural districts, the fire brigades work under 
great. difficulties. The possibility of fire inquests 
would prevent local authorities from being unduly 
parsimonious in the equipment and staffing of paid or 
retained brigades, or in refusing suitable assistance 
and facilities to volunteer brigades. 

10,739. What exactly are we to understand by a 
retained brigade ?—A retained brigade is a brigade 
where the men have another vocation but are retained 
by a payment, generally only a small payment, to attend 
fires and to attend drills. 

10,740. A kind of retaiming fee ?—Yes, whilst a 
volunteer brigade is supposed to be a brigade composed 
of men who get no money; any man goes to the brigade 
and joins, knowing that he will not be paid. 

10,741. There are three classes of brigades then— 
the regular fireman, the retained man, and the amateur P 
—Yes. The retained man is also to a certain extent 
an amateur. Inquests would also, in my Committee's 
opinion, tend to assist in keeping other public services 
concerned in fire protection up to the mark, such as 
the police, the ambulance service, and the water supply 
service. 

10,742. That, I suppose, is very important ?—Very 
important; they would also stimulate local inspectors 
of buildings, and such local inspectors as deal with the 
storage of petroleum, explosives and the like, They 


would also tend to keep certain tradesmen up to 
the mark, such as chimney-sweeps, electricians, gas 
plumbers, &c. Generally speaking, the possibility of 
an inquest or inquiry would make all concerned more 
careful. 

10,743. So far as you know, have many fires taken 
place through defective electrical installations or defec- 
tive gas plumbing ?—A very considerable number. I 
might also add that the lax way of chimney-sweeping 
also frequently causes a fire. 

10,744. Does that depend on lax sweeping or on 
bad construction of chimneys or both ?—I should say 
both sometimes. Thus properly conducted fire inquests 
would, in the view of my Committee, influence the 
reduction of the number of outbreaks of fire and 
reduce the loss of life and property from fires that 
actually occur. 

10,745. And are your Committee of opinion that 
the holding of fire inquests generally throughout the 
country would ‘tend to diminish loss of life and pro- 
perty —I am particularly desired to emphasize on 
behalf of the Committee that they think the holding 
of fire inquests would materially influence the reduction 
of loss of life and property from fire in rural districts 
and in towns other than the great industrial centres, 
especially in those minor municipalities in country 
districts where there is little interest and little or no- 
control at the present moment. Inquests would also 
frequently bring out technical data of general import- 
ance, and influence local authorities in improving their 
forces, their appliances, and bringing regulations up to 
date. 

10,746. You have personally attended a great 
number of inquests, I believe?—I have personally 
attended several fire inquests in the City of London, 
and I consider that as a whole they have been most 
beneficial to the development of fire protection in the 
Metropolis. My Committee hold that they have been 
really very useful indeed. 

10,747. They agree in that opinion both with the 
coroner and with the head of the London Salvage Corps ? 
—Yes, certainly in that respect. 

10,748. They gave strong evidence to the same 
effect P—I think both Dr. Waldo and Colonel Fox are 


absolutely right in their view as to the beneficial 


influence of these inquests. 


10,749. Now as regards applying the Act to the 
whole country ; have you any suggestion to make P— 
My Committee hold that any Act applied to the whole 
country in the matter of inquests should include the 
following, namely: (1) The power and means for the 
coroner to appoint two technical assessors to sit with 
him as occasion arises on inquests ; (2) the power and 
means to appoint a suitable coroner’s officer with some 
technical experience ; and (3) the power and means to 
conduct the inquests with celerity in suitable sur- 
roundings, there being specific powers to have short- 
hand notes of the proceedings taken, printed reports 
of the evidence prepared, &c., at the discretion of the 
coroner. 

10,750. That would involve a good deal of expense, 
I suppose P—That is so, but the expense in time that 
has to be accorded to an inquest now-a-days sometimes 
is very considerable, owing particularly to the absence 
of shorthand notes. It is quite a slow procedure of 
question and answer and taking a longhand note. 

10,751. I do not quite understand what you mean 
by appointing a coroner’s officer with technical ex- 
perience P—I am thinking that the coroner’s officer 
would probably in the ordinary case be an ordinary police- 
man or police sergeant who has to do that work ; but a 
practical foreman builder or a clerk of works, or a man 
of that type, who has some knowledge of building 
construction and construction in a general sense, 
would probably be able to assist the coroner very 
materially in determining whether an inquest should 
take place, and also in getting together details and 
particulars. 

10,752. In getting up the case, you mean ?—Yes. 

10,753. As regards an inquest taking place, that is 
determined by the report of the Chief Commissioner 
of Police usually, is it not?—I am not quite sure of 
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that. Is it not upon the Chief Officer of the Fire 
Brigade’s report ? 

10,754. The Chief Officer of Police’s report, unless 
either the Lord Mayor or the Lord Chief Justice or the 
Home Secretary directs an inquest under the terms of 
the Fire Inquests Act in the City —But on the report 
of the Chief Officer of the Police Force, does not the 
discretion still rest with the coroner unless he is asked 
by the Home Office or by the High Court to hold an 
inquest P 

10,755. Certainly. Would you suggest then that 
every coroner should have two officers, one for fire 
inquests and the other fox ordinary inquests P—No, 
I am afraid the expense would be too great, but I 
believe it might be overcome by retaining a man for a 
merely nominal fee, because the occasions are com- 
paratively rare when his services would be required. 

10,756. Then as regards assessors, in your opinion, 
is their any advantage in an assessor over an expert 
witness ?—An expert witness is very apt to take sides ; 
but the moment a man is in the position of an assessor, 
I think he looks at things very much more broadly. 

10,757. On the other hand, is there not something 
in this: that one advantage in an expert witness is 
that he can be cross-examined, and then all sorts of 
points which might have been overlooked come out and 
are explained both to the jury and the coroner ; whereas 
a technical assessor very often assumes that other 
people have merely the same knowledge as himself, and 
he does not bring out the details which the jury and 
the coroner want to understand ?—It\ has suggested 
itself to some members of our Committee that it would 
be very useful if the coroner had the assistance of a 
technical adviser, so to say, at his side in putting 
questions. Sometimes questions, which to the technical 
mind would be perhaps obyious, would not necessarily 
be obvious to the coroner, and thus really good evidence 
might sometimes be brought out. 

10,758. That is so; but that assumes of course, 
what is very seldom the case where there is a big fire, 
that the parties would not be represented by counsel 
to bring out these points. Counsel are coached up 
pro hde vice by the experts, are they not?—Yes. 
Several of our members, however, seemed to think that 
someone just at the side of the coroner would help 
matters along more rapidly sometimes. 

10,759. I want to take it one step further. Do 
you suggest that the coroner should merely have 
power to get an assessor if he wishes, or that in a fire 
inquest he should be compelled to have an assessor P— 
I think it should rest with the option of the coroner. 

10,760. Are you aware that in certain cases (for 
instance, in a certain building accident some time ago) 
coroners now have called in a voluntary assessor ?— 
I was not aware of it. Might I say that I believe 
that the question of an assessor would not mean a very 
serious expense. I believe there are quite a number 
of men of technical fire experience who would be able 
and willing to assist voluntarily, or merely for the refund 
of disbursements. 

10,761. Are you thinking chiefly of the man as 
assessor or as an expert witness ?—I think as an 
assessor. 

10,762. I think you have something to suggest 
with regard to the powers of the Home Secretary 
in reference to these inquests >—My Committee desire 
to go further in the matter in this way, that they 
think the Home Secretary should also have power 
to order a coroner to make an inquiry into fires; and, 
should he deem it advisable, to order a technical as 
distinct from a coroner’s inquiry on the lines of the 
Board of Trade inquiries into railway accidents or the 
Home Office inquiries into explosives. These powers, 
in the opinion of my Committee, are especially necessary 
where the issues of a fire are of great technical or 
national importance or where the,Home Secretary is 
not satisfied that the coroner's’ inquest has been 
sufficient for technical purposes. My Committee con- 
sider that certain fires—as, for instance, the destruction 
of a certain class of large buildings in the Metropolis 
(say, warehouses, lodging-houses; theatres, with or 
without deaths), the destruction of villages or parts 
of yillages in the country, fires in certain classes 





of factories and the like, are occasionally of additional 
importance from the technical point of view and need 
further inquiry than is to be expected from a coroner’s 
inquiry, even when sitting with assessors who would 
probably have mainly the local aspect in view; and 
it is for this reason that my Committee desire to see 
certain additional powers vested in the Home Secretary, 
particularly in the case of theatre fires where no death 
has occurred, but where there may be many injuries. 

10,763. You suggest a supplementary inquiry after 
the inquest from a purely technical point of view ?— 
Yes, or if an inquiry has not taken place. 

10,764. Rather like the inquiry that the Secretary 
of State can direct in the case of a mine accident ?— 


es. 

10,765. Which is quite apart from the inquest P— 

Yes. 
10,766. You have something, I think, to say as 
regards the views expressed by witnesses from Man- 
chester, who thought it would be inexpedient to extend 
the London Act to the country generally P—In regard 
to Question 4794, the opinion of my Committee is 
directly contrary to that of the Municipal Corporations 
Association, and they wish me’ to emphasize that. 
Experience both at home and abroad has shown my 
Committee that the causes of fires which were not 
obvious at the first moment are brought out by an 
inquest of this kind. A witness seemed to think that 
one could arrive at the cause at first hand. Then, on 
Question No. 4839, the view of the Committee is that 
the advice given by the jurors and the coroner in the 
City of London has been particularly useful, and they 
entirely differ with the view that the only man to 
obtain recommendations and advice from as to fires is 
the Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade ; there are generally 
both laymen and officials who have useful ideas as to 
the cause of fires. 

10,767. Very often I suppose you get a lot of 
expert evidence, and then the jury founding on that 
evidence make a recommendation as to the prevention 
of future fires, as to building construction, for instance, 
and means of escape——Yes, and storage. I was 
particularly asked by several fellow members upon the 
Committee to point out that, so far as we know, without 
sounding the individual volunteer fire brigade officers, 
that they are all so keen on getting a reduction of the 
fire loss that they do not see any objections against fire 
inquests such as seem to be put forward by some people. 

10,768. Now you are going kindly to tell us the 
result of the experiments which your Committee have 
carried out with flannelette and to explain the dia- 
grams that you have brought which are very interesting. 
I believe your Committee have had under their 
consideration the question of reducing mortality among 
children owing to the rapid ignition of flannelette P— 
That is so. My Committee have been making inves- 
tigations with the view of obtaining two series of data 
upon which to base recommendations. Not having 
been able to find any independent data on which 
to base such recommendations, their first object was 
to obtain reliable data as to the relative combusti- 
bility ‘and rapidity in flame of flannelette, union, flannel, 
and flannelette treated by the “‘ Non-Flam”’ process. 

10,769. “ Union,” being a blend of flannel and 
flannelette ?—A mixture of! cotton and wool. Their 
second object was to obtain data as to a simple every- 
day method of testing or “proving” the relative fire- 
resistance of textiles, such as flannelette, as sold in retail 
shops. : 

10,770. Would you now kindly tell us the lines on 
which you conducted your experiments ?—In order 
to precisely indicate the lines on which the data 
referred to have been obtaimed, I may state that 
the British Fire Prevention Committee have con- 
ducted fire-tests with all manner of materials and 
appliances that are intended to afford protection 
from fire for more than ten years, and that the 
members of the Committee entrusted with these 
tests have had considerable experience with such in- 
vestigations. They test non-proprietary articles, 7.e., 
articles in every-day use, as far as the Committee’s funds 
permit. They test proprietary articles on the applica- 
tion of the proprietors, who then pay a testing fee, 
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. which goes to the general funds of the Committee. 
To give an idea of the relative number of tests under- 
taken on articles that are proprietary as distinct from 
ordinary, out of 23,0001. that have been expended by 
the Committee in ten years, about 10,0001. have been 
received in testing fees, whilst the remainder of the 
money ws made up in subscriptions, donations, and 
loans. Messrs. Whipp Brothers and Tod, of Man- 
chester, applied for tests with “ Non-Flam”’ flannelette, 
in which they are commercially interested. In accor- 
dance with the rules of the Committee they have had 
to comply with all the Committee’s wishes and con- 
ditions of test, which they have done very willingly ; 
and one of the conditions to which every tester has to 
conform is to agree that reports be issued in respect 
to every test, whether satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

10,771. You reserve to yourselves the right to 
publication of every test?—We not only reserve to 
ourselves the right to publish every test, but we 
invariably publish everything. 

10772. Will you now tell us the arrangements for 
the tests ?—The executive decided that any tests with 
* Non-Flam”’ material alone would not suffice, but 
that other texiles would have to be tested at the same 
_time. They specified that the following texiles should 
be tested, that is to say, ordinary flannelette (with a 
rough surface), ordinary flannelette (with a smooth 
surface), ordinary flannelette treated by the “ Non-Flam” 
process as used commercially, ordinary fiannelette as 
specially treated by the “Non-Flam”’ process to a 
higher degree of non-inflammability, union material, 
and flannel, 7z.e., an all-wool material. 

10,773. Ido not quite understand what you mean 
by the two classes of the “ Non-Flam”’ process P—We 
asked the maker to produce for us or put before us an 
article that was treated to a superior degree than what 
he sold commercially, so that we might be able to form 
some idea whether the extra expenditure in treatment 
would really mean a materially better result. The 
comparison, I might say here, is something like that 
between ordinary flannelette, the commoner sort, and 
the better flannelette, the fine surface flannelette; we 
hoped to get some basis of comparison. The executive 
decided that in every case the tests pieces should be 
either about one yard square or two yards square and 
that the specimens under test should be hung straight, 
be hung at one corner or be hung in pleats. They 
considered tests with smaller samples of little practical 
value. They also decided, I might here say, that after 
making various trials before actual fires in rooms, it 
would be best to have the fire applied either by a taper 
or by a spirit lamp, that anything in the way of a flare 
under a draught like a blow lamp or the effect of an 
explosion would not come under their idea of practical 
testing. They decided that in each series of tests, 
three sets of samples of the material under review 
should have passed respectively through three different 
laundries, one sample to be left untouched (¢.e., un- 
washed) by the laundry and the other samples to be 
washed and ironed a varying number of times as 
directed. 

10,774. I suppose the one left untouched would not 
go to the laundry ?—Yes, we passed the whole packet 
through the laundry; it was simply a matter of 
convenience. 

10,775. And you told the laundry not to wash one 
sample?—Yes; the sample having been frequently 
cut off the same piece, it was also a better form of 
comparison. Messrs. Whipp Brothers and Tod were 
requested to nominate a laundry in the North of 
England, and the executive nominated a laundry in 
London, to both of which Messrs. Whipp Brothers 
and Tod were requested to transmit the material direct 
with their own instructions. The Committee further 
commissioned a laundry at Acton (near London) 
not known to the testor to wash material, to which 
laundry the executive sent material they received from 
Messrs. Whipp, and issued instructions direct without 
that firm’s knowledge. 

10,776. You call that the control laundry ?—That 
was the control laundry. Regarding the washing of 
the sets of samples by each of the three laundries, two 
samples-(as indicated) in each case were left unwashed 
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as delivered to the laundry; two samples have been 
washed once and ironed once; two washed and dried 
five times ; two samples have been washed 10 times and 
ironed 10 times, and two washed and dried 20 times. 
The precise particulars as to the nature of the washings, 
the soap used, &c., are in the Committee’s records, and 
arrangements were made by which these records of 
washings can be supplemented by affidavits of the 
respective foremen in charge of the washings. At that 
time we did not know that this matter was coming before 
this Committee, and that is the precaution we always 
take in our ordinary procedure of testing—to have 
everything done in such a manner that in case of any 
doubt we can look up the facts a second time. In all, 
420 samples of about 1 square yard and 90 samples of 
about 2 square yards were submitted for test, of which 
366 and 90 were selected for test. The remainder 
stood at our testing station. This means that 
altogether 456 samples passed through our Com- 
mittee’s actual testing. The tests were conducted by 
a sub-committee of nine members. 

10,777. Was there any chemist among them ?—No. 

10,778. Were you yourself there?—Yes, I was 
there. I was not on the sub-committee, but I was 
there the whole time. The custom of our committee 
is that Las chairman of the executive do not act on 
the sub-committee, because I may have to be looking 
after other things; but I was there the whole time, 
and the sub-committee comprised on that occasion the 
following members :—Our honorary secretary, Mr. Ellis 
Marsland, was in charge; he is a district surveyor by 
profession, and he was assisted by Mr. Percy Collins, 
J.P., an insurance expert; Mr. J. Herbert Dyer, the 
senior vice-president of the National Fire Brigades’ 
Union; Mr. Horace Folker, for many years honorary 
secretary of the National Fire Brigades’ Union; Mr. 
Oswald C. Wylson, an architect; Mr. J. W. Brooker, 
who is the chief officer of a volunteer fire brigade, a 
dyer and cleaner by business ; one insurance surveyor, 
Mr. Chatterton, who has a considerable chemical know- 
ledge; Dr. R. W. Henderson, J.P., a medical man, 
and chief officer of a volunteer fire brigade; and 
Mr. William Grellier, another district surveyor, so as 
to make it a representative sub-committee of the 
different interests on the committee. 

10,779. Now as to ignition, what was done ?—The 
executive decided that certain sets should be ignited 
by a spirit lamp, which was to remain in position 
underneath the sample during the period of the test 
without being removed. The executive considered this 
the severest form of test for their purpose. 

10,780. Have you any note of the distance or 
extent of the flame ?—In our report it will be found 
that it is a 4-inch flame from an ordinary sized spirit 
lamp placed directly underneath the material. If you 
will allow me, I will just put a photograph in of that 
(exhibiting the same). This was kept alight during the 
whole time of 60 seconds which the test took. 

10,781. Shall we have your report, or will your 
evidence cover itP—I propose to ask you to allow me 
to put in the report of the committee, which is not 
yet quite complete, but will be complete before you 
have finished your inquiry. 

10,782. As an appendix to your evidence ?—As an 
appendix to my evidence; and I was also going to 
suggest that one or other of these diagrams might be 
appended, they can be reduced down very small; we 
are having anengraving made of them. We could put 
the plate perhaps at your disposal from which the 
engraving is being made.* With regard to the other 
samples which were not ignited by a spirit lamp, they 
were ignited by a lghted taper placed also directly 
underneath the material and withdrawn when it had 
started flaming, so that that might be called the 
standard test. There was a time limit put to each 
test of a minute, so that the relative amount of 
material consumed could be recorded for a definite 
comparative period. Where it was deemed advisable 
an additional time record was taken of the period it 
took the flame to travel the full vertical distance of the 
sample under test. 








* See Appendices. 
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10,783. In the full yard, being asquare yard, the 
time it took to travel one yard ?—Yes, the time it took 
to touch the top. Sketches were made of the nature 
of the shape of the portion consumed and photographs 
were occasionally taken. I should like here to hand in 
a photograph to show that there was some interest in 
taking the photographs of the material actually flaming, 
as there is a great difference in the character of the 
flaming. (Producing some photographs.) For instance, 
flannelette flames upwards in a triangular manner. 
That is simply a piece of ordinary flannelette, one square 
yard, taken at 30 seconds. The precise area of the 
material under test in each sample was measured 
(because, of course, there was a slight difference in 
the washings, and sometimes in the actual width of 
the material), and then the precise dimensions of the 
piece consumed by the flame; and that served as a 
percentage basis of how much was consumed of each 
sample. In addition to these what I would call 
scientific tests or technical tests, we also undertook 
some demonstration tests. These were undertaken 
_with garments of different sizes made of the ordimary 
flannelette, and commercial ‘ Non-Flam” treated 
flannelette only. These garments having been washed 
and ironed five times and ten times respectively were 
placed on wire-framed dummies having some resem- 
blance to the shape of female figures, fire in this series 
being applied by taper and the taper being applied 
either at the bottom hem of the garment or at the 
sleeve, and the duration of the tests being one minute 
and two minutes respectively, one minute for the 
ordinary material and two minutes for the treated 
material. I should also like to say that both the 
formal comparative tests and the demonstration tests 
were witnessed by a limited number of the Committee’s 
members and a limited number of visitors who attended 
under the Committee’s usual procedure. Sir Horatio 
Shephard attended on two occasions, and Mr. Moylan 
also came up to the testing station. I should like here 
to hand in three photographs of a garment before, at 
30 seconds and at the conclusion (exhibiting the same). 
All these were ignited by a taper at the hem. And 
this would be the comparison of that particular lot 
(exhibiting another photograph). That is * Non-Flam” 
flannelette, at two minutes. 

10,784. (Dr. Willcow.) Was it at the end of the two 
minutes glowing or dying out ?—There is always the 
slightest red glow that continues. 

10,785. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) The flame went out, 
did it P—No, it never flamed. 

10,786. (Chairman.) It automatically died out ?— 
Yes. These photographs, I should perhaps add, are 
only a selection of very many photographs that were 
taken. The practical results of the investigations 
have been that data have been obtaimed showing that 
the difference between the rapidity of flaming, &c., 
of ordinary flannelette and fine flannelette is very small 
indeed. 

10,787. By fine flannelette, what exactly do you 
mean ?—Fine flannelette we consider to be the best 
quality, the finely finished or the finely surfaced 
flannelette as obtained from the West End London 
drapers. 

10,788. High priced flannelette?’—High priced 
flannelette, and we have a record of the prices. 

10,789. Does that necessarily mean flannelette 
without nap and closely woven, or does it not 
necessarily mean that >—It does not necessarily mean 
that, but the samples we got were closely woven 
samples of very nice fine finished flannelette. 

10,790. With very little nap?—With very little 
nap. The difference between this fine finished ordinary 
flannelette and what I would call the rougher flannelette, 
in our experience, was, say, in the ratio of 95 to 100 so 
far as flaming was concerned. I would point to the 
diagrams to show that the difference is very small. 
Those diagrams, of course, only deal with about 200 
out of our 456 samples. The difference between com- 
mercially “ Nom-Flam ” treated flannelette and specially 
“ Non-Flam” treated flannelette by the Nom-Flam 
process, we also found to be very small; the flaming 
is only very slightly, quite fractionally, slower in the 
specially and more expensively ‘‘ Non-Flam”’ treated 


flannelette. The rapidity of burning of ordinary or 
fine flannelette when washed compared with com- 
mercially ‘“‘ Non-Flam ” treated flannelette when washed 
is quite remarkable, in fact scarcely conceivable, and 
is perhaps best expressed in the figures of 3 as 
against 95. 

10,791. That is 0°5 as against 952?—Yes. There 
again the best ocular demonstration the Committee 
can put forward are the diagrams that have been 
personally prepared by our honorary secretary, taken 
from the actual original sketches taken on each of th 
456 tests. 

10,792. (Dr. Willcow.) Can you explain why are 
those burnt up so? Those are the special “‘ Non-Flam ” 
ones washed ?—Two specimens of the specially treated 
“ Non-Flam” burnt freely. We asked for an explana- 
tion from the testor, and the testor put in an expla- 
nation. 

10,793. Was it the testor or the maker? Was it 
Messrs. Whipp that you. asked?—Yes. We describe 
the maker as the testor. 

10,794. Not the person who conducts the tests ?— 
No, the person who submits to a test. 

10,795. I should call him the testee?—Yes. We 
wrote and inquired of Messrs. Whipp Brothers, as we 
desired to have an explanation why those two samples 
went wrong, and they put in the explanation that 
among the many lots of materials they sent out, one 
piece was an old piece which their stockkeeper had put 
in by mistake. They sent us further pieces of that 
particular material to look into, and we compared them 
and we came to the conclusion that it must have been 
something of that kind and we accepted their explana- 
tion after due inquiry. 

10,796. When you say an old piece, do you mean a 
piece treated by a somewhat different process from 
what they now adopt ?—By what they describe as a 
less perfect or weaker process. 

10,797. An older process which is now superseded ? 
—Yes. They stated that that piece was in their stock 
room by mistake, and that they are taking steps so 
that the mistake should not occur again. 

10,798. They are no longer supplying the public 
with that material ?—No. 

10,799. (Dr. Willcox.) That is to say, two mistakes 
were made ?-—We have the same material in two patterns, 
one striped and one plain, and the same mistake 
occurred again. It is not on these particular diagrams, 
but it is mentioned in my Committee’s report. 

10,800. (Chairman.) What generally was the result of 
your tests —Of the several hundred samples under test 
that have been treated by the “ Non-Flam ”’ commercial 
process, four samples failed, 7.e., flamed, and likewise 
two samples failed of the specially treated flannelette. 
There were also two doubtful samples, one “com- 
mercial” and one “special.” The testers’ explanation 
(if you will allow me to repeat it) for the failure was 
that certain pieces of material from the assorted 
collection of material submitted to the Committee had 
been sent in error, and comprised material that had 
been treated some years back, by a process not 
perfected to the extent of what was now in use. The 
Committee, after looking into the matter, accepted the 
testors’ explanation. I would here say that for the 
purposes of the Committee’s official report, which is 
coming out, we consider a failure anything that is 
burnt more than 25 per cent. (or I may call it, that 
burns rapidly), no matter what the class of material 
may be, and that anything between 5 per cent. and 
25 per cent. we say flames readily, and that anything 
under 5 per cent. we call flame-proof or non-flaming. 

10,801. (Dr. Willcox.) In what period of time P— 
Always in the 60 seconds, and always on a square yard 
and always hung flat. I am coming to that in a 
moment. 

10,802. (Chairman.) Will you proceed ?—The Com- 
mittee have found that, with the above exceptions, the 
uniformity in the efficient fire resistance of the com- 
mercially “* Non-Flam” treated flannelette in respect to 
all the various samples and various colourings, textures, 
type, &c., and varying number of washings can be 
considered for all practical purposes very equal. Here, 
again, I would refer to the diagrams, which show that, 
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taking the average, there is very little difference between 
the number of washings, and, if one looks at the 
samples by pattern, very little difference with samples 
in pattern and colour. 

10,803. You do not know whether in washing 
according to the laundry practice a slight degree of 
alkalinity is left in the water?—My Committee's 
official report will give a full detailed description of 
how each set of samples was washed with soap, the 
amount of anything left in it, and I should like to put 
that in. 

10,804. I ask for this reason: We have had 
evidence that according to ordinary laundry washings, 
when substances like flannel are washed a slight 
amount of soap is left in the water which keeps the 
' water alkaline, but that in private washing among the 
poor the practice is to rinse with pure water, the water 
is deprived of its alkalinity and then some portion of 
the product is washed out ?—If I may read from a 
draft of the report, in respect of one of the laundries, 
they say:—*The various fabrics were thoroughly 
“washed by hand, one piece at a time. They were 
“again squeezed out by hand, returned into the 
original ‘thin liquor’ consisting of soap and soda 
solution at 25° to 30° Centigrade, then into a soapy 
“rinse made up of 1 lb. oil soap to 120 gallons of 
“ water at 30° to 35° Centigrade. The pieces were 
“then again squeezed out through rubber-covered 
“rollers, hydro-extracted, and finally ironed twice by 
machine while still damp.” 

10,805. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) No fresh water ?— 
No, the water was always slightly alkaline. If you 
will allow me, I will also put in particulars of the other 
laundries, ; 

_ 10,806. (Chairman.) That will be in your report — 
Yes. Here, however, I would like to say one other 
thing; that of the samples of flannel, one sample 
flamed freely. You will see it illustrated on the 
diagram, the second on the diagram. 

10,807. Was that flannel really all wool, or was it 
not ?—I am afraid I cannot say that, but if it is of any 
interest to you, we will get hold of the piece and have 
it looked into; we have it at the testing station. Then 
I would also point to the diagrams. I have been 
speaking of ordinary flannelette and treated flannelette 
so far. I should like particularly to point out that 
union runs flannelette very closely in its flaming 
qualities and that flannel, on the other hand, with. that 
one exception, showed itself to be uniformly very slow- 
flaming. | 

_ 10,808. Very resistant.—Very resistant indeed. In 
fact there is a certain equality between flannel and the 
“ Non-Flam”’ process flannelette. 

10,809, (Dr. Willcow.) Can you explain why those 
two samples of unions did not flame like the others ?— 
Yes. Union when it has not been washed seemed to 
us to flame less readily than if it had been washed. 
We found that almost right through ; in fact the diffe- 
rence between the union washed and unwashed in all 
these cases is very marked. 

10,810. (Chairman.) What is your view as_ to 
wearing capacity in treated and untreated flannelette ? 
—The Committee were informed that the commer- 
cially “ Non-Flam” treated flannelette is somewhat 
dearer than ordinary untreated flannelette. At the 
conference, after the first testing day, it appeared to 
the executive that commercially ‘‘ Non-Flam” treated 
flannelette might have greater wearing capacity and 
strength than the untreated flannelette; that is to say, 
it appeared to them that the treatment gave the 
material some benefit other than that of non-inflam- 
mability. It was at the Committee’s suggestion that 
Messrs. Whipp thus arranged to have some tests 
undertaken as to the wearing capacity of commercially 
“Non-Flam” treated flannelette, these tests being 
undertaken by the testing house of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Manchester. It would have been outside 
the sphere of my Committee to supervise such test. as 
to the wearing capacity, but it has been decided to put 
in a summary of these wearing tests in the Committee’s 
official report as an Appendix, and I do not know if 
that has been put in in any other form to you. Shortly 
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expressed the wearing capacity of “ Non-Flam” com- 
mercially treated flannelette appears from the data 
procured by the Committee to be about 19 per cent. 
higher than that of ordinary flannelette of the same 
grade. There thus appears no reason why, when properly 
guided, the public should not eventually buy treated 
flannelette at the slightly higher price and have the 
benefits of its higher wearing powers irrespective of its 
advantages of non-inflammability. 

10,811. In the opinion of your Committee the extra 
cost of ‘Non-Flam” treated flannelette would be 
compensated by the extra wearing qualities P—Yes. 

10,812. (Dr. Willeow.) Can you tell us whether 
the process of rendering flannelette non-inflammable 
increases the weight ?—I do not know. We did not 
weigh our samples. 

10,813. (Chairman.) And you have not yourself 
tested it, I suppose, to know whether there is any 
appreciable difference in the feeling of it to the skin ? 
—No, I do not know any of those facts. 

10,814. (Dr. Wiillcow.) Or in the heat-conducting 
qualities,—that is very important P—As warming to the 
body, do you mean ? 

10,815. Yes ?—We did not go into that. 

10,816. (Chatrman.) Will you kindly go on?—As 
it has been put on record that the Committee have been 
rather exacting with Messrs. Whipp Brothers, they 
wish me to state that in every case we found them quite 
ready to put everything before us and to take any 
amount of trouble to answer questions and go into 
details, which is not always the case with gentlemen 
who come up before us for tests.. My Committee also 
thought that they would like me to mention that 
earlier, I think two years ago, the Committee went into 
the question of some tests with a treatment of fabrics 
where the treatment was applied in course of washing. 
But those tests were not so much in respect of 
flannelette as in respect of chintz, chiffon, calico and 
similar materials. I thought that that should be 
stated because our reports sometimes refers to it. 

10,817. There are a great many substances, of 
course, which need washing to render the material 
temporarily fire-proof P—Yes. 

10,818. Tungstate of soda, borax and so on?— 
There are records in our Committee that Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, 50 years back, ordered the muslin 
curtains in her bedroom to be treated with some 
chemical of that kind to make them non-inflammable. 
A chemical treatment during the process of washing 
must thus have been known of so far back to have been 
brought to her notice. We, however, did not find 
that any such process had been generally adopted at 
that period. 

10,819. What other object had you in making your 
tests ?—The second object of our tests was to find some 
way of proofing flannelette. As to the manner for 
testing any flannelette sold as “non-flaming,” my 
Committee have come to the conclusion that the 
following should be a useful standard guide for testing 
its fire resistance :—(a) Three samples, comprising each 
(about) one square yard of the material to be tested, 
shall be washed and ironed 10 times. (b) The samples 
shall be ironed once (in addition) with an ordinary 
household iron within three hours but not less than 
one hour of the test and shall be dry to the touch 
immediately before testing. (¢) The samples thus 
washed shall be measured exactly and their area shall 
not be much above or below a square yard by more 
than one-tenth. (d) The samples shall be suspended 
in rotation from a wooden lathe vertically by three 
tacks, clips or other metal fastenings. (e) Fire shall 
be applied in the centre of the bottom edge from a 
taper, diameter not more than 12 or less than 6 inches 
long. (f) The lighter end of the taper shall be held at 
the edge for not less than 15 seconds or more than 
30 seconds. (g) If not more than 5 per cent. of the 
area actually under test burns within 60 seconds, when 
taken on the average of three samples, the material used 
shall be considered “non-flaming.” A proofing of 
this kind could be undertaken by any public (male or 
female) inspector of average intelligence and without 
great effort or expense, and within a reasonable period 
(48 hours) of the samples being taken for examination. 
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10,820. Then I think your Committee have recom- 
mendations to make on this subject of flannelette ?— 
My Committee’s recommendations in the matter of 
safety of children from flannelette are as follows :— 
(1) That the definition of ‘‘dangerous” be applied to 
flannelette of which more than 5 per cent. will burn in 
60 seconds under the tests as per the Test Schedule, 
and that it shall not be permissible to sell such material 
unless there be plainly woven into the selvage every 
12 inches apart some such words as “flames readily” 
or *“ burns rapidly.” 

10,821. Do not you think it would do if a ticket 
was pinned on to each piece of stuff “ inflammable ”? 
—We discussed that at some length and we came to 
the conclusion that drapers and also users might be 
constantly losing anything that was affixed. In fact 
we had some difficulty about garments, which I will 
refer to directly; and there seemed to be no hardship 
in requiring the manufacturer to print something of 
that kind on the selvage, because they put names or 
trade marks into the selvage of different materials. 

10,822. But just take a test case. Supposing a 
man buys a pair of cricket trousers, he would not 
like to appear somewhere about them the word 
dangerous ” ?—My Committee perhaps take a strong 
view on the matter; but then their object is fire 
prevention, and they are very desirous of the public 
being taught the danger of flannelette, and they 
thought it was the quickest way for the public to 
appreciate it. 

10,823. It would be ; but lam afraid on an ordinary 
pair of cricket flannels you would have this danger 
signal repeated six times 

10,824. (Dr. Willcox.) What do you mean by the 
selvage ?—We are told that the selvage is a little white 
or coloured kind of border that you find on pieces of 
material. 

10,825. (Chairman.) Not on the material itself? 
—No. 

10,826. (Dr. Willcox.) So that if the cloth were made 
up into a garment the selvage would not be visible P—I 
do not think the selvage would appear, or very rarely. 

10,827. (Chairman.) If the selvage is cut off, there 
is nothing in that point of course that I put. Itis 
only a question of expense ?—Yes. The second recom- 
mendation is that on any flannelette or union sold as 
being ‘“non-fiaming,” there shall be woven into the 
selvage every 12 inches the words “‘non-flaming.” If 
you buy a rifle you have a proof mark on it, and if 
you buy an anchor chain you have a stamp on it, and 
if you buy foods of sorts and drugs of sorts there are 
enactments that dangerous things shall be marked 
in a certain way; and my Committee take the view 
that for certain purposes flannelette is essentially 
a dangerous article, and, on the other hand, that 
if a thing is sold as being safe, there should be 
some form of safeguarding the public that they do not 
have a false idea of security. The third sugges- 
tion is, that where ready-made articles of clothing of 
flannelette or union be sold, the respective descriptions 
of “ burns rapidly” or “‘non-flaming”’ be twice woven 
into the principal hand of the article of clothing or 
firmly stitched in two places on an inner hem of 
the garment. Fourthly: That any wholesale or retail 
house selling flannelette or union im piece or in ready- 
made garments not properly marked. or selling as 
“ non-flaming” a> material not complying with the 
tests, shall make itself amenable for prosecution under 
some such simple and rapid procedure as that adopted 
in the Food and Drugs Act, the central authority 
reserving to itself the right to prosecute if the local 
authority does not do so. Fifthly: That parents and 
guardians be made specifically responsible by Act of 
Parliament (say, by an amendment to the Children 
Act) for death or injury from fire to children under the 
age of 12 wearing union or flannelette material that is 
marked “ burns rapidly” or has’not been treated with 
a view of reducing its flaming properties. 

10,828. What do you mean by their beimg made 
responsible ; how far would you carry the responsibility 
of the parent ?—I think to the same extent as is set 
out in the Children Act. There are not many judgments 
under it as yet. 





10,829. Do you mean that the parent is to be 
liable to a penalty or guilty of manslaughter ?—I have 
not put the question to my Committee as to that, but 
certainly they think that, whatever the punishment 
may be under the Children Act for carelessness with 
fire-guards, that same punishment should be applicable 
to flannelette. 

10,830. What is your next recommendation P—That 
a byelaw be framed which local authorities can adopt 
by resolution, under the usual procedure, giving them 
authority to expend within the next three years a 
reasonable sum (say, up to 1d. per head of population) in 
public warnings against the use of untreated flannelette 
as a clothing material. You will remember that there 
have been public warnings issued by local authorities 
as to various dangerous things from time to time, 
and the procedure might be to give them power to 
adopt a byelaw of this description. Of course, in any 
legislation there would have to be intermediate rules 
until the present stocks of material were absorbed. 

10,831. It is a rather a comprehensive code you are 
suggesting >—Of course, a milder way of saying “ burns 
rapidly” is to have a simple word; but to have no 
special mark on the ordinary material, that would be 
impracticable if there is to be a penalty for guardians 
or parents allowing children ander a certain age to- 
use it. : 

10,832. Practically, at present, the whole of the 
children of the poor in winter are clothed in flannelette, 
are they not ?—I am told the large majority are. , 

10,833. And when one hears of the death of a child 
from burning, the child is found to be clothed in 
flannelette and the flannelette may or may not be the 
cause of it; but it always happens that the child is 
wearing fiannelette ?—Yes. 

10,834. We do not know exactly to what extent the 
flannelette is responsible, do we? We have no precise 
figures to go upon at present —I do not think any of 
the statistics in the Registrar-General’s Reports give a 
really clear picture of death by flannelette. 

10,835. There are a certain number of cases in 
which the question has been investigated carefully at the 
inquest, and in the majority of cases all we know is 
that the child has been burnt ; and the child, according 
to the ordinary custom of the poorer class of parents, 
is wearing flannelette ?—Yes, I quite agree that we 
have no definite data at all. We have been very 
carefully into the matter. 

10,836. You have not been able to obtain any data ? 
—No; we have only been able to obtain unofficial 
particulars from the press and so on on the subject. 
Cases where children wearing flannelette have caught 
fire seem to be very numerous, but we cannot find a 
large list where it is specifically shown in a return that 
the direct cause was a spark catching on the flannelette. 

10,837. Flannelette, one may take it I suppose, in 
99 cases out of 100, is a concomitant though it may 
not be the cause ?—It may not be the direct cause, but 
it must very materially help. The moment you see 
flame touch a garment like that hung up or touch 
pieces of that size (as on the diagrams), one is quite 
forcibly struck by the rapidity of burning, especially 
when there is a pleat. 

10,838. Have any tests been madeas to the burning 
qualities of flannelette worn so to speak as an under- 
garment with garments of other stuff worn over it? 
—My Committee have not made any. 

10,839. That is a condition that one gets in actual 
life, is it not?—The external garments are often 
flannelette too. 

10,840. They may or may not be. I was 
of a child in the daytime wearing its cotton frock or 
possibly some other material as well as the flannelette 
petticoat >—My Committee have not undertaken any 
tests in that direction. But they understand that a 
great many of these fires occur where the flannelette 
is what I might term the single garment that is being 
worn, like a night garment, and the same also with 
grown-up people. 

10,841. There is one more question I want to ask 
with reference to your recommendations. Have your 
Committee considered this point: Flannelette, no 
doubt, is very inflammable, but how does it compare 
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with rouslin or other light gauzy things ?—We have 
not in this series undertaken any such tests. But 
referring to some previous tests which I have already 
referred to on an entirely different subject, there 
appears to be a rapidity of burning in flannelette, 
chintz and chiffon. 

10,842. Have you got any relative statistics P—All 
those materials seem to burn rapidly. 

10,843. I suppose muslin and gauze are even 
quicker ?>—‘‘ Chintz burns fiercely when it is started in 
* about three seconds, and fell from beam in 26 
* seconds,’ and “chiffon started to burn freely at 
* once—it fell from beam in 12 seconds.” 

10,844. The point that was weighing with me is 
this. If you have drastic legislation such as your 
Committee suggest, can you single out one particular 
article like flannelette and not apply the same rules to 
all other dangerous things which are worn by women 
and children ?—Flannelette has, so far as we can see, 
the extra danger of the rapid spread along the surface, 
which, by the mere rapidity, in our mind, although we 
have no data on the subject, must give a very severe 
shock to the person. The question of shock must 
enter into the matter quite as much as the question of 
flaming. 

10,845. You think that there would be a more 
dangerous burn from flannelette than from a muslin 
dress P—Yes, and more dangerous than calico. 

10,846. Is it more difficult to extinguish P—Yeg, it 
is more difficult to extinguish. 

10,847. And by the nature of the thing, being a 
somewhat thick material, there would be a more severe 
burn ?—There is more body in the flame and the travel 
is so rapid. I know that the suggestions as to making 
the ordinary flannelette have a label or a mark on the 
selvage “dangerous” is perhaps drastic, but there are 
quite a number of precedents for it, especially under 
the Food and Drugs Act and under the False Labels 
Act, I believe. 

10,848. In the case of margarine it is quite sufficient 
to put on a paper label; it is not required to weave 
into the substance “margarine”? — No, but it is 
necessary in certain things to mark specifically on the 
article itself. Also this question of marking occurs in 
trade by saying ‘“‘the country of origin,” where it is 
absolutely stamped into the material that you buy. 

10,844. I do not know whether your Committee 
have investigated this point at all. We have been told, 
quite apart from this particular *‘Non-Flam” sold by 
Messrs. Whipp, that in certain shops they sell fiannel- 
ette as “non-flaming” or something of that kind 
which is not protected in any way really, but is simply 
rather closely woven. Has your Committee gone into 
that ?—That has not come to our notice, but it was 
really with a view of preventing the wrongful sale of 
materials that we thought some summary form of 
prosecution should be brought in with a simple form 
of test. I need hardly say that if we were to put the 
matter in order of importance, we attach the greatest 
possible importance to that point. If there is to be 
legislation for preventing a man selling something under 
a wrongful label which gives the buyer a false sense 
of security, that from our point of view is almost a 
criminal thing to do. 

10,850. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Have you formed 
any opinion whether the poor in buying flannelette 
know that is dangerous or not ?—We have very little 
to go upon; but if we go upon what the workmen we 
have at the testing station tell us—it was an absolute 
revelation to them—that flannelette burnt more rapidly 
than anything else—than the flannel. I have personally 
spoken to at least four men at our testing station, to 
see whether they knew anything about it beforehand. 

10,851. Perhaps they had not had experience of its 
dangers ?—They had not heard of it somehow. 

10,852. A's to those pieces of which they say there 
has been some mistake, you speak of their having sent 
you pieces of stuff; what size samples did they send 
you—yards ?—They sent us in most cases pieces two 
yards long; that is to say, that is how the delivery 
took place. We will assume that there were six yards 
eut up into three pieces, two yards long each, going to 
the three different laundries. 
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10,853. There were several more, of course, that 
failed ?Yes. 

10,854. They were all off the same two pieces ?—Off 
two pieces. 

10,855. (Dr. Willcox.) In your experiments you 
found that the union material was much more inflam- 
mable than the flannel, owing to the admixture of 
cotton P—Yes, I believe it is expressed in figures— 
going by memory—that it was 70 per cent. consumed 
of union to 95 per cent. consumed of flannelette, 

10,856. May one take it then that a pure cotton 
garment, such as many types of calico, would be 
practically as inflammable as flannelette P—No, because 
it has not got the fluffy surface. 

10,857. The nap ?—The nap ; that would not be a 
deduction from our experience. 

10,858. But calico is an inflammable materia] ?— 
Certainly. 

10,859. And it approaches flannelette in inflam- 
mability, if not being quite so inflammable ?—I have 
no data to go upon. What results I have given are 
simply based on what we have actually seen and tested, 
but I can quite see that it might be of value to also 
get a comparison with other materials. 

10,860. IT have in my mind the inflammability of 
an ordinary calico nightdress as compared with one 
made of flannelette —I am not speaking of these tests 
now, but from experience of what I have seen at fires, 
calico is a slower burning material than flannelette, and 
besides being slower, I find—it is difficult to explain 
it—the one burns and the other fiames in a sheet. 
Flannelette flames m a sheet; it has quite a peculiar 
method of flaming, across the fluff ; whilst calico burns. 
You can literally see the burning, the flame going 
gradually up. There is a great difference in the 
rapidity of shock. 

10,861. Could you express numerically the different 
rates P-—I cannot without experiments. 

10,862. There would not be a great difference, 
would there ?—I think there is a material difference. 

10,863. Then, as regards the heat produced by the 
flame, you said that there was more body in the flame 
of flannelette than in that of muslin and other 





‘materials >—Yes. 


10,864. You have not done any actual scientific 
experiments to estimate it ?—No, that is merely from 
personal visual observation. 

10,865. We have heard from some of the other 
witnesses that the nap of the flannelette will cause the 
flame to flash over its surface, but that that flame is 
distinct from the actual burning of the body of the 
material. Have you had any experience of that type 
of burning? Do you follow what I mean? Some 
witnesses have told us that if flame were applied to 
flannelette you might have a flash flame over the 
surface going to the nap, but the body of the material 
would not ignite P—That has not been our experience. 
The flame on the nap has travelled naturally more 
rapidly than the flame on the body of the textile, that 
is to say, you could see the fluff flaming ahead of the 
body, but invariably the body has caught well alight 
and flamed readily also. 

10,866. And those diagrams refer to burning 
through the whole body of the flannelette—the whole 
thickness P—The whole thickness, yes. I have some 
photographs here showing the difference between what 
I will term the actual burning of the body, and others 
where you see the flame going over the top. This 
photograph (exhibiting the same) gives you a view after 
30 seconds of four different samples after different 
washings at different laundries. You see the flame is 
naturally a little ahead ; you can see it distinctly here ; 
the fluff is burning here while the body is burning 
there; it is quite distinct. 

10,867. (Dr. Willcor.) What was the maximum 
number.of washings you gave the ‘“ Non-Flam” fian- 
nelette ?—20; 20 washings and 20 dryings; that is to 
say, each piece was washed and dried in succession 20 
times. 

10,868. And there was no very appreciable difference ? 
—There was no appreciable difference between one 
washing and 2) washings. 
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10,869. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you 
wish to say >—My Committee have been informed that 
the process we were testing, the “ Non-Flam,”’ seems 
to be the only efficient process, and obtainable only 
from one firm, and they wished to say that if there 


was any opportunity of domg so, that they do not 
wish to see anything done that might eventually lead 
to there being a monopoly in such an important safe- 
guard for the public. We distinctly wish the public 
to be protected from anything of the kind. 


The witness withdrew. 


Captain ARTHUR DESBOROUGH called in and examined. 


10,870. (Chairman.) You are one of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Explosives P—Yes. 

10,871. I understand that 
factories, where I suppose cordite is made 
Where all explosives are made. 

10,872. You insist that the workmen shall wear 
uninflammable garments P—In Licences we always put 
in the following term: “The outer clothing of all 
“* workpeople employed in every danger building shall 
“ be of uninflammable material.” There are further 
limitations,—for instance, they may not have pockets 
in the clothing, but that is for other reasons. 

10,873. Will you tell us what you mean by un- 
inflammable material, and how you test it?—The test 
is carried out by stretching the material to be tested 
on this framework (exhibiting the same). 'To carry out 
the test 200 grains of a certain size cordite are put 
into a little pan and ignited; they burn between five 
and six seconds, and the material, to pass the test, 
should not allow the flame to pass through. I have 
here a piece of ordinary flannelette which was treated 
by our chemists with a solution that we recommend. 
I put it to the test this morning, and that is the 
result (exhibiting a scorched piece of flannelette). This 
tear you see came, I may say, afterwards; it did not 
appear at the time. This stuff stood very well indeed. 

10,874. Was this stuff bought ?—No; we received 
it from Mr. Moylan. 

10,875. It was untreated flannelette ?—Yes. 
I got our chemist to treat it with our solution. 

10,876. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Is the treatment 
permanent ?—No, to the best of my belief it is not; 
the factory owners have to redip their clothing material 
in the solution each time after washing. 

10,877. (Chairman.) Would you give us your pre- 
scription ?—‘‘ The material should be dipped in the 
“ following solution to render it uninflammable: 
* Ammonium sulphate, 8 parts; ammonium car- 
bonate, 23 parts; boracic acid, 3 parts; borax, 
1? parts; and water, 200 parts. Dissolve, then add 
two parts of starch, stir well and boil. The fabric 
should be dry before steeping in this solution. 
Garments should, of course, be resteeped always 
after washing.” 

10,878. The material is washed in the ordinary way 
and then put in this solution P—Yes. 

10,879. For how long ?—It is just dipped in and 
then hung up to dry. 

10,880. Does it in any way affect the fabric P—It 
appears to make it rather harsh to the touch. 

10,881. So that for commercial purposes the garment 
would not be satisfactory P—That is a point that we do 
not consider. 

10,882. (Dr. Willeow.) It would be unpleasant to 
wear as a night-dress P—Possibly ; but it is all important 
from our point of view that the people should have 
uninflammable clothing. I may say that we have great 
difficulty in hot weather in enforcing the regulation 
that they should not turn up their sleeves. 

10,883. (Chairman.) What is the objection to their 
turning up their sleeves ?—It exposes more surface to 
be burnt. 

10,884. You mean that you have little minor 
explosions as well as major ones ?——It is not a question 
of explosion at all; it is the/fire risk where the 
explosive gets on fire and does not explode. I have 
actually here a sleeve from a man who was in one of 
these fires. It was cut off afterwards. It just shows 
the mark of burning ; it did not burn through, 

10,885. He was in the properly treated serge dress ? 
—Yes. We frequently have explosives firms sending 
up samples to us and we test them from time to time. 
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10,886. What is the test you apply P—May I show 
the test ? 

10,887. Yes?--This (producing 7t) is a piece of 
flannelette which we have treated with our solution. 

10,888. You are now going to show us the cordite 
test you have described to us ?—Yes (performing the 
test with three pieces of flannelette). It is a fairly 
drastic test, you see. ' 

10,889. You have kindly given us three tests with 
the cordite fiash, (1) with flannelette treated with your 
solution, (2) with ‘“ Non-Flam”’ flannelette, (3) with 
ordinary untreated flannelette. The result is that as 
regards flannelette treated according to your process, 
there is absolutely no flame ?—No, the flame of the 
cordite does not pass through the flannelette, and the 
flannelette does not apparently burn. 

10,890. As regards “ Non-Flam” the material is 
practically destroyed ; it is too severe a test P—Yes. 

10,891. But there is a considerable difference 
between “ Non-Flam” and ordinary untreated flannelette 
as we saw ?-—Yes, the untreated flannelette supported 
combustion after the source of the flame was ex- 
tinguished; the “ Non-Flam ” did so with difficulty. 

10,892. Is the cordite test that you showed us more 
severe than anything that would happen in ordinary 
life, or would there be anything you could suggest 
which would correspond where an equal amount of heat 
would be applied?—I should say that the ignition of 
petroleum vapour would be about as severe. 

10,893. Or a gas explosion ?—A_ gas explosion is so 
quick that it is rather a different thing. 

10,894, Or a child falling with its arms in the fire ? 
I should think that would be as severe as the cordite 
test. 

10,895. The cordite test in fact is too severe for 
a commercial test ’—Yes, it is intended for specific 
purposes. 

10,896. And as you told us, the goods treated with 
the Government solution do become hard and somewhat 
unwearable ?—Yes. - 

10,897. Do you know whether any experiments 
have been made to obviate those inconveniences? Do 
you know whether anyone has worked upon those lines 
to find an equally good preservative which does not 
interfere with the use of the material as clothing ?— 
We have had a number of solutions suggested to us for 
treating the clothing, but in every case the solution 
has been such that the clothing must be redipped after 
washing. 

10,898. You have had no permanent solution 
suggested to you which would answer your tests P—No, 
but we have permanent cloths which do answer the 
test without treatment at all—woollen materials. 

10,899. You mean for outside wear ?—Yes. 

10,900. How are they treated or tested ?—They are 
tested in the same way. ~The principal feature in the 
cloth itself is the close weaving. 

10,901. So that as regards flannelette and every- 
thing else, you think very much depends on the texture 
as well as the substance ?—The texture is one very 
important point. 

10,902. When you come to the substance, wool is 
much less inflammable in its nature than cotton P— 
Yes, very much, 

10,903. But the closer you weave wool, and the 
closer you weave cotton, the less the. danger ?— 
Probably. 

10,904. You have not, I suppose, actually experi- 
mented on that ?—No. 

10,905. Are these cloths, that answer your tests, 
for outside wear treated in any way ?—As a rule not, 
but they are very hard and harsh. I have a specimen 
here if you would like to see it. This (producing the 
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same) isa sample that has not been tested, and here 
(producing another sample) is a piece that has been 
‘subjected to the cordite test. 

10,906. These, I suppose, are specially made for the 
work ?—It is called powder cloth. 

10,907. For use in your. powder factories ?—For 
use in the powder factories. 

10,908. It is very heavy ?—Yes. There is another 
point about the material,—that the smoother the 
surface the less inflammable it is. 


Capt. A. DEsBorovGH. 
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10,909. Where you have a nap there is much more 
to catch the flame ?—Yes. 


10,910. You have not done any experiments for the 
Home Office on any of these substances, I think ?—No, 
nothing at all. 

10,911. So that you cannot assist us further than 
you have done ?—No. 

10,912. We are very much obliged to you for kindly 
coming and giving us this demonstration >—Thank you, 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. CHARLES LAMBERT RoTHERA, B.A., called and examined. 


10,913. (Chatrmadn.) You are, I believe,a B.A. of 
London University and a practising solicitor P—I am. 

10,914. And you have been Coroner for the Borough 
of Nottingham since 1891 ?—Yes ; it is now called the 
City of Nottingham. 

10,915. What is the population of Nottingham P— 
About 253,000, computed since the last census. 

10,916. And its area is 10,935 acres ?—Yes, and 
the length from north to south is seven miles, and 
from east to west four miles at its broadest point. It 
comprises a network of, I think, 17 railways, there being 
a number of stations within the city, several collieries, the 
River Trent, and miles of open canal, large engineering 
works, many factories, an electric tram system, and 
other concomitants of a manufacturing city, also a 
large lunatic asylum and a smaller private one, two 
workhouses and an infirmary, and a large general 
hospital serving the county for miles round the city, 
and a children’s hospital and two hospitals for women, 
and a prison for city and county prisoners. I have 
all these details from official returns made by the 
Medical Officer of Health. 

10,917. Will you tell us whom you succeeded P—I 
succeeded the late Mr. Michael Browne, who had been 
coroner for the borough for, I think, something 
upwards of 60 years. He had a very long tenure of 
office. 

10,918. At what age did he die?—Upwards of 90 
years. I do not know precisely. 

10,919. Did he do his work himself or through a 
deputy ?—Usually through a deputy, but he occasionally 
came forward if there was any very important inquiry. 

10,920. Even up to his death ?—Even up quite to 
the last. 

10,921. Did he retain his sight and hearing and 
general ability P—Yes, he was a very alert man for his 

ears. 
10,922. How was he paid ?—He was paid a fee of 
ll. 6s. 8d. per inquest; and for a good many years 
before his death he had an extra fee of 40 guineas a 
year for inquiries which did not result in an inquest. 

10,923. That would be under the ordinary provision 
of the general Act, would it not ?—I really do not 
know how it was. 

10,924. Is. 6s. 8d. is the regular statutory fee 
where there is no special Act:?—Yes. 

10,925. His salary computed in fees according to 
the number of inquests he held in a year, came out at 
about what ?—About 320/., and he had the 40 guineas 
extra. 

10,926. What happened on his death ?—During the 
time that he was coroner, the council, on the recom- 
mendation of the finance committee, passed a resolu- 
tion that upon the next appointment of coroner they 
would pay him by salary in lieu of fees, and (still 

“during his incumbency) the finance committee recom- 
mended that on the next appointment, whenever it 
should be made, a salary of 2501. a year should be 
offered, the Corporation to pay all usual out-of-pocket 
expenses, and to find stationery and the like; and 
when the time came to make the appointment it was 
offered upon that basis of a salary of 2501. 

10,927. And you accepted it ?—I was an applicant 
and I took it upon that basis. 

10,928. Have the number of inquests increased very 
much since then ?—Yes, they have gone up. Last 
year there were 307 ; the maximum number that I have 
taken in any one year was 321 in 1907, 


- of in fees P—Yes, that is interesting. 


10,929. And the maximum taken by your pre- 
decessor ?—240, 

10,930. Aind in consequence of that increase in the 
number of inquests, have you applied for an increase 
of salary P—Yes, I think it was commonly understood 
and believed that the payment of fees led to many 
inquests being held that were unnecessary and that 
if a salary were offered the number would be less. 
Experience, however, did not prove that to be an 
accurate impression, because I have never held so few as 
240 since I have been coroner; it has gone up from 
248 to 321. This year there has been a drop again, 
it has been a thin year. 

10,931. In what proportion of cases do you hold 
inquiries and not inquests ?—I have in my district two 
asylums, two workhouses and an infirmary, and all 
deaths that occur in those institutions have to be 
reported to me, whether there is anything peculiar 
about them or not. Every report that comes to me 
I have to read through and investigate, so that if I 
include those, I have a very large number—upwards of 
200 a year; but of ordinary cases that come to me 
through the police, or through medical men who are 
doubtful whether they might properly certify or not, 
I should not have more than perhaps 40—somewhere 
between 30 and 40 a year. 

10,932. I think you have some tables that you wish 
us to look at showing the difference that it makes 
through your salary being paid in a fixed sum instead 
I was appointed 


at the end of April 1891. The table is as follows :— 


Coroners’ Inquests in Nottingham. 














Year. No. Salary. Fee Rate. 

Eek Sas ee oS 

189i ° = - | 225 (aoe 
Jan, to April. 71 +154) 16816 8 | 205 6 8 
1892 - - 234. 250° 0 0; 312 0 0 
1893 - - | 248 250 0 0; 33013 4 
1894 - - 232 250 0 0} 309 6 8 
1895* - - 249 250 0 0; 332 0 0. 
1896 - - 286 250 0 0; 387413 4 
1897 - - 287 250° O70 C376 20rD 
1898 - - | 250 250 0 01|**333°6 8 
189g: = | 273 250 “0 0 364 0 0 
1900 - - | 302 250 0 0; 402 13 4 
1901 - 2a 274 336.17 1) #365 “6558 
1902 - - 269 340 0 0} 385813 4 
1903 - - 265 340 0 0} 353 6 8 
1904 - - 282 340 0 0} 376 0 0 
1905 - - 310 340 0 0| 4138 6 8 
1906 - - 281 340 0 0| 387413 4 
LOC 2s - 321 340 0 0} 428 0 0 
1908. - - 307 340 0 0| 409 6,8 

5,185 13 9 
Deficiency | 1,232 19 7 

£/ 6418 13 4/6418 13 4 











10,933. However, when you took the appointment 
you knew what the salary was?—I knew what the 
salary was, but I did not know what the work was. 
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10,934. Is not that the case with everybody who 
takes an appointment ?—I daresay it is. I took it 
without experience, and when one gains experience one 
expects to get recognition. 

10,935. Was any hope of the kind held out to you 
at the time when you took the appointment ?—Nothing 
at all was said on the question. 

10,936. Have you any suggestion to make as to any 
alteration of the law in that respect ?—I think it is an 
anomalous position for a man occupyimg a position 
that entitles him to the title of His Majesty’s Coroner 
to be subjected to the caprice of the local paying 
authority. 

10,937. Not as regards your salary; that is fixed 
by the Act ?—It is fixed by the Act, but in my position, 
you see, and oftentimes now in municipal communities 
they promote local Acts with special clauses, and our 
local Act provides simply that “the local authority 
‘““ may pay the coroner by salary in lieu of fees.” 

10,938. And leaves the amount absolutely in their 
discretion ?—That is so. 

10,939. Then it becomes a question of bargain 
between the man who accepts the appointment and 
the local authority P—Yes, but a man cannot bargain 
when he is making application for an appointment to 
an office at a fixed salary. 

10,940. That is the rule in most Government 
appointments, is it not?—But county coroners have 
a right to go to their authority every five years and 
ask for a revision, which I have not. \ 

10,941. That only applies to county coroners ?— 
Yes, 

10,942. And you think that borough coroners 
ought to have that same privilege ?—I think at least 
they ought to have the same opportunity of asking for 
a revision of their salary. 

10,948. The right to ask for a revision applies to 
both parties, does it not ?—It would operate either 
way, I suppose. 

10,944. Tf the number of inquests falls off, the 
salary can be reduced every five years, which is 
awkward, is it not?—I am not quite sure what the 

erms of the Act are with regard to that. 

10,945. And in case of dispute between the coroner 
and the county council the Secretary of State settles 
it P—Yes, and I have no appeal. 

10,946. So that when you took your appoimtment 
you took it for better or worse P—Yes. 

10,947. (Dr. Willcox.) Is it a full time appointment ? 
—Mine is not. I have taken out, just for my own 
information and for the information of my own finance 
committee, from the statistical returns of the Home 
Office, which are sent to us every year, the salaries 
received by the coroners of all the other municipal 
communities in the country which approximate to 
our own, showing how much they receive per inquest 
as compared with myself, and I found that Bradford 
and Manchester were the only two who were below 
me. In the case of Manchester the coroner has to 
give his whole time, and in the case of Bradford he 
has just now, since I made out those figures, been 
brought up to the fee standard, so that practically I 
am the lowest. 

10,948. (Chairman.) You are the victim of the 
system at the present time ?—Yes, I am the victim of 
the system. 

10,949. (Dr. Willcox.) Do you have clerks provided ? 
—No, I have to provide my own office staff. 

10,950. (Chairman.) You have no clerical assistance 
provided ?—No; they provide stationery and a room 
for my officer. 

10,951. And travelling expensesP—I have 9d. a 
mile over two miles, which is the ordinary allowance, 
and they do not provide me with anything to lay out 
the expenses from. I have to lay them all down. 

10,952. You have something’ to tell us, I think, 
about the coroner’s officer and your experience in that 
direction >—You have probably heard already that 
there is no such officer known to any statute as the 
coroner’s officer. ; 

10,953. There is no such officer known, but still he 
is a very important person. Like the Prime Minister, 
there is no such person known to any statute, but he 
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is a very important person?—Very. My difficulty at 
the present moment is that whereas I have had up to 
this present year very efficient officers, two in succession 
only during the whole time I have been coroner, in 
each case a sergeant of police on appointment and 
subsequently inspector; in the first case the man 
unfortunately died young, shortly after he was appointed 
inspector, and his successor served me for 11 years and 
was then promoted to inspector, thus being removed 
from my service—— 

10,954. On promotion ?—On promotion; so that I 
had to have a successor, and the appointment of this 
successor has given me great distress and tribulation. 

10,955. Will you tell us about that, please P—After 
the duty had been discharged by a temporary police 
officer for a few weeks, the chief superintendent of police 
came to my office and told me that the Watch Com- 
mittee had appointed a new man on probation who 
was a Civilian. 

10,956. By a civilian you mean not a policeman P— 
Yes and having no connection with the force. I asked 
him if if he would tell me what was the motive. 

10,957. Is not the coroner’s officer usually appointed 
by the coroner himself ?—I cannot find that out at all. 
He is almost invariably a police officer and the coroner 
has no necessary connection with the appointment. 

10,958. He has no veto P—I do not know that he 
has, and I do not know how he would exercise it. I 
obtained an interview with the Watch Committee, who 
refused to give any explanation of their motive in 
making such an unusual appointment, and ultimately 
I said : “I cannot accept the services of this man ; if he 
“is forced upon me I shall be obliged to make an 
* appointment for myself”; and amember of the com- 
mittee at once turned round and said: ‘‘ And I suppose 
“* pay his salary too?” To which I replied: “ Yes, of 
** course, I shall pay his salary, but I shall send in my 
* account at the end of the quarter, as I do for other 
** disbursements.” However, the outcome of my 
remark was an undertaking that if necessary the 
trained policeman should remain longer on duty than 
was contempated—I think for a fortnight—in order to 
put this new man on to his feet and show him round. 

10,959. What was the history of this man ?—I can 
send you a copy of the report he made to me at my 
request, showing his experience, if you like. 

10,960. I would rather have it in question and 
answer ?—He was apprenticed to a joiner, his father 
having been a joiner before him, and when he was out 
of his time he obtained an appointment with somebody 
I think in the building trade for a short time. The 
building trade fell off and he found himself out of a 
berth. 

10,961. He was one of the unemployed, so to speak ? 
—He was one of the unemployed at the time. He 
began, I should say, as an errand boy at first. Then 
he found an appointment in the wholesale fruit and 
vegetable market with one of the wholesale merchants 
there, and he was there for some little time until trade 
fell off again, and then he became again a member of 
the unemployed. He had been a member of the local 
volunteer force, or Territorials, and he got one of the 
officers, who happened to be a member of the town 
council, interested in him,and enlisted his sympathy 
to get him a berth under the council. He was, I 
understand, first offered to the Health Committee, but 
the Medical Officer of Health did not think his experience 
would justify him in accepting his service, so ultimately 
he was shoved on to me. 

10,962. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) What age is he ? 
—26 or 27. He is a young married man, and they are 
paying him 26s. a week, which I consider quite an 
inadequate salary for the services which the man has to 
render. - 

10,963. (Chairman.) That is 671.12s. a year P— 
Yes. 

10,964. Do you find much difference in his work and 
the work of a trained policeman ?—Oh! dear, yes. I 
should like to supplement what I have already told you, by 
a correspondence which has just passed between myself 
andthe Town Clerk. On the 20th of last month I wrote 
to the Town Clerk the following letter: “ It is now 
something like four months since L—— M 
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was appointed to the position of coroner’s officer, 
and I feel it to be my duty to the Watch Committee, 
who appointed him, to myself, and not least to the 
city at large, to inform you that during all that time 
I have not had a preliminary report from him that 
I could rely upon, nor gone to an inquest without a 
misgiving, that has too frequently been justified, that 
the case would break down or have to be patched up 
as best it might be to get it through. I do not blame 
the man, he has tried his best, but the laws of evidence 
are complex and the proper methods of conducting in- 
vestigations and gathering evidence do not come by 
intuition. Only yesterday, by way of example, I had 
a case referred to me by the Registrar, in which the 
preliminary report to me had stated that the deceased, 
who had fallen in the street, had died from apoplexy, 
and that the doctor who attended him on the day of 
his death, had attended him some months ago fora 
slight fit and was prepared to certify if I was satisfied. 
When first the report was brought to me no inquiry 
whatever had been made into the nature and circum- 
stances of the fall, and information on these points 
had to be sought for, and then I was informed that a 
person had been found who saw him fall, and that he 
collapsed and fell without striking his head on the 
ground. I accordingly asked the doctor to certify 
the cause of death as reported and he certified the 
cause as fracture of the base of the skull. It turned 
out at the inquest that the man hada severe bruise 
at the back of his head and other pronounced in- 
dications of fracture, and that the only previous 
communication with the doctor had been over the 
wire, and no proper inquiry had been made at all. I 
could describe a number of similar instances were 
time and space unlimited. It is not to be expected 
that a man without any previous training whatever, 
should know what kind of inquiries to make or 
how to set about making them, and the concern I 
expressed to the Committee at the outset about the 
work has been and is being fully realised. It is 
imposing a strain upon me to which I ought not to be 
subjected, and I must ask that a more efficient man be 
at once supplied. I have been loth to displace a man 
without giving him every chance and I think the 
time has come when I ought not to let personal 
considerations weigh longer against public interests. 
Cannot he be put into some position, if he must be 
employed by the Corporation, for which he is better 
qualified ?” 

10,965. Did you have any answer to that letter ?— 
The outcome of it was that on the 29th of October 
nine days afterwards, I had this letter from the Town 
Clerk :—‘‘I laid your letter of the 20th instant before 
“ the Watch Committee, who referred it to the Chief 
** Constable to take action with reference thereto.” 

10,966. How does the Chief Constable take action ; 
how does he come in with regard to this appoint- 
ment ?—I cannot tell what action he can take. So far 
as I am concerned, he has not taken action. I have 
not had any word from him of any sort. 

10,967. That letter appears to me somewhat of a 
non. sequitur ?—They have appointed this man what 
they call a special constable, and he carries about with 
him in his pocket a little card, called a warrant card, 
which is headed “Special Constable, Coroner’s Officer. 
* Thereby certify that the bearer, Police Constable 
gt M. , was appointed a member of the 
* Nottingham City Police Force on the 19th August 
 1909.—Philip 8. Clay, Chief Constable.” That is 
what they call him, a special constable, and they have 
made the mortuary attendant and the assistant, a man 
who helps in both directions, helps the officer on the 
one hand and the mortuary attendant on the other—a 
sort of intermediate man—all special constables in 
this way. I submitted to the Committee that they 
have no power to appoint special constables, except 
under the statutory powers which apply only to specific 
cases, of which this is not one. 

10,968. Have you had any conversation with the 
Committee about this ?—I have seen them personally 
by appointment. 

10,969. What did they say >—They refused to give 
me any explanation of any kind. I said I had come 
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to ask for an explanation of this very extraordinary 
procedure, and they said, “It is not your business to 
“ask the Committee for any explanation of what it 
* does.” I said, “I beg your pardon, I think it is, and 
“ that is what I have come for specially, to ask for an 
* explanation of this unusual procedure.” 

10,970. Hitherto you have not succeeded in extract- 
ing from them any reason for what appears at first 
sight to be very extraordinary conduct ?—None what- 
ever. I cannot get any. 

10,971. Is the town put to extra expense by this ?— 
No, I think it is probable that economy is one of the 
motives influencing the Committee. They are paying 
this man considerably less than they would pay a 
qualified officer for doing the same work. 

10,972. A qualified officer would not give his whole 
time to it?—Yes, he would; and this man is not 
entitled to any pension. Our Committee are dread- 
fully alarmed at the police pension fund, which is 
growing. 

10,975. Supposing they employed a pensioned police 
constable or\,police officer, could you get a good 
pensioned officer at 26s. ?—I cannot tell. Most of our 
police officers get appoimtments at places of entertain- 
ment as doorkeepers and that sort of thing, or 
managers of public-houses, and probably they get 
more than that, but I do not know what they do 
actually get. 

10,974. I think you wish to tell us something about 
the juries in your district ?—I have no difficulty what- 
ever with regard to juries. I have had the greatest 
courtesy and consideration always shown to me by 
juries; but the first thing that struck me on taking 
the appoimtment, and it has been forced upon me © 
consistently ever since, is the objection to view the 
body on the part of the jury which is constantly 
cropping up. 

10,975. You mean that the jury object to the view ? 
—Yes. They ask when this silly practice is going to 
be abandoned. 

10,976. Is it from repugnance or on account of 
waste of time?—Both; some are affected by one 
consideration and some by the other. 

10,977. How is the view managed in your district ? 
—We bring nearly all bodies to one or other of our 
public mortuaries now. We simply have to step out 
of the coroner’s court down the steps into the yard, 
and there the body lies in the mortuary at the end of 
the yard close at hand. 

10,978. Where the jury can see it through glass ?— 
They can do so; they do not always. If a body is 
brought from the river in a bad state of decomposition, 
they can see through the window. 

10,979. Then so far as there is any repugnance it is 
a sentimental repugnance and nothing more P—Where 
you have had a bad accident on the railway, a man 
badly mangled by being run over by a train, it is a 
very disagreeable sight and some suicides involve 
very disagreeable sights, badly cut throats which 
the average citizen does not like to view if he can 
avoid it. 

10,980. Now we come to the important question, is 
any useful object, in your opinion, served by the jury 
viewing the body ?—None whatever. On the contrary, 
I think it is often very misleading ; they mistake the 
post-mortem signs for bruises and things of that sort 
which have to be explained afterwards. 

10,981. Do you think that the coroner ought to 
have a discretion, and that, as a rule, the view might 
be dispensed with except in exceptional cases ?—That 
is a view that I have urged upon our council. 

10,982. Can you give us any instances of where 
you think you would have directed a view in your 
experience ?—Most specially in connection with the 
neglect of children. I think there it is of most 
service, and in some cases of neglect of adults too. 

10,983. You think that in those cases the jury 
could hardly appreciate the evidence without a view ?— 
Yes. 

10,984. And sometimes where there is a question 
whether a wound is self-inflicted or has been inflicted 
by somebody else, the view might be material ?—It 
might be, I think the medical testimony generally is 
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of most value in determining such points. If it was 
within the discretion of the coroner to ask the jury to 
view, I should get the opinion of a medical man first 
and see what he thought about it and then determine 
whether the jury ought to view. 

10,985. But the ordinary march past when the 
jury only see the face is absolutely useless ?—It is 
absolutely useless, and where it has to be conducted 
under circumstances where they have not the con- 


veniences that we have in my jurisdiction, it must be 


ten times worse. We have had to walk as much as 
half a mile to view the body before this provision was 
made, once or twice in a driving snow-storm and things 
of that kind. 

10,986. I take it from what you have told us, that 
whenever it is possible you have the bodies moved to 
the mortuaries and you have post-mortem rooms in 
connection with them ?—Yes. 

10,987. Are they properly fitted up with proper 
appliances P—Yes, the two last new ones are specially 
constructed and are very good. 

10,988. With proper appliances and instruments ? 
—Yes. 

10,989. A post-mortem in the house of course is a 
most painful thing P—It is the most offensive thing in 
the world. I will not tolerate it. 

10,990. Have you any difficulty in getting bodies 
away from private houses to mortuaries ?—No, I have 
no difficulty whatevernow. There was a little difficulty 
at first—when the practice was introduced as a novelty, 
and I was subject to a great deal of pressure often, but 
now they see the propriety of it. 

10,991. Having the thing decently and properly 
conducted away from the house ?—Yes. 

10,992. Have you any opinion upon this point, 
whether it would be advantageous that the coroner 
should order a post-mortem without necessarily holding 
an inquest after it?—I think there are many cases in 
which it would be a very desirable thing that the coroner 
should have that power. In my young days, as coroner, 
I practically adopted the practice until I found that it 
was not within the strict bounds of the powers that 
the coroner possessed. 

10,993. You have no power to enforce a _ post- 
mortem and no powert o pay the medical man who 
conducts it?—No, but I got the authority of my 
finance committee to pay a medical man who made a 
post-mortem a fee of a guinea for sending me a 
report without having an inquest. The Committee 
evidently thought that it was a desirable thing to 
promote and they were quite willing that it should be 
adopted. J adopted it, I think, in 1896. 

10,994. Did it work well ?—Exceedingly well. I 
could only apply it of course in those cases where the 
death was palpably a natural death and where I simply 
wanted to ascertain the precise cause. | 

10,995. For instance, if a man falls dead in the 
street who has, not been attended by a doctor very 
recently but where nothing whatever points to anything 
suspicious, there a post-mortem clears up everything ?— 
Yes. 

10,996. And it is wholly unnecessary to. summon 
12 men to sit on that body ?—Yes, that is my view ; 
and in the case where a man and woman go to bed at 
night and one or other is waked up by hearing a 
gurgling in the throat and death takes place early in 
the morning. 

10,997. Tt is absolutely unnecessary in such cases 
to postpone the burial and summon a jury and go 
through all the paraphernalia of an inquest ?—That is 
my opinion. 

10,998. You have something to tell us about the 
payment of medical witnesses. We have already heard 
a good deal about that ?—That is one great difficulty 
that we have. I have it especially in connection with 
the general hospital and workhougé infirmary and the 
asylums. It has never been brought to my special 
attention in connection with the asylums: it has been 
brought to my attention in cennection with the 
hospital many times. 

10,999. In the hospitals at Nottingham, do the 
medical staff give their services gratuitously ?—T here 
are honorary surgeons and permanent residents, 
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11,000. Are the residents paid there —Yes, I 
believe so. 

11,001. It is a very small payment, I suppose, 
really; it is not an equivalent for the work done ?— 
They generally like to get the appointment, I think, for 
the sake of experience ; then they set up in private 
practice after holding it for some few years. 

11,002. Do you see any reason why they should be 
singled out for non-payment ?—I do not, especially, as 
often happens in my case, where we remove the body 
from the hospital to one of my own courts for general 
convenience, and the medical man has to come away 
from his hospital some distance, it may be a mile or 
two, to give evidence. 

11,003. We have heard no defence of the system of 
not paying these gentlemen ?—There, again, my finance 
committee authorised me to pay the medical officers of 
the hospital a guinea if I called them out elsewhere ; 
but I found that it was an illegal payment and that 
I might be surcharged for it, and so I dropped it. 

10,004. As long as they authorised you to make the 
payment they would be surcharged and not you P—I am 
afraid the man who makes the “payment would be the 
victim. 

11,005. (Dr. Willcox.) Would it be an advantage to 
you to be able to ask a medical man for a written 
report in cases of death which come to your notice P— 
They do always write a report when there is an 


- inquest. 


11,006. I do not mean in cases where you are going 
to hold an inquest, but in cases where you make 
inquiries in order to determine whether you should 
hold a post-mortem or an inquest ?—I think perhaps 
it would be an advantage to have a written report, 
because then I should not have such a report as that 
which I just now mentioned. 

11,007. At the present time youare unable to ask 
a medical man to write a report because you cannot 
give him any fee for it >—That is so, I simply send my 
man to bring me a verbal report. 

11,008. And it would be an advantage, would it not, 
if you could demand a written report from a medical 
man, a fee being allowed for it >—-Yes, I think it would, 
though I find the medical men extremely willing to 
give me all the information they can in a case. 

11,009. (Chazrman.) No doubt they are, but is’ it 
fair to ask a man to write a careful scientific report 
and not to pay him P—No. 

11,010. In Scotland they are paid; a medical man 
sends in a written report, which has the effect of a 
statutory declaration, in which he states the specific 
cause of death and any specific symptoms that he has 
observed ?—Some medical men will write me a con- 
siderable report in anticipation when they send a case 
to me, stating that they had been in attendance for 
some time, but had not seen the patient, say, for two 
months, but from what they observed they had no 
doubt as to the cause of death. Others, on the other 
hand, will write and say, “I have been called to see a 
“ patient this morning who was dead when I arrived. 
* T have never seen “the patient before and I cannot 
* give you any information.” 

11,011. (Dr. Willcox.) It would be an advantage to 
have this matter of a written report put on a definite 
basis with a proper fee attached to it?—Yes, I think 
so; one would certainly feel more safe. 

11,012. (Chairman.) Have you anything special to 
tell us with regard to Nottmgham about the provision 
of mortuaries and post-mortem rooms ?>—We have had 
great improvements in recent times in Nottingham and 
I have nothing to say with regard to that in Notting- 
ham; but I do hear that in the surrounding towns— 
Ilkeston is an illustration, for instance, which is now a 
small borough in the Erewash valley, and places like 
that—there is considerable difficulty. The town of 
Mansfield is one of the larger towns in our county; 
there has been difficulty there, and complaint made by 
the coroner that there is no public place to which a body 
may be taken. I have suggested that any community 
with a population of 10,000 ought to be provided with 
a mortuary which should be available to the surrounding 
district on payment of a small fee. At a place called 
Beeston, five miles out of Nottingham, they have. public 
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offices for District Council work, but no provision at 
all of mortuary and post-mortem room. 

11,018. Wherever there is a mortuary there ought 
to be a post-mortem room ?—Yes. I do not understand 
the distinction. I do not know why any distinction 
was made. 

11,014. The distinction is made by statute P—Yes. 

11,015. And perhaps it is a very proper one that no 
post-mortem is to be made in a mortuary, because you 
may have three or four bodies there at the same time, 
and it would be very painful to the relations of one 
if they came and found a post-mortem going on on 
another P—No doubt. . 

11,016. Then, I think, you have some point with 
regard to an accused person being present at the inquest, 
when the evidence points to somebody ?—That I have 
often felt a very considerable difficulty about, when a 
man is in custody of the police, and is under remand 
- only. 

11,017. But he is not in the custody of the police 
then; he goes to gaol, does he not?—I do not know 
what becomes of him. 

11,018. He ought not to be in the custody of the 
police for more than 24 hours; he goes into the custody 
of the Home Secretary after that ?—I really do not 
know what the procedure is in that respect. I know 
that a man who is brought up and charged with 
having inflicted grievous bodily harm is remanded for 
a period not exceeding eight days, or eight days, which 
is the usual period, to see how the victim goes on. In 
the course of the eight days the victim dies, then the 
eoroner comes on the scene, and he wants the man 
there who is already charged with having inflicted 
grievous bodily harm upon the deceased; he wants the 
man present at the inquiry, first for the purpose of 
identification, which is often exceedingly difficult to 
establish in the absence of the person; the witnesses 
will say he is a tall man with a black moustache, 
and what not—all kinds of descriptions. Then he.-wants 
him there also that he may hear everything that is 
alleged against him, and have an opportunity to cross- 
examine the witnesses if he thinks well. 

11,019. So that the depositions may be afterwards 
admissible in evidence if the witness dies P—Yes, that 
is a most important point, in my judgment. 

11,020. But you would not suggest that he should 

be compulsorily made a witness ?—No, not necessarily. 
He is perfectly free to refuse to answer anything at all 
or to make any statement; but that he should hear 
what is said and should ask questions upon it if he 
likes, because I see no greater difficulty in bringing him 
before the coroner,-than in taking him before the 
magistrates ultimately. 
11,021. Is there a difficulty at present if you apply 
for that person to attend ?—There has to be the sending 
up to the Home Office to get an order to bring him. 
What has been done in the past, under the direction of 
the Home Office, is that the man is informed that an 
inquest is going to be held, and he may attend if he 
likes and be represented and hear what is said. It is left 
to his option to come or not. If he says, “I would like 
to go,” he is brought, and no difficulty is involved in 
bringing him then. 

11,022. If he says, “I would rather le low,” then he 
is not brought?—No, then he has to go before the 
magistrate. 

11,023. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) That does happen ? 
—Very frequently, especially if the man has consulted 
a solicitor; the solicitor says, “ You keep out of the 
way; do not go.” 

11,024. (Chairman.) You suggest that the person 
to whom the evidence points should be present ?— 
Certainly. 

' 11,025. And that the coroner should be able to 
tequire his presence >—Yes. 


11,026. But he should not be allowed to force him 


into the witness box ?—That is my view. 

11,027. Have you anything to say about holding 
inquests on licensed premises ?—That does not affect 
me personally now, but I have had a good deal of 
inquiry made of me at various times as to what the 
law is on the subject. It so happens that I have acted 
a3 adviser to a licensing organisation pretty widely and 


that has led to queries being submitted to me from 
different parts of the country on various points and 
amongst others on this point, so that I know there has 
been some difficulty felt in different parts of the country 
and that the provision in the Licensing Act of 1902 
(S. 21) has not been made use of to the full extent of 
which it is capable. 

11,028. That is the fault of the local authority 
not providing proper accommodation ?—It arises from 
various causes. I find, for instance, that Shaw and Sons, 
the publishers and printers, who print the official forms, 
have gone on distributing the form of report by the 
coroner’s officer to the coroner which says :—‘“If an 
‘* inquest is necessary, it may be conveniently held at 
* the house known by the sign of” so and so— 
suggesting and keeping it before the mind of the 
constable, as it were, that the old practice of holding 
the inquest at a public house was to be continued. 

11,029. But surely the coroner can put that right ? 
—If he sent to Shaw for a set of forms and they came 
down in that way, he would have to alter each form. 
I wrote to Shaw, and drew their attention to the 
statute, and asked them to alter that sentence, and I 
think they have done it. But it is little matters like 
that that you find want altering to meet the position. 
The County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
have furnished a long list in a little volume I have here of 
places throughout the whole of the West Riding where 
inquests may be held, giving the particulars of the 
accommodation and the fee charged and all the rest— 
all the information necessary. There are one or two 
other counties that have done similar work. The 
county of Worcestershire did similar work, but they 
stopped short of the printing of it; they got the 
information, but they did not print it, though it was 
set up intype. And I find that in our county the police 
officers of the several divisions have instructions to 
inform the coroner where he may hold an inquest in 
other than licensed houses when they send in their 
reports. So that the practice varies in different places 

11,030. Does not the coroner fix the place or give 
instructions to his officer ?—No, not as a rule; he is 
simply informed where the inquest may be conveniently 


_held. In the country districts the obligation to view 


renders it necessary to hold the inquest as near as may 
be to where the body is lying, so that the jury shall 
not have too far to tramp to go and see it, and that 
leads sometimes to the nearest public house being 
selected. 

11,031. I think you wish to make a suggestion 
about a coroner’s robes ?’—That matter arose in the 
year 1905. The council recommended to the general 
body of coroners that they should, on ceremonial 
occasions, and whenever they held an inquest in a proper 
court, wear an appropriate robe, and members adopted 
the recommendation at the Annual Meeting of the 
Society. 

11,032. Who is to choose the appropriate robe P— 
We were told that Messrs. Ede and Sons, robemakers, 
had a robe which they were prepared to guarantee was 
an authentic reproduction of the coroner’s robe of 
ancient times, and several coroners have had robes 
made after this pattern and in one or two instances 
robes have been presented to them by their cor- 
porations; at any rate they acquired them one way 
or another. At the time of our Jubilee I wrote to 
Edes and asked them whether they could let me have 
one on hire, and they sent me one which they assured 
me was the coroner’s robe, and I wore it. 

11,033. Was it comfortable or uncomfortable P—It 
was an ordinary gown, the same as a solicitor’s, only 
it had certain bands on it, and it had a wig also to go 
with it. The Coroners’ Society at another meeting 
were informed by one of its members, with anti- 
quarian tastes, that there was in fact no authentic 
history of the coroner having ever worn a robe, and 
that anything that was called a coroner’s robe could 
be only really a fancy dress; that it was not an 
authorised custom, and so the thing fell through, and 
though I had an order for a robe I did not present it, 
and it has never been put into force, and I have never 
had one. I think that the coroners, as a body, in the 
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main would be pleased, if a robe could be approved, if 
His Majesty would approve it. 

11,034. No one wears robes at quarter sessions, 
which is a court of record ?—Does not the clerk of the 
peace ? 

11,035. Ido not know about him. The magistrates 
do not and the chairman does not ?—The clerk of the 
peace wears a wig and the ordinary gown. 

11,036. The Privy Council sit in plain clothes, and 
the House of Lords ?’—The county court judge wears 
his robes. 

11,037. The county court judge does and the 
recorder does ?—Whenever the coroner has his own 
court and has a proper and suitable place for holding 
an inquest I think it would add to the dignity of the 
position if he were to wear an official robe. 

11,038. You think on the whole that it would tend 
to improve the status of the court ?—Yes, personally 
I think so, 

11,039. (Dr. Willcox.) The magistrates do not wear 
a robe P—No. 

11,040. (Chairmean.) The magistrates at Quarter 
Sessions do not ?’—The mayor and the sheriff both 
have robes and the under-sheriff has his special robe 
and the recorder and the county court judge; so we 
felt that it would be desirable that the coroner should 
wear a robe on ceremonial occasions like Jubilee pro- 
cessions and like occasions. 

11,041. Your next point is that you consider you 
are bound under the Coroner’s Act, 1887, to hold an 
inquest if a death under anesthetics is reported to 
you ?—I have always done so. I think it is necessary. 

11,042. Under the Act >—Yes. 

11,043. Do not you think it would be very advisable 
if the coroner had a discretion in the matter, for this 
reason: that, assuming that nobody is to blame, which 
is usually the case, every reported case of a death 
under anesthetics increases the terror of people who 
have to undergo an operation under anesthetics and 
thereby increases the risk of fatalities P—I recognise 
that difficulty very strongly and I wish that it could be 
avoided cn that account. It is a very serious con- 
sideration. 

11,044, Especially in a comparatively small place 
where the person who dies is known to everybody ?— 
Iam rather disposed to think, from what I hear from 
the medical profession, that there are some forms of 
anesthetics which are less liable to risk than others, 
and one wants to know that the least risky one has 
been used 1ather than another. 

11,045. I think if you read the evidence that has 
been given here you will find that the anesthetist has 
to choose; that what is indicated in one individual is 
contra-indicated in another ?—Yes, it is a very difficult 
medical question, I believe. 

11,046. But if the coroner is satisfied on a careful 
preliminary inquiry that reasonable skill has been used 
and reasonable care taken and that the operation was 
proper, do not you think that it is greatly in the public 
interest that an inquest should not be held ?—I think 
probably from that point of view it would certainly be 
so, but I have a case in my mind just now where a 
patient was subjected to an anesthetic and three weeks 
afterwards, for a continuance of the original operation, 
was subjected to the same anesthetic again and died 
under it. 

11,047. That is very common, is it not ?—Not in 
my experience. I think I have had two cases in which 
the same patient has at one time taken an anesthetic 
successfully and at another time died under it. I 
mean that the greatest care cannot provide against a 
case like that. 

11,048. But is there any good in adding to the 
terror of people who have to have an operation dcne in 
two stages, which is also very cemmon ?—] strongly 
sympathise with that view. ’ 

11,049. Should you as a non-medical coroner feel 
any more difficulty in coming to a conclusion upon 
your preliminary inquiry as to whether the public 
interest 1equired an inquest P—I do not think I should, 
I think I might answer that in the negative. 

11,050. (Dr. Willeow.) Do you think it would te 
satisfactory that the coroner, assuming that he found 
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no one to blame, in a case of death under aii aiiesthetic 
should not hold an inquest unless the friends of the 
deceased desired it ?—It is a little difficult to say upon 
which side the balance of propriety rests. I always 
endeavour to get information from a medical man as to 
the percentage of cases in which a fatality arises in 
connection with the administration of anzsthetics in a 
hospital, for instance, in order to show how very small 
the proportion is, with the object of allaying that 
personal dread of the process. 

11,051. Assuming that your inquiry is satisfactory 
then I suggest that you would not hold an inquest 
unless the friends of the deceased desired it ?—I 
understand your question. I should say that then one 
would never hold an inquest, because the friends never 
desire one, but would always rather avoid an inquest if 
they can. 

11,052. But you would hold an inquest if your 
inquiry was not satisfactory ?—I certainly should if it 
was not satisfactory, but I should hesitate (at the first 
submission of the question) to say whether I think the 
greater advantage would lie in giving the coroner 
discretion, if he was not satisfied that every care had 
been taken, to avoid an inquest than in holding one. 

11,058. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Do Irightly under- 
stand you to say that in your opinion you feel that you 
have no discretion P—I feel that I have no discretion 
at present. 

11,054. (Chacvman.) Most coroners tell us that; it 
is an unnatural death ?—Yeg, and you want to ascertain 
that the administration has been accepted voluntarily 
by the patient or by those responsible for the patient, 
and so on; that it has not been forced upon them 
against their will, and a variety of questions. 

11,055. Then, as regards fire inquests, you think that 
the London Act might well be extended to the country 
generally, but that also, if that is done, the coroners 
ought to have the matter considered in their salaries ? 
—Certainly. I daresay there is some advantage from 
a public point of view in holding an inquiry. I may 
say that our Chamber of Commerce feels strongly that 
fire inquests ought to be held and they promoted a 
Bill themselves for the purpose. 

11,056. As regards flannelette, we have had some 
experiments made in particular cases; would you 
kindly tell us what your experience is P—My experience 
is that flannelette is an exceedingly inflammable 
material. J agree with what you heard just now from 
the last two witnesses. The way in which it flames is 
its great risk, for it seems to rush up the whole surface 
of it so that it makes a very sudden and rapid igniticn 
and covers the patient with flame ina moment. Ithas 
been described to me as resembling almost an explosion, 
it is so rapid in its action. Sometimes one has almost 
been disposed to think that it has taken fire without 
actual contact with fire; it seems just to have attracted — 
the fire out through the bars, 

11,057, It is hard to know whether a spark may not 
have fallen on it ?—Yes, but we have had circumstances 
in which it has looked almost as if the stuff had ignited 
by the mere proximity to the fire and not actual 
contact. 

11,058. I suppose that the poor in your district 
clothe their children almost’ universally in flannelette ? 
—Very commonly. 

11,059. Because it is both cheap and warm and_ 
comfortable '—Yes. 

11,060. And it would be a very difficult article to 
deprive the poor of the benefit of ?—Yes, I think it 
would. I think the extra cost placed upon it by the 
processes applied to it to render it less inflammable is 
a deterrent to the poor; they do not buy the protected 
varieties in competition with the unprotected ones; 
they will buy the cheapest. 

11,061. What number of deaths from flannelette 
have you had before you?—In the year 1906 we had 
six deaths in which flannelette was an element; in 
1907 we had seven; in 1908 we had seven; and this 
year in the first eight months we only had two burning 
cases. J have had one since; I had a burnt child last 
week or one of the early days in this week, Lut 
flannelette did not come into the case. The child was 
wearing a muslin pinafore over a velvet frock and I 
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gather that the muslin pinafore burnt very rapidly ; 
it was that that took fire. Really she had a handker- 
chief pinned on to the pinafore and the handkerchief 
was hanging down and came in contact with. the 
flame; the flame spread up the handkerchief to the 
muslin pinafore and so burnt the child about the neck, 
face and shoulders. 

11,062. Do you think that this new legislation 
about fireguards has had much effect in diminishing 
fatalities P—I think that the attention that has been 
drawn to the subject by the legislation must have been 
effective from the reduction in the number of cases I 
have had this year. Of course we are coming to the 
period of the year when there is more risk, but I think 
there has been a marked diminution this year in 
ceases of children being burnt. And I believe that 
there has been a considerable extension in the use 
of fireguards, which I think is the only really effecting 
method of protecting children. 

11,063. You look rather to that than to warning 
people of the danger of flannelette ?—Yes, the one is a 
physical protection and the other is very volatile. 

11,064. Have you anything to say about overlaying 
children ’—We have a great deal of overlaying with us. 

11,065. As you have in all big towns, of course ? 
—Yes. 

11,066. Usually on Christmas night ?—Numbers of 
them occur on Sunday morning and Monday morning 
particularly. 

11,067. Christmas is the great time in the towns 
I know ?—I have not noticed it specially in relation to 
Christmas, but taking the year through the majority 
of cases occur on Sunday morning and Monday 
morning. 

11,068. Why on Monday morning?—I do not 
know. 

11,069. I can understand Sunday morning, because 
that is after Saturday night; but I do not see why 
it should be Monday morning. Is it a continuation of 
Saturday night to Monday morning?—That is a 
possible explanation. But we have had less of that 
again this year, as we have of burning, and I think for 
the same reason, namely, the attention drawn to it by 
the passing of the Children Act and the efforts that 
have been made to make its provisions known. The 


cases generally occur through the child being allowed 


to lie between adults, lying on the mother’s arm. A 
small child a few months or a few weeks old lies 
between the bodies of two adults and is left upon the 
mother’s arm after taking the breast on being taken 
to bed, and at five o’clock in the morning they wake 
up and find it dead. It is absolutely impossible to get 
evidence as to the condition of sobriety of the parents 
on going to bed—that section of the Act will never 
be of any service. 

11,070. (Dr. Willcox.) Have you any suggestion to 
make as regards an alteration of the law in the matter 
' of the provision of a cradle or cot P—I think that the 
section that was submitted by the Children’s Protec- 
tion Society, after a conference with the Medical 
Association and Coroners together, was the most 
effective section that could be adopted. The purpose 
of it was generally, that whenever it was found that 
death was due to suffocation of a child under three 
years of age while sleeping with adults, that should 
be an offence. 

11,071. (Chatrman.) With evidence of negligence P— 
Yes... 

11,072. (Dr. Willcox.) Do you think it would be 
desirable for punishment to be inflicted on parents in 
such a case ?—I do in many cases, because I have had 
eases where the same thing has happened twice in the 
same family. 

11,073. (Chairman.) These children are often in- 
sured. Do you make inquiry as to that?—I always 
make inquiry into that, and I find that there is a good 
deal of insurance. I do not say usually, but very 
often. 

11,074. (Dr. Willcox.) In some Continental countries 
a considerable punishment can be inflicted on people 
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who are not sober —That is so in Germany, I believe, 
where there are very stringent regulations. 

11,075. (Chairman.) Do you think it would have 
any effect if where a child died either from flannelette 
burning or from overlaying the parents were not 
allowed to recover the insurance money ?—I think it 
might have some effect. Of course I do not believe 
that in one case in a thousand there is any intentional 
overlaying. It would ensure greater preciaition, I 
think. 

11,076. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) It would 
attention to the need for care P—Yes. 

11,077. (Dr. Willeow.) You believe that accident 
or negligence is the cause rather than wilfulness P~ 
Yes. 

11,078. It is not wilful overlaying P—No. 

11,079. (Chairman.) Itis not murder ; itis negligent 
homicide >—And sometimes it is such negligent homi- 
cide as to be really manslaughter, in my opinion, They 
do it with their eyes open, knowing the risk very 
often. 

11,080. You have something, I think, to tell us 
about criminal procedure P—That is somewhat on the 
lines of the production of the person lable to be 
charged at the inquest; it is on the question of the 
number of times that all the witnesses have to be 
dragged forward. 

11,081. They have to go four times through the 
mill P—Yes. 

11,082. It is very difficult to know how to avoid 
it —Yes, except that I think probably a lot of magis- 
terial inquiries might be avoided if the coroner’s pro- 
cedure was acted upon; if a person was sent to trial 
on the coroner’s inquisition. 

11,083.. The difficulty there is that so much of the 
coroner’s inquiry is not evidence, because you have 
no accused person before you, and so, very naturally 
and properly, you receive in evidence as regards the 
cause of death statements which would not be evidence 
against an accused person ?—TI recognise that, but I 
have had several instances brought to my notice, and 
one within my own experience, if not more, in which 
no magisterial inquiry ensued at all after the coroner’s 
procedure ; and in such a case as that it is very often 
difficult to get the case before a judge at all, and even 
when it is done it is usually done by the judge directing 
a bill to be laid before the grand jury, and getting the 
case brought before him through them ultimately. 
They never take it from the coroner direct; they 
always take it through the grand jury. In one case 
that I had, in respect to which there was no magisterial 
inquiry at all, quite a prolonged inquiry ensued at the 
Assizes, and although a charge of manslaughter was 
dismissed, the judge who tried the case said that it was 
a very proper case indeed to have been brought before 
a petty jury. In another case, where the person had 
been committed for manslaughter by the Coroner and 
taken before the magistrates, the case was dismissed 
by the magistrates, and it was with some difficulty 
that it got before a judge, and yet the person was 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment. There is 
often a conflict between the two jurisdictions, and 
the trouble entailed to the witnesses is often very 
serious. 

11,084. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Do you suggest 
that in all cases you would dispense with the inquiry 
before the magistrate; or where would you draw the 
line P—It has always seemed to me that, whenever 
the coroner has committed a person for trial, that 
should be sufficient to ensure his going to trial. 

11,085. Without the matter going before the 
grand jury or before a magistrate ?—Yes. I appreciate 
the point that there is a good deal of information 
given to the coroner which cannot be given in strict 
legal evidence against a prisoner—a dying deposition, 
for instance, which is not made with the statutory 
formalities and therefore cannot be used against the 
person, but a coroner would direct the jury to dismiss 
such matters from their consideration in arriving at 
their verdict. j 


call 
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Mr. WituiaAmM Forrest BowENn called in and examined. 


11,086. (Chairman.) You live, I believe, at Stonwall 
House, Bolton, in Lancashire ?—lI do. 

11,087. And I think for 24 years you have carried 
on practice as an extractor and adaptor of teeth P— 
I have. 

11,088. And you are a member of the Association 
of Extractors and Adaptors of Teeth, with regard to 
which Mr. Butterfield has already given evidence 
before the Committee ?—That is so. 

11,089. You built your present surgery, you say, 
17 years ago P—I did. 

11,090. And this practice you keep under your 
individual control ?—Absolutely. 

11,091. And all operations 
yourself ?— Yes. 

11,092. Have you no assistants P—I have assistants, 
but they do not perform operations ; they do mechanical 
work only. 

11,093. I believe you are one of those happy people 
who have never had any action brought against them ? 
—TI never have. 

11,094. What is your average number of patients ? 
—Taking the 24 years at least 100-a week. 

11,095. Will you tell us what training you your- 
self have had, and how you came to take up this 
practice ?—First I had a good general education. I 
was brought up at Preston Grammar School and at 17 
sat for the matriculation examination of the London 
University. \ 

11,096. (Dr. Willcow.) Did you pass it P—AII but the 
Greek. Then I was with my father, who was a medical 
man in Preston. 

11,097. (Chatrman.) Your father, I think, was a 
doctor of medicine P—Yes, an M.D. 

11,098. Of what university P—St. Andrew’s. He 
was also L.M.and L.S.A. of Londonand a L.F.P. and 8. 
of Glasgow, and he was in practice at Preston for 
upwards of 30 years. 

11,099. And he was a justice of the peace for the 
borough P—Yes. 

11,100. How long were you an assistant to him ?— 
It extended over five years. For a short period I went 
out in that time for scientific training to a scientific 
college. 

11,101. When you say that you were an assistant 
to your father, were you apprenticed to him P—I was 
engaged by him; I was paid a salary. 

11,102. What did you do?—I dispensed in the 
first instance and in time I was allowed to prescribe. 
I have been out and seen patients. 

11,103, Did you report to your father or did you 
prescribe yourself ?—I prescribed myself when he was 
not in, but when he was anywhere about he prescribed. 

11,104. You were what is commonly called an 
unqualified assistant?—Yes; it was before the days 
when the new regulations came in, which, I think, was 
in 1886; and there were some fresh regulations made 
also, I think, in 1890. 

11,105. Your father had a general practice, of 
course P—Yes. 

11,106. But you never studied dentistry, I sup- 
pose P—Yes, I did, because my father had a fair 
amount of dental practice. Originally he started 
practice in a country district out at Crosston near 
Ormskirk, and he did all the dentistry out there. He 
was the only doctor in the district, and I have his 
instruments yet, in fact. These country people used 
to come in and bring their children and have a large 
amount of extractions done, and then it was allowed 
as a perquisite to all his assistants that they should 
pocket the money. But we had to do it out of surgery 
hours. His surgery hours were from 9 to 10 in the 
morning, and after that time we Seeger have the money 
for ourselves. } 

11,107. Did you have any special training in dental 
work besides that?—I have taken lessons in the 
mechanical work, read text books, &e. Statistics and 
dynamics I learnt at school and college. 


are performed by 


11,108. Lessons in making artificial teeth, you 


mean ?—Yes. 


11,109. How did you learn to administer anesthe- 
tics P—With my father. I had been with him in many 
cases. He gave nothing but chloroform; he never 
gave ether all the five years. He never gave anything 
but chloroform all the five years and never had a death 
under it. 

11,110. The local anesthetics were not known at 
that time ?—Morphia was used, that was all; but you 
really cannot call that a local anesthetic. It is a local 
anesthetic in a sense, but it has a more general effect. 

11,111. Were cocaine and those things used ?— 
Cocaine was not generally known until 1884; it was 
not on the market until then. I used it first for the 
eye. 

11,112. You have used a good deal of cocaine, I 
understand, in your practice ?—I have. 

11,113. How did you get your knowledge and 
experience of it >—I got my knowledge and experience 
of it, you might say, from text books, journals, inquiries 
and conversations with medical men. I know 20 or 
30 medical men, I have them as patients ; in fact, I am 
very friendly with a good many, and of course I have 
discussed matters with them. And I had to make 
experiments, of course, the same as anybody else. 
I was one of the pioneers, I take it. I took many 
ophygmographic tracings. 

11,114. You had to try it on your patients P—Yes, 
I used a small enough dose to start with (unfor- 
tunately, like everybody else, I used stronger solutions 
at first than are considered necessary now), and I could 
not take so many teeth out, only one or two. 

11,115. With the doses that you give now, do you 
get complete analgesia ?—Yes, quite, in the healthy 
tissues, complete analgesia. 

11,116. You have never had a fatality P—Never. I 
have never seen a person become unconscious under it, 
I have seen two cases that became unconscious through 
watching teeth being taken out. 

11,117. They fainted at the sight ?—Yes. 

11,118. That is to say, people whose teeth you were - 
not taking out?— Yes, people who came with the 
patients. 

11,119. You estimate, I think, that you have taken 
out 200,000 teeth ?—More than that. 

11,120. And you have administered sub-mucous 
injections, 100,000 times, is that with cocaine P— 
Cocaine mostly ; it varies. 

11,121. You have administered them, you say, about 
100,000 times P—Yes, more. { 

11,122. Have you used anything else besides cocaine ? 
—I have used eucaine and various preparations that 
have been brought out. I have tried them, you know. 
I think cocaine is far superior to all the rest. 

11,123. And you have never had a death or a 
sloughing of the gums?—No. But the preparations 
are always fresh. JI mix my preparations fresh for 
every patient. 

11,124. Do you sterilise them ?—Yes, it is mixed 
with water and the water is sterilised every day. I fill 
about half a dozen bottles with boiled and distilled 
water and pour it into the bottles in a boiling state, 
filled to the stopper. 

11,125. (Dr. Willcow.) Do! you boil the cocaine P— 
No, it would destroy the cocaine to boil it. 

11,126. Do you have a solution of cocaine which 
you add to the sterilised water P—No, I use it in tablet 
form. 

11,127. (Chairman.) Do you give any other anes- 
thetics besides cocaine sub-mucously P—Not generally. 

11,128. You have never given chloroform sub- 
mucously P—No, but I have given chloroform by 
inhalation to my own father. 

11,129. But in your own practice as a dentist you 
have never given it?—Not for taking teeth out. I do 
not think it is a wise thing. 

11,130. Do you give nitrous oxide ?—No, I do not. 
I have helped to give nitrous oxide many times and 
I am conversant with it, of course. I know the 
peculiarities of it. 

11,131. As regards unregistered dentists, if they 
were forbidden to use nitrous oxide, do you think they 
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could get on very well with cocaine, and that nitrous 
oxide is not required?—No. I put it in this way. If 
you limit the unregistered, and the ante 1878 men, as 
I call them, or any of them, to any particular anes- 
thetic, you force some of them to use one that they are 
not accustomed to. 

11,132. But in your own practice you find a local 
anesthetic quite enough ?—I find that in my hands 
it is more successful than I think gas would be, because 
Ihave a longer time for the operation and the gums 
heal better; and I can give it to any one. I have 
never refused to give it to any person since I com- 
menced business on account of delicate health or old 
age. With gas, I should pick and choose; I should 
reject 50 per cent. of the people who come to me, not 
that there is any special danger, but that I get many 
cases in which the duration of anasthesia produced by 
nitrous oxide gas would not be sufficient. 

11,133. On what ground? Do you consider it 
unsafe >—No, I should not consider it the most suitable 
anesthetic in a tedious case; it is undesirable in that 
sense. I do not think it unsafe, but all are not good 
subjects for it. Where the gum is unhealthy gas is 
better than cocaine. I think that the freedom from 
accidents among, say, unregistered practitioners, and 
ante-1878 men, is due to their having no recognised 
qualification. I think they are on sufferance, and as 
they realize they are on sufferance I think there will 
be no accidents from it. But if it is directly legalised 
that they shall give gas only, then I think it might 
be a risky thing in the hands of any one who has not 
had some experience in that particular anesthetic. 

11,134, Iam not quite sure that I appreciate your 
point. - You cannot enact that a man shall give 
anzesthetics —I know that, but I mean to say that 
the Dentists Act says that a person shall be empowered 
to do this, that, and the other. If you put it in a 
negative way, I think it is better. 

11,135. In fact, you are satisfied with the law as it 
stands at present, which says nothing one way or the 
other ?—Yes. I think that if people could show that 
they have given an anzsthetic for some time they 
should still be empowered to use that particular 
anesthetic. 

11,136. I think you want to tell us something as to 
what caused you to give a local anesthetic like cocaine ? 
—It was really because I was afraid of taking a 
general anesthetic myself. When I first went to 
Bolton I suffered very much from neuralgia—I had 
about eight or nine weeks’ suffermg. JI had several 
teeth taken out. 

11,137. With or without anesthetics P— Without, as 
a rule—with a calorific fiuid principally composed of 
ether, I believe. 

11,138. It froze P—It has a freezing action. 
not satisfactory. 

11,139. I think that the result of your experience is 
that the risks in giving cocaine or a similar local 
anesthetic are nil P—Yes, under proper conditions. 

11,140. I was going to ask you about that. You 
have had a large experience and considerable skill, no 
doubt; but you would not trust them to anybody, 
would you ?—Yes, if they knew the routine and with 
the patient placed in a recumbent position and with 
a reasonable dose. When there is a little pallor in the 
face, provided you put the patient in a recumbent 
position and the chair is turned back, it is absolutely 
safe. 

11,141. In unskilful hands ?—Yes, they could not 
take any harm if the dose does not exceed half a 
grain. 

11,142. (Dr. Willcow.) Does it not require skill to 
know whether it is dangerous P—No, not if you see the 
patient turning white. 

11,143. But itis skill that makes you notice whether 
the patient is turning white, is it not P—Anyone would 
notice it. 

11,144. (Chairman.) Our difficulty, you see, is this, 
You may have certain unregistered people with very 
great skill and a very long training, but. when once 
you get away from registration you have no guarantee ? 
—There are 2,000 of the present registered practitioners 
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of dentistry who have not had the training that 
members of our society have had. 

11,145. But there is no guarantee for their training ? 
—There is a guarantee for the training of our members. 
There is no absolute guarantee for the others. I have 
journals here which will prove that I gave demon- 
strations three or four years ago and mentioned all 
these statements I am tellmg you now, and also a lot 
of the things mentioned in the Minutes of Evidence 
as regards the action of unregistered people not- 
sterilising the gums and other matters, 

11,146. You may have a guarantee as regards the 
members of your society, but what is the guarantee as 
regards a man who has not gone through that course ? 
—A man will only use an anesthetic that he is 
accustomed to and he feels confident about. We 
know, of course, that there are such people as insane 
people in the world, but I have only come across one 
or two cases in which people have administered 
anesthetics in you might say 

11,147. A crazy way?—A crazy way. When 
persons are dealing with human life they are naturally 
more careful than if they are dealing with material. 

11,148. In your opinion, at any rate, if people 
would always use proper cocaine and use a l per cent. 
solution you say that it is absolutely safe P—Absolutely 
safe, and in support of my assertion I beg to refer the 
Committee to an article by Professor H. A. Hare, M.D., 
professor in therapeutics in the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, and editor of the Therapeutical 
Gazette, in which journal, writing under the heading of 
* Progress in 1892,” he said “ that within the last decade 
* cocaine has proved a gain, the value of which cannot 
“ be estimated both for its anesthetic effect and its 
‘“« general systematic influence.” Reclus, at a meeting 
of the Académie de Médicine of Paris, said that 
“ local anesthesia by injections of cocaine, of which he 
“ has been a partisan for ten years, had not yet found 
many adherents. He thought it desirable to recall 
in a few words the principles to be observed in its 
employment and to explain the reason why accidents 
had been reported, from time to time, from its use. 
‘ He affirmed once again the eminent anesthetic 
properties of cocaine, which he considered to be 
superior to all those used with the same therapeutic 
object, and in particular to guaiacol, a drug which 
had recently been warmly recommended by one of 
his colleagues. He thought that the accidents 
attributed to cocaine could easily have been avoided 
if the indications he had recently laid down had 
been followed. They were to use only 1 per cent. 
solutions, never to exceed three or four grains of 
cocaine, to always place the patient in a recumbent 
position, and to avoid penetrating a vein. It was 
by observing these rules that he had been able to 
perform 3,500 operations without a single accident, 
nor did he even once observe an attack of syncope 
or vomiting. He employed cocaine exclusively 
where the field of operation was not too extensive. 
* Tn two cases he used it with success in amputating 
the arm, where, by reason of cardiac trouble, he was 
not able to give chloroform.” That is taken from 
the Medical Press of May 27th, 1896. I might say 
that there is no solution on the market for dental 
purposes that contains above 1 per cent., and 40 minims 
is supposed to be the limit of dose given. 

11,149. Now, will you give us the result of your 
own experience ?—The result of my experience is that 
when cocaine was first introduced all the dentists who 
seem to have taken to it used too strong a solution: 
they used a 10 per cent. solution quite commonly. 

11,150. And they had 10 per cent. of accidents, 
I suppose ?—More than 10 per cent., I daresay. And 
the solutions, of course, decomposed, which they were 
not aware of and grew a fungus and the cocaine was 
very impure. And the doses were excessive. 

11,151. And now people know better—at any rate 

ou do ?—Yes. 

11,152. You have something to tell us about 
Dr. Clifford Mitchell ?—Dr. Clifford Mitchell, writing 
in “ Dental Chemistry and Metallurgy,” 4th edition, in 
1896, page 307, says, “the purity of the drug is of the 
“ greatest importance; that the permanganate test 
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« should be used for possible organic impurities, and 
“ that toxic symptoms have followed injections of 
“ 99 per cent. solution, relieved by inhalation of amyl 
« nitrite, three drops at a time.” If it is possible to 
give a 20 per cent. solution to a person without any 
serious result, certainly I think a 1 per cent. solution 
should be considered safe. 

11,153. You would not hke to give a 20 per cent. 
solution ?—No, I should not. 

11,154. Or even a 5 per cent. solution P—No, my 
reason is that with a 20 per cent. solution you might 
get sufficient absorption to have an effect on the heart. 
IT do not think a 1 per cent. solution has any. direct 
effect on the heart. 

11,155. Do you ever find that in injecting into the 
gums you affect the glands?—No. I have heard of 
people who have had excessive doses of cocaine 
complaining afterwards of a lump in the throat, but 
that is globus hystericus and has nothing whatever to 
do with the cocaine. 

11,156. You have never perceived paralysis of the 
breathing apparatus in the throat as the result of your 
administration of cocaine P—Never. 

11,157. You yourself, of course, prefer cocaine very 
much to a general anesthetic ?—To anything, for 
dentistry of course. 

11,158. Not for taking off a leg, of course. I see 
you say that, in your opinion, the use of cocaine does 


away with any danger of having to perform the ~ 


operation of tracheotomy ?—Yes. 

11,159. Is that because you find that there is no 
paralysis of the air-passage )—Yes, and on account of 
consciousness. If any foreign substance got into the 
larynx, I am afraid it would come out quicker than it 
went in; or if in the gullet the patient would probably 
swallow it. I have had two people swallow teeth— 
they simply passed through them. 

11,160. Were you able to relieve them? What did 
you do? Didyou give them an emetic ?—No, I simply 
told them to take soft food, that was all. 

11,161. And nature would relieve them in time ?— 
Yes. The healing process is more rapid than with v. 
general anesthetic, and the reason is that the part is 
kept anzsthetised for about four hours. For half an 
hour it is distinctly so—from 20 minutes to half an 
hour—it depends on the circumstances, and you might 
say that the result of the mechanical action of forcing 
the tooth from the socket has died away before the 
anesthesia has passed away, and the consequence is that 
the gums are not sore on the following day, and you 
can take teeth out day by day from the same patient 
and no swelling or soreness follows. 

11,162. In conclusion, what have you to tell us P— 
As a matter of safety it can be administered to old 
people even with senile heart. A person past middle 
life will tolerate cocaine better than a person under 
middle life, in the teens say. I suppose perhaps the 
right side of the heart is stronger—there is more 
determination of blood to the head after middle life as 
a rule. I do not approve, however, of some of the 
proprietary preparations on the market. And I think 
that all preparations put on the market should bear 
the date of dispensing, if they contain cocaine which 
cannot be boiled to sterilise it; they should have it 
stated on the label, not only in the interest of the 
dentist, but in that of everybody for whom it is used. 
Of course, eucaine solutions can be sterilised by boiling, 
bat I do not advocate any ready made solutions of 
cocaine, because they lose their power by keeping and 
become toxic as well; in time there is a fungoid 
growth. 

11,163. Any general conclusions that you have come 
to we shall be glad to hear?—I might say that in 
Lancashire and the North yonder, generally from 70 
to 80 per cent. of extractions are ynder local anesthetics 
to-day. A 

11,164. In supersession, so to speak, of nitrous 
oxide ?—Yes, nitrous oxide is dying out very rapidly. 
There is not one case of nitrous oxide now this year, 
I think, where there are 20 or 30, possibly 40 cases, of 
these local anesthetics. A year or two back, of course, 
it was different. 


11,165. It was just the other way about ?—Yes, a 
few years back. 

11,166. How many non-registered people are there 
in Lancashire to-day do you suppose who are 
administering cocaine ?—If you take my own district, 
Bolton, say, in Lancashire (I see it is not mentioned in 
Dr. Hewitt’s list or given in the Lancet), the Poor Law 
Union and the district just around there, is a population 
of 600,000, I should say roughly. There are about five 
licentiates in dental surgery, and there will be 30 
unregistered practitioners and about 16 registered as 
being in bona-fide practice in 1878. Farnworth has 
about 26,000 or 27,000, and there is not a registered 
dentist in the place. There are a few doctors in 
Farnworth, but they do not take teeth out. 

11,167. The ante-1878 men are under the old 
system, but, still, they are registered P—Yes, those 
registered men are mostly old spinners in mills and 
men from the foundries who did their dental work at 
night and got registered. I know of one who gave gas 
to his present wife, many years ago, not very far from 
me, and it pretty well frightened his life out. He has 
never given gas since. 

11,168. He frightened his wife’s life out, did he 
not?—Very nearly. He frightened himself anyway. 
And not only that, but the registered dentists are 
sending out unregistered men with a bag and gas ina 
cylinder to give gas in the homes of the people. 

11,169. You mean, to assist in it?—No, they are 
going out single handed. Unregistered young .men 
are going out with a bag and a cylinder with gas in it 
into the country districts and taking teeth out for 
registered dentists. 

11,170. Would it not be advisable that somebody 
should call the attention of the General Medical 
Council to it?—I think the practice of dentistry 
and the use of anesthetics by unregistered people 
covered by dentists has been reported to the Council 
and they have taken no action so far as I know. 

11,171. In your opinion is it not exceedingly 
objectionable that a man should administer a general 
anesthetic and operate at the same time ?—Certainly, 
he ought to have somebody at least who is competent 
with him; a man who has had a few years’ experience 
is quite sufficient. . 

11,172. But still there ought to be some person 
with some experience present. However skilful a man 
may be he is not fit to operate and look after the 
anesthetic at the same time P—No. 

11,173. Apart from other dangers ?—Yes, there is 
a danger in a man operating and giving the anesthetic 
also. 

11,174. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) That does not 
apply to local anzstheticsP—No, not to local 
anesthetics. 

11,175. (Chairman.) I am not speaking about 
yourself, you have had a long training and area man 
of skill and experience; but what guarantee is there 
that these 30 unregistered practitioners in your district, 
when they first took to administering cocaine, knew 
anything about it ?—I do not think any man would 
take to administering cocaine unless he had had some 
experience of it. The bulk of those 30 men have 
had a proper apprenticeship. Most of them have — 
had a proper apprenticeship and the indentures say 
that they will be taught all the branches of dentistry. 
They are taken as apprentices by registered dentists 
before they have entered for the preliminary examina- 
tion, and when the five years are up, they find that 
the five years have been wasted, it does not count. 

11,176. You mean that a good many men go as 
apprentices to registered dentists, and then they find 
after they have served their apprenticeship that it is of 
no use?—Yes, the registered dentists take them for 
boy labour—it is nothing less; and they take a premium 
with them too. 

11,177. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) To do the mechanical 
work in the workshops ?—Yes; they operate also later, 
and when they have finished their time and are com- 
pelled to make a living for themselves they are all 
that is bad. 

11,178. (Chairman.) Generally, what is your objection 
to the ordinary dentist's course that a dentist has now 
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to go through in order to be registered ?—Supposing 
I had to put my son through, I cannot teach him 
dentistry in any shape or form to count as part of the 
curriculum ; I should have to pay a premium to some 
other registered person. He would have to serve the 
usual course and there would be no recognised instruc- 
tion practice. He would have to go through the usual 
curriculum at some recognised teaching institution. 

11,179. You think that the qualifications are put too 
high under the present Act ?—Far too high. I do not 
mean to say that I would reduce the qualifications ; 
the higher qualifications a man gets the better. If he 
can add medical qualifications to his dental qualifications 
so much the better; he will get a better class of 
patients, no doubt, and people who can pay. But I 
think the L.D.S. qualification at present both costs too 
much and is too exclusive to benefit the working 
classes. I can give you an instance in point. In the 
flying week at Blackpool, on the Monday, a person went 
in Manchester to five or six dentists and found them all 
out. She went to a certain well-known L.D.S., who 
speaks very often at the British Dental Association 
meetings—— 

11,180. And he was flying?—I do not know 
whether he was there or not, but there was someone in 
attendance and half a guinea was demanded for taking 
her tooth out in the ordinary way without an anesthetic. 

11,181. That is too much for ordinary people ? 
—Yes. I say that the members of our Society in 

particular are a necessity. I know there are people 
who ought not to be allowed to practice, but take the 
respectable unregistered practitioners, they are a 
necessity to the public, there is no doubt about it. And 
anesthetics are also a necessity; the people will not 
have a tooth out without. 

11,182. Really P—I do not take five teeth out a 
week without anesthetics. In Lancashire they will not 
have it without anesthetics. If a man did it his 
business would be gone. I do not take five teeth out 
a week without anesthetics, and have not done so for 
the last 20 years. 

11,183. But on the other hand (I am interested in 
what you say) you think that general anesthetics are 
gradually going out and local anesthetics are taking 
their place >—Yes, simply because a person will not 
lose consciousness, they prefer to be “ present at the 
operation.” 

11,184. There is no special pleasure that I know of 
in seeing your tooth come out, but everybody, of course, 
has an objection to being made unconscious P—I may 
say that I believe the principal trouble with local 
anzsthetics is not due to the anexsthetic, but to shock- 
fright. : 

11,185. Do you think that a local anesthetic does not 
diminish shock ?—Yes, it diminishes surgical shock 
certainly. It is nervous shock—fright—that I mean. 

11,186. You mean that a person who has a local 
anesthetic, still suffers from fright ?—Certainly, if they 
are facing an operation. Well, I am rather nervous 
myself, I might as well admit it. In fact it is through 
that nervousness that I dare not take a general 
anesthetic myself, and that I gave my attention to 
* locals.” ; 

11,187. [think you know that there has been an 
action lately against the London Hygienic Institution. 
That body has nothing to do with your Society P—No, 
we think them very much below us, 

11,188, (Dr. Willcow.) You had had a very exten- 
sive medical experience with your father before you 
took up dentistry at all ?—Yes, five years. 

11,189. And you gained a lot of practical knowledge 
in medicine and surgery during that time ?—Yes. 

11,190. So that your knowledge is probably greater 
than that of many other members of the Society which 
you represent ?—Possibly on one point only—on this 
particular point ; but there are lots of members of the 
Society who have far more knowledge than I have, say, 
on general anatomy or physiology. 

11,191. But on general medicine and surgery you 
probably have much more knowledge than the average ? 
—yYes, but there are exceptions; there are some very 
clever men in the Society. 
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11,192. I may take it that you yourself did not 
undertake any courses of anatomy or dissecting >—No, 
I simply had books. I have a large library of medical 
books now. I have all my father’s books and his instru- 
ments too, for that matter. 

11,193. As regards cocaine, how many teeth would 
you take out at a sitting under cocaine ?—Not more 
than five. 

11,194. You would go so far as to take out five ?— 
Yes. Would it be better if I showed you a report in 
proof (presenting copies of the ‘Mouth Mirror”) as 
to two demonstrations I have given ? 

11,195. Thank you very much, but I think that 
answer is sufficient. For taking out one tooth, how 
many drops of solution would you use ?—I usually mix 
the same quantity for all. I usually mix half a grain 
of cocaine and I should possibly use all the lot for 
two, three, four, or five. 

11,196, Would you use more than half a grain P— 
Never. I have given half a grain twice in the day and 
repeated it every day for a week, 

11,197. (Chairman.) You mean, taking out teeth 
day by day ?—Morning and night—two sittings in one 
day. I might say that my business is not confined to 
Lancashire ; I have patients here in London now. 

11,198. (Dr. Willcox.) Do you frequently have to 
place your patients in a recumbent position before 
giving them cocaine P—No ; I do not think I have had 
to place one in a recumbent position for three or four 
years, and then never for above five minutes, and never 
before the operation. 

11,199. Are you aware that cocaine affects the 
heart ?—I do not think a 1 per cent. solution affects 
the heart directly. I do not know how it can get there 
at all. 

11,200. Do you know that in that recent case of 
the London Hygienic Institute a 1 per cent. solution 
was used ?—I do not know what strength they used, 
or how much of a ready-made solution. They say all 
sorts of things, of course. 

11,201. Do you know that some people are very 
susceptible to cocaine ?—Yes, hysterical people only, 
but it is not of a dangerous nature. Hysterical people, 
anemic people, and people subject to tobacco. Alcohol 
does not affect them. 

11,202. (Chairman.) Do you mean people who smoke 
cigars P—If people come who have recently smoked a 
strong pipe or a strong cigar you will very often see 
a slight pallor—nothing more than that. 

11,203. (Dr. Wilicow.) Would you be surprised to 
know that two-thirds of a grain of cocaine has 
caused death if it is given under the skin?—TI have 
known a hypodermic needle-prick cause death, without 
anything more, from shock. 

11,204. Do you admit that cocaine is a poison ?—It 
is a poison in a very large dose; but I have Dr. Buxton’s 
statement here that he has known a person take 20 grains 
and it did not poison him. 

11,205. (Chatrman.) Would that be a person who 
was habituated to it >—No, a single dose. 

11,206. (Dr. Willcox.) Are you aware that several 
cases are recorded where one grain caused death ?— 
I doubt if it was the cocaine that caused death. 

11,207. Cases in which death has followed the 
administration of cocaine ?—It may be. The only 
case I am conversant with at present is the case 
of a Russian chemist over here a short time ago, and 
he gave it to an anemic woman and probably kept 
her in an upright position. He did not seem to know 
much about cocaine. 

11,208. You do not admit that cocaine is a dangerous 
poison ?—Under proper conditions, I do not. It ig 
much safer than morphine. Morphine is a very un- 
reliable injection. The margin of safety with cocaine 
T should think is from 10 to 20 times that of morphine, 
and hospital nurses give morphine regularly. 

11,209. Do you think that great care is necessary 
in the administration of cocaine >—Reasonable care only; 
common-sense care I think is all that is necessary, if 
the routine is known. 

11,210. Do you think that any person should be 
allowed to give cocaine without some training ?—T 
do, not, 
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11,211. (Chairman.)’ Where would you draw the 
line ?—I should draw. the line at a person who has 
been at a fair number of demonstrations and has had 
some training as apprentice with a dentist and has 
seen a sufficient number of cases. 

11,212. (Dr. Willcow.) What. guarantee can you 
have as regards that training ?—In regard to our 
Society, a man must have served an apprenticeship 
of not less than three years and must have been 
two years on his own account; ib was one year—now 
it is two years; so that he must have ‘had five years’ 
experience, and attended many demonstrations. 

11,213. (Chairman.). I do not understand that two 
years on his own account. . That seems to be an interval 
during which he is like Mahomet’s coffin, suspended 
between earth and heaven ?—After he has finished his 
apprenticeship—he may have stayed longer than three 
years with a dentist, but he must have served three 
years’ apprenticeship—if he wants to join our Society he 
must also have been in business on his own account as 
principal at least two years. 

11,214. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) But for those two 
years he is a dangerous man P—No; he has had not 
less than three years training previously, usually five 

ears. 

11,215. (Chairman.) He must be a dangerous man 
because you will not have him without the two years. 
Otherwise, why do you make that condition >—The 
reason is that we want to keep our Society select in 
the sense that we will not have inexperienced and 
unproven persons as members. We are responsible for 
them. 

11,216. (Dr. Willcox.) Is it your view as regards the 
administration of cocaine that only qualified medical 
men, qualified dentists and members of your Society, 
should be allowed to give cocaine?—I think it is 
perfectly right that any man who can make a statutory 
declaration that he has given it for a period should 
continue to give it ; but if any Act was passed I should 
certainly debar all, except medical men, from giving 
chloroform. 

11,217. I am talking about cocaine. What do you 
say as regards cocaine P—I think that cocaine is as safe 
as any anesthetic that there is. 

11,218. But you have not answered my question. I 
want you to tell me, is it your view that qualified 
medical men, qualified dentists and members of your 
Society only, should be allowed to give cocaine ?>—No, 
that would be rather unfair to some who are not 
members of our Society, who have a fair amount of 
knowledge and experience. We do not say that we 
represent every skilful unregistered person, but we 
represent the bulk of them. 

11,219. What would you suggest as being the limi- 
tation for the future. Assuming, as you say, that 
people who have had experience now in the administra- 
tion of cocaine may be allowed to give it, what 
guarantee have you for the future?’—I should be 
inclined to suggest that a register should be formed on 
the lines of the Dentists Act, and that those who could 
show that they were bond fide giving any particular 
anesthetic other than chloroform should go on that 
exemption register. 

11,220. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) That is for the past. 
What do you suggest for the future >—They would not 
be able to go on; they would not be administering it. 

11,221. (Chairman.) Would you let future genera- 
tions go on that register P—No, not future generations. 
Then the door would be closed immediately. 

11,222. Ata fixed date P—Yes. 

11,223. (Dr. Willcox.) Then how about men taking 
up the practice of dentistry >—They must go through 
the usual course of training, I suppose. 

11,224. What is that training to be? We have 
qualified medical men and qualified dentists, and what 
about the rest?—There would ye no more after we 
died out; they would all be qualified by the usual 
course. 

11,225. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) But you tell us 
that is impossible —~No, you would get them in time. 
It will take time. “at 

11,226. (Chairman.) Your society is to be.a sort of 
intermediate stage >—No ; I mean to say that weshould 


be in the same position as the ante-1878 men—that is, 
the men described as being in practice in 1878—are 
now. 

11,227. What you mean is that you want an exten- 
sion of the 1878 principle to the present day, so as to 
include you ?—Yes. 

11,228. And then what about the future P—They 
would have to go through the usual educational 
portals. 

11,229. (Dr. Willcow.) Then for the future only 
qualified medical men and qualified dentists would be 
allowed to administer cocaine P—Yes, I think that is 
the only reasonable course. 

11,230. (Str Horatio Shephard.) Would not the 
result of that be that 20 or 25 years hence the same 
trouble would begin all over again ?—No, it cannot 
possibly ; nobody would be allowed to administer 
anesthetics except those on this particular register. ~ 

11,231. (Chairman.) But your society would be 
adding new members ?—But you would not take the 
society as a society; you would take the members 
individually. 

11,232. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Besides, you have 
told us that the course required for the L.D.S. isa 
course which it is impossible that the men can go 
through, and that it is too expensive ?—I do not know 
how they would have to deal with that. The only 
thing is that when the door is closed there would be a 
greater inducement for people to go to colleges. 

(Chairman.) Surely that ought to have happened in 
1878—that is our difficulty. 

11,232a. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) The closing of the 
door did not have that effect in 1878. Why should it 
have that effect now ?—Only the title was reserved— 
practice was not controlled as it would be in this case. 

11,233. (Chairman.) What you suggest is that the 
dose given in 1878 should be repeated ?—Certainly. 
We have vested interests, we consider, now. You 
would probably think so if you had built a surgery 
like I did 17 years ago with about £3,000 sunk there. — 

11,234. We do not dispute that. The difficulty is 
where to draw the line between individuals. When 
once you get outside the regular qualifications, the 
difficulty is where to draw the line between individuals 
with great skill and experience and others who have not 
that same skill and experience P—I might suggest also, 
as regards cocaine, that in comparison with general 
anesthetics the dose is a fixed dose, and that with 
general anesthetics, particularly the more deadly ones, 
you bring in the skill of the operator to a considerable 
extent, because the dose is not fixed. 

11,235. It is not the case then, I assume, with 
local anzesthetics as it is with general anesthetics, that 
according to the individuals you have to give the 
dose P—With local anesthetics it is a fixed dose gene- 
rally. With a general anesthetic you have to have 
skill to know when the patient has had_ sufficient. 
With gas it is almost a fixed dose; they very rarely 
give gas for above 50 seconds—an inhalation of about 
11 or 12 inspirations ; so that it is practically a fixed 
dose. , 

11,236. (Dr. Willcow.) Your view is that general 
anesthetics must be given with very great care ?— 
Yes, more so than local anesthetics. That is one 
reason why I do not use them. I can do a more 
difficult operation under cocaine than they usually do 
with any general anesthetic. To get some canine teeth 
out, I have occasionally to use both hands to remove 
them, and if the person was under a general anesthetic 
it would pull him out of the chair, or you would have 
to have somebody to hold him. Lancashire teeth, you 
know, are said to be different from what they are down 
here. These colliers are not allowed to smoke in the 
pit, so they chew tobacco all day, and their teeth are 
worn flat on the top; they become part and parcel of 
the jaw bone almost in time, and you can hardly sever 
them from the bone. They are more used, of course, 
and like muscle, the more they are used the harder 
they become ; they become more knit to the bone. 

11,237. Do you think that some restriction should 
be put upon the administration of general anwstheties ? 
—Only on the more powerful ones, not on gas,” 
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11,258. On chloroform ?—Certainly. 

11,239. And ether ?—I think a medical man ought 
to be called in for ether and for ethyl chloride. 

11,240. In fact, for all but gas?—Yes, gas and 
local anesthetics, I think, ought to be left reasonably 
free. 

11,241. You say that you think a medical man 
ought to be called in for other general anesthetics ?— 
Yes, the more powerful ones. 

11,242. (Chairman.) Will you kindly hand in, so 
that we may get it upon the notes, the statement that 
your solicitor has kindly furnished for us, and also 


some corrections that. Mr. Butterfield wishes to make ? 
—Certainly. I-might say that I have here an original 
copy of the depositions taken in the case of Eliza 
Ann Cole, a Nottingham case which has heen men- 
tioned to you, and which under a misunderstanding 
has been mixed up with a Burnley case, in which the 
man concerned was not a member of our society. I 
may further mention that the head ofthe London 
Hygienic Institute offered a 
Benevolent Fund, which was refused. He is not a 
member of our society. 
The witness handed in the following documents :— 


STATEMENT of Mr. Percy James Hatt Rosrnson, Solicitor to the Incorporated Society of 
Extractors and Adaptors of Teeth, Limited. 


With regard to questions 2955, 2956, and 2957 in 
Mr. Butterfield’s evidence on the Ninth Day (First 
Volume of Evidence, page 108), as to how the law 
could distinguish between a member of the Incorpo- 
rated Society and any other person who chooses to 
call himself an extractor of teeth, the Society would 
suggest that if prohibition of the administration of 
anesthetics were thought desirable in the interests of 
the public, such prohibition and restriction could be 
brought about by the following process, which would 
at the same time preserve to existing unregistered 
practitioners their right to practise, viz. :— 

The passing of a new Act to amend the Dentists 
Act, 1878. 

This Act should provide in effect :— 

(1) That after a specified date, say, Ist January 1911, 
the administration, by any person or persons, not 
registered under the Act or under the Dentists Act, 
1878, and not being a legally qualified medical practi- 
tioner, of a general anzsthetic (to be defined by the 
statute) should be an offence punishable on summary 
conviction of the offender by the imposition of a 
penalty of 20. upon his first conviction, and 501. upon 
a second or subsequent conviction. 

(2) If a registered practitioner should employ an 
unregistered person, not a legally qualified medical 
practitioner, to administer such general anesthetic he 
should be liable to the same penalties as the adminis- 
trator of the anesthetic. 

(3) Any person who has been bond fide engaged in 
the practice of dentistry and dental surgery as a 
principal for himself or the firm of which he is a 
partner, or the company of which he is a director for 
a period of not less than two years prior to the passing 
of the Act shall be entitled to be registered on the 
register created by the Dentists Act, 1878, and kept 
pursuant to the provisions of that statute. The proof 
of the person being so engaged shall be statutory 
declarations that the applicant has been engaged in 
such bond fide practice of dentistry and is of good 
character and repute by— 

(a) The applicant himself. 

(b) A legally qualified medical practitioner of the 

town or one of the towns im which the 
applicant carries on his practice. 

(c) By a resident householder of such town. 

(4) In the event of a refusal by the registrar to 
register an applicant, the applicant shall have the right 
of appeal to a judge in the King’s Bench Division 
sitting in Chambers, who shall have the power (if he 
thinks fit) to order the attendance of the applicant and 
his references before him for the purpose of examining 
them orally as to the contents of their statutory 
declarations. 

(5) Any person making a false declaration should 
be liable to criminal proceedings under the Statutory 
Declarations Act, 1835. 

(6) All persons registered under this Act should be 
entitled to all the benefits and privileges of the 
Dentists Act, 1878, provided that nothing in this Act 
shall confer upon such persons the right to use the 
title of “surgeon” in connection with any other 
description, title, or designation, and all persons 
registered under this Act should be subject to the 
provisions and regulations relating to registered 
dental practitioners contained in the Dentists Act, 
1878, 


The Act would have to be read in conjunction with 
the Dentists Act, 1878, and certain sections of that 
Act would require to be repealed or amended to fit in 
with the altered conditions. 

The foregoing suggestions are merely put forward 
as a basis upon which to frame an Act of Parliament, 
and do not deal with the matter in detail, but if the 
Committee would permit it, the society would be 
pleased to put their proposals more fully before them. 

With regard to the memorandum of Mr. Morton 
Smale, in which he states :— 

“I consider that no unregistered practitioner is 
entitled to practise as a dentist or to teach others to 
evade the provisions of the Dentists Act, or that he is 
justified in administering anzsthetics.”’ 

The Society desire to call the attention of the 
Committee to the following dicta of judges of the 
Appellate Courts of the United Kingdom and of 
the promoters of the Dentists Act, 1878. 

The Master of the Rolls, Sir H. Cozens Hardy, 
said (on the hearing of the case of Bellerby v. Heyworth 
and Bowen in the Court of Appeal) :— 

“There is nothing in the Dentists Act to prevent a 
man doing any dentists’ work. It is not wrong under 
that Act for any man to do dentists’ work, and it is 
not wrong for him to inform the public that he does 
that which it is lawful for him to do.” 

Lord Moncrieff, in the case of Emslie v. Patterson 
(Scotch Law Reports), said :— 

“The Act (z.e., the Dentists Act, 1878) does not 
prohibit the practice of dentistry.’’ 

The Lord Chief Baron of Ireland, in a case before 
the Irish Courts, said :— 

“The Act does not prohibit an unregistered person 
from practising.” 

Sir John Lubbock, in introducing the Dentists Act, 
1878, into the House of Commons, said :— 

“The principal object was to protect the public 
against quacks by giving them an opportunity of 
ascertaining whether dentists'were properly qualified.” 

And when the Bill was in the Committee stage he 
said :— 

“The real object of the Bill is to enable the public 
to distinguish between educational dentists.” —(Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary Debates.) 

While this Bill was under consideration Sir John 
Lubbock received a deputation of chemists and 
druggists, who protested that their rights were being 
interfered with by the Bill, and he said that it was 
not the intention of the Bill to interfere with such 
simple operations as extracting or stopping teeth. 

The Dentists Act, 1878, was promoted by the Dental 
Reform Committee, the late Mr. John Tomes acting as 
President, and the late Mr. Smith Turner as the 
Secretary of the Committee. The Committee issued a 
circular to Members of the House of Commons appealing 
for their support for the Bill, and stated in this 
circular :— 

“The object of the Bill is to provide for the 
registration of dentists at present in practice and of 
such dental practitioners as shall hereafter have been 
properly educated and examined, for the practice of 
their profession, and not to establish an exclusive 
right to practise, but an exclusive admission to the 


register and to the use of the title ‘ Dentist,’ ‘Dental 
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The Society submit, therefore that there is no 
foundation for the suggestion of Mr. Morton Smale 
that their members are not entitled to practise, or are 
evading the provisions of the Dentists Act, 1878. 

They further submit that the statistics tendered to 
this Committee, and the evidence given before the 
Committee of the House of Lords who held an inquiry 
in 1907 into the practice of dentistry by companies, 
show conclusively that the unregistered practitioners 
are carrying on their practices and are administering 
anesthetics to the benefit and advantage of the 
community. 

They desire further to point out with reference to 
Mr. Tomes’ statement (Q. and A. 4216): “That much 
“ mischief is done by unqualified practitioners in the 
‘* Midlands and the North.” No cases were quoted in 
support of this statement, and no opportunity has 
therefore been given to the Committee or to other 
persons to verify the accuracy of the answer. In 
the one case in which Mr. Tomes has given detailed 
particulars, viz., the Ethyl Chloride Fatality, it is 
submitted that the evidence given at the coroner’s 
inquest and the particulars supplied to the Committee 
show that Mr. Tomes’ statement is inaccurate and that 
he has confused the case in question with another 
case. 

That with regard to Questions 2697 and 2698 and 
Mr. Matheson’s answers thereto, that he would not dream 
of excepting ante-1878 practitioners who were regis- 
tered from the administration of nitrous oxide gas, on 
the ground that the legislature would not legislate retro- 
spectively, it is desired to point out that the Dentists 
Act, 1878, did not confer upon any person either the 
right to practise dentistry or to administer anesthetics, 
but that the statute merely conferred upon certain 
individuals, viz., those who registered under the Act, 
the right to the use of the title Dentists, &c., the Act 
dealing with a right of title and not a right of practice, 
and that the right of the registered practitioner to 
administer an anesthetic is only the same right as 
that of the unregistered practitioner, viz., the right 
conferred by the common law of the land, and common 
custom and usage. ; 

That with regard to Question 2712 and the answer 
of Mr. Matheson, that the fact ‘of a man being on the 
register shows that he has been educated and trained 
and examined in those things he sets out to perform 
for the benefit of the public is incorrect. 

Out of a total of 4,994 persons registered in the 
Dentists Register for 1909 there are 2,043 who were 
registered on their own declaration that they were in 
bond fide practice of dentistry, without any additional 
qualifications. 

Some of these persons were admitted as recently as 
1891 upon making statutory declarations that they 
were in practice before 1878, although the Act pro- 
vided that a person who wished to be registered upon 
such declaration must register himself before 1879. 

The mere fact of registration affords no such 
guarantee as Mr. Matheson suggests, and the fact that 
registered dentists who are not qualified by examina- 
tion are using the same designations as those qualified 
by examination, such as ‘‘ Surgeon Dentist ”’ or ‘* Dental 
Surgeon,” is calculated to mislead, and has, I am 
informed, been known to mislead the public as to the 
exact position of the so-called ‘ Surgeon Dentist,’ who, 
although he may be, and in many instances is, well 
qualified to attend to the dental requirements of the 
public, yet holds no diploma, and has given to the 
authorities no proof of his qualifications either as a 
surgeon or a dentist. 





That with regard to questions 11,230 to i1,233 
inclusive, I desire to poimt out that, in 1878, the 
practice of dentistry was not prohibited, but any 
person was free to practice, though he could not use 
the title dentist unless registered. 

Numbers of individuals thought the advantage of 
using the title dentist was not sufficient to make it 
worth their while to spend the time and money neces- 
sary to qualify them, not necessarily for their profession, 
but to sit for examination entitling them to the degree 
of L.D.S., and as, in addition, when registered practi- 
tioners were subject to the jurisdiction of the General 
Medical Council and restricted in their advertisements, 
they preferred to forego the right to the title dentist, 
and this to a large extent accounts for the position 
to-day. 

If the suggestions I have put forward were adopted, 
after 1911 no unregistered practitioner could administer 
an anesthetic without breaking the law, and conse- 
quently the administration of anesthetics by unregis- 
tered persons would be stamped out. 

Further, if thought desirable, this prohibition could 
be extended to the practice of dentistry by the following 
provisions :— 

Any persons not being registered under the Act 
or the Dentists Act, 1878, and not being a legally 
qualified medical practitioner who should practice 
dentistry or dental surgery, or perform any surgical 
operation in the human mouth habitually or for gain, 
should be lable to the same conviction and punishment 
as an unregistered person who administered an 
anesthetic. 

Any person or persons, or body of persons, using 
or applying a name, title, addition, description or 
designation to themselves or their work or the premises 
kept, used, or rented by them of dentist, dental prac- 
titioner or any other name, title, addition, or descrip- 
tion, implying that. they are qualified to practice 
dentistry, or that the practice of dentistry or dental 
surgery is carried on by them or at the premises 
referred to in the notification, should be lable on 
summary conviction to similar penalties. 

Some exemptions should, however, be made in 
favour of persons engaged in bond fide practice at the 
passing of the Act. As I have suggested in paragraphs 
3, 4, 5 and 6 of my Statement, in the event of the 
prohibition of the administration of anzsthetics, and 
such practitioners engaged in bond fide practice should 
be admitted to the Register upon the terms indicated 
and be subject in all respects to the provisions of the 
Dentists Act, 1878. 

These provisions would not merely restrict the use 
of a title as did the Dentists Act, 1878, but would 
prohibit practice by unregistered practitioners. 

In 1878 no proof was required that the applicant 
for registration was in bond fide practice, whereas the 
proofs I have suggested as to bond fide practice afford 
a guarantee that the applicant is a competent prac- 


titioner. 


Moreover, as every practitioner would be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the General Medical Council, if 
a few undesirable persons crept on to the Register 
they would soon be weeded out, as the attention of the 
various associations connécted with the profession 
would be concentrated upon malpractices by the 
registered. 

At the present time, according to my experience, 
these bodies pay more attention to the undesirables 
amongst the unregistered than to the black sheep 
amongst the registered. 


StaTEeMENT of further Evidence of Mr. Frep BUTTERFIELD. 


I am Secretary of the Incorporated Society of 
Extractors and Adaptors of Teetly, Ltd. 

I have perused the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Departmental Committee. 

I desire to call attention to certain questions put to 
Mr. C. E. Tomes, and to certain answers made by him 
which are incorrect and which were doubtless made 
under a misapprehension in consequence of his not 
having, as he stated, his papers with him. 


In answer to Question 4179, page 151, Mr. Tomes 
stated that the figures of 1,249,167 cases was an unlikely 
figure, because in the whole number of years that the 
Dental Hospital in London has gone on, speaking with- 
out book, Mr. Tomes’ impression was that was about 
the figure they had arrived at after about 40 years. 

I desire to point out that the figures quoted relate 
not to one particular town, but to the whole of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Mr. Tomes further made the following statement 
with regard to the one fatality under ethyl chloride 
referred to by me :— 

«That is an instructive case for the present purpose, 
because at the inquest on that case the most gross 
ignorance was displayed by the man who had adminis- 
tered it as to the dosage, its effects, what it was and 
all about it.” (Question and Answer 4179.) 


Further, Mr. Tomes stated :— 

“Tf you refer to the evidence (I coald have given 
you chapter and verse, only I came up at short notice), 
he displayed the most gross ignorance of its properties 
dosage and all about it—he knew nothing about it, in 
fact, judging from newspaper reports of the case.” 
~ (Question and Answer 4180.) 

Later on, in answer to Question 4207, Mr. Tomes 
said :— 

“He did not think an unqualified person ought 
to be allowed for any operative purpose to administer 
general anesthetics, even though he had all the 
experience of this particular society we had before 
us, as in the only case that we know of we are aware 
that one of their body showed the most complete 
ignorance of what he was about and of the agent he 
was using.” (Question and Answer 4206 and 4207.) 

« That was in the case of death from ethyl chloride P 
—Yes.” (Question and Answer 4208.) 

(Sir Horatio Shephard.) “The Nottingham case P— 
Yes. (Question and Answer 4209.) 

I say that Mr. Tomes is in error in saying either 
that the newspaper reports in that case, or the facts in 
that case, showed that the member of our society 
displayed gross ignorance. 


The member of our society was Mr. Frederick 
Palmer, who then carried on practice at No. 1, Hounds 
Gate, but who, owing to the increase in his practice, 
has since been compelled to move to larger premises, 
situate at No. 8, Albert Street, Nottingham. 

The name of the patient was Mrs. Hliza Ann Cope. 

An inquest was held by the coroner for Notting- 
ham on the 6th March 1907. 

At this inquest Mr. Palmer was represented by 
Mr. C. E. W. Lucas, Solicitor, of Nottingham. 

The British Dental Association, although they had 
no interest in the case and no locus standi, were repre- 
sented by a firm of solicitors, Nottingham. 

A copy of the depositions supplied by Mr. Rothera, 
the Coroner for Nottingham, and a newspaper report 
of the case, are submitted. 

it will be seen from these papers that the case to 
which Mr. Tomes was referring was not the case of 
Mr. Palmer, who, as I have already stated, is the only 
member of our society who has had any fatality while 
administering a general anesthetic. 

I therefore ask that, in justice to Mr. Palmer and 
our society, these facts may be published. 

If the Committee desire to question Mr. Palmer 
personally with regard to the matter, I will arrange for 
his attendance. 

That with regard to Question and Answer 4216, 
I desire to point out that there is no justification for 
the statement that much mischief has been done by 
unqualified practitioners, especially in the Midlands 
and in the North. 

If the Committee desire it, the society could 
arrange for other members from other districts to 
speak as to the practice done by unregistered 
practitioners in the Midlands and in the North. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday next at 2.15 o'clock. 
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PRESENT : 
Sir MACKENZIE CHALMERS, K.C.B., C.S.1. (Chairman). 


Sir Matcoim Moreis, K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S. 


| 


Sir Horatio SHEPHARD, LL.D. 
Mr. J. F. Moynan (Secretary). 


Sir DonaLp MacAuistrer, K.C.B., M.D. (Camb.), called in and examined. 


11,243. (Chatrman.) You are President of the 
General Medical Council and Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Glasgow ?—I am. 

11,244. And you are kindly going to tell us what 
has happened in the General Medical Council as 
regards instruction in anesthetics ?—With pleasure. 
I would mention first that, eight years ago, the Society 
of Anesthetists approached the General Medical 
Council with a request that the administration of 
anesthetics should be included in the schedule of com- 
pulsory subjects of instruction for medical degrees. 

11,245. That was in November 1901?—Yes. I 
should say, by way of explaining my reference to the 
schedule of compulsory subjects, that the General 
Medical Council has, strictly speaking, no power to 
require any particular subject to be included in the 
medical curriculum. Its statutory powers are to see 
that the course of study and the examinations to be 
gone through for the medical qualification are sufficient 
to guarantee the proficiency of medical practitioners in 
all branches of practice; but in order to secure that 
proficiency they have two powers. One is to inspect 
the examinations and to require information from 


2960, 


‘is an indirect power of compulsion. 


the examining bodies as to what courses of instruction 
they prescribe; and secondly, if they are not satisfied 
with the answers as to the course of study, or if they 
are not satisfied with the standard of the examinations, 
they can report that to the Privy Council, and the Privy 
Council can then, if it sees fit, and if it is satisfied that 
the objections of the General Medical Council are sound, 
remove the qualification of that particular licensing 
body from the list of registerable qualifications. 

11,246. It is an indirect power of compulsion ?—It 
The natural 
method of following out the statutory instructions 
would be to be perpetually asking questions of the 
licensing bodies, and perpetually inspecting the exami- 
nations; and so,as a matter of convenience for the 
information of licensing bodies themselves, the Council 
has for many years been in the habit of drawing up 
a list of the subjects which it would regard as proper 
to be included, and has drawn up also a list of regu- 
lations with regard to the standard of examinations 
that it would regard as sufficient. The licensing bodies 
in practice obey these recommendations because they 
are, as it were, a warning beforehand of what the 
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Council will expect when the ultimate test comes to be 
applied. So that we call our suggestions recommenda- 
tions rather than requirements ; but they are recommen- 
dations witha sanction behind them. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the Society of Anesthetists, in approaching 
us and asking that certain subjects should be included 
among the compulsory subjects, were not speaking 
technically ; but I wish you to understand that they 
were in effect speaking technically. The result is that 
we have drawn up a list of subjects that we consider 
should be included in every curriculum of medicine, in 
order that it may be regarded as coming up to the 
minimum standard. We have also made other recom- 
mendations, which we regard rather in the nature of 
desirable additions, and I presume that the Society 
meant that instruction in anesthetics should be put in 
the first category and not in the second. As a matter 
of fact, at that time the curriculum was regarded as 
overloaded in the compulsory subjects. We had only 
recently introduced certain further changes in it, and 
the Council took the view that it was not expedient at 
that time to include instruction in anesthetics as a 
separate subject among those which .we would regard 
as compulsory in the sense I have explained. However, 
no doubt the standard of 
improved, and the requirements of the profession have 
advanced ; so that in 1906 when the question came up, 
as it comes up periodically, for revising the reeommenda- 
tions of the Council, two things were quite spontaneously 
put in by the Council which had not been in before ; 
one was practical instruction in anesthetics, and the 
other was practical instruction in the methods of making 
post mortem examinations. Both of these had been 
implicitly included in the general practice of surgery or 
the general practice of pathology, and now they were 
explicitly inserted on that occasion. These recom- 
mendations were then sent down to the bodies in the 
usual way, and were acknowledged by the several bodies. 
I should say that the bodies differ among themselves as 
to the rapidity with which they can make changes in 
their regulations. If you take such a body as the 
Royal College of Surgeons or the Royal College of 
Physicians in London, they can‘make changes in their 
regulations within a comparatively short time, because 
the regulations do not come under the head of byelaws 
or ordinances of the College, for which a superior 
sanction may be required, but they can be made on a 
recommendation of the Conjoint Board, and adopted 
probably at a subsequent meeting of the two Colleges 
after a very short interval indeed. The modification 
of their regulations is practically within their own 
hands. In the Scottish Universities the freedom is 
much less. The medical curriculum there is laid 
down by an ordinance which has the force of an Act 
of Parliament, and in the case of the medical ordinance 
it prescribes very minutely what the several subjects to 
be included are, the duration of study, and so on; and 
the Universities within that ordinance have extremely 
little power of amending or altering. 

11,247. It is like the Statutes of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ?--Even a little more so. I was going to 
mention Cambridge presently. An ordinance, therefore, 
can only be altered first of all by the University 
Court framing it; then it has to go to the Senate, and 
then it has to go to the General Council, which is the 
whole body of the graduates of the University, for its 
remarks, and then, when all observations made by these 
bodies have been taken into account the Ordinance, as 
framed, has to go to the Privy Council, and there any 
one of the other three Universities may object to any- 
thing it contains, and if objection is taken we have to 
have a hearing before the Scottish Universities Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and they may reject it if 
they think the objection is sustained. Asa matter of 
practice, I may say, as I have to do with’a Scottish Uni- 
versity, that it has of late been thought more expedient 
to consult the other Universities first, without waiting 
for them to object before the Privy Council; and in 
that way one or two ordinances have recently been got 
through in a reasonable time; but. I believe that, is 
almost the first time that that could be said; it takes 
two or three years sometimes. In the case of the medical 
ordinances they are in practically identical terms for all 
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four Universities. Practically, therefore, without the 
consent of, let us say, three out of four, we could 
hardly expect a change to be easily made. Edinburgh, 
for example, took a step two years ago with a view of 
altering its ordinance on its own account. The other 
Universities promptly objected because it disturbed 
the balance and for various other reasons. The Privy 
Council sought the opinion of the General Medical 
Council whether there was anything in the Edinburgh 
ordinance which was contrary to their recommendations 
or requirements, and the question being put in that 
limited way, the Council answered“ No.” They expressed 
no opinion as to the desirability of the changes to be 
made, but they said that there was nothing in them 
contrary to our recommendations. In the end the 
Privy Council passed the statute over the objections 
of the other Universities. But that process, which 
takes so long, is a very different one, you observe, from 
that of other bodies. In Oxford and Cambridge we 
have ordinances which also can be altered by a similar 
procedure before the Privy Council, but the ordinances 
are of a very wide character. 

11,248. Will you tell us about them ? — The 
ordinance, for example, of Cambridge is very much to 
this effect: that the University shall have power to 
make such regulations as it thinks fit; that is to say, 
the Cambridge and Oxford ordinances are empowering 
ordinances; in Scotland they are prescribing ordi- 
nances. Therefore if the Cambridge faculty wants 
alteration, the University can alter any regulations; 
for example, for the medical curriculum. 

When this recommendation as to anesthetics 
came up before the various licensing bodies, the 
differences in procedure became apparent. Some of 
the bodies answered to our recommendation, ‘‘ We 
have already done so,” or ‘It is already in force,” 
others said ‘‘ We shall take steps at once to make a 
change,” and those that: had the power of making the 
change made it. In Cambridge, for example, I believe 
it was made between one meeting of the Medical Board 
and the next meeting of the Senate, in the matter of a 
week or two. Some of the Scottish Universities say, 
* We donot think we have power under our ordinance, 
** but we will make a recommendation to that effect to 
“ our students, and seek power to enforce it when 
*“ the ordinance is being revised.’’ Another University, 
I think, was of opinion that they could stretch the 
ordinance and make the instruction in anesthetics 
compulsory, although if any student objected it might 
very well be that they could not sustain it, At Glasgow 
we took the constitutional course and said, “‘ We strongly 
“ commend this to our students, and we will seek power 
“ to make it compulsory when we are revising our 
“ordinance ’’; and the ordinance is being revised at 
the present moment. The net result was that I think 
every one of the bodies, except two, I think, indicated 
either that they had adopted the regulation or would 
take steps to get the necessary power to adopt it; and 
the two exceptions were the Royal University of 
Treland, which expired at the beginning of this month, 
and therefore did not think it worth while to take the 
necessary steps, and the other is the Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Dublin. 

11,249. What degree does it give?—The L.A.H.— 
Licence of the Apothecaries’ Hall—to distinguish it 
from the Licence of the Society of Apothecaries of 
London, or L.S.A. 

11,250. Does it qualify for practice? — Yes, it 
qualifies for practice. In itself the Hall has not the 
power to give a complete qualification, but the Medical 
Act authorised the General Medical Council to provide 
supplementary examiners in subjects in which the Hall 
could not itself examine, and thus a board is con- 
stituted which can give a complete qualification. The 
General Medical Council appoint two examiners who 
supplement the Examining Board. 

11,251. Do many men take the qualification P—No, 
very few. ; 

11,252. However, they object?—No, I do not say 
that. We have written to them and have not got an 
answer—that is all I can say; therefore I cannot, for’ 
the moment, say whether they refuse it or not, but 
merely in order to complete my statement I say that 
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from them we have not yet received an answer. I 


inquired at the Medical Council’s office to-day and 


found that no answer had yet been received.* 

11,253. How long have they been in answering the 
letter; in 1906 you made your recommendation ?>— 
They were asked in April or May of this year. How- 
ever, it is possible that they do not think the subject 
very important, because, as I have said, few take 
their final qualification, and of those few the great 
proportion, I believe I am correct in stating, are 
already qualified and take it as an additional quali- 
fication. 

11,254. What is the advantage of taking the 
additional qualification to a man who is already 
qualified ? —I believe that the Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Dublin, is able to confer certain rights as to dispensing, 
which make it desirable for dispensary doctors. The 
net result therefore of the whole is that with that 
single exception, which I am not able to say definitely 
is an exception, all the licensing bodies have followed 
our recommendation so far as their powers permitted, 
or are seeking powers to follow our recommendation.* 

11,255. So that practically within a year or so they 
will all have come into line?—There has been no 
objection on the part of anyone. 

11,256. Have these bodies practical opportunities of 
giving instruction in anzesthetics P—I am speaking only 
of the examining bodies. 

11,257. But the examining bodies I suppose require 
a certificate? — Yes, the usual form is that before 
presenting himself for his final examination, every 
candidate has to produce satisfactory evidence, first 
that he has attended so many lectures, and secondly 
that he has attended so much hospital practice, and 
thirdly so many cases of midwifery, and so on; and 
then, let us say, fourthly, that he has received 
adequate practical instruction in the administration of 
anesthetics. . 

11,258. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Is that uniform ?— 
Not precisely, that is the general tenor of the regula- 
tions. When a candidate therefore comes up for his 
final examination he has to present to the registrar of 
the licensing body the corresponding certificates. 

11,259. Must the candidate actually have given 
anesthetics himself under the supervision of a properly 
trained man ?—That would be the meaning of the 
certificate that he had received adequate practical 
instruction in anesthetics. Some of the licensing 
bodies may require more detail—say, that he has 
administered anesthetics himself’ so many times. 
Others will give less detail, but the purpose is the same. 
The different licensing bodies frame the terms of their 
own certificates so long as in general they comply with 
our recommendation. The teaching bodies are to be 
regarded as quite distinct from the licensing bodies 
for this purpose. 

11,260. (Chairman.) You keep a general eye over 
them ?—-We have an education committee and an 
examination committee, who have to keep an eye over 
them, and they would report to the General Medical 
Council if they found any shortcomings on the part 
of anybody. 

11,261. What is the number of the General Medical 
Council 2—Thirty-four. I am not sure whether it is to 
be 35 to-morrow. 

11,262. How are they divided into committees ?— 
The Education Committee consists of a chairman, the 
president, and eight members. The Examination 
Committee is similar. They practically are continuous. 
They are elected from year to year, but they are always 
re-elected and vacancies are filled up as they occur, so 
that they acquire a considerable familiarity with the 
subject-matter that they have to deal with, and by 
a Standing Order they are required to report to the 
Council at each session on the matters committed 
to their charge. 





* The General Medical Council have since received from 
the Secretary and Registrar of the Apothecaries Hall of 
Ireland, a letter dated December Ist, 1999, intimating that 
the Court of the Apothecaries Hall would after the Ist July, 
1910, require from all candidates for final examination 
evidence of instruction in anzsthetics, 





_ 11,263. The Council is elected of course from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland—from the whole of the United 
Kingdom ?—Every University of the United Kingdom 
has a member, and every licensing corporation, such as 
the Royal College of Physicians and the Royal College 
ot Surgeons and the Apothecaries’ Society. The prac- 
titioners in the country resident in England and Wales 
elect three members at the present time; at the next 
election they will elect four. The practitioners in 
Scotland elect one and the practitioners in Ireland 
elect one; and then the Crown through the Privy 
Council appoint five. 

11,264. It is a medical parliament in fact >—Well, 
it cannot legislate. 

11,265. Except by recommendation ? — Except in 
the fashion I have explained to you. But it has also a 
more important function. It is not exactly a parliae 
ment, it is a tribunal, because it can investigate 
charges against a medical man of unprofessional cons 
duct and punish him if the case requires it, and a very 
large part of our time is taken up in penal work. 

11,266. Am I right in saying that you not only 
prescribe the medical curriculum but the dental curri- 
culum as well?—Yes; by the Dentists Act the Dental 
Register is placed under our charge, with somewhat 
similar powers to those we have with regard to the 
medical profession, but, bemg a more recent Act, 
certain improvements were introduced into the pro- 
cedure which make it somewhat easier for us to 
prescribe the curriculum in the case of dentists than it 
is in the case of medical men. And as you have asked 
the question, I may say that there has been no recom- 
mendation or requirement on the part of the General 
Medical Council that a dentist shall have received any 
instruction in anesthetics. I mention that as a matter 
of fact. 

11,267. I am going to ask your opinion presently on 
that subject. I think you have completed your state- 
ment as to the action taken by the General Medical 
Council in introducing instruction in anesthetics as a 
subject of the medical curriculum ?—That is my state- 
ment as regards the action taken by them in that 
matter. I may say that the Privy Council is in the 
habit of sending down to the General Medical Council 
for its opinion on all matters affecting legislation or even 
administration which seem to touch upon the affairs 
committed to it, and that last year the Privy Council 
submitted to us a Bill in which one of the clauses— 
I think the first clause—was that only a medical 
practitioner should administer anesthetics for any 
purpose. 

11,268. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Was that Dr. Cooper’s 
Bill P—I think there was a preceding one drafted by 
Dr. Hewitt; that came first, and then, I think, at the 
same sitting the other Bill was also before us. 

11,269. (Chairman.) Dr. Cooper’s Bill was actually 
introduced in the House, was it not ?—Yes, but Dr. 
Hewitt’s draft Bill was the first. The first clause of that 
Bill, if I remember rightly, was as I have stated. The 
General Medical Council expressed instantly the 
opinion on that first clause, that they would very 
much desire to see a similar provision extended to all 
other branches of medical practice. With regard to 
the second part, which proposed to make instruction 
in anesthetics by Act of Parliament compulsory on all 
teaching bodiés, the General Medical Council raised 
the difficulty that it seemed to be superseding the 
duty of the General Medical Council, and ultimately 
of the Privy Council, because the Privy Council, I 
ought to say, can, under the Medical Act, do anything 
which the General Medical Council ought to do and 
has failed to do. For that reason we took objection 
to the supersession, in one small point of medical 
practice, of the powers which were given to us for 
general purposes, and of a very wide scope. 

11,270. And, having regard to what has been 
practically done, you think that sufficient provision is 
now made, without the compulsion of an Act of 
Parliament, for securing the proper teaching of 
anesthetics ?—That was the deliberate opinion of the 
General Medical Council, and I may say that it is 
my opinion. We believe that the powers which the 
General Medical Council possess, exercised as they 
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are, are sufficient to secure that any branch of practice 
which gradually acquires sufficient importance shall be 
made part of the curriculum, and that we have the 
means of supervising the manner in which that in- 
struction is required to be given and for the testing 
of the examinations by which it is tested, In the 
Bill as proposed there was no means either of 
punishing a defaulting licensing body which refused 
to obey the Act, nor was there any means of securing 
that they carried out the duties imposed by Act of 
Parliament in other than a perfunctory manner. 

11.271. Like a good many other Bills enacting a fine 
principle but with no machinery to carry it out ?— 
Precisely. The General Medical Council answered that 
we had the machinery, that we have, we believe, the 
power, and that we believe that this particular branch 
of practice will be dealt with as others have been, 
better than by a separate Act. 

11,272-4. May I take it that the General Medical 
Council generally are impressed with the importance of 
teaching the administration of anesthetics >—Yes, you 
may take that certainly; this resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

11,275. I suppose one is right in saying that day by 


day the field of surgery increases, and that as the field 


of surgery increases the necessity for skilful anestheti- 
sation also increases?—That is perfectly correct. I 
take it that it is that fact that has caused the changed 
attitude from 1901 to 1909. The importance of such 
instruction has become apparent to everybody. 

11,276. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Is not a new form of 
anesthetic coming up which is outside the scope of 
what is at present contemplated in the proposed 
legislation ? — That is so; and one reason against 
laying it down by Act of Parliament, as a necessary 
condition of obtaining a diploma, that a person 
should have had instruction in the present form of 
inducing anesthesia, would seem to be that it would 
be ignoring the possibility of a complete advance in 
the science which would make the requirement obsolete 
and would leave the door open for new forms of 
anzsthetic which could not be controlled by that Act 
of Parliament. The General Medical Council, on the 
other hand, can follow the advance of science and 
change its regulations as need may arise. 

11,277. (Chairman.) You havea flexible machinery 
whereas an Act of Parliament is rigid? —Yes. I ought 
to say that the resolutions of the Council with regard 
to that draft Bill, which I had better perhaps call 
Dr. Hewitt’s Bill, and with regard to Dr. Cooper's 
first Bill, were transmitted to the Privy Council, 
having been adopted by the General Medical Council. 

11,278. Will you kindly tell us what those resolutions 
were ?—They are as follows :—‘ I. The General Medical 
* Council has consistently endeavoured to safeguard 
“* the interests of the public in matters relating to the 
““ practice of medicine. They will, therefore, willingly 
“ support any measure which has as its object to render 
** illegal the practice, save by duly qualified and regis- 
* tered medical practitioners, of any Department of 
“ Medicine and Surgery, including the branch of 
‘“‘ practice to which special reference is made in the 
* communication from the Privy Council, viz., the 
“ Administration of Anesthetics. JI. The Council 
‘ has within the last -year issued a ‘ Recommendation’ 

‘to the licensing bodies that a course of study in the 
“ administration of anesthetics should be included in 
* the curriculum; and they have reason to believe 
that the ‘Recommendation’ has been already given 
effect to by many of the bodies.” Then with regard 
to the communication which the Privy Council sent to 
us in relation to the draft Bill, ] may state that on 
July ist 1908 the Privy Council, referring to the 
suggestion that had been made that the administration 
of anwsthetics should be restricted by legislation to 
dwly qualified and registered men, observed that such 
legislation would have little value unless proper 
training in this branch of practice were provided, and 
inquired whether the effect of the Medical Council’s 
action would be to include a course of the study in the 
professional curriculum. The Privy Council was 
informed that a large number of the teaching bodies 
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had already taken the action recommended, and that 
it might, in the President’s opinion, be confidently 
expected that in due time all the bodies would make 
instruction in the subject a requirement for their 
licence. In August 1908 the Privy Council forwarded, 
with a request for observations, a copy of the General 
Anesthetics Bill, 1908, which proposed to render it 
a penal offence for anyone not a legally registered 
practitioner to administer anesthetics, and required 
all licensing bodies to examine in the subject. It was 
pointed out by the President, in reply, that such 
legislation would mean the virtual supersession of the 
General Medical Council, whose statutory function it 
was to secure the efficiency of examinations and to 
maintain the standard of proficiency in the several 
branches of practice. He held that there was no 
doubt that the power of the Council to make 
recommendations to the licensing bodies, and _ its 
power to report to the Privy Council on the 
results, would be sufficient to effect the purpose desired. 
The Executive Committee, after considering this 
correspondence, on November 23rd, 1908, passed the 
following resolutions :—‘ (a) That the Memorandum 
‘and proposed Bill be reported to the General Council, 
“ with the statement that the Executive Committee 
approve the terms of the President’s reply dated 
September 3rd, 1908, addressed to the clerk of the 
Privy Council; and the recommendation that the 
Council should inform the Lord President that the 
Council approve the principle of the first clause of 
the proposed Bill, but is unable to support the 
provisions to which objection is taken in the Presi- 
dent's letter. (b) That the Registrar be directed to 
communicate with the Licensing bodies, calling their 
attention to the recommendation of the Council of 
* May 30th 1907, and inquiring how far they had 
given effect to this recommendation by requiring 
students to produce evidence of having received 
practical instruction in the administration of anes- 
thetics.”” These resolutions were reported to the 
Council on November 28th 1908, when the Council 
directed the Registrar to inquire of all licensing bodies © 
how far they had given effect to the resolution of the 
Council as to practical instruction in anesthetics, 
and the answers received from the bodies showed 
that nearly all of them had already taken steps in 
regard to the matter, and that before admission to 
their final examinations, candidates would be required 
to produce satisfactory certificates of instruction. 
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‘On April 3rd 1909 the Privy Council transmitted a 


copy of a Bill on this subject introduced into the 
House of Commons by Dr. Cooper, with a special 
inquiry whether clause 5 should not be made to cover 
all properly qualified dentists. The President pointed 
out in reply that the Memorandum attached to the 
Bill showed that the intention was to prevent the 
administration of anesthetics in future by any but 
duly qualified medical practitioners. The clause in 
question merely reserved their existing practice to 
dentists already registered. The intention of the Bill 
would be frustrated if dentists hereafter registered 
were also included. The Executive Committee there- 
upon submitted the following recommendations for 
adoption by the Council :—‘t (a) That in the opinion 
* of the Council the administration of general anzs- 
thetics for the purpose of producing unconsciousness 
“ during medical, surgical, obstetrical or dental opera- 
‘** tions or procedures should in future be restricted to 
persons possessing a medical qualification. The 
Council further express the opimion that clause 4 
of the Bill, as at present drawn, creates and imposes 
a serious penalty for an offence whose precise nature 
is not sufficiently defined. (b) That the Registrar’s 
summary of the answers from the Licensing Bodies 
be referred to the Education Committee for con- 
sideration and report to the General Council.” On 
May 29th 1909 the General Council appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider the proposals for legislation on the 
subject of anesthetics which had been, or might here- 
after be, put forward and to repert to the Council on the 
subjec tat the next session, beginning on November 22nd. 
Then came a new point. We had given our general 
answer on Dr. Cooper’s Bill to the effect that we 
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should desire first of all that all branches of medical 
practice should be limited to medical practitioners ; 
secondly, that we deprecated special legislation for 
anesthetics; and thirdly, that we deprecated the 
creation of an offence which it was proposed to create, 
namely, the signing of a death certificate in the case of 
any person who died under the influence of an anzs- 
thetic; we deprecated the making of that a penal 
offence on the ground that it was so ill-defined that 
medical men would not know where they were. ‘“‘ Dying 
under the influence of an anesthetic ’’—does that 
mean under the knife or by reason of the anesthetic, 
or within an hour afterwards, or by reason of shock, 
or anything of that kind? On that ground, that it 
was creating an offence the limits of which no medical 
man could understand, we thought that a recommen- 
dation contrary to that should be made. 
completed our answer with regard to Dr. Cooper's 
Bill. Then subsequently the clerk to the Privy 
Council asked us a question to which we have not yet 
given a final answer. In that Bill it was proposed that 
dentists registered up to the passing of the Act and 
medical practitioners at all times might administer 
anesthetics. The implication was that dentists regis- 
tered after the Act should not give anesthetics. That 
was referred to the Executive Committee of the 
Council, consisting of nine members, which has in fact 
practically the charge of the business between the 
sessions, and they said that there was in their minds 
no doubt as to the answer to be given to it. They did 
not know that a question of principle was being raised ; 
they thought that the clerk to the Privy Council 
wanted to know the meaning of our answer on the 
previous communication. We had answered that the 
Memorandum attached to the Bill showed that its 
whole intention was ultimately to limit the administra- 
tion of anesthetics to medical men, and therefore that 
to remove the limitation to dentists registered before a 
certain date would be to destroy the purpose of the Bill. 
We did not understand him to ask us whether it was wise 
to remove that limitation and we did not think we were 
bound to give an answer on that point. But it tured 
out that he wanted to know our mind on the question 
whether dentists at all times as well as medical men at 
all times might by law continue to give anesthetics as 
they had done. At any rate the Executive Committee 
had no doubt, and they recommended the Council to 
pass this resolution and send it to the Privy Council: 
* That in the opinion of the Council the administration 
“ of general anesthetics for the purpose of producing 
* unconsciousness during medical, surgical, obstetrical, 
‘© or dental operations. or procedures should in future 
“ be restricted to persons possessing a medical 
** qualification.” In other words, they endorsed the 
principle of the first Bill. 

11,279. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Is a dental qualifica- 
tion included under a medical qualification >—No, they 
are two distinct things. One is under the Medical Act 
and the other is under the Dental Act. Hach with 
a separate curriculum, separate examinations, and 
separate registration. But a medical man is, of course, 
entitled to perform all. dental operations, as well as 
others. I ought to say; however, that when that 
resolution of the Executive Committee came before 
the General Medical Council it. came near the end of a 
long and wearisome session and it was not adopted 
or rejected, but it was thought to he desirable that it 
should be thoroughly well considered before it was 
sent to the Privy Council; and so I think on the last 
day of the Council meeting, at my own suggestion, a 
committee was appointed to consider it more carefully 
and to report to the next session. 

11,280. And they are considering it P—Yes, and 
they will meet on Tuesday, and probably report next 
week as to what their opinion is. We have not taken 
an opportunity of meeting before, although it was 
contemplated, because we got a communication from 


the Privy Council saying in effect that there was no - 


hurry, that the Bill was not likely to come before 
Parliament again this session; so we thought it would 
be advantageous to take the opportunity of a full 
meeting of the Council to consider it in all its bearings. 
At that committee meeting it is possible that this 
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suggestion of the Executive Committee may be 
modified,—I cannot tell. 

11,281. Is it fair to ask your individual opinion 
and some questions relating to it?—Quite. I have 
studied the subject. 

11,282. Would you draw any distinction between 
nitrous oxide, which on the whole is a very safe 
anesthetic, and the more durable anesthetics, such as 
chloroform, ether, and ethyl] chloride? Would it be 
possible that dentists should be allowed to administer 
nitrous oxide but not the more durable anesthetics, 
which involve certain complications >—I would put my 
answer in this way—that there is much more to be 
said in favour of dentists giving nitrous oxide than in 
favour of their giving any other anesthetic; but to 
my own mind there are two serious difficulties which 
have to be surmounted. The first is that in so many 
cases the anesthetist is also the operator. 

11,288. That I think everybody agrees is most 
objectionable ?—It can be avoided and it should be. 

11,284. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) You express the 
opinion that it is undesirable ?—It is undesirable for 
this reason, that many things may happen to a patient 
in a state of unconsciousness which require close 
observation to prevent them from becoming urgently 
dangerous, and that an operator who is occupied with 
his operation cannot exercise that watchfulness which is 
necessary to prevent the patient falling into danger. 

11,285. (Chatrman.) That applies equally to medical 





“men as to dentists, does it not ?—It is very rare for a 


surgical operation to be conducted by a man who also 
gives the anesthetic. 

11,286. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) But it does occur 
occasionally in country cases; I have done it myself ? 
—I am not speaking of emergencies. 

11,287. (Chairman.) For instance, in what we may 
eall a field operation. But dentists’ operations are not 
sufficiently urgent in your opinion P—I do not think 
that a dental operation is sufficiently urgent to justify 
running that risk. In the case of a surgical operation 
in an emergency you must doit. Thatis one objection 
that I feel. The other is that if an accident occurs it 
requires medical skill to know what is wrong and 
medical skill to know how to treat it, if it is to be reme- 
died in time, and neither of those qualifications doés a 
dentist as a dentist possess. For example, the tongue 
falling back, or blood going into the throat, stoppage 
of the heart or respiration may require an injection 
of strychnine, or it may require immediate measures 
applied to the circulation. It may even require 
tracheotomy. None of these things isa dentistas such 
qualified in the first instance to determine, if there is no 
one else there, and secondly to treat when once he has 
determined them. Those are the two difficulties that 
have to be surmounted. 

11,288. But supposing that the administration of 
nitrous oxide—confining it to that—was made part 
of the dental curriculum and that there was something 
in the nature of a byelaw prohibiting the same man 
from administering the anesthetic and operating, 
would you see any objection to dentists continuing, as 
they have done, to give nitrous oxide ?—That would 
limit the preventable dangers very greatly. It would 
not finally remove my difficulty as to dentists being 
obliged in an emergency to perform medical or surgical 
operations, which they have not been trained to perform. 

11,289. But so far as the evidence before us goes, 
with nitrous oxide those emergencies are so exceed- 
ingly rare that they are hardly worth taking practical 
account of P—They are not very common. I am 
speaking from the theoretical point of view. 

11,290. Asa counsel of perfection, so to speak ?—Yes. 

11,291. But it would be a serious practical detri- 
ment to dentists, would it not, if they were not allowed 
to give gas P—I think there is no doubt of that. 

11,292. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Where there are two 
partners in a small country town, one partner might 
give gas for the other?—Yes. If yon insisted that for 
every operation where unconsciousness was produced 
two qualified dentists should be present, I think the 
greater part of the danger would be met—not the 
whole of it. I have said already that tracheotomy 
might have to be performed. 
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11,293. (Chairman.) I think Dr. Hewitt told us that 
in all the anesthetics he has given, he has only once 
had to do tracheotomy, and that was not nitrous 
oxide ?—But you see it might be your case or mine 
that was the next one. 

11,294. But you can hardy legislate for a one-per- 
million chance ?—I should like to do so if I could. 

11,295. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) I should like your 
opinion on this particular pomt. Supposing that two 
men are partners and one is a qualified dentist and the 
other is not, and the qualified dentist does the operation, 
is it unjustifiable for the non-qualified dentist to give 
the anzsthetic ?—The General Medical Council has a 
strong view on that point, and so far as it can legislate 
it has prohibited a medical practitioner from giving 
anesthetics for an unregistered dentist, regarding that 
as covering unqualified practice. 

11,296. It would equally cover the other case ?—It 
would cover the other case more strongly. If he is 
permitting an unregistered person, by his presence 
and his co-operation, to pose as if he were a qualified 
person, we regard it as a professional offence, on the 
ground that it is fraudulent to the public; and we 
have successfully prosecuted and punished medical 
men who persistently covered unqualified dentists by 
administering anesthetics for them. 

11,297. (Chairman.) There is no doubt whatever in 
your mind or that of anybody else, I suppose, that 
intraspinal administration of anesthetics ought only;to 
be done by a qualified medical man ?—-There is not the 
faintest doubt of it—and a highly skilled medical man 
—until it is more familiar than it is at present. 

11,298. I suppose the General Medical Council are 
clearly of opinion, as regards unqualified people 
(excluding dentists and medical men) that no general 
respirable anesthetic ought to be administered by 
them ?—They regard it as highly objectionable in the 
interest of the public. 

11,299. As the law stands at present, any member 
of the public may administer an anesthetic to any 
other member of the public without let or hindrance, 
provided that he does not intend to commit a criminal 
oifence ?—Or he can perform any surgical or medical 
procedure—even amputation. 

11,300. There is nothing to prevent, for instance, a 
beauty doctor administering anesthetics >—No, there 
is nothing to prevent an unqualified person administer- 
ing any drug, so long as it is not for a felonious 
purpose. 

11,301. One Englishman may not sell a glass of 
beer to another, but he may drug his friend to his 
heart’s content ?—Yes, and perform any surgical 
operation. I do not know whether it would come 
under the common law as mayhem. 

11,302. I should think he would consult the patient 
before that ?—That is the state of our law, and in this 
country we are almost unique among the nations of the 
world in that respect. 

11,303. The Scotch law as well as the English law ? 
—Yes, the Medical Act extends to Scotland. 

11,304. There is no prohibition in Scotland which 
is not in force in England as regards drugging or 





anesthetics P—That is so; but the same is not true of 
the larger Dominions and Colonies that have laws 
restricting unqualified practice, some of which are of a 
very admirable kind. Among the nations of Europe I 
believe I am right in saying that only Great Britain, 
Germany, and Turkey have no law on the subject. 

11,305. (Scr Malcolm Morris.) It is no part of the 
function of the General Medical Council to consider 
the various kinds of anesthetics and how they are 
administered ?—No, except as the British Pharmacopxia — 
authority, 

11,306. (Chairman.) I suppose that your practice 
has been always that of a physician ?—I was physician 
to Addenbrooke’s Hospital at Cambridge for about 
twenty years. 

11,307. Are there any points on the subject of 


' anesthetics that you wish to bring before us from the 


point of view of a physician ?—None, I think. 

11,308. We have been told—I do not know whether 
you have considered the matter—that in Scotland 
chloroform is used almost to the exclusion of ether P— 
That is so. 

11,309. That in America ether is used to the 
exclusion of chloroform and in England ether is very 
largely used >—Gas and ether, and for children and so 
on, chloroform. 

11,310. Have you any notion as to how the diver- 
gence of practice has sprung up ?—I think partly from 
historical reasons. t 

11,311. In connection with Sir James Simpson ?— 
Yes. Chloroform was studied most intensely in 
Scotland because it was mtroduced there under Sir 
James Simpson, and probably they have therefore 
acquired a knowledge of its qualities and its dangers 
which makes them prefer what they know best. In 
America ether, of course, was introduced in Boston a 
hundred years ago and they have became more familiar 
with its qualities. In England they are more eclectic, 
and the individual preference, I think, in England 
counts for more than the teaching of a particular 
school. In Scotland, schools like those of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, where great men have taught, have caused 
a particular practice to pervade the country. There has 
been less individual concentration of influence in this 
country; in the different schools there are different 
ways and their pupils follow them, and so there are 
different practices throughout the country. 

11,312. What is your opinion as to the relative 
safety of the Scotch and English methods ?—I should 
say that chloroform is safer in the hands of a Scots- 
man, and ether in the hands of an Englishman; and I 
believe that that is owing to more than a mere national 
preference; it is that they actually know better what 
to look out for in Scotland as regards chloroform. 

11,313. It has been a traditional anesthetic with 
them?—Yes, and the dangers of it are carefully 
inculeated to medical students. 

11,314. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Do you agree with 
Dr. Waller that it is very largely a question of 
accuracy of dose? — Yes, safety is very largely a 
question of accuracy of dose. 


The witness withdrew. 


Norn.—Subsequently to giving evidence, Sir Donald MacAlister forwarded the Report of the Anesthetics 
Committee, which was appointed by the General Medical Council on May 29th, 1909, to consider the proposals for 
legislation on the subject of Anesthetics which have been or may hereafter be put forward, and which had before it 


the Anesthetics Bill, 1909. 


The Report was adopted by the General Medical Council on November 27th, 1909, and 


contained the following conclusions and recommendation :— 


CONCLUSIONS, 

1. That the statutory powers with regard to medical 
education exercised by the Council, and in the case of 
need exercisable by the Privy Cofincil, are sufficient to 
secure that candidates for medical or dental qualifica- 


tions shall have received adequate practical instruction. 


in the administration of anesthetics, and that the 
Council has already taken steps, and is prepared, to take 
further steps, to secure the end in view. 

2. That it is imexpedient to provide by Act of 
Parliament that evidence of such instruction should be 


raised to the status of an “additional qualification,” 
without which no person shall be entitled to regis- 
tration. 


3. That in the exercise of its statutory powers with 
regard to medical education the Council is enabled to 
take account from time to time of the advances of 
medical science in regard to the methods of procuring 
anesthesia, and to vary its recommendations to the 
licensing bodies accordingly, in a manner which would 
not be practicable under the terms of the’ proposed 
Bill, should that pass into law, 
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4, That it is desirable in the public interest that the 
administration of anesthetics for the purpose of 
inducing unconsciousness or insensibility to pain during 
medical, surgical, obstetrical, and dental operations or 
procedures should be restricted by law to duly qualified 
medical practitioners, due provision being made for the 
practical instruction of students, and for cases of 
emergency. 

5. That having regard to existing conditions it is 
also desirable in the public interest that duly qualified 
dental practitioners should be authorised to administer 
certain specified anzsthetics, such as nitrous oxide gas, 
for the purpose of inducing unconsciousness or insen- 
sibility to pain during dental operations or procedures, 
due provision being made for the practical instruction 
of dental students. | 

6. That the specification of the anesthetic sub- 
stances or drugs which may thus be employed by duly 
qualified dental practitioners during dental operations 
or procedures should be made in a schedule to the 
proposed Act of Parliament, power being reserved to 
the Privy Council, on the recommendation of the 
General Medical Council as the authority charged with 
the publication of the British Pharmacopeia, to add to 
or vary the specified list from time to time as occasion 
arises. 

7. That it is expedient in the public interest to 
provide that the person who administers the anzsthetic 
for the purpose of inducing unconsciousness during 
any medical, surgical, or dental operation or procedure, 
should not be the person who performs the said 
operation or procedure, due provision being made for 
cases of emergency. 

8. That it is inexpedient to create, as proposed in 
clause 4 of the Bill, a new penal offence the precise 
nature of which is not defined, inasmuch as the words 
“dying while under the influence of an anesthetic” are 
capable of several interpretations, varying with the 
circumstances of each particular case. 

9. That if it should be deemed desirable to make 
provision for duly recording the cases contemplated in 
clause 4, a system of notification to the proper 
authorities, similar to that which is applicable to births, 
or to infectious diseases, would be sufficient for the 
purpose. 

10. That for the present it should be left to the 
licensing bodies to determine the precise form of the 
evidence of ‘adequate practical instruction in the 
administration of anesthetics,” which they require to be 
produced by candidates for their medical or dental 
qualifications. : 

11. That the following addition should be made to 
the Council’s Recommendations on dental education and 
examination, namely :— 

(vy) (e) Administration of the anesthetics usually 
employed in dental practice.” 


RECOMMENDATION. 


The Committee recommend that fhe foregoing 
conclusions be adopted by the Council, and transmitted 
to the Lord President of the Privy Council for his 
information. 

DoNnALD MACALISTER, 
Chairman. 


November 25, 1909. 


The memorandum and text of the Anesthetics Bill, 
1909, are as follows :— 


ANA#STHETICS BILL. 
Memorandum. 


The object of this Bill is to require a medical 
practitioner or a dentist applying for registration on or 
after January 1, 1912, to submit evidence of having 
received practical instruction in the administration of 
anesthetics, and to prohibit any person not a registered 
medical practitioner or a registered dentist administering 
an anesthetic except under certain conditions. To 
prohibit any certificate of death being given in the case 
of any person dying under an anesthetic, 
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Arrangement of Clauses. 

Clause. 

1. Additional qualification required for registration 

under the Medical Acts and the Dentists Acts. 

. Penalties attaching to the administration of anzs- 
thetics by unauthorised persons. 
. Power to General Council to make regulations. 
. Penalty for giving death certificate in case of 
persons dying under anesthetics. 
. Prosecutions. 
Definitions. 
. Short title. 


A Bit to regulate the administration of Anzsthetics. 


Bez it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows :— 

1. Onand after the first day of January, one thousand 
nine hundred and twelve, no person shall be registered 
under the Medical Acts or the Dentists Acts in respect 
of any qualification referred to in any of those Acts 
unless he shall have produced evidence that he has 
received theoretical and practical instruction in the 
administration of anesthetics. 

2. Any person not a registered medical practitioner 
or a registered dentist who shall administer or cause to 
be administered to any other person, by inhalation or 
otherwise, any gas or vapour, or drug or mixture of 
drugs, solid or liquid, with the object of producing 
unconsciousness during any medical or surgical opera- 
tion, examination, act or procedure, or during childbirth, 
shall be liable on conviction before a court of summary 
jurisdiction for such offence, to a penalty not exceeding 
ten pounds, and in the case of any subsequent conviction, 
to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds: Provided 
that a person shall not be liable to a penalty under this 
section if in conducting such administration he was 
acting under the immediate direction and supervision 
of a registered medical practitioner or a registered 
dentist, or if the circumstances attending the adminis- 
tration were such that he had reasonable grounds for 
believing and did believe that the delay which would 
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have arisen in obtaining the services of a registered 


medical practitioner or a registered dentist would have 
endangered life. 

3. Power is hereby given to the General Council to 
make any regulation or order to carry out the require- 
ments of this Act. 

4, Any registered medical practitioner who gives 
a certificate of death in the case of any person dying 
while under the influence of an anesthetic shall be 
liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding five pounds. 

5. Offences under this Act may be prosecuted and 
all fines recovered in manner provided by the Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts. 

In the application of this Act to Scotland the ex- 
pression “ Summary Jurisdiction Acts ”’ shall mean the 
Summary Jurisdiction (Scotland) Acts, 1864 and 1881, 
and any Act amending the same. 

In the application of this Act to Ireland the ex- 
pression “Summary Jurisdiction Acts” shall mean a 
court of summary jurisdiction constituted in the manner 
mentioned in the two hundred and forty-ninth section 
of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878. 

6. The expression ‘Medical Acts” means the 
Medical Act, 1858, or any amendment of that Act. 

The expression “ Dentists Acts” means the Dentist 
Act, 1878, or any amendment of that Act. 

The expression ‘General Council” means the 
General Council of Medical Education and Registration 
in the United Kingdom. 

The expression “registered medical practitioner” 
means a person registered under the Medical Act, 1858, 
or any amendment of that Act. 

The expression “ registered dentist ” means a person 
registered under the Dentists Act, 1878, or any amend- 
ment of that Act. 

7. This Act may be cited as the Anesthetics Act, 
1909. 
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Mr. J. FREDERICK W. S1ux, M.D. (London), M.R.C.S., &c., called in and examined. 


11,315. (Chatirman.) For the last 16 years I think 
you have been Senior Anesthetist and Teacher of 
Anesthetics at King’s College Hospital —I have. 

11,316. And for 10 years you helda similar position 
at Guy’s Hospital ?—That is so. 

11,317. And you have been anesthetist to other 
hospitals, and you are a past president of the Society 
of Anesthetists ?—That is so. 

11,318. For the last quarter of a century, I think, 
you have practically devoted your whole time to the 
subject of anesthetics P—I have. 

11,319. And you have kept records, you tell us, of 
17,000 cases?—I have got records of upwards of 
17,000 cases in my own notebooks, apart from my 
hospital work. 

11,320. Are these cases in which you yourself have 
seen the anzsthetic administered, or only cases that 
took place in your hospitals P—No, they are cases in my 
own private work which I have absolutely done 
myself. 

11,321. You wish to call our attention to certain 
points in connection with this inquiry, and first of all 
you wish to make some observations on coroners’ 
courts ?—The point that I want to make with regard 
to coroners’ courts is that I have an impression that 
there is a very general feeling that the coroners’ court 
is rather a medieval survival, and that the work that 
it does, excellent as it is, might be done more economi- 
cally and with less inconvenience, trouble and expense 
to the public at large, if some other arrangements 
could be made; but Iam not lawyer enough to know 
what those arrangements could be, I am only expressing 
what I believe to be a general view. 

11,322. Coming into rather closer touch with your 
own subject, what do you say about coroners holding 
inquests in cases of deaths under anesthetics ; I say 
advisedly under, not from but under anesthetics P—I 
myself can see no reason why any selection should be 
made with respect to anesthetics over and above, say, 
midwifery or over and above anything else. 

11,323. At present, of course, there is the Act of 
Parliament, the Coroners Act. You are referring to 
what ought to be done. As the Act of Parliament is 
at present, there are difficulties to get over ?—Why 
should there be more difficulties to get over in con- 
nection with anesthetics than in connection with 
delivery by forceps in midwifery, for instance P 

11,324. One would come under the head of natural 
death, would it not, and the other in ordinary common 
parlance would come under the head of unnatural 
death. If the anesthetic is the possible or probable 
proximate cause of death it is unnatural death ?P—So 
might it be in a case of delivery by forceps, and so 
might it be if a physician tapped the abdomen for 
ascites or if he bled a patient that is unnatural death. 
Tt is no more unnatural in the case of anesthetics. 

11,325. I should think it is always possible to 
contend that whenever the proximate cause of death 
is an operative procedure, the death is unnatural ?— 
Precisely. Then if you inquire into deaths under 
anzsthetics why not inquire in the case of deaths under 
operations ? 

11,326. There are many cases where it has been 
done ?—Quite so. I think it is perfectly monstrous 
that it should be done. If you take an operation, why 
not take anesthetics ; and if you take anesthetics why 
not take an operation? I cannot for the life of me 
see why a distinction should be drawn between parts of 
a man’s practice. He is practising his profession just 
as much when he gives an anesthetic as he is when he 
is doing an operation or putting on the forceps for 
midwifery. 

11,327. You mean that whenever an action of a 
human being is the proximate /cause of death the 
death might be held to be unnatural ?—It might be 
held to be unnatural. I would very much like to refer 
in this connection to an answer given by Mr. Bradley 
at question No. 3641 in his evidence because Mr. 
Bradley there seems to me to sum up the coroners’ 
argument in a very concise way, and according to my 
view it only wants a mere alteration of wording to make 


it applicable to every branch of medical practice; it 
might be applied to pneumonia, for instance. 

11,3828. Would you kindly read the words ?— 
Mr. Bradley was asked: ‘“ Have you had many cases 
* of deaths under anesthetics in Birmingham in the 
“© 12 years you have been there ?”’; and his answer is: 
“ Yes, they occasionally come up. We have had two 
“ this year, both from the General Hospital. I have 
** never had a case in which any blame has attached to 
** anybody, but legally I think it is proper to clear up 
‘“ these points.” These inquiries have been held time 
after time, and they end in the stereotyped answer, 
“No blame attached to anybody,” so that such 
inquiries seem to be more or less of a farce. Mr, 
Bradley’s points are: “({1) Was the administration 
“ of the anzesthetic necessary or proper? (2) Was it 
* conducted properly by some competent person ? 
“ (3) Was the object of it a beneficial object ? ”; and 
he adds: ‘“ You clear up those points, so that the form 
* of an inquisition is that the cause of death was 
** syncope or asphyxia, as the .case may be, ‘while 
* ‘under an anesthetic, to wit, chloroform’ (or mixture 
* of a,c, e) ‘administered in a proper manner.” Tf 
instead of reading “anesthetic ’” you read “ operation,” 
the reasoning would still hold good; or if instead of 
the word * operation’ you read the word “treatment,” 
I can see no reason why under the same circum- 
stances the argument should not be applied im precisely 
the same way, and the coroners would then become 
the official censors of the whole medical profession. 

11,329. Surely treatment is not the proximate 
cause of death in the same way as am operation or an 
anesthetic is >—It may be—why not? 

11,330. I am not sure that if treatment is the 
proximate cause of death it ought not to be inquired 
into >—Then why draw a distinction? I see no reason 
for drawing a distinction between the two. 

11,331. It is a question of degree always, and 
you can always put cases on either side of the line; but 
looking at it in a rough and ready way, when death 
occurs in the case of a person who has been put under 
an anesthetic for the purposes of an operation, it 
seems to me that that case clearly (and possibly other 
cases as well) comes under the present wording 
“Unnatural Death.” I think we all agree that that 
ought to be altered ?—Quite so. 

11,332. That the coroner ought to have discretion ? 
—Yes. But another point that I wish to make is that 
the coroner’s court is the very worst court in the 
world for anything like a scientific inquiry, or even an 
inquiry in which anything that would approximate to 
scientific truth in the matter, is likely to be arrived at. 

11,333. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Is it your opinion 
that there ought to be some inquiry in case of a death 
under an anesthetic P—Yes, but not a judicial inquiry. 

11,334. What sort of inquiry would you suggest ? 
—It must be a scientific inquiry in connection with 
the institution in which the death occurs. 

11,335. Skould it be a public inquiry ?—Certainly 
not. I entirely agree with Dr. Bateman (Q. 5236, &c.) 
as to the futility of juries in these cases. 

11,336. On what ground) do you say so ?—Because, 
if it is a public inquiry, you practically put the man 
whose action is being inquired into upon his trial, and 
I do not think that is right. 

11,337. (Chairman.) If a captain loses his ship, 
although he may not be to blame, there is an inquiry ? 
—But not of necessity a public inquiry, is there? The 
Admiralty surely reserves to itself the right of holding 
a private inquiry. 

(Sir Horatio Shephard.) No, it is a public inquiry. 


. It is a court-martial in that case. 


(Chairman.) And the captain may be wholly blame- 
less just as the operator and the anesthetist may be 
blameless. ; 

11,338. (Six Malcolm Morris.) Do you think that 
the public have no right to any public inquiry into a 
death occurring during anesthesia?—No more than 
into a death occurring during an operation. 

11,839. In your experience has any harm to the 
public resulted from the fact of the publicity P—I 
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believe myself very strongly that a great deal of the 
excitement and trouble which has arisen in respect of 
the administration of anesthetics is due to the publicity, 
and that one element of danger in the administration 
of anesthetics is funk on the part of the patient, who 
then comes upon the operating table in the very worst 
possible condition. 

11,340. And you attribute that to a great extent to 
the great publicity with which inquests are frequently 
held P—I think that is an element. I do not want 
to overburden the point, but I believe that that is a 
distinct element in increasing the trouble. 

11,341. (Chairman.) As a practical anesthetist you 
say that the danger is increased by the apprehension 
of the patient ?—Yes. 

11,342. And that that apprehension of the patient 
is liable to be increased by publicity being given to 
these cases >—Certainly. 

11,343. It is not the fact of the inquest but the 
reporting of the inquest that is a dangerous thing as 
regards the patient?—Yes, so far as the patient is 
concerned. But I object to an inquest in such cases, 
even if it is not public. : 

11,344. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Would you have any 
objection to the coroner inquiring into the question, 
even if he does not hold an inquest ?—No, providing 
always that there is not the aspect which is my serious 
objection to the coroner holding an inquest. 

11,345. Not an inquest; heis to make a preliminary 
inquiry ?—Yes, provided that it does not mean that he 
is puttmg the man on his trial in any way. 

11,346. Would you have any objection to the 
coroner making a preliminary inquiry, and if he is 
satisfied not holding an inquest?—I think that is 
much the less objectionable of the two courses. Iwould 
rather that he did not come to that decision entirely 
off his own bat, but that he should have somebody to 
assist him in coming to a decision. 

11,347. (Chairman.) There again you are rather 
assuming that these deaths under anesthetics all take 
place in public institutions; but take the case of a 
death under anesthetics occurring in a private house. 
You have not the same guarantees there have you ?— 
I think, broadly speaking, you have rather more, if 
anything, because the operating surgeon is selected by 
the patient himself. But what I want to insist upon is 
that you cannot differentiate between an operating 
surgeon and an anesthetist. “ 

11,348. There you are on strong ground. But do 
you not require an explanation from both of them in 
case of a death under anzsthetics?—You might have 
an explanation from both of them but not of necessity 
a public inquiry. I should think there was much less 
danger of collusion between two people than of 
malpraxis on the part of one so to speak. 

11,349. (Str Malcolm Morris.) You cannot have con- 
spiracy on the part of one P—No, you cannot, but of any 
malfeasance or malpractice on the part of one. 

11,350. (Chatrman.) In almost every case a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation is forthcoming, but there might 
be cases, might there not, where death occurs in a 
private house and where it might turn out that there had 
been an illegal operation or a most rash operation; and 
some inquiry on behalf of the public ought to be made 
in that case, ought it not ?—I find it very difficult to 
conceive that that is any more possible with regard to 
anesthetics than with regard to anything else; and as 
I say, in a serious operation at least two people are 
concerned. But if you take an illegal operation in 
the ordinary sense of the term, that is usually done 
without anesthetics, and it is done by one man. A 
man does not ask one of his friends to give an 
anesthetic and at the same time become a witness to 
an illegal operation. The mere fact of there being 
two people is to some extent a protection. 

11,351. But until the coroner has made inquiry, he 
does not know that there were two people, and he 
does not know what happened ?—Then that would be 
covered by Sir Malcolm Morris’s idea of having a 
preliminary inquiry. 

11,352 (Str Malcolm Morris.) I should like to put 
it in another way. You would not abolish reporting 
to the coroner the fact of a death occurring under 


an anesthetic ?—No. I think I would retain that, but 
with the same reservation that I made before, that he 
should not determine the question for himself but that 
he should have the assistance of somebody in coming 
to that conclusion. That is another point you see. 

11,353. (Chairman.) That is as to the actual scientific 
cause of death ?—Yes. 

11,354. That is apart from any question of blame ? 
—Yes. 

11,355. Practically what the coroner is concerned 
with is the question, Was anybody to blame ?—Yes. 

11,856. 'Then there is one further question which is 
a very important one from the medical point of view ; 
assuming that everything is done carefully and skil- 
fully, what was the exact cause of the mishap in this 
particular case >—That is a scientific aspect. 

11,357. It is a most important thing to elucidate 
for future cases and for the increase of knowledge ?— 
Yes. 

11,358. And that is not a proper subject you think 
for a coroner’s inquest ?—The coroner’s court is the 
very worst possible court for that. 

11,359. But to determine the question was anybody 
to blame for this unfortunate accident, the coroner’s 
court is in many ways the only available tribunal ?— 
I should very much like to see what I understand 
to bé the Scotch system adopted here. What I under- 
stand to be the case in Scotland is that the Procurator 
Fiscal makes inquiry first, and he obtains a scientific 
opinion first before he decides and then if he thinks 
the case is suspicious, there is an inquiry. 

11,360. It was suggested to us the other day by 
a witness that that would be inflicting a wrong 
upon the press of England. Perhaps you have not 
considered it in that ight?—I am afraid I have not 
any sympathy with that. Another difficulty in con- 
nection with the holding of inquiries by the coroner 
is to decide how long after the operation or adminis- 
tration is the coroner to be entitled to hold an inquest ? 

11,361. You must leave that, must you not, to the 
discretion of the coroner ?—Yes, but he must be 
assisted by somebody who knows something about it. 

11,362. It is quite conceivable that there may have 
been carelessness in an operation and that the patient 


may survive, say, for 24 hours ?—Quite so. but then 


you see another important point arises; there is a 
condition known as post-chloroform poisoning which 
does not show itself until 24 hours. The patient in 
the interim is apparently well; he then becomes 
acutely ill and dies. 

11,363. From sudden heart failure ? — No, the 
chloroform sets up an acute fatty degeneration of the 
liver. Are you going to inquire into those deaths ? 

11,364. You can inquire, but the answer would be 
that nobody was to blame ?—Exactly. 

11,365. (Str Horatio Shephard.) Is that due to an 
overdose ?—No. 

11,366. (Chairman.) Is it idiosyncracy on the part 
of the patient ?>—Yes. Jam merely putting it forward 
as indicating difficulties that arise when once you 
begin to suggest that there should be an inquest into 
every case, because the cases involve so many com- 
plicated questions: the question of the operation, the 
question of chloroform, the question of the condition 
of the patient, and so on. 

11,367. The same thing arises in many other 
instances. For instance, aman falls down insensible at 
a railway station and is taken to a hospital; he does 
not actually expire perhaps for 12 hours, but then it is 
a question for the coroner whether that is not a sudden 
death into which he is bound to inquire within the 
meaning of the Act?—Then I agree with two of your 
previous witnesses, Mr. Wellington and, I think, Mr. 
Graham, who suggest that too many inquests are held. 

11,368. At present it entirely turns on the con- 
struction of the Act, and a man must construe that for 
himself. ; 

(Sir Horatio Shephard.) Because there can be no 
post-mortem examination without an inquest. I think 
that is what they referred to. 

11,369. (Chairman.) There are a vast number of 
cases in which a post-mortem will clear up everything 
without an inquest ?—Yes. 
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11,370. (Six Malcolm Morris.) Take the case of 
status lymphaticus. Without a post-mortem exami- 
nation no one would know what the death was from ? 
—No, and they do not always find out now. 

11,371. With your experience in all these years do 
you, looking back now, think that any deaths can 
have been due to it without your knowing it ?—It is 
quite possible I think. But with regard to status 
lymphaticus, I think the general feeling is that there 
is no doubt that it is a pathological entity, but it is 
doubtful what exact bearing it has upon the cause of 
death either in that or in anything else. Curiously 
enough the condition was brought forward to explain 
cases of people dying suddenly in the street, not to 
explain anything in connection with anesthetics at all; 
it has only been applied to that since. 

11,372. (Chairman.) But if a person is ina condition 
in which he is likely to die suddenly in the street, the 
administration of an anesthetic is liable to conduce to 
that result there and then ?—Yes, and equally if it was 
known that he was in a condition in which he was 
liable to fall down in the street he would not be 
allowed to go out in the street. But the thing is that 
you do not know it. 

11,373. To come to your next point, there is only 
one question that I want to ask you about it. You say 
that you think that the Committee hardly want any 
more evidence as to the action and methods of adminis- 
tration of the various anesthetics; but I should like to 
ask you, after your long experience, whether you have 
any opinion on a point on which we have had conflict- 
ing opinions given to us. Some witnesses have told 
us that the way of safety lies in keeping the anesthesia 
light just beyond the point of analgesia. Others have 
told us that if you keep the anesthesia light, although 
the patient may be absolutely free from pain, the 
danger of surgical shock is not removed if the operation 
is a serious one, or it is an oper, ation involving a large 
number of nerves. What is your opinion with regard 
to that point ?—I should be inclined to say that it isa 
case of being midway; that if the anesthesia is too 
deep the tendency to shock is increased, just as much 
as if it is too light the tendency to shock is increased ; 
so that the point that the anesthetist always tries for 
is to get the intermediate condition, in which the 
shock is as little as possible, so far as the anesthetic is 
concerned, either one way or the other. 

11,374. That opinion of yours brings us to another 
rather difficult question. I suppose that this happy 
medium stage, this golden mean, depends entirely 
on the skilled eye of the anesthetist >—Yes, it does 
depend very largely on that. 

11,375. You can hardly teach that theoretically to 
people ?—No, I do not believe that you can. 

11,376. Because you see little minute changes which 
would mean nothing to a man who was not continually 
and daily administeri ing these anesthetics P—It is not 
so much, perhaps, a matter of skill as it is very largely 
a matter of teaching. In teaching my students I 
always make a point of insisting ‘that they should 
closely apply themselves to what they are doing and 
not look at anything else. I believe that if you 
could get all men to do that, you would avoid many 
accidents and deaths. 

11,377. The whole attention ought to be on the 
anesthetic >—Yes. 

11,378. Not on watching an interesting operation ? 
—No, he need not be a very clever man, but he does 
need to be a man with a power of watchfulness, and 
quick observation. 

11,379. And you think that a good deal of that can 
be taught ?—I think a good deal of it can be taught. 

11,380-2. Do you agree generally with Dr. Waller's 
evidence as to the immense importance of the dosage ? 
—Yes, but with this reservation, that-I think you have 
got to regulate your dose accordiy~g to your patient, 
You have not got to regulate your dose according to 
your percentage scales standing up against the wall, 
because what is poison to one person, say two per cent. 
or say 0°5 per cent., or whatever percentage you take, 
is perfectly safe to another. 

11,383. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Can you say what 
guides you, so far as the’ patient is concerned? 





Variations in breathing mainly, and colour, and the 
general condition of the patient. 

11,384. (Chairman.) The signs of which are apparent 
to a skilled anesthetist >—Yes. 

11,385. And which no mechanical teaching and no 
mechanical apparatus will supply ?—That is so. 

11,386. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Have you any statis- 
tics at all as to the proportion in this country of 
anesthetics given by specialists who have been trained 
and by ordinar y members of the profession, who have 
knowledge, but not special training P—No, I have not, 
and I cannot think where you could get anything of 
the kind. 

11,387. There must be an enormous number of 
anesthetics given every day in this country by men 
who are qualified to do it, but who are not trained 
anesthetists P—Sir Donald MacAlister pointed out just 
now, and I was very pleased indeed to hear him say 
so, that gradually the schools are coming into line as 
to the necessity for instruction in anesthetics. 

11,388. But there is a vast difference between the 
minimum qualification and training P—Yes, but there 
is a still greater difference between a man who has 
received absolutely no instruction in anesthetics and a 
man who has received some instruction in anesthetics. 

11,389. (Chairman.) May I put it in this way: I 
understand you to say that by proper teaching you can 
teach a man how to avoid the common accidents, the 
accidents that occur nine times out of ten P—Yes, mat 
what to do when they do occur. , 

11,390. In nine cases out of ten P—Yes. 

11.391. Or even a larger proportion P—Yes. 

11,392. (Str Malcolm Morris.) I did not get to my 
point. The point of my question was as to the per- 
centage of trained versus ordinary practitioners, as to 
whether there was a larger proportion of deaths and 
accidents with the latter class >—Some years ago I 
wrote a paper on the subject, in which I endeavoured 
to show that of the deaths a larger proportion occurred 
at the hands of young men than at the hands of the 
more experienced; and I went further than that, and 
endeavoured to point out that they occurred at the 
hands of men who came from schools where we knew 
there was no teaching in anesthetics. 

11,593. Therefore training and skill count P—They 
do count. 

11,394. Therefore no mechanical method can take 
the place of training and skill ?—I agree with you. 

11,395. (Chatrman.) I think we have had given us 
by Dr. Hewitt the number of reported deaths under 
anesthetics ?>—Yes ; the Registrar-General’s returns. 

11,396. They are very defective, of course P—Yes. 

11,397. Because, in the first place, nobody is under 
any legal obligation to report; so that in one year a 
great many cases may be reported, and in another year 
very few; and they do not distinguish, of course, deaths 
under anesthetics from deaths from surgical shock or 
hemorrhage, or whatever the cause may be. But no 
doubt the returns of deaths are going up. That may 
be owing to more careful reporting, of course P—Yes, 
and it may be due to some alteration in the method of 
registration. I think one element is that, at this stage, 
there has been some alteration in the method of regis- 
tration, because it seems to me that many of the cases 
that are reported are complicated cases. There are 
cases, for instance, in which an accident may have 
occurred, and an operation may have followed; and I 
certainly think that those ought to be specified. 

11,598. Where an operation may mean just a mere 
chance of saving life when a man is frightfully smashed 
and mangled?—Yes. One fact arises out of that, 
which I should like to point out to you. I have records 
of 9,357 consecutive cases in which the sex of the 
patient is noted; of those, 3,709 were males and 5,548 
were females. If you take the Registrar-General’s 
returns you will find that in 680 deaths, there are 405 
males and 275 females. 

11,399. You mean that the nésictmmleteeate 
proportions do not agree with yours?—The point is 
that they are reversed. According to my experience, 
taking a large number, more females than males. 
have anesthetics administered to them, but according 
to the Registrar-General’s returns many more males 
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die than females. The suggestion that I make is that 
it is in males that the most cases of accidents occur. 

11,400. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) A greater proportion 
of alcohol, and so on ?—Yes. 

11,401. (Chairman.) And tobacco possibly ’—Yes, 
and diseases generally. 

11,402. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Are your statistics 
from private practice or from hospital ?>—Both. 

11,403. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) The one is adminis- 
trations and the other is deaths?—Yes, but it is 
curious that the Registrar-General’s returns of deaths 
do not agree with the relative proportions of males and 
females to whom anesthetics are administered. In 
1907, for instance, the deaths from anesthetics in 
males are registered as 102 and in females 84; whereas 
in my figures, extending over nearly 10,000 cases, they 
are as 3 to 5. 

11,404. (Chairman.) Is there anything, do you 
think, in this fact, that anesthetics are administered 
more freely to women because they are less able to 
bear pain ?—That may be; but if they are administered 
for any reason to women there ought to be some 
relation between the proportion of deaths. I think 
it rather tends to show that these returns must be 
taken with a very large grain of salt. 

11,405. Then another point arises on these returns. 
We have no figures whatever to show the ratio between 
the number of deaths and the number of operations P— 
None whatever. 

11,406. Can you help us in that matter?—In a 
letter that I wrote to the papers I made a very rough 
approximation. I first of all took the number of 
administrations in two hospitals—King’s College Hos- 
pital and the London—in one year. I then went 
through the Medical Directory, and looked out all the 
public hospitals in England alone where operations 
were likely to be performed, with the number of beds 
that they had, and I made an approximate estimate on 
that basis. The conclusion that I then came to was, 
that in England alone the administrations were very 
many more than I had anticipated; I put them down 
at half a million a year. But even that is very much 
under-estimated, because I did not take into account 
nitrous oxide cases. According to Mr. Matheson, who 
gave evidence here, he ‘put the latter at not less than 
2,000,000 per annum for dentists alone. But that is a 
very rough estimate, and it is merely an indication of 
what an enormous number of administrations there 
must be. 

11,407. Of the longer anesthetics, such as chloro- 
form and ether ?—Yes, a very large number. 

11,408. Have you any means of telling us whether, 
looking at Dr. Hewitt’s table, the number of operations 
has increased in anything like the same proportion, or 
the number of severe operations P—It is very difficult 
to say that, but looking at that table, I suppose that 
1887 is just about the time when this increase com- 
menced. 

11,409. In abdominal and brain surgery ? — Of 
course, the jump since 1887 has been very enormous 
indeed. I should not like to say that it is im propor- 
tion to the increased death rate, I think something 
must be due to altered methods of registration of the 
latter, but since 1887 I am quite sure the jump has 
been enormous. 

11,410. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Has it been larger in 
the last decade. I mean is it in geometrical progres- 
sion ?—I think it is, for this reason, that there are such 
a very much larger number of young men doing the 
work now than there were 10 or 15 years ago. Then 
it was in the hands of comparatively few, but now 
there are a very large number of highly qualified, 
highly trained, highly skilled men who operate, and the 
public place themselves in the hands of the younger 
men very much more than they did. 

11,411. (Chairman.) And I suppose since 1887 a 
great many more of what you may call capital opera- 
tions are done. Abdominal surgery has almost entirely 
arisen since then ?—TI should think so. 

11,412. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) And all these liver 
operations for. gall stones and brain operations and 
kidney and prostate and any number of new things P— 
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11,413. (Chairman.) So that an enormous number - 
of lives are saved although a certain number of lives 
are lost ?>—Yes, I think that is without question. I 
should like to emphasise the fact with regard to the 
difficulties of figures that it is not only difficult to 
arrive at the number of administrations, but it is 
absolutely impossible to arrive at any idea of what 
number, if any, of deaths are due to what I may 
call unqualified agencies. We have absolutely no 
information upon the point. Allusion has been made 
to 138 cases in 21 years; 13 cases in 21 years I 
consider practically negligible. 

11,414. (Sz Malcolm Morris.) Out of millions and 
millions of administrations ?—Yes, you cannot put 
them at less than 10 millions. 

11,415. (Chairman.) If, then, Mr. Matheson’s 
figures go over the same number of years, as they ~ 
probably do, at least as many people have been killed 
by falling downstairs?—Yes. With regard to that 
again, it seems to me that if you are going to take 
the Registrar-General’s figures as the basis of the » 
increase in the number of deaths, I should like. to - 
point out that most of the figures registered by him® 
are derived from registered practitioners. The un- 
registered practitioner does not, as a rule, approach 
the Registrar-General in any way; so that the increase 
in the number of deaths is due to an increase at the 
hands of qualified administrators, not of unqualified 
persons. ; 

11,416. What is your remedy. Would you allow 
absolutely unqualified persons to administer anesthetics 
if you could stop it ?—I should be very glad indeed to 
stop it. 

11,417. Would you draw no distinction between 
other forms of unqualified practice and the administra- 
tion of anasthetics P—Certainly not. It is suggested 
that if a bone-setter can call in his butler to give an 
anzesthetic, you should prosecute the butler, prosecute 
the servant, penalise the servant, but not the bone- 
setter. I cannot see why the distinction is made. 

11,418. I cannot quite follow that. 

(Str Horatio Shephard.) One is giving a direct 
poison and the other may be doing some operation. 

(Str Malcolm Morris.) But the one is giving it 
under compulsion. 

11,419. (Chairman.) Let me put it in this way. 
If I, being a! lawyer, recommend my friend, Sir 
Horatio Shephard, to take a particular pill, that is 
unqualified practice, but there is a very great differ- 
ence between my doing that, saying you will find these 
pulls excellent, and my giving him an anesthetic and 
performing an operation upon him ?—But with all 
due deference, your friend could not refuse to pay you 
your wages if your pill failed to act. That is the 
position. The bone-setter says to his butler, “ You 
come and give an anesthetic.” ‘No,’ says the man, 
“T will not.” Then the bone-setter says, “ You must 
leave my service.” 

11,420. In that particular case. But surely there 
is a great difference between a man simply prescribing 
a drug—I am taking an unqualified practitioner—a 
chemist, say, who, when a woman comes with a bad 
cough and asks for a prescription, gives her a cough 
mixture and a man who gives her an anesthetic and 
performs an operation upon her?—It is a question of 
degree; he is equally culpable. He may administer 
morphine or cocaine, cyanide of potassium, or some of 
the most poisonous drugs. 

11,421. But surely putting a person into a state 
of absolute unconsciousness is a serious power to 
entrust to anybody who does not belong to a recognised 
profession and has had no training in the profession 2. 
—But you have no guarantee that he is more qualified 
to give anesthetics if he is qualified. Sir Malcolm 
Morris’s inquiries, I take it, were directed to elicit my 
opinion as to whether I thought it was a personal 
element came in in giving anesthetics. I do think 
so. I think that many qualified practitioners are much 
less capable of giving anesthetics than a man who is 
perhaps nominally unqualified. 

11,422. That shows that you must legislate for 
general cases and not, special ones ?—Exactly. There. 
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is one other point with regard to that; Iam very much 
opposed to partial legislation in this way. I agree with 
what the previous witness has said. 

11,423. (Chairman.) You think that no bread is 
better than half a loaf ?—If one were certain of getting 
no bread at all, one would prefer the half loaf; but I 
think the whole trend of opinion at the present moment 
is that, with a little perseverance, we shall get some 
form of protective legislation. If a partial Act of this 
sort is carried, and it fails (and I believe it is fore- 
doomed to failure), it would ruin the prospect of getting 
another Act through. That is the point I submit. I 
say that it is foredoomed to failure. Take the case 
of the Midwives Act. Although it is quite true that 
the Midwives Act is directed in the opposite direction, 
that is to say, to legalise unqualified practice, still the 
principle involved is the same: it attempts to legislate 
for a portion of medical practice (midwifery, to wit). 
In the annual report of the Council of the Royal College 
of Surgeons for 1909, Mr. John Ward Cousins says: 
“The Act came into operation on the Ist April 1903, 
«“ and up to the present time the results have been 
* very unsatisfactory.” That is an example of the fate 
which may befall special legislation. 

11,424. You say that the whole matter of unqualified 
practice ought to be taken in hand and not only one 
branch of it —Yes, most emphatically. 

11,425. So that, on the whole, you disapprove of 
the whole of Dr. Cooper’s Bill, and not only of certain 
clauses in it ?—Yes, I think, on the whole, it is very 
much the same as the previous witness’s suggestion 
with regard to education. He said that the General 
Medical Council had—as, of course, they have—already 
the power with regard to that; and with regard to 
other clauses of the Bill, you must provide for emer- 
gencies and other contingencies, and these would be 
so many doors open for evasion. And in none of the 
Bills as drafted are there any provisions whatever for 
machinery to put the Act into force, and I do not 
understand how it is to be put into force. 

11,426. Of course, if you simply penalise an unquali- 
fied person for administering anwsthetics, it is like 
any other offence, anybody can prosecute; anybody 
who is aware of the facts can go to a magistrate P— 
That would surely lay the practice open to black- 
mailing. 

11,427. That is, of course, the unfortunate result 
of any penal legislation P—It is, I quite admit. I 
thought that all legislation was objectionable in which 
the penalties were to be recovered by the man in the 
street, or where the Act was to be put in force by 
the man in the street. 

11,428. It is the general rule of English law that 
anybody can prosecute for any offence ?—Yes, and I 
should judge that the trouble with the Medical Act 
at the present moment is not only that it does not 
extend far enough, but that the machinery for putting 
its existing powers into force is not of a sufficiently 
far-reaching kind. It depends upon the opinion of a 
man’s neighbours. 

11,429. There is only one further question I want to 
ask you. Youhave been teaching anesthetics fora long 
time ; would you tell us what practical course you give 
to your students, and what you think is a sufficient 
practical course?—What we did at Guy’s Hospital 
was: a certain number of students were attached to 
the anesthetist, as “clerks to the anesthetist,’ for, I 
think, two months at a time ; they came with me to the 
dental extracting room, where I showed them how to 
give gas, and I made them give gas. 

11,430-1. Under your supervision? — Under my 
supervision and direction. They entered all their 
cases on a form that I had made showing what they 
had observed. I would tell them what to observe; 
I would say, ‘“‘ You must see this, that, and the other, 
« and go and put it down in the book.” Then they did 
the same thing with regard to general operations in the 
operating theatre, and by that means we used to get 
through (there were two or three of us then, I think) 
a very large number of students and give them a great 
deal of instruction—actual personal instruction and 
personal experience—in the course of the year. 








11,432. I was going to ask you, is it possible to get 
through the whole of the students ?—That depends 
very largely upon the size of the school, and also upon 
the number of the anesthetists 


11,433. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) At the present day 
these operations are carried. out with the greatest 
possible antiseptic precautions, as you know ?—Yes. 

11,434. And the desire is, so far as possible, 
especially in a difficult operation, say an abdominal 
operation, that there should be as few people as 
possible in the theatre P—Yes. 

11,435. How are you going to get through all your 
students if you cannot take them in there to look on 
and to do it. Take King’s College Hospital; with a 
bad operation going on, how many men could you 
have by your side learning the administration of 
anesthetics —With a bad abdominal operation going 
on one ought not to have more than one. 

11,486. Then how can you work it all round the 
whole lot of your men in a year?—You may have six 
oparations a day, and you may have a different man 
each time. 

11,487. Can any men now get signed up and go up © 
with a statement that they have had the instruction 
without their having it; is it possible P—Not from 
me. 
11,438. Not from you. Jam speaking generally. 
11,439. (Chairman.) We have to deal with medical 
schools all over the country ?—I mean myself, in my 
anesthetic work. You are inquiring now into a very 
large subject, that is to say, how is a medical student 
signed up P 

11,440. I did not mean exactly to go into that. To 
put it in another way, is this recommendation of the 
General Medical Council one that can be practically 
carried out by the whole profession ?—It can abso- 
lutely, I have no doubt. 

11,441. Then before a man ought to practise, how 
many times ought he to have administered anesthetics 
himself ?—That is a very difficult question, because it 
depends so much upon the man. 

11,442. Is there not a minimum? I quite agree 
that you cannot have a maximum; but is there not a 
minimum ?—I should not like to fix it. 

11,443. I was thinking that when a teacher has 
to certify that a man is fit to go up for his qualifying 
examination he must have some standard in his own 
mind ?—Quite so. 

11,444, But you cannot lay down an objective 
standard P— You cannot lay dcwn an _ objective 
standard. It is the sort of thing that you must 
leave to the teacher, I think. I know that it has 
happened to me more than once, that if for some 
reason or another I was not quite satisfied with a man, 
I would make him do another month. You must send 
them back. You ought to have the power, and I think 
it is perfectly possible to do it. : 

11,445. A good deal can be done, I suppose, in 
lecturing; there are a good many theoretical points 
that men ought to know apart from mere practice P— 
I always have a course of lectures myself of about 
half a dozen every summer, and the men have to 
attend them. There are certain points that you must 
rub in, but then of course that is not so important as 
the question of practical work, standing by the man 
and seeing what he does. 

11,446. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) In smaller operations 
it is perfectly possible to give each man a training, 
but supposing you come to a big abdominal operation 
that lasts an hour and a half, every man cannot have 
a full training in that?—But does not that apply to 
all medical teaching altogether? A man is taught 
how to put up a broken leg, but he does not really 
become proficient in putting up broken legs until he has 
actually put up at least half a dozen. But you cannot 
give him half a dozen in his student days. 

11,447. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) There must be very 
few people who have gone through the whole course 
who are really fit to perform a big operation; you 
cannot expect it?—That, if I may say so without 
offence, is very often the difference between the skilled 
surgeon and one who is not; they all start about 
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equal; or, at any rate, it is not {merely a question of 
genius, it is a question of practice. 

11,448. It might be of importance to know your 
opinion with regard to this point. Dr. Waller, as 
I understand, told us that it was possible on an 
analysis of the blood after death to ascertain positively 
whether the death was due to the anesthetic—to an 
overdose of chloroform. That appears to have been his 
view. I should like to know what your view is P—I 
should certainly not like to say that it is impossible. 

11,449. (Chairman.) You wouid not like to give an 
opinion yourself —No. ~ 

11,450. (Str Horatio Shephard.) The way in which 
I see he puts it is this: ‘‘My statement amounts to 
“ this, that if the turning-point registers more than 
“ 10 cc. of silver nitrate, there has been excess of 
chloroform in the blood” ?—TI daresay it is true. I 
would not like to say that it is not. 
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11,451. (Chairman.) You would not like to act on 
it P—No. 

11.452. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) At any rate, you 
do not attach the same importance to the exact dose 
as Dr. Waller does P—To the exact dose qua the man, 
but not the exact dose qua the measure. 

11,453. (Chairman.) On that I take it that you 
would agree with another witness who told us that you 
may have any apparatus you like, but that you always 
want the individual care and attention—in fact, the 
human element ?—Yes. If you introduce an apparatus 
you are very apt to introduce a distracting element 
which diverts the attention of the administrator from 
the patient. 

11,454. And for the safety of the patient, I take 
it that you, as a skilled anesthetist, would just as 
soon use the open method as any apparatus ?—I 
would. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JAMES OLLIS called in and examined. 


11,455. (Chatrman.) You are, I believe, chief officer 
of the Public Control Department of the London 
County Council ?—I am. 

11,456. And you attend here to give evidence on 
behalf of the Council P—Yes. 

11,456. You have kindly furnished us with a com- 
plete statement of the views of the Council on the 
subject of coroners and coroners’ inquests. Has that 
statement been submitted to any committee of the 
Council which deals with the matter?—It has been 
submitted to two committees of the Council. You will 
find on page 4 of the statement the scheme that the 
Council approved on the 30th October 1906. It had 
been, in the main—in fact almost entirely—approved 
previously in January 1895. One feature of it, in 
paragraph XI., relates to medical investigators. The 
Council does not wish to submit any evidence in 
support of that feature of the scheme at this stage. 

11,458. That is rather important; that was one of 
the points about which we felt some difficulty P—The 
reason for that is that almost at the last moment the 
Public Control Committee had some doubt as to 


whether or nct it was practicable on economical, 


‘grounds. There has been no suggestion that the 
provision of medical investigators may not be a wise 
course to take, but the objection is entirely upon the 
economical ground, as to whether or not it would be 
introducing a new feature of expense into coroners’ 
inquiries which would considerably add to the cost. 

11,459. Subject to that point which you have men- 
tioned to us, I may take it that the printed statement 
with which you have kindly furnished us represents 
the mature views of the Council?—It does. I beg to 
hand in the statement, and with it the schedule of fees 
and disbursements referred to in paragraph 87, which 
will make the statement complete.* 

11,460. I think in this statement you have only 
dealt with London ?—Only with London. 

11,461. You have not dealt with the question, for 
instance, of franchise coroners outside London, or of 
borough coroners who are paid by fees. 
ment only deals with London ?—Only from the point 
-of view as it affects London. 

11,462. Will you kindly tell us how it comes about 
that the salaries of franchise coroners in London fall 
upon the Council, although they do not appoint them ? 
—Franchise coroners appear originally to have received 
their fees or salaries from their appointers. The statute 
25 George II. provided that county coroners received 
(a) 1l. per inquest held, (b) 9d. per mile travelling 
expenses ; but the Act (1) expressly excluded franchise 
coroners (including Southwark) from any title to any 
fee, recompense, or benefit provided by the Act; and 
(2) provided that franchise coroners should receive the 
fees, salaries and wages, and allowances to which they 
were entitled by law before the making of the Act, or 
which were given or allowed them by their appointers. 
The City Corporation, in 1829, finding the remunera- 
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tion of the coroner insufficient, began to pay one 
guinea per inquest held in Southwark. No payment 
out of the county rate in respect of the Southwark 
coroner was made prior to 1837, but the expenses of 
inquests are said to have been paid out of the poor 
rate. In 1837 an Act was passed by which a fee of 
6s. 8d. was to be paid to all coroners (including the 
Southwark coroner) by the county treasurer on the 
order of the justices. Previous to 1857 no entry as to 
payments to coroners can be found in Southwark 
records, but in 1837 at the Southwark Quarter Sessions 
the first order appears to have been made on the 
treasurer of the county for the payment to the 
coroner of 321. 4s. 2d., being the moneys paid by him 
under the Act of 1837, together with 12. 6s. 8d. for 37 
inquests at the rate of 6s. 8d. per inquest. Similar 
payments for expenses and a fee of 6s. 8d. per inquest 
were made to the Southwark coroner by the County of 
Surrey Treasurer on orders from the Southwark Ses- 
sions from 30th October 1837 up to 1861. Section 4 
of the County Coroners Act of 1860 provided for 
the payment of county coroners by salary in lieu 
of fees, &c., and defined by section, 8 “county” to 
include “liberties and other places the coroners 
* whereof are paid out of the county rates.” In 1861 
the Surrey County Justices therefore agreed to pay 
the Southwark Coroner 120/. and expenses in lieu 
of the fee of 6s. 8d. and mileage and all allowances 
hitherto received by him, but not including the 
fee of one guinea paid by the City Corporation 
for holding each inquest. The Justices of Surrey 
in Quarter Sessions subsequently revised this salary, 
still on the basis of the fee of 6s. 8d. plus allowance 
for travelling expenses, and the salary when the 
County Council succeeded the Justices in 1889 was 
1551. per annum. Mr. Langham, the late coroner 
for Southwark, knowing the facts, never applied to the 
Council for a revision of his salary, although he would, 
if Dr. Waldo’s view be the correct one, have been 
entitled to a much larger salary than 155/. I think 
it is possible that outside the borough of Southwark 
the authorities dealing with the other franchises may 
not have been aware of the strict reading of the law, 
and as they revised the county coroners’ salaries on the 
new basis, so also they paid the franchise coroners on 
the same basis. 

11,463. Franchise coroners slipped in, so to speak ? 
—I think so. 

11,464. You know that certain large towns outside 
London have got special Acts by which they make the 
coroner a regular whole-time salaried officer P—I 
assume that that is so under a special Act, 

11,465. The London County Council have never 
promoted an Act of that kind, have they —They have 
not; not for the reason that it was not desirable but 
for the reason that they felt it was important that the 
coroners’ law should be revised on a thorough basis, 
and their whole efforts have been concentrated on 
trying to induce the proper Government Department 
or the Lord Chancellor to initiate new legislation for 
that purpose. 
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11,466. The scheme that they favour would be that 
London should be divided into coronerships and that 
the coroners should be whole-time officers paid a fixed 
salary ?—Yes, and that all the servants that he may 
require to help him in the discharge of his duties shall 
be salaried officers paid by the county. 

11,467. First of all, you think that the coroner 
ought to have a clerk ?>—Certainly. 

11,468. Is there any provision generally for county 
coroners having superannuation ?—None whatever. 

11,469. If the coroners were whole-time officers, 
have the County Council considered whether there 
ought to be a superannuation allowance attached to 
the office or not ?—I think the Council might hesitate 
to venture an opinion, for the reason that a coroner is 
His Majesty’s servant. If the coroners were appointed 
by the Council on a new basis the Council would 
undoubtedly, I think, offer them the opportunity of 
coming into their pension scheme, which is.a scheme 
providing for an allowance on retirement, to which 
the officer himself would contribute. 

11,470. Does the County Council contribute as well 
as the officer >—Yes. 

11,471. It is not a self-supporting scheme ?—No, 
the present scheme is a generous one; the Council 
contribute somewhat largely to it. 

11,472. The Council, I suppose, is of opinion, like 
most other people, that if you attach a pension to an 
office you get men at a considerably less price than 
you would if there were no pension ?—I daresay that 
is one of the principles underlying a pension. 

11,473. A pension being in the nature of deferred 

ay P—Yes. 

11,474. (Str Horatio Shephard.) With a retiring age, 
I suppose ?—Yes. 

11,475. A fixed age for retirement?—Yes. But as 
regards the coroners, the law at the present time fixes 
no age at which a coroner shall retire. 

11,476. (Chairman.) Because there is no pension f 
—Possibly. 

11,477. It is a life appointment, like any other 
judicial appointment ?—Yes. 

11,478. By the way, just on this point, the County 
Council, you think, ought to provide clerks and offices ? 
—Clerks and offices, and particularly an inquiry officer, 
in lieu of the present constable. 

11,479. In the opinion of the Council, are not police 
officers satisfactory inquiry officers?—I do not think 
the Council is at all satisfied with the present system. 

11,480. The present system is that it is not obliga- 
tory to have a police officer ?—I mean to say that in 
the case of the officer who is now practically the right 
hand of the coroner in prosecuting inquiries, a police 
constable is not, in the Council’s opinion, quite the 
class of officer who should be employed for that work. 

11,481. Who do the Council think would be better ? 
—I do not know that the Council has ventured an 
opinion on the point, but I have suggested to my 
Committee the type of man employed in the Public 
Control Department for inquiries under the Explosives 
Acts and the Petroleum Acts. He is a man of good 
acquaintance with the world and amenable to 
discipline, of good character and good behaviour. 

11,482. Whose officer would he be, according to 
your suggestion? —I think we should still have to 
regard him as the officer of the coroner; he would 
work under the coroner’s instructions and with the 
coroner. 

11,483. You would not give the coroner the appoint- 
ment?—No; the appointment should obviously be 
with the local authority. There would then be this 
benefit, that any suggestion of irregularity on the part 
of the man could be inquired into by the local 
authority. 

11,484. Is not that equally well inquired into by 
the police authority?—I do not know that any 
irregularity would necessarily reach the police authority. 

11,485. I am assuming that he is a policeman ?— 
Any irregularity that came to the notice of the Council 
would be referred to the coroner. ; 

11,486. But you could equally well refer it to the 
police authority >—Well, I am not sure of that. 
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11,487. I want your opinion, you see, on the 
point >—Might I first say that I do not wish to 
suggest anything against the police, because both the 
Home Office and the Commissioner of Police have 
been exceedingly good in assisting the Council, so far 
as they can, out of a difficulty; but I do not think 
there can be any doubt in the minds of people who 
have much acquaintance with coroners’ courts that 
there is a considerable amount of indirect tipping and 
receiving fees, and that must have a bad moral effect 
upon the man who receives them. 

11,488. There we all agree. 

11,489. (Str Malcolm Morris.) I have asked the 
question of everybody and I have never had one single 
admission ?—Oh, there is no doubt about it. 

11,490. You think they would not say it 2—They 
would not say it. 

_ 11,491. (Chairman.) I may take it that, generally, 
your opinion is that you would have a special County 
Council officer appointed coroner’s officer instead of a 
constable ?—Yes. 

11,492. Do you draw any distinction between 
police constables and people selected from outside ; 
have you any opinion “as to which is the best? 
—The Council undoubtedly think that a police con- 
stable in the service of the Metropolitan Police 
would make a better officer than a private officer; and 
some years ago the Council, having regard to the 
inquiries that it made and frauds that it had dis- 
covered, asked the coroners to employ only police 
constables in the Metropolitan Police Force and to 
make the necessary arrangements with the Commis-. 
sioner of Police to that end. 

11,493. And some coroners agreed and some did 
not ’—The majority of the coroners agreed with the 
view. 

11,494. Of course the coroner’s officer’s fees then 
go to the Metropolitan Police Fund ?—They go to the 
Receiver of the Metropolitan Police. 

11,495. And not to the officer >—No. ’ 

11,496. So that he has no personal interest in the 
fees paid by the County Council ?—He should not have - 
any personal interest. 

11,497. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Is that the arrange- 
ment with all the coroners now ?—Yes, they are all 
working on the same arrangement so far as the Council 
is concerned. 

11,498. I mean are all the coroners’ officers paid 
in that way now ?—No, not all of them. You will find 
particulars on page 24 of the statement. You will see 
there is a comparison between one month of 1901 and 
one month of 1909, and you will see there the coroners 
who are still employing private constables. In the 
last column you see, in the Western District, Mr. 
Luxmore Drew entirely employs police constables. In 
the Central District Dr. Danford Thomas still employs 
private officers, and so on. 

11,499. (Chairman.) I think the Council is of opinion 
that a good many unnecessary inquests are held, partly, 
probably, through the fault of the law, and that if 
the law were improved the number of inquests might 
be diminished ?—The Council is distinctly of that 
The Council’s opinion is that a coroner’s 
inquest should be a reality, and that a formal inquest 
in a public court should be held only where it is 
absolutely necessary. It is obvious that many cases 
will have to be referred to the coroner, but the 
law should be altered so that. he could deal with a 
great proportion of those by a kind of preliminary 
inquiry, any necessary funds being provided for the 
purpose, and that a formal inquiry in open court should 
only be held in cases where it was absolutely necessary. 
As supporting the Council’s view, I may say that some 
time ago we had cause for suspicion with regard to 
the practices in one of the districts, and an officer of 
the Council went, as a member of the public, into 
nearly all the coroners’ courts of London, where he 
very carefully watched the whole proceedings. 

11,500. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) Was it known or not 
known that he was there ?—It was entirely unknown 
to the court that he was an officer of the Council. 

11,501. (Chairman.) With what result? —I have 
summarised the particulars of his reports. He attended 
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23 different courts, and at those 23 different courts in 
all 97 inquests were held. In one:court as many as 
12 inquests were held on the same day, and the whole 
time of the court occupied on those inquests 
amounted to 2 hours and 10 minutes, or an average 
of 103 minutes per inquest. That, I think, was the 
worst case. But ina number of other cases inquests 
were grouped, and the time spent upon an inquest did 


not indicate that any public good was really served by . 


the inquest being held. 

11,502. Now, have the Council considered this 
point? Ifthe coroner had power to make a prelimi- 
nary inquiry and to order a post-mortem examination 
without necessarily holding an inquest afterwards, 
would not that be a very advisable change of the law ? 
—The Council is distinctly of that opinion. 

11,503. There are a vast number of cases where 
death is for the moment unexplained, where a medical 
practitioner cannot honestly certify but where there is 
nothing suspicious im the circumstances, and as soon 
as you hold a post-mortem everything is cleared up ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

11,504, You would require legislation of course to 

enable the coroner to order a post-mortem, and secondly 
to make it clear that the coroner can order a body into 
the proper place for a post-mortem P—Yes, the whole 
machinery of the law would have to be changed, and 
largely changed. But then I think there is another 
point that is worthy of consideration as comparing the 
practice in London and the practice in some other 
cities where the coroner is paid by salary; that is that 
the inquests held in London amount to about 10 per 
cent. of the deaths. 
« 11,505. That is about the average for the whole 
country, is it not P—I notice that in Birmingham and 
Liverpool, for instance, where of course one can only 
assume that there is adequate inquiry, the number of 
inquests in proportion to cases referred to the coroner 
is less than in London. 

11,506. That may depend of course upon the 
construction put upon the Coroners Act by the 
individual coroner P—I think that is possible. 

11,507. (Str Malcolm Morris.) There are very 


remarkable differences in your table showing the pro- 


portion of cases reported to the coroner in which an 
inquest is held. Take the same coroner in two 
different parts of London; in one case it is 81 per 
cent. and in the other it is 59 per cent. ?—TI think 
there may be local conditions explaining that. 

11,508. (Str Horatio Shephard.) Can you say 
whether in that case the coroner’s officer is a police 
officer in both places?—I think Mr. Troutbeck, the 
coroner in question, only employs police constables. 

11,509. Then that does not affect it. What does 
Mr. Baxter do ?—-Mr. Wynne Baxter employs, I think 
-one officer for the whole of the purposes of his district. 

11,510. But is he a police’constable ?—No, a private 
officer. 

11,511. And Dr. Oswald ?—Dr. Oswald does employ 
a private officer, but largely he makes use of the 
services of police constables. 

11,512. Do you trace these unnecessary inquests or 
the larger proportion of cases in which an inquest is 
held to the fact that the coroner’s officer is not what 
he should be; or to what do you attribute it ?—I 
think it is only fair to point out that it may be the 
result of the system. All officials employed in con- 
nection with coroners’ inquests can only obtain payment 
for their services if a formal inquest is held, so that the 
system is bound, I think, to lead to the holding of an 
inquest. 

11,513. But that is not the case with a police officer ; 
he is not paid by fees P—No. 

11,514. Then that can have nothing to do with it. 
I can understand that if the coroner’s officer was paid 
by fees you might attribute the large number of 
inquests to the system of fees; but if you strike that 
out to what fact do you attribute the difference—in 
connection I mean with the coroner’s officer—it has 
nothing to do with it?—If you refer to the coroner’s 
officers generally I think the experience of the council 
does justify me in saying that quite apart from the 
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payment of fees to him under the schedule the coroner’s 
officer is interested in the holding of inquests. 
11,515.. Why ? — Because money comes to him 
indirectly in many ways. 
11,516. I should have thought that money would 
have come to him if inquests were not held ? 


11,517. (Str Malcolm Morris.) Your point I think is, 
that after a term of years you would revise the scale 
of fees if inquests were fewer ?—The scale of fees paid 
to the police constable is settled by the Home Office; 
not by the Council. 

11,518. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) But according to 
your argument, it seems to me that the fewer inquests 
there are the better for the coroner’s officer, if he 
takes bribes P—I should not like to suggest that the 
officers receive a direct bribe. 

11,519. But surely if there is any opportunity for a 
man to get illicit moneys, it is at that critical moment 
when it is to be inquest or no inquest. 

11,520. (Str Maleolm Morris.) You do not admit 
that P—I should not like to say that there are direct 
bribes received by the coroner’s officers. 

11,521. You only refer to little petty tips —Yes. 

11,522. (Str Horatio Shephard.) Then for what 
purpose is money given or in what form if not in 
direct bribes, because surely that is the great tempta- 
tion under which the coroner’s officer is put, that he 
is in a position to say to people: There shall be an 
imquest or there shall not ?—Of course the decision 
rests with the coroner. 

11,523. I know that; but it is very much in the 
hands of the coroner’s officer in the first instance, he 
being the man who collects the information. If it is 
not done on that occasion, on what occasion do you 
suggest it is that money is taken P—In many ways it 
seems to me the officer is interested in the holding of 
inquests. 

11,524. That is not my question. I want to know 
with regard to your suggestion that they take money, 
on what occasion do you suggest that they would take 
it P—I think it is well known that they get the odd 
shillings from the doctors. 

11,525. That is admitted?—And in the past we 
have reason for believing that the fee of 5s. paid to 
the undertaker for the removal of the body may have 
gone in its entirety or to a certain extent to the 
coroner's officer. 

11,526. That it is shared with the undertaker ?—~ 
That it is shared with the undertaker because the 
undertaker considers it desirable to be on good terms 
with the officer. 

11,527. (Chairman.) I think your point is that an 
inquest gives an opportunity for tips quite apart from 
bribes; that it is no question of bribery but an oppor- 
tunity for tips —That is my point. I should hesitate 
to suggest that any officer took bribes. 

11,528. (Str Horatio Shephard.) It could not come 
to much then ?—I think it comes to a good deal in the 
course of a year. 

11,529. (Str Malcolm Morris.) I think also that the 
proportion of cases in which a post-mortem examina- 
tion is held varies very much as between one coroner 
and another ?—Very considerably. 

11,530. (Str Horatio Shephard.) But surely the 
porportion of post-mortems may be accounted for by 
the character of the coroner or the character of the 
district ; that is a natural way of accounting for it ?— 
You mean the ratio of post-mortems to inquests ? 

11,531. The ratio of inquests to inquiries or of 
inquests to cases reported—that is the same thing P— 
Yes. 

11,532. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) No, my point is 
about the ratio of post-mortems to inquests held. 
There is one coroner I see, on page 28 of the state- 
ment, down to as low as 23 per cent. and another one 
up to 99 per cent. P—Yes. 

11,533. (Chairman.) You cannot account for that, 
I suppose ?—The decision, you see, rests entirely with 
the coroner; I can only present to you the figures 
that are laid every year before the Council. 

11,534. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) It is an enormous 
difference ?—It is. 
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11,535. (Str Horatio Shephard.) That is in inquest 
cases ?—Yes. We deduct hospital cases, because I 
believe it is the practice in all hospital cases to make 
a post-mortem. 

11,536. (Sir Malcolm Morris.) What scheme would 
the Council adopt so far as regards payment of salary 
if the number of inquests were reduced. Would it be 
necessary to go to Parliament ?—I think the Council’s 
idea is that the position of a London coroner should 
approximate in the matter of salary to the position of 
a London stipendiary magistrate. 

11,537. (Chairman.) That is 1,5001. a year ?—The 
Council might accept that as a basis having regard to 
any difference in the relative responsibilities of the 
two positions. 

11,538. You would get of course a first-rate man 
at that salary, especially if it were combined with 
superannuation ?—I think that the coroners who have 
been appointed in recent years by the Council would 
be only too happy to accept their office on such terms. 

11,539. And such a scheme could be brought into 
operation gradually as coronerships fell in?—Yes. I 
think that is the line that the Council would wish to 
adopt. 

11,540. What is the opinion of the Council about 
the person who ought to perform the post-mortem 
examination ?—I do not think that the Council has 
altered its view that it is desirable that the doctor who 
is to make the post-mortem should have expert know- 
ledge of the work. It hesitates just now to suggest 
that effect should be given to that part of the scheme 
because it is doubtful as to its financial result, but I 
think the Council was largely guided by a paper that 
Lord Herschell read many years ago, in which he laid 
down what were his views with regard to coroners’ 
inquests, and I do not think anything has happened 
since to suggest to the Council that that view of Lord 
Herschell’s is not still as good to-day as it was then. 

11,541. What we have been told by many witnesses 
is that there are post-mortems and post-mortems, and 
that a man with ordinary experience can properly 
perform say, six out of seven, but that the seventh 
requires a highly skilled man ?—But who is to know 
when the seventh is going to arise ? 

11,542. That of course is one difficulty, but the 
only person who can exercise a discretion is the 
coroner ?—But it does seem to me that the difficulty 
arises right at the very begmning. A case that is 
reported to the coroner is necessarily a case of 
uncertainty. 

11,543. It depends very much upon what the sur- 
rounding circumstances are ?—My own judgment on 
the matter was largely affected by what I believe takes 
place in the veterinary profession. In the veterinary 
profession I believe a veterinary surgeon almost makes 
it a practice to make a post mortem on animals which 
may die under his charge, because the result of the 
post-mortem may tell him whether the death is due 
to conditions which may affect other animals. It so 
happens that the administration of the Diseases of 
Animals Act is also carried out in the Public Control 
Department of the Council, and the veterinary staff 
make a post-mortem on all cases of disease under the 
Act that are submitted to the Council, and they tell 
me that although -it is the practice of members of the 
veterinary profession .to make post-mortems, those 
gentlemen are not so skilled as our three officers who 
are constantly doing this work, and that they are liable 
to miss certain signs or conditions which come home at 
once to our three officers who are specially skilled. 
Tf that is so in the animal world, which leads a 
somewhat simple life as compared with human beings, 
it seems to me that it must be much more so in the 
latter case. 

11,544. But very often there are a good many 
surrounding circumstances which point to the cause 
of death where the simplest examination by a reason- 
ably skilled man clears up all difficulty P—I was very 
much interested in the evidence given by Mr. Pepper, 
and I must say that although he stated that the cases 
which came to his knowledge were exceptional, I could 
not really follow his reasoning that they were neces- 
sarily exceptional; I saw no reason why they should 
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not be general. I think that there is also this to be 
borne in mind, that to a very large extent the general 
practitioner relies on the assistance that he receives 
from the mortuary keeper, and there is no knowing 
to what extent that assistance goes. It frequently 
happens that bodies which are the subject of inquests 
go to the mortuary in a high state of decomposition, 
and if a gentleman in private practice has to go and 


make a post-mortem in the ordinary course of his 


professional rounds, it seems to me that in the interests 
of his patients he is bound to keep as far away from 
the mortuary chamber as he can. 

11,545. So that the general view of the Council is 
that so far as possible post-mortem examinations 
should always be carried out by special experts ?— 
If the Council could see that that could be done in 
conjunction with economy they would be of that view. 

11,546. That means an enormous expense does it 
not ?—That is the point, of course. 

11,547. If you go to a highly skilled expert you 
have to pay him ?—But it would not be necessary to 
have an expert of high professional standing for the 
purposes of the coroner, would it ? 

11,548. (Szrv Horatio Shephard.) Certainly if you 


_ are going to improve on the present state of things ?— 


Iam thinking of the difference between a competent 
medical man skilled in making post-mortems, and a 
gentleman of high professional standing, who, of 
course, would want a large salary. 

11,549. As a matter of fact post-mortems are often 
performed by police surgeons, are they not?—I can 
conceive that to a great extent the police divisional 
surgeon may be an efficient officer for that purpose, 
because the very fact of his being constantly employed, 
in making post-mortems may give him the qualification 
the coroner would require. 

11,550. (Chatirman.) Who is to determine when a 
really skilled expert is to be called in, say the 
pathologist at one of the great hospitals?—I think 
that with most of the coroners the usual practice is, 
when satisfied that the case is one of special difficulty, 
at once to communicate with the Public Control Depart- 
ment asking permission to employ a special pathologist 
and permission is at once given on behalf of the Com- 
mittee and the Committee ratifies that decision. 

11,551. What fee do you allow then, because the 
statute only provides one fee?—The fee that the 
Council allows to a special pathologist may vary between 
three guineas and five guineas, and the fee to a 
toxicologist is five guineas. 

11,552. That is when there is an analysis P—Yes. 

11,553, That is above and beyond—that is separate P 
—Yes. 

11,554. Should you be in favour of a general scale 
of fees for inquests throughout the country, fixed on the 
principle of the fees in criminal courts ?—I think the 
Council would have no objection to that. They might 
like to express an opinion as to the extent of the fee 
to be paid, but I think the Council would be quite 
willing to fall in with any scale that was applied 
generally to the country. Might I say on that point. 
that the reason why the Council, as it were, prescribed 
fees for a special pathologist and toxicologist was that 
in the first instance the Council found that some 
coroners would come to the Council for sanction to 
special disbursements and at other times go to the Home 
Office, while others went only to the Home Office. 
The Council felt that it was only proper that the 
coroner should apply to the Council so that the whole 
expenditure in connection with inquests in London 
might come under one head and then the Council 
thought that if there was to be any considerable call 
upon the services of a special pathologist or toxicologist 
it was only right to prescribe a reasonable fee and not. 
an excessive one. : 

11,555. Just to illustrate that. Take that case the 
other day at Harrod’s, where a series of experts were 
called in. Were they paid by the Council or by the 
Treasury ?—I think it is the practice of the Treasury 
in all cases that may give rise to criminal proceedings,,. 
to callin their own experts in addition to any expert 
whom the Council may supply jat the request of the 
coroner, ; 
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11,556. When the coroner applies to the Council for 

a fee for a special expert, who selects the expert >—That 
is going back rather a long way. The first special 
pathologist that the Council selected wasa Dr. Creighton, 
and at the same time they selected as the toxicologist, 
Mr. Womack, who was the toxicologist, I think, at 
St. Batholomew’s Hospital. That arrangement con- 
tinued for some time, so far as Mr. Womack was 
concerned, and then he met with, I think, a condition 
of blood poisoning which was due to one of the cases 
into which he had been inquiring, and it affected his 
health and he found that he would have to discontinue 
the service, partly I think on the ground that the 
service was not sufficiently remunerative, having 
regard to his recent illness. Then a member of the 
Public Control Committee suggested to the Committee 
the name of Dr. Freyberger, and Dr. Freyberger was 
appointed. 
11,557. What were his qualifications; he was not 
attached to any hospital, was he?—TIn addition to 
Dr. Freyberger’s medicial qualifications, viz., M.D. 
Vienna, M.R.C.P. of London, and M.R.C.S. England, 
he was pathologist to the Great Northern Central 
Hospital, had made a special study of pathology and 
forensic medicine, and in all had made over 4,000 post- 
mortem examinations. 

11,558. Then a little friction arose, I think P— 
There was some friction, I believe, but.I am a little 
disposed to believe that the friction did not so much 
arise through the employment of Dr. Freyberger, as 
through the new methods that followed on the 
succession of Mr. Troutbeck in the South- Western 
District. 

11,559. What I rather wanted to get at was this. 
Under the County Council scheme, as it at present 
exists, who nominates the expert, is it the coroner or 
the County Council —Perhaps I have not sufficiently 
explained the position. When that friction arose to 
which you have referred, the Committee thought it 
would be better to avoid any further trouble by trying 
to get a panel of gentlemen who would be prepared to 
undertake the work in cases of special difficulty at the 
ordinary fee and they inquired of the London hospitals, 
asking them to nominate gentlemen for this work. 

11,560. Each to nominate one or more ?—I think 
the hospitals nominated a number of gentlemen, a list 
of whom I will give you if you desire it. That list 
was sent round to allthe coroners, and it was suggested 
to the coroners that when they were in any special 
difficulty they might apply to any one on that panel. 

11,561. Is that stillin theory in working order ?P— 
Yes, in theory it is still in being, but I do not believe 
it is working. 

11,562. When a coroner, as in this Harrod case, 
says that the case requires very expert evidence, what is 
done? He applies to you to allow an extra fee P—Yes. 

11,563. Does he with his application submit the 
name of the person that he wishes to do the work ?—I 
think in nearly all cases the coroners ask the Council 
that the services of Dr. Freyberger may be sanctioned 
at the fee specified. 

11,564. I do not think that Dr. Freyberger gave 
evidence in that particular case at Harrod’s, did he? 
They had some very distinguished men, but I did not 
notice that Dr. Freyberger was among them ?—I did 
not notice. 

11,565. However, what I want to get at is, does the 
coroner suggest the name to the Council or does the 
Council suggest the name to the coroner, in practice ? 
—The coroner now suggests the employment of a 
particular individual, and that individual happens to 
be Dr. Freyberger. 

11,566. It is. the coroner who suggests the name, 
and the Council would have a veto, of course P—Yes, 
of course. 

11,567. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) That is when an 
extra fee is asked P—Yes. 

11,568. In other cases the coroner settles the 
“matter for himself ?—Yes, that is where he makes the 
payment under the Act. Where he wants authority 
for a special disbursement, it is as I have stated. 

11,569. Then the Council desires to have the 
practice altered with regard to every class of case, I 





understand ; is that not so?—The proposal Iam now 
instructed to submit hardly goes so far as that. 

11,570. Only for special cases P—I think I can say 
the Council would desire a machinery which would 
ensure adequate investigation of special cases. 

11,571. (Chatrman.) Have any of the other coroners: 
besides Mr. Troutbeck employed Dr. Freyberger for a 
special fee during, say, the last five years ?—Since the 
16th May 1902 Dr. Freyberger has been employed 
at a special fee in the Western District 15 times, in 
the Central District 24 times, in the Westminster 
District 11 times. These are all cases, I should say, 
where poisoning was suspected. In the North Eastern 
District only once; in the Eastern District there have 
not been any special fees; in the South Western 
District 17 times at a fee of five guineas, and once at 
a fee of 10 guineas, because on that occasion there 
were two separate analyses. In the Southern District 
there have been no such special fees sanctioned. In 
the South Hastern District five times, and in the 
Southwark District Dr. Freybergh once, and on another 
occasion Mr. Womack. 

11,572. Then, among the recommendations of the 
Council, I notice that a great many really refer to. 
death certification. That is only incidentally before 
us, I suppose P—When the Council first considered the 
question of an alteration of the coroners law, the 
inquiry by the Death Certification Committee was 
somewhat fresh, and the Council felt that it was 
necessary for the Council to embody the resolutions 
of that committee into its scheme, so that whatever 
Government Department subsequently dealt with the 
subject, the whole scheme should be submitted to it 
for that purpose. 

11,573. If I remember aright, there was some 
attempt at legislation, following the report of that 
committee, and there was great difficulty felt in the 
House of Commons in dealing with still-births. Have 
you anything to do with that ?—I have no views upon 
that. 

11,574. My recollection is that the real difficulty 
arose because of the very strong feeling that people 
had about interfering with still- births ?—I am not 
prepared to say anything on the subject. 

11,575. Assuming that this much could be done in 
connection with coroners, that every uncertified death 
had to be reported to the coroner, and that no medical 
practitioner should be allowed to certify unless he had 
actually seen the body, that would cover nearly the 
whole ground, would it not P—I think so. 

11,576. But would it not involve this, that some 
public’ authority would have to pay a fee, in the case 
of the poor, to some medical men to view the body ?— 
I take it that any alteration of the law would make it 
an obligation on everybody to provide for proper 
certification of death; and as regards the well-to-do, 
who employ their own medical man, it would become 
a mere incidental charge of the medical man to them 
and they would have to bear it. As regards the very 
poor, under the present conditions they go, I believe, 
to the poor law doctor for medical assistance, and it 
would become an incident of that work in their cases. 

11,577. It would add very considerably to their 
work and help considerably towards their payment ?— 
I have been wondering whether it would amount to 
much spread over the whole year; having regard to 
the total number of deaths and the number of medical 
gentlemen practising in England, whether it would be 
a matter of serious concern to any one individual. 

11,578. You do not suggest anything like the French 
system, or rather the system that prevails in some big 
towns in France; of having a médecin des morts ?—No. 

11,579. You think that the services of the general 
practitioners might be obtained ?—I think so. 

11,580. (Str Horatio Shephard.) For nothing ?—I 
will not. say that. It would be one of the obligations 
of life. 

11,581. Who is to pay for it in the case of the 
poor ?—It would be a little additional medical assistance, 
and the poor would ask the poor law doctor. 

11,582. But there are people who are above that 
stage, who are not poor in that sense )—They have to 
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bury their dead at the present time, and it would only be 
a small addition to the cost of life. Andit is something, 
of course, that is for the general protection of the 
community. 

11,583. (Chairman.) I suppose everybody agrees 
that the present state of the law of death certification 
is a scandal P—No doubt. 

11,584. It may not result in much evil-doing, 
but it gives every opportunity to premature burial and 
concealment of murder ?—I think the Council’s opinion 
is, that it is in agreement with the findings of certain 
Committees of Parliament or special departmental 
committees that have considered similar questions. _ 

11,585. Everybody agrees that it is a scandal, but is 
not quite willing to pay for its removal ?—I think the 
cost might be small in any one individual’s lifetime. 

11,586. Anyhow, if it should fall on the rates, the 
County Council is prepared to face it?—I am not 
prepared to say that. I think the position of the 
Council is, that it feels it to be the duty of a public 
body to endorse the findings of a committee that has 
dealt with these questions after careful deliberation, 

11,587, You think that the medical certificate of 
death ought to be sent straight to the registrar by 
the doctor, and not handed to the relations >—There, 
again, I think I ought to say that the Council has 
endorsed that, because it is the view deliberately 
arrived at by a very valuable committee, whose findings, 
I think, carry conviction in many quarters. I think 
T ought to put it that it is the view of that Committee, 
and the Council feels that it is its duty to bring it 
before any other committee that is considering reform 
of the coroners law. 

11,588. There are difficulties in it, of course P— 
Possibly there would be. 

11,589. If a doctor had to make a view after death, 
he might just as well post his certificate to the 
registrar, as he would in the case of notifying an 
infectious disease P—Yes. 

11,590. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) If the doctor is 
paid by the public authority, he would naturally send 
his certificate, as the result of his work, to the public 
authority ?—Yes. 

11,591. But if he is paid by a relative, one would 
think they should have the certificate, or they might 
think so. 

11,592. (Chaivman.) How is it done now in the 
case of notification under the Notification of Infectious 
Diseases Act; is not that pretty nearly a precedent P— 
Possibly, to a considerable extent. 

11,593. I think he gets a small fee from the public 
authority ?—He gets a fee of 2s. 6d. I think the 
suggestion that the certificate should be sent to the 
registrar instead of to the relatives is in order that, 
for the purposes of the Death Returns, you should get 
a correct return of the ailments from which people die. 

11,594. That certificate, as I understand, would be 
kept with the Registrar-General. There would be 
nothing on the face of the burial order to show what 
the disease was P—No. 

11,595. So that it would be kept as a confidential 
communication ?—Yes; and the mere sending of such 
acertificate by the medical practitioner to the registrar 
is a small matter. 

11,596. And a very small fee would do for it ?— 
Yes. Possibly there would be some machinery that 
would entail expense, but, on the other hand, if it is 
for the good of the country such machinery would 
undoubtedly be justified. 

11,597. Do I rightly understand it to be the view 
of the Council that, if that system were followed, you 
think we should get, I was going to say, much more 
candid certificates P—Yes, I believe that is the opinion. 

11,598. It is always possible now, if the real cause 
of death is, say, syphilis, for the medical practitioner to 
certify at the end, heart failure >—Yes, the real cause 
of death, I suppose, in many instances 6 never disclosed. 
The medical practitioner would be afraid to put it on 
the certificate. 

11,599. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) Because he is merely 





doing work for the relatives ?—Yes; and under the 
new system he would be doing it for the State. 

11,600. And he ought to be paid by the State; his 
duty ought to be to the State and not to the relatives ? 
—Yes. . 

11,601. You would never get him to give a candid 
certificate if his duty is to the relatives P—-Never. 

11,602. (Chairman.) My difficulty is this: under 
your proposed alteration, the doctor giving his certi- 
ficate of death to the registrar, how is the relative 
who wants a burial order to know that that has been 
done; at present, you see, one of the relatives goes to 
the doctor and gets his certificate, and goes straight on 
to the registrar and gets a burial order; I only want 
in your answer to get the machinery complete >—As 
the Council say on page 12 of their statement, paragraph 
23, there may be practical difficulties in the way of 
entire secrecy of the death certificate as suggested, but 
if the certificate were not given to the representatives 
of the deceased, but sent by the doctor direct to the 
registrar, the main object of secrecy would be practically 
attained, as the relatives would not be in possession 
of the knowledge of the actual cause of death without 
applying to the registrar for a copy of the certificates. 
But your point is, how would they know that the 
certificate had been sent to the registrar ? 

11,6038. How would the relations who want to settle 
about the funeral know that the registrar had received 
the necessary certificate; I can understand that if 
the doctor posted them a duplicate (omitting the cause 
of death) there would be no trouble, but: that would be 
an extra burden on the doctor; I do not think that that 
machinery has been quite worked out ?—I will think 
the matter over. Those are the resolutions of the Death 
Certification Committee, as I say. The machinery 
must be all perfect, so that there can be no delay in 
burying the body. 

11,604. (Sir Horatio Shephard.) And you must 
guard the certificate as completely confidential; it 
never ought to go to the burial authority ?— The 
whole system is exceedingly loose at the present time. 

11,605. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you 
wish to say ?—There is one point in connection with 
the evidence. It has been suggested to you that the 
coroner should have a freer hand in regard to the 
expenses of his inquest. I think it is only right that 
I should say, as representing a local authority, that 
the control of the local authority over expenditure 
should not be weakened from what it is at the present 
time, because I well remember a case in which one of 
the coroners was given a free hand in connection with 
the expenses of an inquest, and for expert evidence and 
shorthand notes—apart from other expenses—the 
coroner rendered an account of nearly 150/., which was 
subsequently reduced to about half that sum. 

11,606. Is there anything else you would like to 
add ?—I think I ought to say a word as to the payment 
of the medical witness in hospital cases, a subject which 
has several times been under your consideration. If 
the medical. witness fee were paid in London hospital 
cases it would be a serious matter for the Council, as 
there are nearly 1,000 hospital cases a year, I think 
therefore the Council would wish me to point out that 
the Legislature deliberately withheld the fee from the 
hospital doctor and presumably must have had good 
reason for doing so; the granting of the fee would 
place a considerable additional charge upon the rates ; 
the opportunity to practice in the hospitals is of 
considerable advantage to those gentlemen who seek 
hospital practice. Inquests may be regarded as an 
incidental feature of hospital work, and the disadvantages 
should be accepted as well as the advantages; in the 
interests of the medical profession it may be undesirable 
to allow the fee, as the public mind is very susceptible 
of alarm in hospital matters; with a view to saving 
unnecessary trouble to the hospital staff inquests might 
when practicable be held in the hospital. This is done 
at the London Hospital and inesuch a case I should 
think any local authority would strongly object to the 
payment of the fee. 





0 The witness withdrew. 
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